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PREFACE 


rPIIIS Volume, which forms Vitliime Illlirniiomic 
of file Mysurt' Gazettrrr^ is, as its title indicates, 
devoted to matters alTcctiii" the Economic welfare 
of the people of the State. In the preparation of 
the chapters inelnded in it, valuable assistance lias 
been rendered by a number of Ollicers and Depart- 
mental heads to whom thanks are due for answer- 
ing enqiiirios made or supplying the requisite 
information. Special acknowledgments are due to 
the following: — Dr. L. C. Coleman, M.A., rn.D., 
Director of Agrionltnre; Jfr. A. K. Yegnanarayana 
Iyer, M.A., N'.D.t)., F.c.s., Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture ; Mr. John Bhorc, A.st.i.c.E., Chief 
Engineer for Mysore ; Mr. B. V. Eamiengar, E.A., 
Chief Conservator of Forests in Mysore ; Jlr. B. 
Jayaram, f.g.s., formerly Direcfof"'bI Geology ; 
Mr. A. M. Son, M.Sc., tl.l.M.E., i *P.a.s., Deputy 
Director of Geology in Mysore ; Mr.' S^ G. Forbes, 
E.D., n.Sc. (e. & M.E.), A.M.I.E.E., iGliief Electrical 
Engineer in Mysore ; Mr. P. G. D’iSouza, b.a., b.l., 
formerly Director of Industries -and Commerce, 
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PART IV 
CHAPTEH XT. 

MODEHN PEniOIX 
From 2CG5 A. D. to the present time. 

Ik Part 111 of this voUime, wc broiif»ht the history 
down to the end of the Empire of Vijayanagar. Wo 
have Been how before tliat Empire finally ceased to exist, 
the South o( India had been Invaded by the Moghul and 
the Mahratta and how Mysore had gone ro far BOuth ns 
Trichinopoly to assist in the resuscitation of the decaying 
Hindu Kingdom there. Wo have also seen how the 
nations of the West began to scttlo in the land nnd how 
slowly from the position of mere traders they were emerg- 
ing out into the position of territorial sovoroigus. In this 
Part, the story of the riso and expansion of the kingdom 
of the Mysore Itajas will be sketched and the circum- 
stances under which Haidar All, the famous soldier of 
fortune, became prominent in the State about the middle 
of the 18th century brought out in some detail. The 
attempt of Tipu Sultan, his son nnd successor, to drive 
the British out of Southern India will bo set down at 
some length. The restoration of the Hindu dynasty, 
in 1790, the story of the Pcgency and Dewanship of 
Purnaiya, the reign of Ifrishnaraja Wodeyar III, the 
vicissitudes he underwent in winning biick the kingdom 
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once again to his family and the subsequent history of the 
ytate up-to-date, will form the theme of the rest of this Part. 

Changes after During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 

The pskgars. Vijayanagar kings had bestowed on or confirmed to 
vassal chiefs, bearing various titles, sundry tracts in 
Mysore, on the condition of payment of tribute and 
rendering of military service. Those in the northern 
parts were directly controlled from the Capital. The 
southern chiefs were placed under a Viceroy whose seat of 
Government was at Seringapatam. Though the difficulties 
which followed on the battle of Talikota gave opportunities 
to ambitious vassals, the Empire held together and 
allegiance continued to be paid to the representative of 
the State at Penugonda and to the Viceroy at Seringa- 
patam. After the fall of the IV dynasty of kings, such 
of the chiefs as had the power gradually broke loose of 
control and declared their independence. An account of 
each of these Palegar families will be found in another 
volume of this Avork in connection with the localities 
which formed their respective estates. (See Volume V). 
It will be sufficient, therefore, here, to simply mention 
the more important. Among these were : — in the north, 
the Nayaks of Bednur, Basavapatna and Chitaldrug ; on 
the west, the Nayaks of Balam; in the centre, the Nayaks 
of Hagalvadi, and the Gaudas of Yelahanka and Ballapur ; 
on the east, the Gauda of Sugatur ; on the south, the 

Wodeyars of Mysore, Kalale, Uramatur, Yelandur, and 
others. 


Atiili.nu’.inn- 

tl.'iit 

ti! II!' i-jn*-'. 


In 1 0/3, the Bijapur and Ahmednagar rulers came to 
agieeinent to extend their conquests in such 

T] f-o interfere with one another. 

•I ho Bijfipnr line of conquest was to the south. Adoni 
ia\ing^l)cen captured, and the western coast regions 
ioin (joa down to Barkalur overrun, an attempt was 
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mado in 2577 A.D. on Pcmigonda. But it foun^ a most 
gallant defender, m before staled, in Jagaduva Buya. 

Bvery attack was repeUed, and llie Bijupur army forced 
to raise the siege and retire. Kor this brilliant service 
Jagadeva was rewarded by a grant of a territory which 
extended across ^tysore, from Buramnhal— the previous 
possession of his family— on the cast, to the Western 
Ghiitson the west. He fixed hts capital at Channapatna, 
not far away from Bangalore city. Kankanhalli and 
Nagamangaln were two of the most important towns 
in his territory, which also included Periyapatna on the 
west and Harnhalli and Banawar on the north, while a 
long arm readied even to Hole Honnur. About the same 
period, TitnmoGanda of taugatorrcndcrcd some important 
military service, for which ho received the title of Chikka 
/iSi/a, wdth a grant of territory in the southern half of the 
Kolar district, including Hoskotc westwards and Punga* 
xmr eastwards. 

Meanwhile, in the south, the Rajas of Mysore, whose nuaofthe 
history will bo given in detail further on, had been ^^J*®™^*!*** 
gradually subduing all the lesser chiefs, until in IGIO 
they gained Scringapatam, ousting the effete viceroy of 
Vijayanagar, and became the dominant power in that 
part of the country. In 1080 A.D. they took Chauna- 
patna, and Jagadeva Raya’s dominions were thus absorbed 
into the Mysore State. 

This brief sketch of the principal changes which took 
place in the seventy years following the battle of Talikota 
will serve to show how matters stood, and the several 
divisions of the country, in 1G3G A,D„ when tho Bijapur 
armies successfully invaded Mysore and established the 
government of that State over tho Karnutic Bulaghat. 

Bijapur is more properly called Vijayapur, but as a Adushahi 
Muhammadan Kingdom, and to distinguish it from Bijs^un 
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Vijayanagar, the Muhammadan form of the name has 
been retained. The founder of the kingdom was Tusuf 
Adil Shah, after whom his descendants were called the 
Adil Shahi kings. He is stated to have been a son of 
the Ottoman Sultan Amurath or Murrid, and brother of 
Muhammad the Great, the conqueror of Constantinople, 
On the accession of the latter to the Turkish throne in 
1450 A.D., Yusuf, by the contrivance of his mother, escaped 
being put to death with the rest of his brothers, and was 
by her means conveyed to Persia. Being obliged to fly 
from Persia at the age of sixteen on account of some 
suspicion of his birth, he was inveigled co the Bilhmani 
court and there sold as a slave. He gradually rose into 
favour, was entrusted with the command of a body of 
horse and a provincial government. He became the 
head of the foreign or Shiah party, between which and 
the Dakhani or Sunni party there was a continual con- 
test for power. When the latter in the reign of 
Mahmud gained an ascendancy, Yusuf Aflil retired to his 
government of Bijapur, and in 1489 A.D. took the royal 
title. He opposed the usurper of the Bahmani kingdom, 
put down the neighbouring chiefs, who like him were 
endeavouring to assert their independence, and was 
successful in meeting the attacks of the Vijayanagar 
Eaja. The Bahmani kingdom was eventually partitioned 
between him and the other new kings that arose about 
the same time in the Deccan. 


following is the succession of the Adil Shahi 
kings : — 


Yusuf Adil Shah 

1489 

Ibrahim Adil Shah 

1679 

Ismail Adil Shah 

1610 

Mulmmmad Adil Shiih ... 

1626 

MaUu Adil Shah 

3534 

Ali Adil Shah 

1660 

Ihrahim Adil Shah ... 
Ali Adil Shah 

1665 

16B7 

Sikandar Adil Shah 

1672 


Their raids 
into Mysore. 


The territory of Bijapur extended from the Nira to the 
Tungabhadra. and from the Bhima to the sea. South 
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of thr. Tnnfjabhsdra, it nwnc<l AdiJni nnd pcrhap*? Nnn* 
lU-aJ. TJu* limits of jI$ westfrn l>omHUry svcrc Ihnkot 
nnd capo lUmas. llclwcon this |»owcr ftnti Vijayanupar 
thcro won? constant collinions, until in 351)5 A. D. the battle 
of Talikola nbitcil the power of llio latter. In 1577 
A. 13., as we hare nlreaAy «cen, n raid n*as made into the 
conquered terrilorr, but rc|>cl!(?d by the defonco of Jnfjn- 
dr\*a Iliya nt Pentijjonda, In IC.*J7» n more formidable 
invasion tool: plsei?. The Mw^lmtahacl taken DanlatabAd 
in ICMl A,D.,nnd Aum!i{*a?Jh\\‘as nppomlotl viceroy of (he 
Deccan; hut the contcsli with the Sjnphal |>o\ver were 
shortly brought (o ft dose for the lime liy tlio treaty 
which extinguished the Slate of Ahmednngar and made 
Bijnpur trihutary to Delhi. The BijApur arms were now 
directed to the So«(h, under }<an>du}ha Klum, with 
whom ShAhji, father of the famous Siv»ji, was sent as 
pecond in command, with the promise of a jitgir in the 
tcffitorie.s to be conquered. Tbo course of this invasion 
was hy the open country of IMnkupur, flarihnr, Basva* 
palm and Tarikcre, np to tbo woods of Bednnr, the 
wliote of whicli was overrun. The p ilegar of Basvapatua 
or Tnrikero is cljargcd with having invited the BljApur 
Sultan to invade the country, in order to revenge himself 
for ftn insult received from the p.lJcgar of Il.alnagiri or 
Sira, nrising out of an obscene jest and a coarse and 
filthy practical joke which will not admit of mention. 
The Bednur chief was besieged in Ivavalc*durga but 
bought off the enemy. An Attempt was nc.vt made on 
Scringapatam. A breach was effected, but the ^lysorcans 
repulsed the general assault with great slaughter, and 
tlio enemy was not only compelled to raise the siege but 
harassed in his retreat hy Bucccssivo attacks, in which, 
adds Wilks, the R'qa obtained coosidcrablo booty. The 
invading array retired to the north of Melkoto and then 
turned east. Kempo Gauda, ropresentntivo of the Yola- 
hanka family, who had by this time grown into a 
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A Bijapiir 
Province 
formed — 
Shahji as 
Governor. 


Policy of 

Bijapnr 

kings. 


Some 

vestiges of 
their rule. 


considerable chieftain, holding possession of Bangalore 
and Magadi, with the impregnable bill fortress of 
Savandurga, was next attacked, and Bangalore captured 
from him in 1638 A.D. The possessions of the Chikka 
Ea3^a, namely, Hoskote and all the present Kolar District 
east of it, were then seized, in 1639 A.D., and the. 
victorious armj^ passing below the Ghats, took Vellore 
and Senji (Gingee). Eeturning to the tableland, Dodbal- 
lapur, Sira and all the territory to the south of the 
Chitaldrug district fell to Bijapur in 1644 A.D. 

By this time the conquests were complete, and a 
Province under the designation of Karnatic Bijapur 
Balaghat was formed out of the districts of Bangalore, 
Hoskote, Kolar, Dodballapur and Sira ; and bestowed as 
&jdgu on Shahji, who was also governor of the con- 
quests below the Ghats, called Karnatic Bijapur Payan- 
ghat. He resided at first at Bangalore, but subsequently,, 
when not engaged in military expeditions, lived some- 
times at Kolar and sometimes at Dodballapur. 

The policy of the invaders, was, while taking posses- 
sion of the capital town, and administering the rev^enue 
of each principality, to grant the ousted chief an estate 
in some less productive part of his territory. This 
resulted in bringing under cultivation' and attracting 
population to the more neglected tracts of the country.- 
Thus Basavapatna and its possessions being retained, 
Tarikere was given, to the p alegar ; Bangalore was taken 
but Magadi left to Kempe Gauda; similarly Hoskote 
was taken and Anekal granted ; Kolar was taken and 
Pungannr granted ; Sira was taken and Ratnagiri 
granted. 

borne memorials of their occupation of parts of the 
State may be noted here. A fine Arabic and Persian 
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ln*^:np‘ion of K»92 A.l).* of Iho rotj;nof M«h.".mnin<l*A«lit 
FhMi rcf'jnh lb*' frt^lion of n fori on the bill nl the 
Ma’fur-jnultif* unk on the northern frontier of the Stoto 
in the Slnl:isr|iiir tnluk. (K.C. VII, Shiknrpur U2I.). 
Other rrronU of the r-imo reifjn nn* two fUtcO in 1053# 
rchtnij; to the forimtton of n link by (ho loc.*i! {governor. 
(/ffM? Ch-\nnirjrt 19 nml -It). InlGIH, the local chief 
of Clnnnatappalna biiiU n fort nt that place, in ibt* 
District, apparently in jmmnance of a treaty with 
Bijripnr. (i^C. V, Channarayapalna IftH, IfiO and 105). 
At Sim, thcjo in an ini^cription on the tomb of Malik 
Ih'han. Knbadhar of Kira, who died in 1051. (/*C. XIl. 
Kira 005). There are, al<-a a conplc of recordn, dated in 
1703 ami 1712 , in the ijovcrnnbip of Gnlain All Klian, in 
the earlier of which lua dceiMon in a dispute Ixilttccn 
two liindn punin ns lo their rcn|>rclivc disciples is 
referred to. O'.C. X, Mulhajjal 93 and Kolar 71 .) 

fihnhji was one of the most prominent characlers of 
his day in India. A sketch of bis remarkable career is 
(tiven in the history of the Ihtigaloro District. Under 
him, Iho Mahmlta element *.v.as largely introduced into 
the north of Myaore, tva well na into the Tanjorc and 
other dlKlricls which ho conqwcro<] below the Gbuts. 
The AfaliralLas, or ^^aharalla3, in whom wo may rrcog- 
nirxj tho descendants ol a people that have already 
appc-tred more than once in our historical review, after 
the overthrow of the Yiidava kingdom of Devagiri, had 
been flubjccls firal of tho n.ihmani and Rubscqucntly of 
the Ahmednagar and Dijitpur kingdoms. Their influence 
wTis much increased by a romarkablo change introduced, 
chiefly for sectarian rcasona, by Ibrahim Adil Shah, the 
fourth king of Bijapnr, who camo to tho throne in 1635, 
A.D. Previous to his reign, all tho revenue and oflicial 
nccr^mta had been kept in Persian. But ho recognized 
MaV \\i as tho oflicial language of therevcniio accountants, 
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Sivaji and 
Venkoji. 


who were, to a great extent, Brahmans. He also employed 
large bodies of Mahratta cavalry called ISci) (fcci . Ihey 
differed from Silahdars in being provided \vitii horses by 
the State. The rise of the Mahratta power in the person 
of Sivaji, the son of Shahji, and the struggles of that 
race for empire, have been often recorded. We shall 
meet with them frequently in the remaining portion of 
our history. Eecords of this Mahratta domination are 
found in inscriptions of Sivaji’s son Sambhaji (or Sam- 
bhoji) dated 16(33 and 1680 A.D. (E.G. X, Kolar 219 to 
Chikballapur 32), of Sambhaji’s wife (Kolar 227. 224 
and 254), and Sambhaji’s sons (Mulbagal 154 and Chin- 
tamani 54), down to 1693 A.D. The most interesting is 
the one on the wall of a temple on the summit of Nandi- 
drug (Chikballapur 32) which gives a brief but graphic 
description of this great stronghold. 

The possessions of Shahji in Mysore and Tanjore were 
governed after his death, which occurred in 1664, by his 
son Venkoji or Ekoji. But Sivaji, the only surviving son 
by the first marriage, resolved to lay claim to a half 
share. For this purpose, in which he was encouraged 
by Raghunath Narayan, who from being the minister 
first of Shahji and then of Venkoji, had now come over 
to Sivaji, he made an expedition into the Karnatic in 
1677. Before entering upon it, Sivaji paid his celebrated 
visit to the temple of Parvati at Srisaila, where he spent 
twelve days in penance, and when about in his enthusiasm 
to sacrifice himself to the deity, was saved, it is said, by 
• the interposition of the goddess Bhavani. He then 
joined the army and, leaving the heavy part to besiege 
Vellore, pushed on the remainder, consisting principally 
of cavalry, and gained possession of Senji. He induced 
Venkoji, who resided at Tanjore, to meet him at Tiruvadi 
for the purpose of discussing matters, but could not per- 
suade him to give up half the property. Sivaji thought 
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to make him priioncc and cotn|>cl hitu* but rcfmincd. 
He relumed to Vellore, which had Biirrcndcrcd, took 
Knrnatic*phur, ArnI ajid other forts, and overran nil the 
jilglr districts, levying conlrilmlions or plundering. 
AtTairs at fiolkonda now obliged him to hasten thither, 
Bellary being captured on the way. Venkoji took the 
opportunity lo attack the troops left in the Knrnsitic. 
Sivaji, on hearing of it, wrote a remarkable letter to 
his brother, full of goo<l sense and injunctions to union 
and peace, which won over Venkoji. lie agreed to pay 
a large sum of money, to divide their father’s jewels, and 
to share the revennos with his brother. On these con- 
ditions, Sivaji allowed him lo retain Tanjorc, and restored 
the jiigtr districts. This was in 1G78. In 1G80 A.L)., 
Sivaji died. 

In ICSl, the Mughal arms, under Aurangazlb, now 
seated on the throne with the title of AlamgTr, were once 
more directed to the Deccan for the purpose of crushing 
the Mahmttas and subjugating the Pnthan states of 
Bijapurand Golkondn. Bijnpur wais taken in 1087 A.D., 
and Golkonda in 1G88. Flying columns were sent out 
after each of these captures to secure the dependent dist- 
ricts Konth of the Tungabhadrn. A new Province was thus 
formed in 1G87 A.D., with Sira as its capital, composed of 
the seven parganas of Basvapatna, Budihal, Sira, Penu- 
gonda, Dodballapur, Hoskoto and Kolar; and having 
Harpanahalli, Kondarpi, Anegundi, Bcdniir, Chitaldrug 
and Mysore as tributary states. Bangalore, which had been 
seized, was at the same time sold to the Itaja of Mysore 
for three lakhs of rupees, the sum for which ho had just 
previously agreed to buy it of Venkoji, who, Gnding it 
too far from the seat of his government to bo cfiectually 
protected, had offered it for sale. Khasim Khun, with 
the designation of Faujdar Divafif was the first governor 
of the Province of Sira. Its annals are elsewhere given. 
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(See Volume V). 
1757 A.D. 


It conlifiiKul u ivltu'fu.'il 


■lit till 


A few records of the ISIughal period may he noted hen>. 
Of these, the most interesting is one daV-d in the 34th 
year of Auranga’/.ib's reign recording t,he gr.ant of Dodhal- 
lapnr, which had been taken from toamhhnji by Khnsim 
Khan, to Sheikh Abdulla Farukh, a native of Badfiyur 
near Delhi, (K.C. IX Dodballapur 31). In the 

big Mosque at Sira was erected. {E.C. XII Sira OGa). 
There are, besides, the records of Nawab Durga-Kiili- 
Khan dated in 1720, fSira 112) and of Nawab Dih'ivar- 
Khan in 1742 and 1745. {E.C. XII Sira 13 and B.C. IX 

Hoskote 19). 

Our attention will now be directed to the south, to the 
history of the royal family of Mysore. Their origin is 
traced to the heroes of a chivalrous exploit, Vijaya and 
Krishna, two young Kshatriyas of Yadava descent, who, 
according to tradition, had left Dvaraka, in G-ujarnt, with 
the view of establishing themselves in the south. On 
arriving at Hadinad, or Hada-nad (called Hadana by 
Wilks, but now known as Hadinaru), a few miles south 
east of the present city of Mysore, they learned that the 
chief of the place had wandered away in a state of mental 
derangement ; and that the neighbouring chief of Karu- 
gahalli, who was of inferior caste, taking advantage of the 
defenceless condition of the family, had demanded 
the only daughter of the House in marriage. To this a 
consent had been given under compulsion, and arrange- 
ments unwillingly made for the ceremony. The two 
brothers espoused the cause of the distressed maiden, 
and having secreted themselves with some followers! 
fell upon the chief and his retinue while seated at the 
banquet, and slew theru. Marching at once on Karuga- 

a li, they surprised it, and returned in triumph to 
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HaJanad. The girl became the willing bride of Vijaya, 
who took the title of Odeyar, or SVodeyar, and assumed 
the government of HndanSd and Karugaballi, adopting 
at the same time the religion of the Jangamas, or Lin< 
gavautas. The term Odryar, Wodeyar^ or Wadeyar, is 
the plural and honorific form of Odeya, a Kannada word 
meaning hrd, master. Wilks states that it indicated, at 
the period of which wo arc writing, the governor of a 
small district, generally of thirty-three villages. But w’c 
find it applied in the Tamil form Udaiyar, to the Chola 
kings as far back as the eleventh century, and in the 
Kannada form IVodeyar or IVadiyar, to the Vijayanagar 
kings from the beginning of their rule. Vader, a modifica- 
tion of the word, is the title of respect by which Jangaiua 
priests are addressed. 

Inscriptions, however, tell a different talc, (E.C. IV 
Chamarajnagar 92 etc,,) These describe the Mysore 
Bujas as of the Lunar race and add that certain 
Yadava Princes from Dwaraka, the capital of the epic 
hero Sri Krishna in Kathiawar, came to the Karnata 
country, either Jed by fancy, according to some accounts, 
or, according to others, in order to visit their family God 
Narayana on the peak Yadugifi (Melkote) and seeing the 
beauty of the land and being pleased with it, took 
np their abode, it is said, in Mabisbapura (Mysore) and 
became the progenitors of the present Koyal family. 

The story connecting the founders of the Boyal House 
with Hadacaru and making it their halting place seems 
-thus a later invention, It has, therefore, to be dismissed 
as baseless. 

The following is the succession of the Mysore Kajas, Succession 
according to annals compiled in the Palace, Vijaya being 
here called Yaduraya : — 

Tadu RSya, Vijaya ... ... ... 1399-1423 

HireBettada GhSma-RaiaWodeyar(l) ... 1423-1458 

Timraa-Raja Wodeyar (1) ... ... 1458-1478 

M. or. VOL. II. 153 
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Haidar turned him out of thcPalacoin 17G7 A.D., and look 
all control into his own hands. Nanjft'Hr'ija was strangled 
in 1770, being nominally succeeded by his brother Chaina* 
Ilaja VIII, ^Yho died childless in 1775 A.D. Chiima- 
Ituja IX, son of Hevaraj Arasu of ArkoUir, a member of 
the Karugahallt family, was then Fclccted nt random by 
Haidar. He died in 1700, and Tipu npi>ointcd no 
successor. But the real rulers during tliis period 
were 

Unidnr All Khfln 17CM782 

Tipu Sultan ... ... 1782-1799 

On the fall of Seringnpatam and death of Tipu, the 
British Government restored the Hindu Rr»j and installed 
on the throne Krishna-R5)a III, the son of the last- 
named Chama-Baja. The British took over the country 
from him in 1831, but in I8G7, a year before his death, 
his adoption was recognized of Chama-Bajendra X (third 
BOD of Krishna Arasu, of the Bettadakuto family), who 
succeeded him, being installed on the throne on attain- 
ing his majority in 1881. He died at the close of 189‘], 
and his eldest son, Ktishna-Uaja IV, then a minor, was 
installed as his successor. 

At what period Mysore (properly Mahish-uru, buffalo 
town) acquired that name is uncertain. It is so called 
with reference to MaJiislidsiira, the minotaur or buffalo- 
headed monster whose destruction is the most noted 
exploit of Chilinundi, under which name the consort of 
Siva, the tutelary goddess of the Mysore Bujas, is wor- 
shipped on the hill near the capital. Reasons have been 
given for supposing that it may have been known by 
that designation before the Christian era. The vulgar 
name of the place when Cbuma-Faja the Bald received 
it as his portion was Puragadi, but for the last four 
centuries, Mysore {Makishur) has been the common name 

M. or. VOL. II. 153*“ 
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noble end interesting traits o( the characters of the two 
brothers, nnd their imitiml considerntion, nro recorded in 
Wilks. During It tja-Wodoyar*8 reign occurred one of 
the most important events in the nnnals of tlio Mysore 
House, the acquisition of Scringapatanh For what reasons 
this was cflcctcd has been made known already; in IGIO the 
viceroy, Tinimnln-Itaja (Tirumala 11) retired to Talkud, 
where he shortly after died, and on his retirement, Raja- 
Woclcyar look possession of Scringapatam and transferred 
thither the scat of Government. (See ante) . At the same 
time, the religion of Vishnu was adopted by the court. 


Ib'ija-Wodcynr c.xtcnded the possessions of his family luj*- 
over all the south of the present Mysore district, and 
captured several plicc.s towards the north from JagadGva 
Bayn. ** nis rule was remarkable for the rigour and 
severity which he exorcised towards the subordinate 
Wodoyurs, and his indulgence towards the raitjats. The 
Wodeyars were generally dispossessed and kept in con- 
rmcment, on a scanty allowance, at tlio scat of Govern- 


ment; and it was the policy of Rnja-Wodeyar to reconcile 
the raiyats to the change by exacting from them no 


larger sums than they had formerly paid.” He is said to 
have thrashed, according to his vow, one of his brother- 
Wodeyars on the field of battle with his riding-whip. 
{E.G. Ill Seringapatam H and G4 and T.-Narasipur G3). 
More important than this, he overcame Tirumala-Raja, 
the Vijayanogar Viceroy, and seated himself on the 
jewelled throne in Seringapatam. {E.C. IV Yedatoro 17 
and 18). Both these statements are confirmed by 
Chidananda in his Munivamsdhhyudaya. Whatever 
were the means by which this ivas accomplished^ it 
is undoubted that the Viceroy retired to Talkad in IGIO, 
where ho shortly after died and that Raja-Wodeyar took 
possession of Seringapatam and made it his capital in 
place of Mysore. This seems to have been countenanced 
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by the Vijayanagar sovereign Venkatapati-Baya, who 
is said to have confirmed Eiaja-^rVodeyar in 1612 in 
the possession of Ummattnr and Seringapatam. {Ibid 
T.-Narasipur 62). Another record implies that he con- 
sidered the Mysore Kings to have a right to the throne 
of Karnata. Nanjangud 198). From 1610 A.D., 

accordingly, dates the independence of the Mysore Eajas, 
though it is curioas that some of their inscriptions still 
acknowledge the Vijayanagar supremacy down to as late 
a period as 1668 {E.G. IV, Gundlupet 65) and Narasa- 
Baja of Mysore is said to be the right hand of the Vija- 
yanagar sovereign in 1642 A.D. {E.G. IV, Yedatore 6). 
But at the same time, they make numerous grants in 
their own independent authority, one of the earliest that 
can be cited being of the date 1612 A.D. {E.G. IV 
Ghamarajnagar 200; E.G. Ill Seringapatam 150[datedin 
1616 A.D. and 117 dated in 1625 A.D and T.-Narsipur 
13, dated in 1633 A.D.) A likeness of Baja-Wodeyar is 
to be seen on a pillar in the Narayanaswami temple at 
Melkote. {M.A.R. 1917, Para 142). 

' All the sons beihg dead, Chama-Baja, a grandson, succee- 
ded. BythecaptureofChannapatna, in 1630, he absorbed 
the territories of Jagadeva Baya into the Mysore State, 
and completed what remained of conquest in the south. 
He pursued the same policy as his predecessor. A copper- 
plate grant of his dated in 1623 A.D., has been discovered 
{M.A.R. 1908, para 75). He was the author of a Kannada 
proseversion of Valmiki Ramayana which is called Ghama- 
rajdhti-vildsa. {Ibid). He visited Sravana-Belgola and 
re-established worship there, making grants to the famous 
temple at the place. (See Chidananda’s Munivamsa- 
bhyudya.) 

Immadi Bfija-Wodeyar, who came next, was a posthu- 
mous son of Baja-Wodeyar. {E.G. IV, Yedatore 17). He 
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Tk'A.n fthorlly aflflr his accession poisoned hv* tlie Aalavnyi, 
anti Knnlirav.i N*nr?isi*Raja anccceded him. lie wns the 
ion of the g.illinl nnd generous Dettada Chnma*Rnja, 
who Ind Xycon aupersedM hy his yotinfjer brother. The 
tfo/rtrdyi ihouj’hl to find him ns forbearing* and unainhi- 
lious ns his father, lint he had nlrcady, when living? in 
ohfcnrily, piven evidence of his emulous and chivnlric 
spirit. Jle.irinp of a celebrated champion athlete at 
TrichinopoU* who had overcome all opjKjnents, he went 
there in disptiise, and defcatwl and slew him in the 
prc’iicnce of the whole court. Declining all honours for 
Ihf* feat, ho quietly i\lip|>cd away at nipht and returned 
home. Soon after his installation at Mysore, where that 
ceremony continued to l>e jvrforincd* ho learned of tho 
jtK*anfi by which his prcdeccs-sor had l>cen removed, and 
had the mlnisler a-ssassinated. Tho two i>eons, or fooU 
ftoldiera, who did the deed Mated the wall of the minister’s 
court«yard after dnrlr, and lay in wait until ho passed 
across, preceded hy n iorchbearer. The latter was first 
hilled, and the torch went out. * Whonreyou ? ” said tho 
minister. Your enemy,’* replied one of the peons, and 
made a blow. Tiie minister closed with him and threw 
him down, holding him by tho throat. Tho other 
peon, in the dark, knew not which was which. “Arc 
you top or bottom?" ho asked. "Bottom," gasped tho 
halbstranglcd peon, on which his companion dealt the 
fatal blow. 

The year after his accession, Kanthirava had to defend Attack or 
Scringapatam against tho attack of tho Bijfipur forces 
under Ran dhulla Kln'm; and, as already related, succco- rrixjiicd. 
ded in cfifcctually repelling tho invader. He Bubsequcntly 
carried his conquests over many districts to the south, 
taking Dannilyakankutc, Satyamangala and oilier places 
from the Nuyak of Madura. (See nnle under Vijaya^ 
nagar, SrbRanga VIl. He was the " right hand ” of 
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SrI-Banga VI, the Vijayanagar king to whom he afforded 
asylum at Belur. (See ant& under SrI-Banga VI ; also 
E.C. VI, Yedatore 5). Westwards, Arkalgud and 
Bettadpur were captured. Northwards, he took Hosur 
(now in Salem), and at Yelahanka inflicted a severe 
defeat on Kempe Gauda of Magadi, levying a large con- 
tribution on him. W^ith the booty obtained in his various 
expeditions, and the heavy tribute which from motives of 
policy he imposed on the gaiidas or heads of villages in 
order to reduce their power, he improved and enlarged 
the fortifications of Seringapatam, and endowed the 
principal temples. On his behalf, Dodaiya of Kankanhalli 
was in charge of Chennarayapatna. He hoped for this 
place in 1648 A.D. and, apparently by an arrangement 
with the Bijapur Sultan, the fort was included in the 
dominions of Kanthirava. {E,G. V, Channarayapatna, 
158, 160 and 165). Kanthirava built the Narasimha 
temple at Seringapatam, where stands a magnificent 
figure of his. It is beautifully carved and has a life-like 
majestic appearance. A grant to this temple was made 
by him in 1650 A.D. 1914-15, para 107). He 

assumed more of royal state in his court, and was the first 
to establish a mint, at which were coined the Kanthiraya 
huns and fanavis called after him, which continued to be 
the current national money until the Muhammadan 
usurpation. (See E.G. V, Arkalgud 64). He was, accord-^ 
iug to one inscriptional record, Krishna himself born to 
give peace to the world when it was troubled by the 
Turushkas, viz., Muhammadans. (E.G. Ill, Seringa- 
patara 103). He established many agrahards, bestowed 
numerous gifts, revived the observance of the Ekadasi- 
\ rata or the eleventh day vow in honor of Lakshmi- 
Krisimha like Ambarisha and other Kings of old. (See 
h.C. V, Arkalgud 04 ; also E.G. IV Yedatore 53 and 54 ; 
and Hcggaddevankote 119 and 120). In his honour, his 
queen built a inaiha in 1662 at Kalale and made a grant 
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to it. (iv.C. Ill Nnnjnngud 81). Ho should have died 
in or alwut 1GG2 A.D. 

The Jesuit Missionary Proonaza charges KanthTrava 
Ti'ith “ barbarity ” when he ordered the catting off of the 
noses of the opposing forces in his Maduriv campaign. 
His description of this war ending as “ a war for noses ” 
seems, as already rcniarkcd, an exaggerated one. Cut* 
ting the nose was a kind of punishment that was 
reserved in olden days for those who proved treacherous 
to their EOTurcign. Tirumola had robellcd against his 
suzerain and KanthTrava, who was fighting on tho 
latter’s behalf, probably inflicted it on the general of the 
opposing forces, which had hotly pursued the Mysore 
army on its retreat homewards. (Sco ante under 
Vijayanagar, SrT-Ranga VI. In regard to “ cutting of 
noses” as a punishment, see note at tho end of this 
Volume.) 

Kanthirava died without issue, and of the possible 
claimants to tho throne, tho most suitable w*ero a grand* 
son and a great-grandson of B5la Ohamarrija, both about 
thirty-two years of age. The former, though of a junior 
branch, was selected, and is known ns Podda-PDva-Raja ; 
tho latter, afterw'ards Chikka-Deva-ltaja, was, with his 
father, placed in confinement at Hangala. A number of 
inscriptions dated in 1GG3 {E. <7. HI Mandya 114, 
Serinpapatam 13 and T.-Narsipur 23) show that ho was 
in full favour in that year. A grant of bis dated in that 
year to Raghavendra-tirtha of the Raghavendra-swSmi 
matha of Nanjangud is also known, (bee M.A.R. 1917, 
Para 143). It was during Dodda-Dova-Eaja’s reign that 
SrI-Ranga-Raya, (III,) the then ruler of Vijayanagar, 
fled for refuge to Bednur. Sivappa Nayak, who was the 
de facto ruler of that State, entered upon a considerable 
range of conquests southwards under pretence of estab** 
lishing the royal line, and appeared before Seringapatam 


Do4cl«-Duva 

nija 

W^oyir. 
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with a large force. He was, however, compelled to 
retreat, and the Mysore armies before long overran 
Sakkarepatna, Hassan, and other places, with the Gov- 
ernment of which Sri-Ranga-Raja had been invested by 
Sivappa Nayak. The Nayak of Madura now invaded 
Mysore, meditating the conquest of the country ; but not 
only was he forced to retire, but Erode and Dharapuram 
yielded to the Mysoreans, who levied heavy contributions 
on Trichinopoly and other important places. Dodda- 
Deva-Baja was a great friend of the Brahmans, and was 
profuse in his grants and donations to them. He is said 
to have made all the gifts mentioned in the Hemddri and 
other sacred books and established in every important 
village inns (chatras) for the distribution of food. 
those who were persecuted by the Mlechchas {i.e., Mnaani” 
madans), who had seized upon the land, flocked to him 
for protection. (E.G. IV, Yedatore 54). Details of his 
conquests are given in one record. {E,0. Ill, Seringa- 
patara 14). He defeated at Erode, it is said, the army of 
the lord of Madura, slew Damaralaiyappendra and put to 
flight Anantoji, etc. (See ante under Vijayanagar) . He 
died at Chikanayakanhalli, which, together with Hulyur- 
durga and Kunigal, had been conquered not long before. 
The Mysore kingdom at this period extended from Sakkre- 
patna in the west to Salem in the east, and from Chik- 
nayakanhalli in the north to Dharapuram (Coimbatore 
District) in the south. The poet Chamayya (about 3 700 
A.D.) has, in his work Devardjendi’a-Sdngatya, given a 
description of his reign. (See Narasimhachar’s Karna- 
taka-Kavi-GJiarite, II, 535). 

Aruong his titles were muru-manneya-ganda, para- 
rdija-hhayanhara and Eindu-rdyasuratrdna. "We know 
the last of these is a title claimed by the kings of 
the first Vijayanagar Dynasty from the very begin- 
ning of theii rule. Dodda-Deva-Kaya claims to have 
obtained the Kingdom by his valour. (Mysore Palace 
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Plates, dated in 1003 A. D. ilf. A. li. 1908-1909, 
Para 99). 

A grant of his of some interest is the one mentioned in 
T.^Narsipitr 23, dated in 1UG3 A.D., in favour of one 
Vcnkatavaraduchurya, a descendant of the Tutdehurya, 
who was the guru of Srl-Riitnaraja. The recipient is 
described ns Brihaspati in the nssembiy (of the learned), 
conversant with Logic, acquainted with the Pada siuma 
of Patanjali und the essence of the Vedanta. He is said 
to have been celebrated for liia generosity, in having given 
away in marriage a croro of virgins. He evidently was 
descended in the family of TAtacharya, to which the two 
brothers referred to in the reign of Virupuksha-Rfiya 
(Vijayanagar Dynasty D belonged. It is noted in this 
inscription that the King wrote out the grant himself in 
the Arya (i.c., Marathi or Nugari) characters in consider- 
ation of the donee being his pMrtr. To the same Venkata- 
vamdachurya. another grant (of Tnbinkcrc in Tumkur) 
was made in 1CG2 A.D. The Halagcro plates, dated in the 
same year, reeord a still another grant of this King — of 
a village named after himself in the Tumkur District. 
(E.C. XII Kunigal 37.) Another grant was made by him 
in 10G4 A.D. ns a thank-oQcring for the victory obtained 
by him against the Ikkeri Chief {E.C, XII Kunigal 4G). 
Two spurious grants pretending to have been issued by 
him are also known, (See 1910-11, Para 129). 

There is, besides, a grant of his dated in 16C3 A.D. 
(M.A.lt. 1912, Para 2G). 

Chikka-Deva-Eiija, who was passed over at the com- 
mencement of the preceding reign, now succeeded, and 
became one of the most distinguished of the Mysore 
Bajas. His early youth had been passed at Yelandur 
where he had formed an intimacy with a Jain named 
Vishalaksha Pandit. When Chikka-Deva-Raja and his 
father were confined at Hangala, this man continued his 
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attachment and followed them into captivity ; not, how- 
ever, from disinterested affection, but because he had 
ascertained by his knowledge of the stars that Chikka- 
Deva-Raja would certainly succeed to the throne. 
Having obtained a promise that if such an event should 
come to pass he should be made prime minister, he 
repaired to the capital and industriously circulated in 
secret among influential persons the prediction of Chikka- 
Deva-Haja’s destiny. When, therefore, Dodda-Deva- 
Raja died, every one was prepared to receive the suc- 
cessor decreed by fate. They did not acquiesce quite so 
readily when the pandit was made minister, but the 
ability of the Raja and his adviser soon silenced all 
murmurs. 


stablish- 
lent of post. 


One of the earliest measures of the new reign was the 
establishment, for the first time, of a regular post 
throughout the country. Its functions were, however, 
conjoined with those usually discharged by a detective 
police, and information of the private transactions of 
each district was thus regularly collected and sent to 
court by the postal officials. 


Extension of 
the Kingdom . 


Several conquests were made between 1675 and 1678, 
the most important of which were those of Madgiri and 
Midagesi, with some of the intermediate districts ; which 
brought the Mysore frontier, projecting in a long arm 
northwards, up to that of Karnatic Bijapur, now^ disorga- 
nized by the raids of Sivaji, consequent on the dispute 
previously mentioned between him and his half brother 
Yenkoji. 


During the next ten years were introduced a number 
of financial changes, having for their object, the increase 
of the revenue. The Raja was, it is said, unwilling to 
incur the risk of increasing in a direct manner the estab- 


Einancial 

changes. 
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lifihcd proportion of ono«sixlh fihnrc of the crop pnyal)le to 
thccrown ni land revonno. A numbcrof petty taxes wore 
therefore itn|>ose(1, of a vexatious diameter, in order that 
the rattjnU might he driven to seek relief and compound 
for their abolition in voluntarily submitting to an increase 
of the land n^-'e^pnicnt. liands held by the soldiery as 
part payment for their services were, on grounds of 
|)oHcy, exempted. These measures gave rise to great 
discontent, which was fanned by the Jangama priests. 
The opposition was manifested by a determination not 
to till the land. The rntyati deserted their villages and 
assembled ns if to emigrate. The Raja’s resolution was 
prompt, hut sanguinary. He invited all the Jangama 
priests to meet him at Kanjangud for the purpose of 
discussing matters. Only four hundred attended. \Yhat 
followed is thus described by Wilks:— 

A largo pic liad Ixjon previously prepared in a walled onclo* 
sure, connected by a sorics of squares com{)Osod of tont walls 
with the c.anopy of audieoco, at which they were successively 
received one at a time, and after making their ol>oUanco woro 
desired to retire to a pLsco whore, according to custom, they os* 
peeled to find refrosluncnls prepared at the expense of the Ihlja. 
Expert oxceutioncm were in waiting in the square, and every 
individual in succession was ho skilfully beheaded and tumbled 
into tho pit as to give no alarm to tlioso who followed, and tbo 
business of tho public audionco wont on without interruption 
or suspicion. Circular orders had l)oon sent for tho destruc- 
tion, on tho samo day. of all tho Jangam muffr (places of 
residence and worship) in his dominions; and tho number 
reported to have been in consequence destroyed was upwards 
of seven hundred. This notable achiovomont was followed by 
the operations of tho troops, which had also boon previously 
combined. Wberovor a mob bad assomblodi a detachment of 
troops, chiefly cavalry, was collected in tho neighbourhood, 
and prepared to act on ono and tbo samo day. Tho orders 
were distinct and simple ; to charge without parley into tho 
midst of tho mob ; to cut down in tho first selection every 
roaft wearing an orange-coloured robo (the iwculiargarb of the 
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Jangama priests) ; and not to cease acting until the crowds bad 
everywhere dispersed. It may be concluded that the effects of 
this system of terror left no material difficulties to the final 
establishment of the new system of revenue. 

The chief odium of these massacres, as well as the innova- 
tions which had led to them, naturally fell upon the Yelandur 
Pandit who was at the head of the administration. An 
impression also got abroad that the Raja was about to aban- 
don the doctrines of the Jangama cult in which he was brought 
up, and to revive the ascendancy of the Jain faith. The result 
was that the minister fell a victim to a plot against his life, 
and he was assassinated one night while returning from court. 
The Raja was much affected at the news and hastened to the 
death-bed of his faithful counsellor; who, with his dying 
breath, recommended a Brahman named Tirumalaiyangar as 
the most able and honourable man to succeed him as minister. 

In the many inscriptions that have been discovered 
of Ghikka-Deva-Baya’s reign, there is not even a whisper 
of this opposition or suppression, 

AceiTiisition of These transactions bring us to 1687 — the period when 

Bangniore. Mughals, having captured Bijapur, were taking 

possession of the Karnatic provinces dependent on it 
and forming the Province of Sira. The agreement as to 
the sale at this time of Bangalore by Venkoji, to the 
Mysore Raja for three lakhs of rupees, its seizure by 
Khasim Khan, the Mughal general, before the entry 
of the Mysore troops, and the conclusion of the bargain 
notwithstanding, are related in the account of that 
district. Bangalore had now become a possession of the 
Mysore Raja who assiduously cultivated an alliance with 
Aurangazlb through general Khasim Khan, while at the 
same time extending his territories in directions that 
would not interfere with the Mughal operations. Tum- 
kur was taken the same year ; then, turning east by way 
of Hoskote, the Mysore army descended the Ghats and 
subdued a great part of Baramahal and Salem. Between 
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1G90 and 1C9J, the tcrrilorica were extbnued westwards, 
and all the districts up to the Baba Budan mountains, 
including Ilussan, Banavar, Chikniagalur and Vaslara 
were taken from Bednur. And by a treaty concluded in 
lG9 i with the chief of that Siatc, all these conquests, 
except Aigur and Vastara, were retained by Mysore. 

The project was next formed of invading the posses- »*hr*tt* 
fiions of the Nnyak of ^^ndurA, and Trichinopoly was "rinpapaum 
besieged in IG9G. But while the strength of the army 
was cngagctl l>cforc that fortress, a Mahratta force,— 
marching to the relief of Gingoo where Riima llaj, the 
eccond son of Siiv&ji, had been long besieged by the 
Mughalfi under Zulfikar KhAn, — attracted by the hope 
of plunder, suddenly appeared before Scringapatam. An 
express was at once sent to the Balavayi Kumuraiya 
directing him to return for the protection of the capital. 

Bot AS he had made a vow not to appear before his Buja 
before ho had taken Trichino{>oly, he despatched his son 
Boddaiya in command of o force, which came up by 
rapid marches, and, by means of a stratagem which 
seems often to have been resorted to by the Mysore 
troops, inflicted a total defeat upon the enemy, In %vhich 
the leaders were slain and the whole of the ordinance, 
baggage and military stores of every description captured. 

It was the practice of the Mysore army to perform their 
night marches by the light of numerous torches, and 
this was made the foundation of a stratagem eftcctod in 
the. following manner: — 

Id tho ovoning, the dalavilyi sent a soiall dotachmont in 
the direction opposite to that on which ho had planned his 
attack ; and in tho probable lino by which ho would more to 
throw his forco into tho capital. This dotachmont was 
snpplicd with tho requisite number of torches and an equal 
number of oxen, W’hich wore arranged at proper distances, 
with a flambeau tied to tho horns of each in a situation whore 
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Chamarojmtgar 92) describes liiin ns sested on tbo 
throne of the KarnSts dominion like the great Indm and 
thus enmnemtes his conquests: — In the cast, defeating 
tlic I'nndya King Chokka (i.c. Chokkanalha Xayaka of the 
Madura Kayak Dynasty) lie aeir.cd Trifiura (i.e. Trichi- 
nopoly) and AnanLapuri ; in the west, smiting the Kcladi 
Kings, with the Yavanas (i.e. the Muhammadans of 
33ijfipur), he took Sakalcsapura (Sakicspur in the present 
IJassan District) and Arkalgudw (also in the Ilassan 
District); in the north, defeating Hanadullu-Khrm (the 
Bijapur General) lie captured KCtasainudia, with 
Kandikcrc, llandalakcro, GuUir, Tuinkur and llonnavalli 
(all in the Tumkar District). Defeating in battle 
Musbtika, who was nido<l by tbo Mornsas (a peclion of 
Vokkaligas found in the Kolar District) and Kirulas (it. 
Bedars), be captured Jadaganadurga, and changed its 
name to Chikka-Duvarriyadurga (now Devaruyadurga in 
the Tutnkur District). The (image of the) Varulm or 
Boar which was lost in the Y'nvana (i e. Muhammadan) 
invasion, he brought from Sriimishna (in the South Arcot 
District) and set it up with devotion in Scringapatam. 
(This image is now in Mysore City, where it was removed 
in the time of Purnaiya). Another record, dated in 1 079 
A.D. (IC.C. Ill Stringapatam 101) gives tho same 
particulars but adds that he also conquered Timinoppa 
Gauda and Baraappa Gauda and took Madhugiri, 
Midagesi, Bijjavara and Ghannaruyadurga (all in the 
Tumkur District), As tho copturc of these places is not 
raontioncd in tho inscription dated in 1075 A.D., and 
appears in tho one doted in 3079 A.D., it might be 
inferred that they were taken between 1075 and 1079 
A.D. The campaign against Chokkanutlm, tho Madura 
Nuyaka, was, according to Wilks, a retaliatory measure, 
Chokkanutha, it would appear, “had meditated tho entire 
conquest of Mysoor." As tho consequence of tho War, 
Chokkanotha lost Erode' and Dhiirnpuram and his 
M. or. VOL. n. 164 
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country suffered the levy of contributions at the hands of 
Chikka-Deva as far as Trichinopoly. This occurred, 
according to Wilks, in 1667 A.D. Inscriptions of a 
Devaraja-Udaiyar have been found at Satyamangalam 
and Vinnappalli in G-opichettipalaiyam in the Coimbatore 
District, These are dated in 1669 and 1671 A.D. 
{M.E.B. 1910, No. 181 ; V. Bangachari, Eiscriptious of 
the Madras Presidency, I. 551 and 552) and might be 
referred to Dodda-Deva-Raja Wodeyar, whose reign ended 
in 1672 A.D. Conceding that these records indicate an 
earlier occupation of parts of the Coimbatore country by 
the Wodeyars of Mysore — probably in the reign of Dodda- 
Deva-Raja — the fact that the war against Chokkanatha 
is referred to in Chikka-Deva’s record dated in 1675 A.D. 
and repeated in another dated in 1679, as quoted above, 
shows that the campaign should have been undertaken 
prior to 1675 A.D, As Chikka-Deva ascended the throne 
in 1672, the event should have occurred between 1672 and 
1675 A.D. Wilks’ date of 1667 A.D., seems therefore 
rather too early and has to be given up, (See in this 
connection R. Satyanatha Aiyar, History of the Nay ales 
of Madura, 161-163, 172-174). In conformity with, 
this view is the fact that Chikka-Deva’s inscriptions 
dated in 1673 and 1676 A.D,, have been found in the 
Coimbatore country. This indicates that he was 
extending his conquests to the South at the expense of 
the Nayak ruler of Madura. (Sewell, List of Antiqidties 
I, 194 ; Rangachari, Inscri-ptions of the Madras Presi-' 
dency I, 527 ; M.E.B. 1910, 209 of 1909). What led to 
this extension it is not by any means clear. It has been 
suggested by Mr. Sathyanatha Aiyar that about the time; 
that Chikka-Deva-Raja ascended the throne, the Chiefs 
of Madura and Tanjore combined with the Sultan of 
Bijapur and a few of the local chiefs and put up a fight 
against him on behalf of SrI-Ranga Raya HI. the Vijaya-, 
nagar Emperor,; A battle was fought at Erode, but the 
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combined allies were defeated and Sri-Ranga-Ruya III 
Bought refuge with the chief of Ikkvri. This chief, after 
an unsuccessful attempt at forming an alliance with 
Chikka-Dcva-Ruja, took up the cause of SrI-Ranga-Raya 
III and invaded Mysore. He was defeated at Hassan 
and Sakkarepatnn, which Chikka-Deva nnnc:ccd to his 
own dominions. The defeats which he, Chikka*Duva, 
inflicted on his enemies at Erode, Hassan and Sakkarc- 
patna arc referred to in some of his inscriptions already 
quoted. {E.C. Ill Scringapatani 151 ; Chamarajnagar 
92 and Seringapalam 1-1). As we have seen, Seringapatam 
151 refers to the defeat of the Pandya King Chokka and 
the capture of Tripura (t e. Trichinopoly) and Anantapuri 
and to his fighting the Kcladi chief and the Muhamma- 
dans and his conquest of Saklcspur and Arkalgud. 
Seringapaiatn 14 which is dated in 1780 A D., five years 
later than 115, gives fuller particulars of 

the victories over Chokkanutha of Madura and the Kcladi 
chief. It says that Chikka-Deva ‘'defeated the army of 
the Lord of Madura in the Erodu (Erode) country, slew 
Damaralaiyyapondra, and put to flight AnantOji. Ho 
captured the clepliant named KulasZUhnra, and closely 
besieging them, took by assault Cbamballi-pura (Samhalli 
in the Bhavuni Taluk), Omaluru (Oioalur in the Salem 
District) and Dharapuvam (in the Coimbatore District). 
Conquering the army of the Keladi Kings, he captured 
the elephant called GangCidharavtxk^ took the impregnable 
fortresses of Hasana (Hassan) and Sakkarepatna.” 
These two wars of Cbikka-Dova enabled him not only to 
consolidate his position but also to Avard off all blows 
both from the north and the south, 

Seringapatam 14 (dated in 1G8G A.D.) also states 
that Chikka-Deva defeated the Mahruttas from Pancha- 
vati (Nasik) and killed (in battle) Dadaji, their leader 
and cut off the limbs and noses of Jaitaji and Jasavanta. 
(See Appendix at the end of this Volume). He also 
M. or. VOL. II. 154*. 
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reduced to abject terror Sambbu {i.e. Sambbaji, son 
of Sivaji), Ikkeri. Basava (Basavappa Nayak, adopted 
son of Channammaji, widow and successor of Sumase- 
kbara-Nayak) and Bkoji (i.e., Venkoji, brother of Sivaji, 
who had seized Tanjore), A later inscription— 
Seringapatam 64 dated in 1722 — states that Chikka-Deva 
conquered the Lord of Madura {i.e. the Nayak King 
Chokkanatha) and withstood Sivaji at the time when the 
rulers of the countries around Agra, Delhi and Bhagya- 
nagara (Haidarabad) were falling down before him and 
presenting tribute. He thus acquired the title of 
Apratima-vlra (or unrivalled hero) which is one of the 
distinctive epithets of the Mysore Maharajas, The same 
record sums up his achievements by adding that he 
defeated attacks from every point of the compass made by 
Turukas (Muhammadans), Morasas (Telugu Vokkaligas) 
of the Kolar and surrounding country to the north- 
east, Areyas (Mahrattas), Tigulas (Tamils), Kodagas 
(Coorgs) and Malegas (hill tribes in the West), besides 
Kutupu-shah (of Golkonda) and Adil Shah (of Bijapur). 
What led to such an unprecedented combination against 
him as is mentioned in certain of his records is not quite 
clear. It is possible that he was a competitor for the 
vacant throne of the Vijayanagar King (Sri-Banga-Baya 
III). Sivaji appears to have been fired with that 
ambition (see Sathyanatha Iyer, Nayahs of Madura, 
176-7, f. n, 71) and the claim put forward for Chikka- 
Deva that he refused to yield to him while all other 
'rulers (around Agra, Delhi and Haidarabad) had done 
so, shows that he hotly disputed Sivaji’s attempt at 
cherishing any such idea. As a matter of fact, the desc- 
ription of Chikka-Deva (in Chamarajnagar 92 dated in 
1675 A.D.) as seated on the throne of theKarnata domi- 
nion like the great Indra and his subsequent despatch of 
an embassy to the Mughal emperor in 1700 A.D. and his 
obtaining from him a new signet bearing the title of 
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Jagn-Dcva’Jiutja, the sovereign of the world, and permis- 
sion to sit on his ivory throne indicate the success — partial, 
it may be — that attended hisefTorts in the same direction. 

Entirely in accordance with this political ambition of 
Chikka-Deva is the ascription to him of the titles of the 
Vijayanngar king in Tirunmh’irya’s Chikkadccanljavijaya 
and Apratima-vira-Chdriia : — SnmuJi Mahiirdjddhi- 
rdja-Iidjaparanu-^vara Praudha-Pratnpa-Apratima- 
virannrapaii Sri'Chikkadcvardja-Mahdrdja of which 
the first part is one connected with the Vijayanagar 
kings from the time of Dova-Ruya I. Such an ascription 
would bo meaningless except on the basis that the 
sovereign to whom they arc given was held to be the 
successor of the last representative of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty to which they belonged. That this ascription is 
not peculiar to Tiruiualarya is clear from the fact that it 
occurs in a slightly varied form in the works of Chikupa- 
dhyuya, another poet of Cliikka-Dova’s reign. His 
wording is as follows: — Pdjddkiruja’Iidj(tparamt$vara^ 
pratima-Praudha-Prafdpat etc., etc. (See Chikkupa- 
dhyuya’s Kamaldchala viahdtmya). The same termi- 
nology is adopted by Mallikarjuna in his Sri~Panga- 
viahdtmya. 

Chikka-Deva-Raja encouraged learning and literary Ohikka-Deva. 
pursuits. (See Tirumalarya’s Apraiivia‘Vua~cliarUa), 

There flourished at his Court the following among other ratron. 
poets and poetesses : — Tirumalarya (also known as Tiru- 
malaiyangar); Singarya, his brother; Chikkupadhyaya ; 

Timraakavi ; Mallikarjuna ; Venugopfila-Varaprasada ; 

Mallarasa ; Srungaramma and Honnamraa. The works 
of these writers have added lustre to Kannada literature as 
a whole. Of these Tirumalarya stands pre-eminently 
high, his brother Sringarya coming next after him. 
Tirumalarya was, as we have seen, Chikka-Deva’s 
minister as well. It is said that Tiruraalarya’s father, 
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Alaga-Singarya was the Pauranika of iGhikka-Deva’s 
father Dodda-Deva-Raja and that Tirumalarya and 
Chikka-Deva studied together^ and in after life beoaine 
Ghikka-Deva’s minister. Born in 1(345, he is said to 
have died in 170(5, surviving his sovereign but two years. 
He was a pious SrI-Vaishnava and was wholly devoted 
to his master. All his known works bear his sovereign’s 
name or title: — ApvcLtiinoL-viT(i~clicirita’, an original work 
on Kannada prosody based on Sanskrit models, wherein 
every descriptive example is a stanza in praise of 
Ghilcka-Deva ; GhiJcka-Deva-Baja-Vijaya, a cliam'pu work 
devoted to the history of the kings of Mysore, of great 
value to the historical student ; GhilcJca-Deva-Bdja- 
Vamsdvali, a prose work of great literary merit, also 
devoted to the history of Mysore kings; and Ghikka-Dcva- 
Rdja-Sataka, a centum in praise of Chikka-Deva-Raja, 
even a single copy of which has not yet been discovered. 
Chikkupadhyaya, whose real name was Lakshmipathi, is 
perhaps the most voluminous writer known in Kannada. 
A Sri-Vaishnava by faith, belonging to Terakanambi, 
several of his known works, which number some twenty- 
eight, deal with topics connected with that religion. In 
some of these, he gives considerable space to Chikka- 
Deva’s pedigree and conquests. Among the latter, he 
mentions how, in the east, Chikka-Deva inflicted a defeat 
on Chokkalinga {i.e., Chokkanatha) and how he captured 
his several horses and added to his territories Paramati, 
Malali, Muttamjatti, Sendamangala, Ariyalur, Toreyur, 
Anantagiri, Kunturu, Anduru and other places. He also 
refers to the campaign against the Ikkeri chief and to 
his conquest of Arkalgud, Angadi, Nuggihalli, Saklesapura 
and Belur. In the north, he is said to have taken Hon- 
nali, Kandikere, Bhutipura,' Handanakere, Jadakanagiri, 
Tumkur, Maddagiri-durga, Channaraya-durga, Midigesi, 
Holavanahalli. In the south, he is said to have conquered 
the Todavanad, or Toda country, which may be taken to 
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be the Nllgiris. He states that he wrote several of his 
works at the special request of Chikka-Deva-Raja. One 
of these is named Chikka-Deoa'Rdja-Snngara-padagalu. 
•Another protege of Chikka-Dova-Baja was Timmakavi, 
the author among other works, of Yadavagiri Hahdtmya. 
In this work, the campaigns of Chikka-Deva are referred 
to at some length# The fights against Ghokkalinga-Nayaka 
of Madura; Rrimachandra Nuyaka of Sendamangala, 
Venkatanayaka of Velapuri (Belur) ; and Narasanayaka 
of Jadakanadurga are also mentioned. Chikkupadhyaya 
not only himself composed many works but also induced a 
number of his contemporaries to write. Among the latter 
a^e especially Mallarasa and Mallikarjuna. Timmakavi 
was probably the author of Ghikka-Deva-Rdja- Vamsavali, 
which Mr. Narasimhachar sets down to a poet of the 
name of VSnugopalavaraprasada, which evidently, as he 
himself suspects, is merely descriptive of the source from 
which the poet obtained his poetic inspiration. In this 
work, we have a brief outline of the pedigree of the Mysore 
kings who ^rere the forbears of Chikka-Deva-Raja. (R. 
Narasimhachar, Kamataka-Kavi-Charite, 11. 506-7). 

Chidananda Kavi, the author of Munivam^d-bhyudaya, 
was another poet who lived and wrote in Chikka-Heva’s 
reign. He gives the king’s pedigree at some length and 
addresses him in his work. In his account of Mysore 
Kings, he gives some interesting details which are con- 
firmed by what is contained in the inscriptions of the 
period. According to him, Chikka-Deva-Bajabore the title 
of Sringdra Karnataka Chakri {i.e., Emperor of the 
beautiful Karnataka country). Singarya, brother of 
Tirumalarya, wrote Mtiravinda-Govinda, the only drama 
known to Kannada literature. It is in four acts and is 
based on Sri Harsha Deva’s RatndoaU, though it departs 
from the original in certain respects. Singarya appears 
to have been a poet at Ohikka-Heva’s court. Among the 
poetesses of the reign are Honnamma and Srungaramma. 
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Of these, the former was apparently in the service of 
queen Devajammanni of Yelandur, She was held in 
high esteem for her poetic talents by Singarya, under 
whose inspiration she wrote a poem called Hadi-badeija- 
Dharma. This treats of the duties of a virtuous wife, with 
examples taken from epic sources. Unlike this poetess, 
Srungaramma, the other poetess, was a Brahman, though 
both were ardent SrI-Vaishnavas. Srungaramma calls 
herself “ the little daughter ” of Chikka-Deva-Raja, 
which shows that she had had his patronage. She wrote 
a poem Padmmi Kalydna, which is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the marriage of Srinivasa, the deity at Tirupati, 
with Padmini. But, perhaps, the greatest poet of 
Chikka-Deva’s reign was LakshmTsa, theauthor 
Bhdraia. He belonged to Devanur, in Kadur District, just 
beyond the territorial limits of Chikka-Deva’s kingdom. 
Despite this fact, it has been admitted that he belonged 
to the Karnataka country and that his work has been 
accorded the highest place in Kannada literature, ancient 
or modern. Its popularity is unique among all classes of 
Kannada readers and its fame has spread far and wide 
throughout the Kannada speaking land. As has been 
remarked, there is hardly a Kannada knowing man who 
has not read it or heard it read. Not only did Ohikka- 
Deva-Raja prove himself a great patron of literary 
talent, but was also himself an author of merit in Sanskrit 
and Kannada. Among his works are; — GhiJcJca-Deva- 
Bdja-Binnappa; Gita-Gopdla; Bhdgavata\ Sesliadharmci‘, 
and Bharat a. Of these, the first mentioned is a prose work 
conceived in the classical (Hala-Kannada) style.. As its 
name indicates, it consists of thirty . ‘ petitions ’ addressed 
by the royal author to God N arayanaswami of the 
Melkote temple whom he styles his ‘ family deity ’ {Kitla- 
Daiva) . Chikka-Deva was an ardent Srl-Vaishnava and 
in these thirty appeals he sets out the essence of that 
religious faith. Parts of this work are of a self -revelatory 
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charactcjr and as such are of great interest. The eternal 
problems of life and death are discussed in it in a moving 
manner. (See for example the Ninth Binnappa). It 
is an intensely human document, with an appeal 
which will never fail. In its preliminary portion, the 
royal poet gives an interesting account of his conquests, 
which, in the main, is in accord with what the inscrip- 
tional records, above quoted, furnish ns with. The work 
entitled Bhdgavata is also known as ChiJcka-Deva-Rdjd- 
Sakti'Vildsa. It is a Kannada prose commentary on the 
well-known Sanskrit work. Similarly, the Bhdrata is a 
Kannada prose commentary on the great epic, though it 
only treats of that work from the Sdntiparva onwards. 
Seshadharma is also a Kannada prose commentary on 
the Sanskrit work of the same name. The Glta-Gopdla 
is modelled on Jaya-Deva’s famous work Gita^Govinda 
and is replete with devotional hymns. The author claims 
to suggest an easy way to win salvation. He says that 
through songs he points the way to salvation much like 
the physician who gives medicine in milk to the sickman 
who dislikes milk. In this work we have a more elaborate 
description of Chikka-Deva’s conquests. As a great many 
of the verses appearing in this part of the work also 
figure in two of Tirumalarya’s works {Apratima-vira- 
Charita and Chih'ka-Deva'Rdya’Gharita), it has created 
the doubt that this might have been written by Tiruma* 
larya and published in the name of his sovereign. 
There is, however, this to be said against this view, that 
royal authors have sometimes borrowed verses from the 
works of contemporary poets to describe their own 
conquests. Krishna-Deva-Baya of the III Vijayanagar 
dynasty in writing his Amuktamalyada has, for example, 
borrowed freely from the introductory part of Allasani 
Peddana’s work. Though the same doubt as to the author- 
ship of the Amuhtamdlyada has been expressed, the 
balance of opinion has been in favour of the view that 
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the work is that of Erislwa-Deoa-Bdya and not 
Peddanarya. There is also the further fact that the 
GUa-Gopdla contains matter which is far too personal to 
the king to have been written by another hand, unless 
v/e can concede that the minister was too well accjuainted 
with his sovereign’s inner religious feelings to pour himself 
forth as he would himself have done. SacJicliliudrdclidra- 
nirnaya is another work of Chikka-Deva which has come 
down to us. {M.A.B. 1908-1909, Para 101; also R. 
Narasimhachar, Karndtaha-Kavi-Charite 11. IB^etseq). 

As might be inferred, Chikka-Deva-Raja was an ardent 
SrI-Vaishnava. His works breathe the spirit of a true 
devotee, who put his faith in the feet of Sri-Narayana- 
svami of Melkote. He gave prominence to the Vajra- 
makuta (or Vaira-mudi) festival at this place and 
inaugurated the Gajendra festival there. (M.A.B. 1912, 
Para 127). Though he was a Vaishnava, he followed 
the Virasaiva (sometimes called Jangama) tenets as 
well, as his forefathers did and as his successors have 
always done. He was a tolerant prince though a pious 
Vaishnava ; he built a pond at Sravana-Belgola, apparently 
for the use of Jain pilgrims frequenting the place. 
According to an inscription in the mantapa of the pond, it 
appears to have been built by him in 1680 A.D. Chida- 
nanda says in his Miinivamsdbhyudaya that Chikka- 
Deva-Raja induced his brother Deva-Raja, to grant a 
village to the Belgola temple. 

Among Chikka-Deva’s grants are the following : — 

(1) The Chamarajuagar grant, dated in 1675 A.D., 
composed by Tirumalarya, recording a gift of two villages in 
the Terakanfimbi country, in favour of Krishna-Yaiva, who 
performed on the king's behalf the sraddlia ceremony at Gaya 

on oi the \ illagos were granted on the anniversary of) the 
death of the king’s father, they being renamed Chikka-Deva- 
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lUlyaimn nntl Kri«lmfl\>unv {fJ.C» IV Chamaraitxa^ar 92; 
M.AM. ]90S-190n. pim 100). 

(2) Tho Melkoto IlrttnAnujilchfiryA shrine Krant, tlutctl in 
1078*9 A. I)., in favour of Alaliasinjjur Iyengar for rccitinfi 
Iho .Vrt^<l6/nlrnM. (/^.C. Ill Heringaiyaism 91)* 

(0) Tlio PcrinRninlnm copper^pjato Rrant» flated in 1C8G 
A. I). (/v.C. Ill S<*rinRa|>:»tam H) in favour of tlio KCKlanda- 
nlma toniplo lio liuilt at ScrinRnpatam. 

(4) The Di'Vanacam coppor-plfttcs, ilatotl in 1671 A.D., 
roconlinR tho ijrant of two 0 {/rnIj/irat, Iwlh situalod in Di5va* 
naRsTA, ; natneil after his father ami l>csto\ve<l in his najno to 
leamM tnen of tho three sects of llnthmnns-— Snnirln, Sri- 
Vaislina^Ti and MAdliva {M.A.U. 1912, Pam 127.) Tl>o 
grant was coni{)os(>d hy IfAtnaynnam TirumalArjn. 

(0) Tlio Ullnnilmlli copper-ploto grant, dated in 1073, ro* 
cording a grant in favour of HudmmunidAvAntdhyaof PevanA- 
n'ulhya tnathn nt Hullandialli. {M.AJi. 1930, Pam 90)- 

(G^ TiieOarani cop|>er-plalo gmnt, dated in 1080, of which 
only ft copy is forthcoming, rcconling iho grant of Gamni, 
mnamwl Chikkadevantyapura. fts an <*?ro/n}m. (Jf.d./?. 1018 
Para 130.) 

Scringapitftin hecamn a flourishing City during Chikka- 
D5va-Unja‘8 reign. There is a high flown description 
of it in an inscription dated in 1G85 A.D. (E.C, III 
MalcalU 01). “With plum, jack, cocoanut, plantain, 
lime, orange, fig and other fruit trees, with bouse as 
high as hills, was the city filled; and with cow's and 
Brahmans, with trees and plants, with temples, with fine 
elephants like Airavata, with horses neighing like tho 
thunder of the clouds, with splendid chariots and foot- 
soldiers.” Such was ** the beautiful city Sriranga, 
having splendid gateways, an ornament to tlie lady-earth, 
surrounded by the Cauvery, filled with priests, poets, 
wise men and ministers.” Another town of some import- 
ance was Malvalli, which had, wo arc told, a “fort with 
a deep moat.” It was, it is recorded, filled with men 
learned in the Vedlinta, Sruti, Smriti and Dharma-Sastra, 


Hit capiltti. 
Seringn. 
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Apparently it was a great intellectual centre, if not 
actually a seat of learning. At this place, Chikka- 
Deva made in 1685 A.D. a magnificent pond for the use 
of the people. The political centre of gravity so far as 
Mysore was concerned had distinctly shifted from the 
West — from Banavasi, Dorasamudra, Araga, etc, to 
Seringapatam, which during the next hundred years 
became the object of attraction to every aspiring power 
in India. 

Chikka-Deva-Baja left an younger brother of the 
name of Kanthirava and a son by his queen Devamamba 
named Kanthirava Narasa-Baja II. The latter succeed- 
ed him. (See below). The former is mentioned in 
inscriptions, {E.G. Ill Seringapatam 64 etc). He does 
not appear to have ruled. Two of his grants are, how- 
ever, known. One of these is dated in 1672’ A.D. {E.G. 
Ill Ma.lvalli 69) which has been wrongly assigned bj 
Mr. Bice to king Kanthlrava-Narasa II, and the other is 
dated in 1676 A.D. {E.G. Ill T.-Narsipur 96). Person- 
ally Chikka-Deva-Baja is portrayed to us, both in 
inscriptions and in literary poems, as an intensely 
human personage. Seringapaia7n 14 calls him “ the 
generous Ghikka-Devendra ” who gave “ pleasure like 
Upendra.” He was apparently profuse in his gifts. 
(His many gifts to Brahmans seem to confirm this 
statement). His giving away the “ sixteen great gifts 
is referred to in the same inscription with evident 
approbation. He appears to have led his armies in 
person and to have won great fame both as a leader and 
as a soldier. His enemies are said to have sunk down in 
terror and rolled on the ground at sight of him, “as if 
he were himself the terrible Narasimha.” - This, of 
course, is hyperbolic language, but there is no doubt 
that he left on his contemporaries the impress of a born, 
general. His gallantry towards Akkareddy, whom he 
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cnught ntivc on Ihc fiold of brittle nt Erode nnd let off with 
mercy, is speci/'lly praised in one iwcm in Iiis lionoiir. 
He is described as fond of bis capital city and ns taking 
a delight in rambling through it. As regards his 
cncoumgeinent of the learned, the largo array of poets 
and authors who flourished in his reign is proof positive 
of a liighly developed literary taste in him. A jwet in 
culogir.iijg his patronage of learned men states that he 
treated them like the lover of n parrot, who not only found 
a cage for it, but also the milk and fruits to feed and 
protect it from 8tan.*ation. He is said to have given away 
iiouses and riches to learned men and to have protected 
them by encouraging Ic.arning among them. If tlio poet 
who supplies us all this informalton may be believed — his 
references to historical incidents havo been fully confirmed 
by inscriptions and known facts of history— then, we 
should have to allow that Chikka*I>cva»Iirija was a 
brilliant conversationalist as well. To talk with him 
once, was, in this poet’s opinion, to wish for more talks 
with him; and to him who had not conversed with him 
even once, the desire was to find an opportunity to do 
BO. “ If the nectar is only known by the name,” he asks, 
” is it possible not to yearn for n drop of it V When you 
liavc had a taste of it, is it possible not to hunger for it 
the more ? ” Such was apparently Chikka-Dcva’s power 
of attraction, at least to the wise and the learned in his 
dominions. (See V. Prabhakara Sustri, Ckiliha-Dcva- 
JRdya in Chdtupadyamanimanjan^ 4G-54). 

A wholly distorted picture of Chikka*Deva is given by 
Wilks on the basis of the Mss. records at his disposal. The 
inscriptional records give an account of him, which is 
fully borne out by the literary works of his own times. 
A just portrayal of his greatness as a conqueror, ruler, 
literateiir and humble seeker after the truth is not now 
impossible with the materials before us. Without doubt 


An estimate 
of Cbikka- 
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he was the first ruler of Mysore to look beyond the im- 
mediate pre-occupations of the hour. His wide conquests 
and high political ambitions show this unmistakably. 
His internal administration was rendered ef&cient and 
remodelled by him to suit the growing needs of his 
kingdom. He was not an innovator of the kind Tipu 
was ; he was severely practical, sensible and far seeing in 
his reforms. His financial changes have been adversely 
commented upon by Wilks but it would be wholly 
uncritical to say that he invented petty imposts of a 
vexatious character to get more than the usual “one- 
sixth” prescribed by Manu. As we know, imposts of 
this nature had long been in force in the country, since 
the ancient days (Ganga, Chola and Yijayanagar times 
cf, tax on Jangamas and tax on Jiyars in the time of 
Vijayanagar King Narasimha, see E.G. IV Gundlupet>; 
67, dated in 1505) and all that Chikka-Deva appears to 
have done is to enforce their payment with regularity 
and precision. His exemption of the soldiery from such 
taxation was one not only based on grounds- of policy 
but also in keeping with established custom. The story 
of the “sauguinary and treacherous” disposal of his 
Jangama opponents seems to rest on the statement of 
authorities which have not so far been, in the least, con- 
firmed either by inscriptional or literary evidence. The 
whole personal history of Chikka-Deva- Raj a seems to be 
against his participation in this crime, if it was at all 
perpetrated. ,He was a devout Saivite ; according to one 
well-known contemporary poem, which describes his 
conquests and his character, (see V. Prabhakara Sastri, 
l.G., 4i() he was ever engaged in the worship of the 
Jangamas {Jangamar clianamu ........... nejdna 

Scyu) and always busied himself in the discussion of the 
excellent Sivaclidra doctrine. {Sajjana siiddhamagu 
Sivtlchura darmna vumc Sarasu deriigu.) The “ system 
of terror referred to by Wilks may have been part of 
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tho working policy of tlie nnntstGr» the Yclnndur Pandit, 
to which he fell a victim. The baseless character of the 
nimour that the king was nl>out to give up tho Jangama 
faith and revive tho Jnin religion indicates to some 
extent the untrustworthy nature of the accusations pre- 
ferred against tho unliappy minister and his sovereign. 
Wmtever may be said against the minister — his religion 
was evidently nnatlicma to some — there is nothing in tho 
shaj>o of credible evidence against the king himself in 
this nefarious nlTair. It is remarkable that there is to-day 
no trace of a tradition even of the otistence at Yelandur 
of this minister of Chikka-Dcwa-Rilja. It certainly stands 
to the credit of Chikka-DuvA-Ril)a that at a time wlien 
South India was breaking-up he had the presence of mind 
not only io strengthen his position in his own kingdom 
but also to look round and see what ho could to expand 
its limits. IJaidar, who had been brought up in tho 
traditions of Nanjaruja, the Dalavayi, failed to keep his 
ambition under control. If he had followed the policy 
of Chikka-Dcva and had stuck to the practical issuo 
before him, he would liavc gained rather than lost in 
realizing his dream of a Greater Mysore. Chikka-Duva 
was also unfortunate in his successors, who, weak and 
incapable, prepared the way first for the Dalavayi brothers 
and then for Haidar and his even more ambitious son Tipu. 

Chikka-DDva-Rtlja died in 1704, at tho advanced 
age of 70, after a youth spent in exile, followed by an 
eventful reign of more than thirty-one years ; during 
which, amid the convulsions and revolutions which 
prevailed throughout the Deccan and the Karnatic, a 
secure and prosperous State had been established, extend-' 
ing from Palni and Anaraalai in the south to Midagesi in 
the north, and from near Karnatic-ghur in tho Bara- 
mahal in the east to the borders of Coorg and Balam 
in the west. 


Destb of 
ChikIca.DeTii- 
naja, 1701 
A.D. 
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Kantblrava- 
Harasa-Baja, 
II 1704-1713 
A.D. 


Dodda- 
Krishna-Baja 
"Wodeyar I, 
1713-1731 
A.D. 




Kanthlrava-Narasa-Raja, tli6 son of Ghikka-Deva-Raja, 
was bom deaf and dumb, and thence called Mukarasu. 
But, through the influence of Tirumalaiyangar, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. During his reign, the Dalavayi 
Kanthlrava attempted to reduce Chikballapur, but lost his 
life in the enterprise. His son, Basava-Raja, appears to 
have continued the siege and succeeded in levying tribute. 
An inscription of Kanthlrava’ s, dated in 1705 A.D., states 
that the temple of Venkatesvara in the Bangalore Fort 
was built by Ghikka-Deva-Raja, his father, and that he 
made a grant to it. {M.A.R. E.G. IX Bangalore 118). 
There are hardly any other inscriptions of his time, 
though there are a few nirups (orders) dated between 
1707-1711. {M.A.R. 1910-11, Para 131). 

Dodda-Krishna-Baja, son of the dumb king, next came 
to the throne. At this time, a change was made in the 
Government of Sira, whereby the jurisdiction of Sadat- 
ulla Khan, who had hitherto governed the w'hole of 
Kamatic Bijapur, was confined to the Payanghat, and he 
was called Nawab of Arcot ; while a separate officer, 
Amin Khan, styled Nawab of Sira, was appointed to the 
charge of the Balaghat, situated on the tableland of 
Mysore. Sadat-ulla Khan aware of the riches accumu- 
lated at Mysore resented the removal of that State from 
his control, and formed a combination with the Pathan 
Nawabs of Guddapah, Kurnool and Savanur, and the 
Mahratta chief of Gooty, to seize upon it. Amin Khan 
resolved to be beforehand, and marched against the 
Mysore Army. But the allies came up with , him, and 
they ultimately agreed to joint action, of which Sadat- 
ulla was to be the leader. The Mysore Raja was glad to 
buy off this formidable confederacy, and Sadat-ulla 
received a crore of rupees. He accounted, however, for 
only 72 lakhs, which he divided in the proportion of 
12 lakhs to each of the allies, pocketing the rest. This 
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affair lc<l to furtlior exactions. Two years after, the 
Mahrattas appeared before Setingapatam and levied a 
contribution. In order to replenish these drains upon 
the treasury, nn attack was made upon Kcinpc Gauda, 
the chief of Miigadi, wJio was taken prisoner; and Siivun- 
durga, with the accumulated plunder of two hundred 
years, fell to Mj'sore. 

Inscriptions of his reign dated from 1719"1727 A.D. 
have been found. (E.C. Ill T.-Nnrsipur 18, 60, 08; 
Scringapatam 79, Cl, 100 and Mysore 10;. The Mulkote 
Kanchi'inatha coppcr->pIatc.s record a grant of this king 
in favour of god VaradnrSja at Conjeoveram. (U.C. Ill 
Hcringapatam iOO dated in 1721). lie established an 
agrahdra at Kulalc.callcd Apmt!ma*Krishnar5ja*8aumdni 
and granted it to Brahmans. The grant registering this 
gift is as voluminous ns Scringapatam 0-1 and its date 
may be 1722 A.D., its com[K)scr being Itamuyanam 
Tirumalurya, who was the author of Scringaixttfwi 6V 
and 100. 1910-11, Para 132). 

Uodda-Krishoa-Uaja, however, proved himself w weak 
ruler and his ministers secured their own authority by 
affected humility. Under these circumstances, all power 
fell into the hands of the ministers, and they sought only 
to perpetuate their authority by placing pageant llajas 
on the throne. 

Chrima-Buja, of the Hcmanhalli family, was selected 
as a fit person to succeed tho last Baja; while the three 
chief offices in tho State, those of Dalavdyi or head of the 
Ktmy,' Sarvildkik<Xri or head of finance and revenue, and 
Pradhuna or Privy Counciltor, were held by Deva-Eajai 
who was Dalavayi, and Nanja-Baja, his cousin, who com- 
bined in himself the other two offices. Ch5ma-Baja 
managed to effect a revolution and displace these two; 
but they were imprudently left at large, while the new 
administration, by ill-advised measures of economy, 
M. or. VOL. n. 155 
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Cbikka- 
Krishna-Bilja 
Wodeyar II, 
1734-1766 

A.D, 


became so unpopular thafc Peva-Raja and Nanja-Eaja 
found means to recover their power. The Raja and his 
wife were seized and sent prisoners to Kabbaldurga, the 
deadly climate of which they did not long survive. 

Ohamaraja VII died in 1734. A younger brother of his 
named Venkate-Arasu, was passed over as having too much 
talent to be subservient ; and a child of five years of a 
distant branch, (Kenchangod), was placed on the throne. 
He is known to history as Chikka-Krishna-Raja. He ruled 
from 1734-1766. The administration continued as before, 
except that Venkatapati was appointed to the office of 
Pradbana, while Nanja-Raja, as Sarvadhikari, was the 
head of the Government. Nanja-Raja founded in 1741 
the agralidra of Nanjaraja-Samudra at Kannambadi. 
{E.C. IV, Yedatore 58). Judging from this grant and 
from the gifts he made to the temples, he should have 
been a pious man, with a conscience. (See M.A.B. 
1912, para 114). He died after six years, refunding at 
the approach of death eight lakhs of rupees, which he 
estimated as the amount he had improperly acquired. 
He also left a warning against employing the person who 
was his actual successor, Nanja-Raja, the younger brother 
of Deva-Raja, and surnamed Karachuri. {Kara, hand, 
Gliuri, dagger ; equivalent to the English expression “ a 
word and a blow.”) Nor was the warning a needless 
one. For, during the thirty-two years that Chikka- 
Krishna-Raja ruled, momentous events occurred. It saw 
the fall of the Dalavais, the rise of Haidar and th© 
coming into power of the English - in India, whose fir st 
victory at Arcot was gained during the time that Ghikka- 
Krishna-Raja was sovereign at Mysore. Some idea of 
the position occupied, about 1760, by Haidar may be had 
from the fact that Chikka-Krishna-Raja granted to him 
in that year, a village, in return for cash paid, in order 
that Haidar might make a gift of it to the tomb of Satar 
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Masud Khtldri at Tonnur» to provide for feeding the 
poor. {K.C. IV Krishnnrajpelo IB — 20). A grant of 
Chikka-Krislma-l’njii, dated in 17C1, is the Inst po far 
kno^\'n of him from inscriptions*. (RC. Ill Nnnjnngud 15). 

The Nnwabg of Arcot conltnwed to eye willi jealousy 
the riglitfi of the Nawabs of Sira to receive tribute from 
the rich State of Mysore. The weakness of Tahir Khun, 
now in power at Sira, led Dr»st All Khun, the Governor 
at Arcot, to despatch a powerful and well-appointed 
array to exact from Scringapntam the largest contribu- 
tion that had ever l>ccn obtained from it. Deva-Rujn, 
though no longer young, advanced to meet this invasion. 
The chiefs on bolli sides were reconnoitring at Kailancha 
on the ArkRvati, a few miles c.asl off Chanonpalna, wlicn 
the two Musalraan chiefs, not heeding, c.aine too far, 
Devft-Ituja skilfully cut off their retreat, and falling upon 
them with his party, they were both slain after a bravo 
resistance. Dcva-Hnla followed np the blow, and attacked 
the Musalraan camp with his whole array. They were 
completely surprised and overthrown, fleeing in confu- 
sion below the Ghuts, while the victor returned in 
triumph to Seringnpatara. 

In 174G, Nanja-Ruja commanded an expedition into 
tho Coimbatore country against the Piilegar of Pbiri- 
puratn; Deva-Ruja, the Dalavuyi, toking charge cf 
the revenue and finances. Daring the absence cf the 
army, Nasir Jang, son of Nizilm-nl-MuIk, now Sabadilr 
of the Deccan, marched towards the capital by order 
of his father to levy a contribution. A deputation 
was sent forth to meet him, tendering allegiance t 
and while tho negotiations were going on, Nasir Jang, 
encamped at Tonnnr, amused himself on the largo tanfe, 
to which ho gave the name of Meti Talab, which it 
retains. 

u. Gr. voi/. ir. 
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Haidar’s 

Ancestry. 


Nanja-Baja having returned successful from the south, 
his daughter was married to the nominal Baja, as the 
first step to other ambitious projects. But in 1749 was 
undertaken the siege of Bevanhalli, in which obscure 
service an unknown volunteer horseman joined, who was 
destined before long to gain the supreme power of the 
State and to play no mean part in the history of Indita. 
This was Haidar, who, in a private capacity, had accom- 
panied his elder brother Shabaz, the commander of a 
small body of horse and foot in the Mysore army. The 
siege of Bevanhalli was prolonged for nine months, after 
which the palegar was allowed to retire to his relation 
at Chikballapur. Haidar’s coolness and courage during 
the hostilities attracted the notice of Nanja-Baja, W’ho 
gave him the command of fifty horse and 200 foot, with 
orders to recruit and augment his corps; and also 
appointed him to the charge of one of the gates of Devan- 
halli, then a frontier fortress of Mysore. 

Haidar was the great-grandson of Muhammad Bhelol, 
an emigrant from the Panjab, who had settled in a 
religious capacity at Aland, in Kulburga district. His 
sons Muhammad Ali and Muhammad AVali married at 
Kulburga, and then coming to Sira, obtained employment 
as customs peons. Before long, they removed to Kolar, 
where the elder died ; upon which the other seized all 
the domestic property and turned his brother’s wife and 
son out of doors. A Nayak of peons at Kolar took them 
in, and whenPatte Muhammad, the son, was old enough, 
made him a peon. At the siege of Gfanjikota, on the 
troops being repulsed in a general assault, the young man 
distinguished himself by seizing a standard and planting 
it once more on the breach, which rallied the assailants 
and thus carried the day. For this exploit, the Bubadar 
of Sira made him a Nayak, and he continued to rise. 
But on a change of Subadars, finding himself not in 
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favour, he rcp.iirc<l to Arcol with fifty horso and 1, *100 
peons; nnd, on failing to obtain nen'ico fmiu the Nnwab 
on the conditioriH ho dcinnmlcd, entered Ihopcrvicc of the 
J'nuidar of Chiltiir. The latter was soon recalled to 
conrt, on wliich Palto Nuvak returned to ^^yporc nnd 
wa-s appointed I'nujdar of Kolar, with Budikutc as a 
nnd the title of FttUc yfuhavimad Khan. At 
BudiUule were liorn Shab.iR and Ills brother Haidar, the 
latter in 1722. They were the Bons by a tliird wife. 
For, Fatte Muhammad, after three Rons were barn to 
them, had lost his first wife at Kolar, to which place she 
belonged, and on whose death he began the erection of 
the mausoleum there, llis pccond wife was the daughter 
of a Nevayet who, in travelling from the Konknu to 
Atcot, had been robbed nnd murdered at Tnrikero. The 
svifo, with a Kon Ibrahim, and two daughters, escaping, 
had Ixiggcd their way as far ns Kolar, where Katto 
Ki^yak proposed to marry the elder and was accepted. 
She, however, died without issue, and ho then took to 
himself her younger sister, who became the mothir of 
Haidar, 

Fatte Mubamnmd and the eldest con by the first wife 
were Inllcd in 1729, in a battle between his patron, Abdul 
Itasiil Khfin of Dodballapur, Subadnr of Sira, and Tahir 
Khan, the Faujdiir of Chittoor, under whom ho had 
formerly served, who now sought to gain possession of 
8ira ns Subadar. Tho bodies of tho slain father and son 
were conveyed to Kolar, nnd buried m the mausoleum. 
Meanwhile, the family of Fatto Muhammad had been 
confined to Dodballapur as hostages for his fidelity, in 
occordancc with tho usual proctico of those times. Abdul 
Basul bad also fallen in battle, and Abbas Khuli Khan, 
his son, being left in possession of the Dodballapur jagir 
on resigning all claim to Sira, now proceeded to plunder 
the families thus placed in his power. Shabuz and 
Haidar, the former about nine and tho latter seven years 
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of v.'cre tortured for payment of a pretended balance 
due from their fn.t}ier. ^^'hen suffered to depart, the mother 
v.'ith her children went to Bangalore, and found shelter 
%vith her brother, Ibrahim Sahib, who commanded some 
peons under the Killcdar. Shabaz, when old enough, 
obtained a subordinate command, and rose to the posi- 
tion in which he appeared before Devanhalli. 

An order soon arrived from Nasir Jang, as Subadar 
of tlio Deccan, for the Mysore troops to attend him in 
,f ,v.. an expedition against Arcot. A force, which included 
Ilaidnr and his brother, was accordingly sent under 
Berki Venkata Rao, and joined the main army at 
Maddtvgiri. It is unnecessary to follow the fortunes of 
the several claimants to the Nawabship of the Karnatic, 
vrith the rival struggles of the English and the French 
in support of one or the other. Suffice it to say that when 
Nasir Jang was treacherously killed and liis camp broken 
r.p, H:',idar took advantage of the confusion and managed 
to f‘ cure two canid loads of gold coins, which were safely 
d<:-"p;aclu;(l to D.lvanhalli, as well as about 300 horses 
and ofiO inualcet«. jiicked up at various times. The 
My-’/ir.' iroo{)- shortly after returned to their own 
coiuitry. 
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About the timo of Clive's celebrated siege and sub* 
eequent defence of Arcot, a Mysore army, consisting 
of 5,000 horse and 10,000 infantry marched from 
Seringapatam under the command of Nanja-Ruja. The 
only regular troops in the force were n small body in 
the corps of Haidar Nuyak, armed with the muskets 
before mentioned. The army had borne no part in 
warfare, when the desertion and murder of Chanda 
Sahib occurred. His head, however, was sent as a 
trophy to Seringapatam, and hung up over the Mysore 
gate. The war sccincd now' to be at an end, and Nanja- 
itfija claimed Trichinopoly. Muhammad All, unable any 
longer to conceal from tbo English the illegally formed 
agreement, declared that he had never intended to 
observe the compact. At the same timo, he endeavoured 
to deceive Nanja*Btija with fresh promises that he would 
deliver up the place in two months, and gave up to him 
the revenues of the island of Srirangam and the adjacent 
districts. Nan]a*Buja occupied the island, intercepted 
the supplies from Trichinopoly, opened negotiations with 
the French, and tried to gain tbo fort by treachery. 
Though powerfully assisted by the French, all attempts on 
the place were frustrated by tho skilful measures of Major 
Stringer Lawrence. Nanja-Haja then endeavoured to enter 
into a treaty with the English, but this came to nothing. 
Meanwhile news arrived of a serious danger threatening 
at home, and Nanja-Baja returned to Mysore in 1755 at 
the summons of his brother, having nearly exhausted the 
treasury in the expenses of this unprofitable war, added 
to a subsidy paid during most of the time to bis Mabratta 
ally Morari Eao of Gooty and a loan of ten lakhs of 
pagodas to Muhammad All, which •was never repaid. ’ 

The danger which called for the return of the troops 
under Nanja-Bdja was tho approach of Salabat Jang, 
Subadar of Deccan, with a powerful French force under 
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M. Bussy, to demand arrears of tribute. Deva-Eaja bad 
no money to meet this demand and the enemy therefore 
invested Seringapatam. Matters were brought to a 
crisis before Nanja-Baja, though hastening with forced 
marches, could arrive. Deva-Baja was therefore driven 
to compromise for a payment of fifty-six lakhs of 
rupees. To raise this sum, “ the whole of the plate and 
jewels belonging to the Hindu temples in the town were 
put into requisition, together with the jewels and precious 
metals constituting the immediate property or personal 
ornaments of the Baja and his family ; but the total sum. 
which could thus be realised amounted to no more than 
one-third of what was stipulated. Bor the remaindeiv 
Deva-Baja prevailed on the sowcdrs of the capital to give 
security, and to deliver as hostages their principal 
guviastds or confidential agents : but as he was never 
afterwards enabled to satisfy the soiocars, they left the 
gumastds to their fate, and of the two-thirds for which 
security was given not one rupee was ever realized. Of 
the unhappy hostages, some died in prison, others 
escaped, and after a period the remainder were released.”' 
On hearing of this transaction, Nanja-Baja halted, and 
discharged one-third of his army ; not without great, 
difficulty in paying their arrears. 


ITaidnr, 
T’aiijdar of 
Dir.digul. 


Haidar, who had continued to advance in favour during 
the operations before Trichinopoly, was now appointed 
Faujdar of Dindigul. He had enlisted a considerable 
body of Bedar peons and of Pindari horsemen, and with 
the aid of his adherents organized a perfect system of 
plunder, the profits of vrhich were divided between Haidar 
and the plunderers. Wilks writes ; — 

^loveable 3iropGrty of every description was their object; 
aiyl they did not hesitate to acquire it by simple theft from 
fiictids, when that could be done without suspicion and with 
more convenience than from enemies. Nothing was unseason- 
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nblo or tmacccptablo ; from convoys of grain, <Io\Yn to tbo 
clotl)C3, turbans, nnc] car*rings of travellers or villager, 
wbetber men, women, or children. Cflltlo and Bhcop were 
among tbo most prolUablo heads of plunder : muskets and 
horses were sometimes obtained in booty* sometimes by pur- 
chase. The numbers under his command incroased with his 
resources ; and before ho loft Trinchlnoi>oiy, besides the usual 
flpjKndngos of a chief of rank, in elephants, camels, tents and 
magnificent appointments, ho w'as rated on tlio returns and 
received pay for one thousand five hundred horses, three 
thousand regular infantry, two thousand i>cons, and four 
guns, with their equipments.” 

Haidar proceeded with a considerable force to the 
EOQth to take charge of his district, while Khandc Bqo, 
one of his adherents, w*as left at the capital to protect 
his interests. By a great variety of fictitious charges, 

Haidar managed to accumulate a large treasure, and 
with the aid of skilled artificers under French masters, 
began to organise a regular artillery, arsenal and 
laboratory. 

In 175G, the young Raja, now twenty-seven years of K»ja’8 
ago, becoming impatient of his position, hit upon the fhrowoViiU 
plan of confining the ministers ond taking the power J^inhtera. 
into his own hands. The secret was discovered, and 
Beva-Kuja counselled mild measures. But Nanja-Baja 
stormed tbo palace, forced the Bdja to take his seat on 
the throne, and then cut off the noses and ears of his 
partisans before his face. This disgusting affair, and 
the contempt of his counsel, led "Deva-Ruja to retire from 
the capital. Accompanied by his family and a large 
body of adherents, he descended the Gajalhatti pass in 
February 1767, and fixed his residence at Satyamangala. 

To meet his expenses, he revoked the assignments made 
to Haidar, whom, therefore, Khande Rao advised to come 
to Seringapatara at once. 
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Before Haidar arrived, however, the Mahrattas under 
B^laji Rao appeared, demanding a contribution. Nanja- 
Baja in vain represented his absolute inability, Seringa- 
patani was besieged, and the operations being directed 
by Europeans, was soon reduced to extremity, Nanja- 
Baja was forced to compromise for thirty -two lakhs of 
rupees, but as all the cash and jewels he could muster 
amounted to no more than five lakhs, a large tract of 
country was surrendered in pledge, and the Mahrattas 
departed, leaving agents for the collection of revenue, 
and six thousand horse, in the pledged districts. These 
were Nagamangala, Bellur, Kikkeri, Ghannarayapatna, 
Kadur, Banavar, Harnhalli, Honvalli, Turivekere, Kandi- 
kere, Chiknayakanhalli, Kadaba, Kallur, and Huliyur- 
durga. On Haidar’s arrival, he expressed his regret 
that his troops had not been ordered up from Dindigul, 
advised that the revenue should be withheld from the 
Mahrattas, and their troops expelled at the beginning 
of the rains, which would prevent an invasion for that 
season. This was accordingly done. Haidar then waited 
on Deva-Baja and it was arranged between them that the 
resumed revenues should be restored to Haidar, with 
sowcar security for three lakhs, in exchange for a military 
contribution of twelve lakhs to Haidar for assistance 
rendered to the Nair Baja of Palghat, which Hari Singh, 
a brave Bajput adherent of Deva-Baja and Haidar’s rival 
in the Mysore army, was deputed to collect. Haidar 
now returned to Dindigul and planned the conquest of 
Madura, which did not succeed ; and he shortly returned to 
Seringapatam, where his presence was urgently required. 

® The troops, whose pay had long fallen into arrears, 
had mutinied and sat in dharna at the gate of the 
minister. Nanja-Baja sold the provisions in store, but 
the proceeds fell far short of the demand. Haidar, 
hearing of the state of affairs, hastened to Satyamangala 
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find prfvnjlt'd on the nlil ehirf lifra.Krtjn, tlirn very ill, (o 
fvlurn lo Ihf r.-juitil anti imil*' willi hti lirothfr in res* 
Sonnj: onlrr til this crilical junclnrt*. lUiV Xanja-lUja 
wft» rr'^ujrxHl fir>l to inakn ntonfiiicnt lo tlm lM]a for his 
foniUT This done, he went forth with n fjetMt 

piYJCCMinn In inccl l)r'Va*lU]t and conduct him from 
Myrnrt» In the capital. Here l)cva*!tiija died, six d.iyn 
nficr hi« nrnval. prohahly from drop.y, (hou^li Mi^tpicion 
nalurally Ml on Nanji'Uftja. Dr-vn'U.aja sviis apparently 
nn neitve {joncmi. M Com!n.ander*in*Chief of the 
Chil:J:i*Krnihna-llaja*ft forces, he is cTcthlcd in certain 
inscriptions t/^C. Ill Tirumikudlo*K.arKipijr 0^1, dated in 
in 17.10 A I)., K. C. IV Yrdalore .18, dated 1741) with 
the conrpiest of the Mida^cM, Mattodi, Sivaudi (Sivanm- 
dhyn) and many other places diflicull to overcome. Ho 
foundH the Ilamachandrnptim o/^mAdni in the name of 
Gotl Hri'URma of whom ht* wni a preat dr.volpc. A volu- 
niinmia prant on Rix(<‘en coppcr«p)a!es, dated in ITfiO 
A.D., record« llic grant of (lita a^jrahurn. 

Xonja'Ihlja dirguftled with tho task of liquidating the 
arreara duo to tho troops, now requcRlcd Haidar and 
Khando lino to underLako it. This they did nftorn strict 
scrutiny of tho demands, which their consuminato skill 
in such mattem enabled them to rid of nil excessive nnd 
false charges ; nnd the claims were finally settled by dislri- 
hution of all the nvailahlo Btalo property, down to tho 
Xlrija's elephants nnd horses. At the same time, Haidar's 
own troops were placed ns guards of tho fort ; nnd ns 
fioon ns the mutineers, having been paid nnd discharged, 
had left tho capital, tho most avcalthy chiefs in tho army 
were seized and all tlicir properly confiscated as ring- 
leaders in tho mutiny. 


Thp tnoUny 
iIQFlIrd. 


Hnri Singh, who had been sent to receive tho tribute Monlrrof 
duo from Malabar, found himself unable to realize any 
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of it, and on bearing of the death of his patron Dcva- 
Kaja, was marching back, when Haidar, to get rid of Iiis 
rival, under pretence of sending back troops to Dindigul, 
despatched a force which fell upon Hari Singh at night 
while encamped at Avanfishi, and massacred him as a 
mutineer with the greater part of his followers. Haidar 
presented three guns and fifteen horses to the Raja, and 
kept the rest of the plunder. At the same time, in lieu 
of the sowcar security which Dcva-Raja had given him, 
an assignment was granted on the revenues of Coimba- 
tore, and the fort and district of Bangalore were conferred 
on him as a personal jcigir. 

The Mahrattas, whose troops had been expelled as 
before stated, now returned, early in 1759, in great force, 
under Gopal Hari ; and reoccupying all the pledged 
districts, suddenly appeared before Bangalore, which 
they invested, and at the same time sent a detachment 
which surprised Ghannapatna. Haidar was appointed 
to the chief command of the army to oppose this invasion. 
He stationed one detachment at Malvalli, under his 
maternal uncle Mir Ibrahim, and another at Maddur 
under Latif Ali Beg. The latter, by feigning fear of 
attack, drew out the Mahrattas from Ghannapatna, and 
then surprised and took it by escalade. Haidar now 
concentrated his forces near Ghannapatna, and Gopal 
Hari, raising the blockade of Bangalore, marched to 
meet him with a superior force. After three months of 
various warfare, Gopal Hari, finding himself straitened 
by the activity of his opponent,' proposed a negotiation. 
It was arranged that the Mahrattas should relinquish all 
claims to the districts formerly pledged, and that Mysore 
should pay thirty-two lakhs pagodas in discharge of all 
demands, past and present. To raise the money, a 
nazardna or gift was levied from all the principal public 
servants and wealthy inhabitants, but Khande Rao could 
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obtain only sixteen lakhs from this soarco. The Mnhratta 
/oirc(7r5, however, made themselves responsible for the 
rest on the personal security of Haidar, on the under- 
standing that ho should have the management of the 
restored districts in order to rcaUw; the amount. 

The Mnlirattas now withdrew to their own country, 
and Haidar returned in triumph to Seringapatam, where 
he was received by the Htija in the most splendid durbar 
since the time of Chikka*Dcva-K»)a. lie was saluted 
with the title of Faiie Haidar Bahadur, and Nanja-Haja 
on his approach rose up to receive him and embraced 
him. 

Before long, the pay of the troops again fell into 
arrears, and Haidar was again the medium of satisfying 
their demands. This he was commissioned to do by the 
Ruja on condition that bo renounced Nanja*Ruja; and 
tho fresh assignments made to enable him to meet the 
demand placed in his hands more than half the posses* 
fiions of the kingdom. Khando Kao was made Pradhdna 
and on Nanja-ltuja was settled a jagir of three lakhs of 
pagodas, with a stipulation that ho should maintain 1,000 
horse and 3,000 foot without personal Bcrvieo. Nanja- 
Baja, who had been tlic virtual ruler of Mysore for nearly 
twenty years, yielded to necessity, and departed from 
tho capital in June 1759, with all his family and adher- 
ents. He lingered, however, at Mysore, under pretence 
of visiting tho temple at Nanjangud, until it became 
necessary for Haidar to regularly besiege tho place and 
force him to retire. His jagir was in consequence 
. reduced to one lakh, and ho was required to fix his 
residence at Konanur in the west. His daughter, 
married to the Bnjn, died soon after, and ho, the Baja, 
espoused two wives at once, one of them being the 
famous Maharani Lakshmi Ammanni, who survived the 
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fall of Seringapatam in 1799 and signed the Subsidiary 
Treaty of Seringapatam in that year. Haidar now 
pressed for and obtained a further assignment of four 
districts for the expenses of this siege, though the grant 
was strenuously opposed by Khande Hao, on whom the 
incident left an impression of permanent disgust. 


His maohina- ^ French emissary, styling himself the Bishop of 
FreLh! ' ^ Halicamassus, shortly arrived with proposals to Haidar 
to join them in expelling the English from Arcot. The 
terms of a treaty for the purpose were concluded with 
Lally at Pondicherry on the 4th of June 1760. Haidar 
was to furnish 3,000 select horse and 5,000 sepoys, with 
artillery, to be paid to the French ; and on a favourable 
conclusion of the war, Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinne- 
velly were to be ceded to Mysore. In order to clear the 
way from Seringapatam to Arcot, the district of Bara- 
mahal, though in the possession of- the Nawab of Gudda- 
pah, was taken possession of by Haidar, as well as 
Anekal, from the palegar of that place, while the French 
yielded up the fort of Tyagar as a point of communica- 
tion. The Mysorean troops, commanded by Makhdum 
All, on descending the ghats, gained an easy and unex- 
pected victory at Trivadi on the 17th of July. But the 
ambitious prospects which this opened up were swiftly 
blighted by the imminent jeopardy in which Haidar in a 
moment was placed. 

Scmptfo"°’" Seringapatam found that an. 

dmpinco _ exchange of Haidar for Nanja-Eaja had left them in the 
same dependent condition as before, and a plan was 
formed by the old dowager and Khande Bao for getting 
rid of one whose recent encroachments tended to a com- 
plete usurpation of the government, A favourable oppor- 
tunity seemed now to offer. A large portion of Haidar’s 
troops were absent at Arcot ; the remainder were 
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cncaTnpc<l on the north of the river, winch wns loo full 
to fonl ; while Haidar hiniReU with n Rnmll pimnl occu- 
pied nn cxpo5ictl |K>sition under the guns of the fort. 
Ncgotialious were opened with n Mahratta force under 
Visaji I'andit, which was ravaging the country between 
Bnllapur and Dcvnnhalli, and the services obtained of 
0,000 hurse to roach Scringnpatnin by the 12th of 
August. On the morning of that day, the fort gates were 
not opened ns usual, nnd Hnidar was roused up by a 
tremendous cannonade upon his position nt the Jl/a/u7- 
narnmi ,\faniapa— ’the site of the. present Darya Daulat. 

In ninascnicnl ho sent for Khntido llao, and was informed 
that it was he who was directing the fire. Ho nt once 
grasped the position nnd nhcUcring his faintly and 
followers 06 well ns possible, promptly secured all tho 
boats {hartQolu) on tho river. The MahraUas, as usual, 
not having arrived, KImnde Itno could not attack, and 
the day pas.sed in negotiations. The result wtis that the 
landing-place on the northern bank was left unguarded, 
and Hnidar escaped that night across the river with a 
few tried followers, bearing what money and jewels they 
could carry, but forced to leave behind hie wife with his 
eldest son Tipu, nine years of age, nod all his foot-guards. 

The family were removed to tho fort and kindly treated 
by KImnde Rao. 

Hnidar fled north-cast and arrived before daylight nt niidtr'n 
Anckal, commanded by his brotbcr-in-law Ismail All, 
having ridden sevenly-fivo miles on ono horse. Ismail paiam- 
All was at once despatched to see bow matters stood at 
Bangalore. Ho had scarcely arrived there before Khando 
Ilao’s orders to seize the Killcdiit were received. But it 
was too late. Kabir Bog, an old friend of Haidar’s, was 
faithful to him. Tho Hindu soldiers were excluded and 
tho fort gates shut. Haidar, on receiving tho nows, at 
once set out and reached Bangalore the same evening. 
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Haidar’s position was indeed desperate. “ Ho was 
now left, as it were, to begin the world again on the 
resources of his own mind. The bulk of his treasures 
and his train of artillery and military stores all lost : the 
territorial revenue at the command of Khandc Bao : and 
the only possessions on which he could rest 'iiny hope for 
the restoration of his affairs were — Bangalore at the 
northern, and Uindigul at the southern extremity of the 
territories of Mj'sore, with Anekal and the fortresses of 
Baramahal. The sole foundation of a new army was the 
corps of Makhdum All; and its junction was nearly a 
desperate hope. He had, however, despatched from 
Anekal positive orders for them to commence their inarcli 
without an hour’s delay, withdrawing altogether the 
garrison of Tyag-ar, and every man that could be spared 
from the posts of Baramahal.” He obtained a loan of 
four lakhs on his personal security from the saw car:, of 
Bangalore and was joined by a few adherents. Among 
others, a Muhammadan of rank, Fazal-ulla Khan, son 
of the late Nawab of Sira, offered him his services. 
All hope now rested on the corps of Makhdum All; 
against whom Khande Eao had sent the Mahrattas and 
the best of his troops, and reduced him to great 
extremities. 

A most unexpected turn in events saved Haidar from 
apparent destruction. Visaji Pandit was found ready to 
negotiate, and agreed to retreat on the cession of Bara- 
mahal and a payment of three lakhs of rupees. The 
money was at once paid, and the Mahrattas marched off. 
Makhdum All, relieved from his critical blockade, pro- 
ceeded to Bangalore. The explanation of the haste of 
the Mahratta retreat which had excited Haidar’s suspicion, 
now appeared. News had secretlj been received of the 
crushing defeat of the Mahrattas by the Abdalis on the 
memorable field of Panipat, and all their forces were 
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ordered to concentrate. Haidar, who had delayed giving 
up Barainnlmi. thereforo retained it. Ho detached 
Mnkhdtnu All to secure the revenues of Coimbatore and 
Salem: and proceeded in person, accompanied by a 
French contingent, against Kbando Rao, to whom place 
after place was yielding. He crossed the Cauvery 
IkjIow Sosilo, and the two armies met near Nanjangud. 

Haidar’s force being inferior in point of nnmbers. he 
endeavoured to avoid an action while waiting for rcin- 
foTcemcnls. But Khando Rao forced on a battle, and 
compelling Haidar’s infantry to change its front, charged 
it while performing that evolution. Haidar was severely 
defeated and retired to HardanhaUi. 

“ Nothing but a conCdonco in powers of simulation alto- 
gclhor unrivalled could have suggested to Haidar the step 
wliieh 1)0 Do^t pursued. With a select body of two hundred 
horse, including about seventy French hussars under M. Hugol. 
ho made a circuitious march by night; and early on tho next 
morning, unarmed, and alone, presented himsoU as a suppliant 
at tho door of Naoia^BAja at KonanOr. and being admitted, 
throw himself at his feet. With tho semblance of real 
ponitenco and grief, lie attributed nil his misfortunes to tho 
gross ingratitudo with which ho had requited tho patronage of 
Nanja-Rilja, entreated him to resume tho direction of public 
affairs and take his old servant ooco moro under his protection. 

Nanja-Raja was completely deceived : and with his remaining 
household troops, which during tho present trouble he had 
augmented to tw’O thousand horso and about an equal number 
of indifforont infantry, ho gave to tho ruinod fortunes of Haidar 
tho advantages of his namo and influence, announcing in loiters 
despatched in every direction bis determination to oxorciso tho 
ofBco of Sarvddhtkari, which ho still nominally retained, ^Yith 
Haidar as his Dalavdyi" 

. Khande Rao now mancouvred to prevent the junction KhandeRao 
of Haidar with his army, and had arrived at Katte roanoeuvred 
Malavadi. The destruction of Haidar and his new deceived, 

friends appeared to bo inevitable, when his talent for 
M. or. VOL. II. • 156 
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deception again released him from the clanger. He 
fabricated letters, in the name and with the .sea! of Nanja- 
Baja, to the principal officers of Klmiide Bao’s army, to 
deliver him up in accordance with an imaginary previous 
compact. It was arranged that these letters should fall 
into the hands of Khande Bao, who, thinking himself 
betrayed, mounted his horse and fled in haste to Scringa- 
patam. His forces became in consequence disorganized, 
when Haidar fell upon and routed them capturing all the 
infantry, guns, stores and baggage. He next descended 
the Ghats, took all the forts that had declared for Khande 
Bao, and by the month of May returned to the south of 
Seringapatam with a large force. Here for several days 
he pretended to be engaged in negotiating ; and every 
evening made a show of exercising his troops till after 
sunset. On the eighth day, instead of dismissing them 
as usual, he made a sudden dash across the river, and 
surprising Khande Bao’s forces, completely routed them 
and encamped on the island. 

Haidar now sent a message to the trembling Baja, 
demanding the surrender of Khande Bao as being his 
servant, and the liquidation of arrears due which were 
designedly enhanced; offering at the same time to relin- 
quish the service when the conditions were complied with. 
He, however, expounded his real views to the officers of 
State, and they working upon the fears of the helpless 
Baja, prevailed upon him to resign the entire manage- 
ment of the country into the hands of the conqueror, 
reserving only districts yielding three lakhs of pagodas for 
himself and one lakh for Nanja-Baja. Khande Bao was 
delivered up, Haidar having promised to spare his life and 
take care of him as a parrot, an expression used to denote 
kind treatment. It was, however, fulfilled to the letter, by 
confining him in an iron cage and giving him rice and 
milk for his food-, in which condition he ended his days. 
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In the Inst edition of this work, following Wilks, the chtracter of 
historian of Mysore, it was assumed that Khnndo Hoo fn^abi* 
was originnUy a " servant " of Haidar and that his petition, 

*' treachery " towards Haidar in espousing the cause of 
the ruling Ruja was accordingly great. Since the publi- 
cation of that edition, a study of the records preserved 
at Fort St. George, Madras, has thrown new light 
on the character of Khnndo Rno and his part in the 
revolt he led against Haidar. Kbnndc Bao was, from all 
accounts, already in the service of the Ruja when Haidar 
entered it; ho was, therefore, neither Ins “servant,” 
os he is reported to have claimed him, nor indeed 
could he bo pronounced guilty of “treachery" tor 
endeavouring to rid the Ruja, his master, of the now 
usurper of his Sovereignty, when ho acted against Haidar. 

Willu admits that Ivhando Rao was party to the removal 
of the “ more dangerous usurper “ as Haidar had proved 
himself to be, with the Dowager Buni. Ho agreed in the 
view put forth to him that “if this opportunity were 
lost, the Hindoo House of Mysore might be considered 
as extinct.” As preparatory to the step eventually 
taken by the dowager Rani and Ehandc Rao, who had 
been Pradhan by then for some time, an attempt was 
made to secure the help of the Hnglisb at Madras against 
Haidar. Haidar and the Euni held different views in 
regard to their respective attitudes towards the English. 

Haidar had helped the French at Pondicherry, while 
the Rani was positively against such action. Khande 
Kao, acting on her behalf, made it known to the English 
that Haidar’s action was unauthorized and engaged a 
body of Mahratta troops to proceed in aid of the English. 

(Letter No. 1010 Military Country Correspondence VIII 
321-3, Letter received 3rd October 17G0^. In one of his 
letters to Madras, Khande Rao, writing in the name of 
the Raja, expressed his feelings of friendship towards the 
English and informed the Governor that the assistance 
M. Gr. veil. II. 15G* 
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given by tlin MysoreJins to tlio li ccncli wns ngainsfi 
the Baja's orders, that Haidar Naik was a rebel, that a 
severe defeat had been inflicted on him, that he wms 
besieging him at Bangalore, and tliat it was his intention 
to send a troop of Mahrattas and a large body of the 
Raja’s army to their help at Pondicherry. He also 
requested the English not only to expel Haidar’s troops 
in those parts but also to order the cessation of all 
plundering of the Bfija’s subjects there. This letter was 
considered in Council and orders were issued to the 
troops of the Nawab of Arcot to cease committing hosti- 
lities against the Mysore districts. {Military Goirespon- 
dence XIII, 906-11). Replying to the letter of the Raja, 
Lord Bigot, the then Governor of Madras, requested the 
Raja to send a Valcil (envoy) to Madras with full powers 
to settle affairs on his behalf. He at the same time 
ordered Major Preston to prevent the French party at 
Tiagadrug from proceeding to the assistance of Haidar. 
{Military Correspondence VIII, 324-6). In a further 
letter which was received at Madras on 7th October 
1760, Khande Rao, who is described as Prime Minister, 
sent particulars to the Governor at Port St. George of 
Haidar’s rebellion and of the Raja’s calling in of the 
Mahrattas and of Haidar’s defeat and flight and suggest- 
ing the advisability and advantageousness of an alliance 
between the King of Mysore and the English. (Letter 
No. 1032 Military Country Correspondence FIJI 328-30). 
The Governor expressed his entire concurrence in the 
proposed accommodation of affairs with Mysore. {Military 
Correspondence XIII 968). The proposal, indeed, was 
considered so beneficial that a despatch was sent to the 
Court of Directors on the subject, in which it was stated 
that the proposed alliance was a cause of relief from 
further apprehensions. {M%litaryEes. to Court II. 159-65). 
In another letter Khande Rao wrote to Governor Pigot 
expressing his desire to join the English to do things of 
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{SJiUfnrtj Otuntri; C4}rrttp<iiuffnce IX 
UMH No. KUO, rc'crivt'd Ifilh .Innti.iry 1701). 

llip Of >|ntdi of tho npj^Ontoil |»y KhnnOc Uio, one 
Srjniva'ficbnry by ^vn^ imnowncihl by l!u* Uaja in 
n Iritrr rcrcivrvl nl MoOns in Kebruary 1701. Shortly 
ftflfrwnnK, Krisbnaxya, the HRjaV Dltakthi, inlimal<Ml 
Hai'lar*« e-'C.ajw* find o( hi*! harar^iOK the country an far 
n.H Nilniaka! anO for the despatch of the Nawah’s 

Iroopi a*i pronii*ifd n'*ain^t him. (Mititnrtj Cotifiiri/ 
O^rrtfpnntlrnff JX. fjO-O, l4-etler No. 1720, received 00th 
April 1701). On l&th *1nly, the Council at Madraa 
re-vilvetl on rcf«Mn{* any aid to the Itaja. {Milttartj 
Coufilnj Corrftpatidrr.rr XI IIG-SO). On the 2i)lh .Inly, 
the Council con^idcnMl a further prc|>oial from tlic 
^Ipore Uija rent Ihroti^h Mahomed Ufitiff, ihcir aj’cnt 
at Mndnm, rcqiKitinjj the despatch r»f tiiihlary aid for 
piittinj* down Ilnidar Ni»ik who wmh then iK-sicKinK 
Scringapatam, The aid never readied the K'lja and on 
•lliit Anf*(ist 1701 the J-!n{;Iidi at Mndrnn hoard that 
Haidar had aucceeded, that Khande Uao w.a'i a close 
prisoner in hia hands and that hcfllaidar) wns inlcndinK 
to Join Salabal Jung. {Military Country CorrrtjHiudrnce 
IN, 12 1 and Military Country Corm^iondrnce XI, .'’»30-17). 
Not long after, the NawAb of Arcol began to rcproRcnl of 
llaidar'ft intcnliona on Arcol and urgc<l an immedinto 
opening of hostilities againfit him. (.l/i7ifnry Country 
Correspondence XVI 2-5). The proposal W'aa, however, 
rejected {Military Country Correspondence 21-25) with 
the consequence that the fears of the Nnwub of Arcot 
were not long after found to be well-grounded, Khande 
llao was true to the Buja, ^Yh050 loyal auhject ho justly 
claimed to bo. If ho was found to bo true to him, ho 
could not he expected to bo a ** rebel ” with Haidar 
against him. That ho svasakcen soldier and that ho out- 
nianccuvrcd Haidar is not disputed. Ho was, however, 
DO match to Haidar in tho art of dissimulation, in which 
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Haidar was a past master. He fell a prey to it. His 
end was sad but he will be remembered as among the 
first to lay down his life to save the country from the 
usurper’s hands. 

Haidar’s Haidar’s usurpation was by this time complete j but 

co3ett“ he entered on the Government of the country, in June 
June 1761 . 1761, with a studied show of reluctance and in the form 

of a mock submission to the wishes of the Haja. After 
two months, having placed Seringapatam under the com- 
mand of his brother-in-law Makhdum Ali, he proceeded 
to Bangalore. Basalat Jang, a brother of the Subadar 
of the Deccan, and therefore one of the claimants to 
that dignity, was at this time in possession of Adoni and 
meditated establishing his own pretensions. The south 
was the direction in which he could with least opposition 
extend his territory. He accordingly, in June 1761, 
planned to reduce Sira, then in the hands of the Mahrat- 
tas, but found it would require too long a siege. He 
therefore marched to Hoskote, which also defied his 
efforts. Negotiations were soon opened between Haidar 
and Basalat Jang ; and the latter, in return for a gift of 
three lakhs of rupees, invested Haidar with the office of 
Nawab of Sira, styling him in the deeds of investiture 
Haidar All Khan Bahadur. He also offered him the 
title of Zang, but Haidar, who could not pronounce it 
better than J anq, fancied it contained some covert sneer, 
and so declined it in favour of Fazal-ulla, who thus 
became Haibat Jang. 

of Basalat Jang 

Sira, chitai- Captured Hoskote. Dodballapur was next taken, 

aurg.Bednur and lastly Sira. Here Basalat- Jang left Haidar, being 
called to the north by the hostile movements of his 
brother Nizam All, now Subadar of the Deccan. Haidar 
returned and attacked Chikballapur. Morari Bao of 
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GfV»i>% ndvancjnp. to il< irlicf, wif dcfcV.cJ, nn>l the ptsco 
ffU ft(l€r A olrstinnt<i defence, the tiVang 

refuge on Nnndl^dargA Kodikontia, I’cnuhonda nnd 
Mndftka-.jra, po‘*e^5ionn of Morari Hao, wem nf’xt taken ; 
And rct\irning to Siru. IlaiilAr received the suhnuR^ion 
of the palcgars of llaydurga nml Hftrinnlnlli, rvnd forced 
that of the pntfy’ir of Chilaldurg, The latter inlnxluccd 
to hitn ft prek-nder to the tlirone of Ile<inur, related 
in the hi'tlory of the Chitaldurg Diftnct, and the tovasion 
of Hetlnur was pla«nr<l. He entered the province at the 
end of dnaiiary ]7C3, and at Kum^i found the late ILaj»*8 
prime minister, who had been long impriRoned at Ihis 
place, I-Vojii him every information wai obtained as to 
the approaches and rrwtirces of the capital, in conreqn* 
cncc of which Haidar, rejecting all the ofTcm of money 
made to buy him otf, presswl on. The Hani and her 
ptramour tied, followed hy t!ie inhabitants cn riassr who 
took shelter in the woods. Haidar, the instant of his 
arrival at the barrier, in ^^arcll, ordered a noisy but 
feigned attack to be made on the |K>slfi in his front, 
while he himself, nl the head of n select column, entered 
the city hy a private path pointed out by the minister. 
Tho flames of the palace were extinguished and a seal 
placed on the doors of all but the j>oorcsl of the deserted 
dwellings. A Ixwly was thus secured which has been 
valued at twelve millions sterling. Detachments were 
despatched to the coast and in iMirsuit of the P.ani. The 
former took possession of tho fortified islond of Hasavn- 
raj*durga, ns well as of Honavar and Mangalore. The 
latter took the Iluni prisoner nt BaUalruyan»durga. She, 
with her paramour, her adopted son, tlio nominal llaja, 
and even the pretender whose cause Haidar had ostensibly 
espoused, were nil alike sent to a common imprisomnoDt 
at Madgiri. This important conquest was over spoken 
of by Haidar All as the foundation of all his subsequent 
greatness. Ho designed to make Bednur his capital, and 
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gave it the name of Haidar-nagar. His family was 
removed thither, and the building commenced of a 
splendid palace, which was never finished. He also 
established a mint and struck coins— known as Haidari 
and Bahaduri Pagodas in his own name. (See Chapter 
IV above). A dock-yard and naval arsenal were further 
formed on the western coast for the construction of 
ships of war. 

Attempt at The former officials of Bednur had been, to a great 
extent, retained in their offices, and when Haidar Ali, 

iniBtrated. having Contracted the usual Malnad fever, was unable to 
attend to business, they formed a conspiracy for assassi- 
nating him and recovering the capital. But it was dis- 
covered. The commissioners appointed to investigate it 
were found to be involved, and instantly hanged in his 
presence. Three hundred conspirators suffered the same 
fate before the day ended. All opposition was thus 
effectually crushed. 


Ueform of the 
Army and 
Court 
etiq^uette. 


The hill country of Sunda was subdued in December. 
Meanwhile Reza All Khan, son of Chanda Sahib, and 
the French candidate for the Nawabship of the 
Karnatic, who, escaping from Pondicherry on its 
capture by the English in 1761, had been living since 
in Ceylon, landed in Kanara and claimed protection; 
from Haidar. He was received with distinction, and 
presented with a jdgir of a lakh of rupees. By his 
advice, many changes were introduced into the army. 
The infantry were for the first time dressed in a uni- 
form manner, and classed .into avval, first, and diiyam, 
second : the former composed of tried and veteran 
troops with superior pay. The etiquette and cere- 
monials of the court were also regulated, and a greater 
show of splendour assumed in retinue and personal 
surroundings. 
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Hftidar now bclhoupht hinwlf of nppca'iing tho Mnh- 
Milas and tljc Kir/nn, the former for llio Fclr-urc of Him, 
the latter for ncccplinp the title of Nawab from liifi 
brother. Kinbassics with Rift** were nccordinply Bent to 
either Court. At Jlaidanibnd the o!)jcct was attained, 
but the Mahmtlaa could not l>c reconciled, and Haidar 
rcsolvcil to anticipate an invasion. Havanur was con- 
quered, and the Mysore frontier advanced nearly to Iho 
Krifihna, when Gop'd Uao, the Mnhratta chief of Miraj, 
was ordered to check further proprrRB, but ho wan 
defeated. MTidhavn Rno, the Prshwn, now crossc'd the 
Krishna with an immense army, and Haidar suRtninrd a 
damaging defeat at Itattihalli, with severe loss of the 
flower of his army. He fell back to Anavatti, where alao 
the Mohrallas were victoriouB, and Haidar, witlj fifty 
cavalry, barely cftCoi>cd liy the flcctnexs of their homcH, 
The Mahmttus retook all the recent conquests to Iho 
north ; and Haidar, driven back into Hednur witli the 
most hopeless prospects, sent off his family and treasure 
with nil speed to Scringnpatam. At length negotintions 
were opened, and Iho Mnhmttas retired in J'ebnjary 
17G5, on the restoration of all plocc.s taken from Morari 
Bao of Gooty and Abdul Jlaklm Khan of Savaniir, and 
the payment of thirty-two lakhs of rupees. Sira was 
left in Haidar's bands. 

Daring this unfavourable aspect of bis afTairs to the 
w*cst, all his recent acqnisitions to the cast were in a 
flame of rebellion.' His brother-in-law, Mir AURcza, was 
sent thither, and restored his authority. The palegSr 
of Chikballapur, being starved out on Nandi*durf;a, 
was forced to surrender, and sent a prisoner, with bis 
family, first to Bangalore and then to Coimbatore. 

The conquest of Malabar was next undertaken, on 
infonnation derived from All Kaja, the Mapilla ruler of 
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their jKjreons nt the time, nnd placed his own guards 
over the place. 

Kanja-iluja, taking ndvanlagc of Unidar's low fortune 
in Malabar, tried to throw off the usurper's yoke. He 
avas 23 years of age and fretted nl his confinement, 
which was worse than ever l>cforc. lie opened negotia- 
tions with the Mahrattas, witli whom the Mysore Honsc 
was generally on friendly terms. Communications were 
opened through Tryamhak Rao and soon the way was 
pavctl for the second attempt that wa.s made to put down 
Haidar. Rut it was destined to prove n failure hecauso 
those wlio were called in to aid in the endeavour were too 
much l>cnt on their own sulf-agprandir.cmcnt to remember 
Ibcir duly to their King (sec below). In view of 
their own interests, the Mahrattas joined with thoNirJim 
in a joint invasion of Mysore. Intelligence of this soon 
reached Haidar. The Mahrattas first appeared, under 
MSdhavft Rao, and Haidar in vain endeavoured to stop 
their progress by cutting the embankments of the tanks, 
poisoning the water in the wells, burning the forage, and 
driving off all the villagers and cattle on their route. 
The Mahrattas arrived at Rayadurga and marched 
down the bed of llio Hoggari to Sira. Hero Mir Suhib, 
Haidar’s brother-in-law, betrayed his trust, and gave 
it up in return for Guramkonda, the possession of his 
ancestors. Haidar now made strenuous efforts to treaty 
svitb the Mahrattas, who had overrun all the cast, 
before Nizfim All should join them. At length, by 
the address of Appuji Rum, a witty and skilful nego- 
tiator, the Mahrattas agreed to retire on payment of 
35 lakhs of rupees, half to be paid on the spot, and 
Kolar to be retained in pledge for the rest. On Nizam 
All's arrival soon after, Haidar persuaded him into an 
alliance with himself against the English. Mean- 
while, discovering that Nanja-Ruja, the old minister, 
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^hrtra fin3 other works in Sanskrit. There is n well- 
known tradition in Mysore that he kept a diar>* of the 
warfare he engaged in wliich, it is said, ho gives an 
account of tlio siege of Arcot and otttcr well-known 
incidents in the early stages of the Karnntic War. 
lie was not only an author himself but he also appc.ar6 
(o Imvc liberally patronised literary merit. Thus, 
Nrisimhit'Kavi, author of the Samskrit drama Chandra- 
lah-pannoya^ speaks of him ns a modern BhOja in 
encouraging poets. (M.A.IL 1908-9, Para 102). Ho 
was an ardent Saivitc and his benefactions to the 
lernplca were many. He built, in 1732, tlie lower 
of the TrirmyanGfivara (emplo nt Mysore, (Ibid); and 
ho presented metal images of the sixty-three Saiva 
saints — TiruHondar — to tlic Nanjangud temple. (E.C> 

III Kanjangnd 200-205; see also Yedatorc 32, dated 
in 1707). 

The circumstances under which Niz'im AH went out riritWyiore 
to Haidar and both attacked the English at Madras may 
now bo detailed. In October 1705, the Madras Govern- 
incnl had been advised by Lord Clive that the Mughal 
Emperor at Hclbi had made a free gift of tho Northern 
Gircars to tho East India Company. These districts 
being then held by the Nizam, n force under Brigadier- 
General Caillaud was sent to take possession of them 
early in 17G0, and met with no serious opposition, except 
at the fort of Kondapalli, which was taken by storm on 
tho 7tb March. Upon this, the Niznm, who was not 
disposed to surrender his claims without resistance, 
threatened to invade the Karniitic, and the Government 
of Madras, becoming alarmed, deputed General Caillaud 
to Haidarabad with full powers. Tho result was a 
treaty concluded on tho 12th November by which the 
Nizam consented to tho cession of Rajamnndry, Ellore, 

Chicacole and Guntur subject to an annual tribute of nine 
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lakhs of rupees ; but with the proviso that Guntur, then 
in possession of Basalat Jang, a brother of the Nizam, 
was to be continued to him for life, during which conti- 
nuance the annual payments were to be limited to seven 
lakhs. The Madras Government further engaged to 
furnish a detachment of troops to “ settle in everything 
right and proper the affairs of His Highness’ Govern- 
ment.” The intention of this being that the Nizam 
should be assisted in a projected attack on Haidar, 
Colonel Joseph Smith was sent to Haidarabad early in 
1767 to arrange the details, and on the 20th January he 
was granted an audience at which it was determined 
that the English detachment should assemble on the 
Krishna, and proceed with the Nizam’s army against 
Bangalore. The detachment marched accordingly but 
shortly after the junction had been effected Colonel 
Smith retired towards the British frontier on discovering 
that the Nizam was secretly negotiating with Haidar. 
The Madras Government, however, did not share in the 
Colonel’s suspicions and permitted three battalions of 
sepoys to remain in the Nizam’s camp as a proof of their 
confidence. This force was reduced soon afterwards to 
five companies under Captain George Brown, for whose 
safety considerable apprehensions were entertained, but 
they were ultimately permitted to depart without 
molestation a few days before the commencement of 
hostilities. 

About the end of May, the Nizam and Haidar pre- 
pared to enter the Karnatic while the English, on their 
part, endeavoured to strengthen their frontier by taking 
possession of certain places in the Baramahal belonging 
to Haidar, viz., Vaniambadi, Tirupattur, and Kaveri- 
patnam. An attempt to take the rock fort of Krishna- 
giri, which was made on the 3rd June, was repulsed 
with loss, although the storming party behaved with 
much gallantry. 
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On the 25th of 1707, the force*! of Mysore nnd 

llnidarabrvd descended the Ghali hy one of the passes 
near Krishnnj’iri nnd attacked Colonel Smith, who, 
though at first taken by surprise, cojnplctcly defeated 
them at Tiruvannutnalai on tho 20lh Scploinbor. 'Hpu, 
then seventeen, had, under guidance of Ghnzi KhAn, his 
military preceptor, penetrated with n body of horse to 
the very precincts of Madras, when, hearing tho result 
of tho battle of Tiruvanniiinalai. ho retired with precipi- 
tation to join his‘fathcr. 5futual recriminations ensued 
between Haidar All nnd Niziin All, nnd nothing was 
done for a month. Tho former then resumed the offen- 
sive nnd retook Tirupatttir nnd Vnnmmbridi on 5th nnd 
7th Novcnil>cr respectively hut signally failed in an attack 
on the hill fort of Amhur, which was gallantly defended 
by Captain Calvert, who won an lionorary distinction for 
his battalion by his brave conduct on the occasion. In 
the hope of closing the campaign with a brilliant exploit, 
Haidar went in person against an English dclachmont 
escorting supplies, but won repulsed at Singumpettni, 
his horse being shot under him and his turban pierced 
b)*^ bullet. Leaving some cavalry to wnlcli the English, 
the confederates retired in disappointment above the 
Ghats with all their forces at the end of the year. 

On tho side of tho English, a detachment from Bengal 
operating from the Northern Cirenrs soon penotrated to 
AVarrangal, which W’as abandoned on his approach. This 
diversion having laid open tho door to Haidarabad, tho 
Nizilm was glad to concludo on 23rd February 17C8 a 
treaty with them, ceding the Northern Circars and 
resigning all claims to Mysore, and, separating from 
Haidar AIT, returned to his capital. Haidar also made 
overtures, but without success. Meanwhile a fleet was 
fitting out at Bombay for capturing the Mysorean ports 
on the western coast, and tho chiefs of Malabar were 
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prepared to rebel. Haidar, leaving Fazal Ulla Kln'm at 
Bangalore, marched with all his forces to the west and 
retook Mangalore, Honavar, and Basavaraj-durga, which 
had fallen to the English. He then visited Bedniir, and 
levied heavy fines on all the land-holders for furnishing 
supplies to his enemies. He also obtained large con- 
tributions from the chiefs of Malabar in consideration of 
recognizing their independence, which, however, they 
never atto.ined. 


Operations of 
Col. Smith’s 
Division, 
1768. 


Soon after Haidar’s return above Ghats, Colonel Smith 
made preparations to enter Mysore, while Colonel Wood 
was detached against the forts in the southern parts of 
Baramahal, and those in Salem, Coimbatore and 
Dindigal. The English forces in the east were thus in 
two detachments. That under Colonel Wood secured 
all the fortified places in Salem, Erode, Coimbatore and 
Dindigal ; while the other under Colonel Smith after 
capturing Krishnagiri, had ascended the Ghats, taken 
Mulbagal (by stratagem), Kolar, Hosur, Anekal and 
Denkanikota and was awaiting, burdened with the care 
of Muhammad Ali, the junction of the two at Hoskote. 
The junction was duly effected on 6th September 1768 but 
not before Colonel Wood had sustained some loss owing 
to his imprudent conduct and disregard of orders. Noth- 
ing further of importance occurred before October, when 
the fort at Mulbagal was retaken by Haidar. The action 
here (3rd October) was a very obstinate and severely 
contested one, which terminated in the English being 
left in possession of the field, although they narrowly 
escaped defeat. Shortly after, Colonel Smith was recalled 
to Madras to assist Government with his advice and 
Colonel Wood succeeded him in command of the army. 
On the 16th November, Colonel Wood marched to relieve 
Hosur then besieged by Haidar. He reached Bagalur 
on the 17th and left his baggage and two 18 pounders 
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at that place while ho continued his march for Hosur, 
distant abont 10 miles. But he was out-rannojuvrccl by 
Ilaid.ir, who on receiving notice of his approach, cnino 
upon B.igalnr by an unexpected route and Bucccoilod in 
carrying off the 18 pounder and a great quantity of 
fvlorcs, baggage, and camp equipage, together with a 
number of draught cattle which had not been taken 
inside the fort. Ilnidar, after having secured the 
plunder, returned on the 22nd, surprised Wood near 
Arlcri when on hia march towards Ivolnr, and opening 
fire from 12 ’heavy guns which Wood passively sustnined 
without making any attompl to charge, he inflicted a 
loss in killed and wounded of 1 Captain, 0 Subalterns, 20 
Europcana and 200 sopoyfl. IIo renewed the attack 
during the night and again on the next day until noon, 
when ho drew off on the approach of Major 1‘itxgcrald 
from Venkatagiri. Eitr-gcrald proposed that the Colonel 
should proceed to Kolar and there to refresh a few days, 
while ho proceeded to the relief of Cugalur, wliich was 
then known to bo threatened by Haidar. To this the 
Colonel refused his assent os he did not think that " our 
whole army was by any means of suflicient strength to 
cope with Haidar's." No wonder tliat Fitzgerald, 
animadverting on liis conduct, \vrotc thus to Colonel 
Smith, the Commander-in chief: — 

" As this is his opinion, for God's sake, Sir, consider 
what wo have to expect — in my opinion, nothing but tbo 
ontiro ruin of tho Company, and let mo intreat you, ns you 
arc now on tho spot, to concert tho proper moans, for tho 
recovery (I must say) of our lost honour ond tho interest of 
those wo Bon’o, for certainly no time is to ho lost In tho present 
omergoncy." 

The Madras Government on becoming acquainted 
with this communication immediately directed Colonel 
Wood to make over command of the army to tho next 
Benior officer and to proceed to Madras. He was tried 
M. or. VOL. II. 157 
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by Court-Martial at tbe end of 1769 among other charges 
for misconduct in the field at Arleri and elsewhere and 
was found guilty on the latter count but the Court 
refrained from passing any sentence in consideration of 
his former services. Grovernment disapproved of the 
finding for certain reasons and directed the Court to 
revise their proceedings, but they refused either to allow 
the reasons to be read or to be noticed in any way. 
Government upon this ordered that he should be dis- 
missed and that proceedings should be taken against him 
in Court for the recovery of grains, stores and plunder 
taken and misappropriated in the Baramahal and 
Coimbatore countries. 

At Hoskote a corps under Morari Bao joined the 
English forces on the same day that Haidar All arrived 
at Bangalore. Haidar made a desperate attempt to 
surprise the camp of Morari Rao, but failed. Then, 
sending off his family and treasure to Savandurga, he 
set off on one of those extraordinary diversions which 
seemed always to occur to him when his affairs were 
most critical. He passed rapidly by a circuitoiis route 
east and then north, to Guramkonda, with the view of 
inducing Mir Sahib to return to his allegiance. This 
unlikely object was actually attained, and Haidar, 
reinforced, returned towards Kolar, and opened negotia- 
tions. But his offer of Baramahal and ten lakhs of 
rupees fell far short of the demands of the English and 
of Muhammad All, and came to nothing. 

Haidar had meanwhile despatched Fazal Ulla Khan 
to Seringapatam, whence he descended the Gajalhatti 
pass with a field force for the recovery of the districts 
m the south. He himself, after some indecisive engage- 
ments, suddenly descended . into the Baramahal, and, 
giving out that he had defeated the English, passed on 
to Coimbatore, gaining possession of the fortified places 
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on Ihn tiMJlo. This |irt>T<Hl nn rn%y lank fcr him owing 
t? lh<' fiiuUy nn«^ nnmiUlary liinponilion o( Iho troops 
left iK'hmtl hy Co!oni*l Woo^, when in AngtiKt ho 
marchHl to rejoin ColonM Smith. The i<;olntion of po 
nrany weak i?cl-ichincnt4 at pnch n ihstanco from tho 
army, Nvhrch prcvente<l ihcir l>cing nupporlctl in case of 
neot! wa? tinitinlifiahlo, csj»ccia11y when wo rciiicmbcr 
that Ihov had l>ccn If ft “without ptovinions, without 
money, and without in»tniction».’* The garrinotJB of 
Krode and Kavi-riptiram held out, hut, induced to 
liurrendcr on n promise of eafety, were marched off ob 
priponcni to Beringapntam. 

Ab foon an Haidar'a tneurHion into the naraniohni »»;cr 
became known, Colonel IhKs Iiang, who had pncceedcd 
to the command of the troojw m Mysore on the recall iui.ur. 
of Colonel Wootl, dclaclied n tclccl corps of about 5,000 
men, tinder Major Fitrgcrald, to follow him. ^^ajo^ 

Filxgcrald, bowcTcr, wjw unable to overtake Ilnidar, 
before hta recapture of the forts in Salem, and having 
received instmclinns to make the safely of Trichinopoly 
his first care, he inclined his course in that direction. 

Haidar, after the capture of Kuvcrijntrm, entered the 
KamStic, burning and plundering, ns he went, and eluding 
Fitzgcrald’fl efforts to come up with him. 

Colonel Smith resumed command of the army at CoIoD^] smith 
Clictpul, about 70 miles South-West of Madras, on the 
Ifit Fcbniary 1700, and having been furnished with good i7ca. 
and Bufficicnt carriage, ho began to press Haidar hard. 

Fazal Ullfi Khun invaded Madura and Tinnevolly, 
while Haidar, levying four lakhs of rupees from the Kilja 
of Tanjoro, moved by rapid marches towards Cuddivlore. 
Negotiations were again opened, about this time, and a 
cessation of arms for tw'clvo days took place on 22nd 
February 17G9. Haidar’s first condition, however, was 
if. or. vo£i. II. 167* 
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that he would treat only with the English and not with 
Muhammad AH. These terms could not be agreed on, 
and hostilities continued. Haidar, who knew that the 
Mahrattas were preparing for another invasion of Mysore, 
had become really desirous of peace, and finding himself 
opposed by a really capable officer, and being apprehen- 
sive, further, of some disaster, he resolved to endeavour 
to put an end to the war by a bold stroke without 
running the risk of a general engagement. Acting on 
this determination, he secretly sent off the main body of 
his army together with all his guns and baggage to 
re-ascend the Ghats, while he himself, with 6,000 chosen 
horse and 200 foot, marched 140 miles in three days and 
a half, and appeared at the gates of Madras with his 
cavalry on the 29th March. He had come to make 
peace in person with the English. Mr, Du Pre, one of 
the Members of Council, was, at his request, deputed to 
discuss the terms with him. A treaty was signed by 
the English on the 3rd April 1769 and by Haidar the 
next day. Colonel Smith had come up on the 31st 
March to Yandalur, about 12 miles from the Mount, 
while the negotiation was pending, but Haidar was so 
much disquieted by this proximity that he insisted on 
Smith’s being required to keep at a distance of 25 miles 
until matters should be finally adjusted. The conditions 
of the treaty were moderate and consisted of mutual 
restitution of conquered districts with the single excep- 
tion of Karur, an ancient dependency of Mysore, which 
had been retained by Muhammad AH, since the last war, 
by tacit acquiescence, and was now to be restored to 
Mysore, an exchange of prisoners, and reciprocal 
assistance in purely defensive war. Thus ended what 
is known in the annals of British India as the first 
Mysore war. Haidar returned leisurely to Kolar and 
then to Bangalore. Though there is (as Wilks puts it), 
genuine moderation ” observable in this treaty, nothing 
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"can relieve it from the character of dictation" on 
llaidar'H part under tfio wall': of Mndms and nothing 
can take owny from it " the unnecessary and insulting 
degradation " under which it was concluded by the 
authorities nt Fort St, George. Another feature of the 
treaty which demands notice is tho second article which 
stipulated that " in ease cither of tho contracting parties 
shall bo ntUacked, they shall, from their respective 
countries, inutnally acsist each other, to drive the enemy 
out," the pay of the auxiliaries being defrayed nt fixed 
rates by the party demanding assistance. Haidar’s first 
demand was for an alliance oCfcnsivo and defensive, 
which, after much discussion, Mr. Du Pro, tho Madras 
Envoy, peremptorily refused. Now it was notorious to 
oil India and openly avowed by Haidar himself that this 
clause was intended by him to bo operative against the 
Mfthraltas, whotn he considered his greatest foes. It 
will bo evident from the sequel that by tho articlo 
ultimately agreed to, the Company subjected themselves 
to oil tho embarrassments of nn offensivo alliance without 
any of its advantages ; and that Mr. Du Pro bad acquiesced 
in tho spirit of an article to tho letter of which ho had 
objected ns fundamentally inadmissible. Historical 
justice demands, as even Wilks admits it, this reluctant 
notice of nn error committed by Air. Du Fro, whoso 
political wisdom and distinguished talents w'cro undoub- 
tedly great. 

It must, however, be conceded that neither Mr. Dn Fro Defence o! tbo 
nor the Madras Government of the time had any option eJnment 
in tho matter. They found peace "necessary " to them 
at the time; they had "to save as much of the Jaghir 
as possible from plunder" and as they explained in their 
Consultation of tho 10th April 17U9, they had to carry out 
tho positive orders of tho Court of Directors themselves 
in tho matter of effecting a peace convoyed in their letter 
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dated IStti May 1768, They thus defended themselves 
to the Court of Directors regarding the peace ; — 

“Much invective hath been circulated in this colony , and 

nearly in the terms in -which you express your sentiments of 
the peace ' dictated at the gates of Madras,’ and we find it 
hath been used as industriously at home to establish the same 
ideas. If an indifferent person were to read of an enemy 
dictating peace at the gates of a fortified town, the idea that 
would immediately occur would be that the enemy came with 
a superior force ; that the garrison, seeing no hope of dislodg- 
ing the enemy, and fearing for their town, their, lives and pro- 
perty, accepted the terms prescribed. This is the idea that men 
have endeavoured at home, and abroad to propagate; how justly 
will appear. Our army had been in pursuit of the enemy in 
the southern part of the Carnatic for nearly four months without 
being once able to come up with him ; at the last march before 
the peace he gave our army the slip, and arrived at the Mount 
about 48 hours before our army halted at Yandaloor twelve 
miles short 'of the Mount- One of the first points he insisted 
on was, that an order should be sent to Colonel Smith to halt 
at 10 Coss (about 25 to 30 miles) from him, and declared that 
although he came to negotiate a peace he would not remain 
there, unless an order was sent, but would march immediately 
to the northward, of Madras, or to Tripasoor, where he could 
be more conveniently supplied with provisions and provender. 
As a peace was necessary to us, and every day increased our 
distress, it apiDeared better to us to negotiate with him near 
at hand than at a distance, and it was very material to' save as 
much of the Jaghir as possible from plunder. It missed Colonel 
Smith, but the messenger returning overtook him at Vandaloor 
twelve miles from the Mount. What then, it might be asked, 
could induce us . to make the peace, if the enemy was so much 
afraid of our army. The motives are clearly and fully assigned 
in our reasons entered in Consultation on the 10th April 1769. 
This being the case, we cannot see why it was more disgraceful 
to negotiate at the Mount than at 100 miles distant.” 

The following is an abstract of these reasons which are 
set forth at considerable length in the Proceedings of 
Government quoted above — 
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Iho ninttcr of victualling llio Ettro|>can8. It was allowed 
that the rice furniRlied to the Native troops had been bad 
in quality and deficient in quantity, but it was held that 
for this the Nawab and his agents were to blatnc, as they 
had engaged to make the supply. 

The Madras Government in their letters to England, 
defended themselves both in regard to the contract, as 
well as the general management of the war, but their 
conduct was asndenmcd by the Court of Directors in 
almost every particular. 

The following c.ttmct from their general letter, dated 
15th September 17G9, contains their opinion regarding 
the appointment of the Field Deputies:— 

Upon the return of the army from tho Mysore country' 
Into tho Carnatic, wo find that tho Field Dcptiltea art) como 
back to tho Prcsldcnoy of Madras. Wo cannot hut disapprove 
of their original appointment which could havo no other 
tendency but to impctlo tho operations of tho campaign, and 
givoriso to very raischlovous disputes belwiit tho Commandor* 
in^Cliicf and tho Deputies, hy which wo fear tho public sorvlco 
has sulTcrcd essentially. 

• a * * 

“ Our opinion Is that when tho Company has mndo choice 
of a proper person to Ix) a Oommandcr-m-Cliief, all trust and 
confidence should bo rci^oscd in him to direct tho plans and 
opomtions of the campaign." 

In March 1770, the Court, when reviewing the conduct 
of the war, observed they were satisfied that the army 
had not been properly supplied either with provisions, 
stores, or carriage ; and in reply to tho explanation 
given by tho Madras Government regarding tho contract, 
they roado tho following remarks with reference to tho 
acceptance of Mr. Call’s tender in 1701, and the arrange- 
ment then mado by tho Members of Council to take 
shares in tho contract:— 

" The advantages of tho Council (you say) woro small ; 
theroloro, Mr. Call proposed that tho members thereof should 
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the tnatlcr of vicluaUiog the Ettroj>cAns. It was aUowcd 
that the rice furnished to the Native troops had been bad 
in quality and deficient in quantity, but it was held that 
for this the Nnwaband his agents were to blame, ns they 
bad engaged to make the supply. 

The Madras Government in their letters to England, 
defended themselves l>oth in regard to the contract, as 
well 05 the general management of the N\-ar, hut their 
conduct was condemned hy the Court of Directors In 
almost cverj* particular. 

The following extract from their general letter, dated 
15th September 17C0, conloins their opinion regarding 
the appointment of the Field Deputies:— 

“ Upon tho return of the army from tlio Mysore countr>* 
into tho Carnatic, wo find that tho Field Deputies nro como 
back to tho Presidency of Madras. Wo cannot but disapprove 
of their original apiraioltncnt which could havo no other 
tendency hut to impodo tho operations of tho campaign, and 
givorisoto very mischievous disputes betwixt tlio Commander* 
tn>Cl)icf and tho Deputies, by which wo fear tlio public sorvico 
bus sufTcred cssontially, 

• • * * 

“ Our opinion is tliat when the Comimny has made choice 
of a proper parson to bo a Oommandcr>ia>GUiof, all trust and 
conddcDco should bo ropoaod in him to direct tlio plans and 
operations of the campaign." 

In March 1770, the Court, when reviewing the conduct 
of the war, observed they were eatisficd that tho ormy 
had not been properly supplied either with provisions, 
stores, or carriage ; and in reply to tho explanation 
given by tho Madras Government regarding tho contract, 
they made the following remarks with reference to the 
acceptance of Mr. Call’s tender in 1701, and the arrange- 
ment then made by the Members of Gouncil to take 
shares in tho contract:— 

" Tho advantages of tho Council (you soy) wore small ; 
theroforo, Mr. Call proposed that tho members thereof should 
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feigned fricncUhip for Morun Rao, tvncl wa‘j repulsed in 
nn attempt on Bcibry. But, nnaldo to meet the Biipcrior 
forces of the Mahrattas, now (1770) in full march on hla 
capital, ho graduaUv retired before them, laying waste 
the whole country to prevent their advance, and placing 
n detachment at Bednur, under Tipu, to cut off their 
PuppUcs and harass them in the rear. Negotiations 
I)cing opened, Mudhava llao demanded a crore of nipcos; 
Haidar would offer only twelve lakhs. Both parties 
claimed help from the Knglish, who Ihcrcforo remained 
neutral. 

The Mnhraltas conquered the whole of the north and 
cast of the country, their progresa being, however, long 
arrested by a gallant defence of the littio fort of Nijagal 
(Nclamangala Taluk), which was at last taken by the 
palegSr of Chitaldrug, who had joined the Mnhrattns. 
Madhava Rao was now taken ill ond returned to Poona, 
leaving Tryambak Muma in command. Haidar rvas 
emboldened by this change and took the held, but met 
with- no success. At last an attempt to retreat unob- 
served by way of the Mfdkblc hills being discovered, 
Haidar's army was attacked, disorganiml, ond totally 
routed with great slaughter, at Cliinkurali, on the lith of 
March 1771. Haidar fled on horseback to Seringapatam. 
Tipu, who was thought to have fallen, escaped in disguise. 
For ten days the Mohrattns were engaged in dividing 
their spoils. They then sat down before Seringapatam 
with a large force, the remainder being employed in 
ravaging the whole country above and below the Ghats. 
Haidar could prodiico littio effect on them, and in Juno, 
1772, a treaty W’ns concluded, by which ho bound himself 
to pay thirty lakhs of rupees, ono-haU at once, besides 
five lakhs for “durbar expenses” I For the balance, 
Kolar, Hoskote, Dodballapur, Sira, Maddagiri, Chanraya- 
durga and Gurarakonda w'crc Icftdn their hands. 


MAhnttA 

Incanion, 

ITTl. 
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Public 
exactions to 
meet 
Mahratta 
demands. 


Conquest of 
Coorg, 1773. 


Reconquest 
of Malabar, 
1773. 


Haidar next turned his attention to the reigning King. 
Nanja Baja had, as stated before, opened negotiations with 
the Mahrattas through Tryambak Bao. He was there- 
fore strangled, and his brother, Chama Baja, put in his 
place, Haidar next proceeded to extort money from all 
who were supposed to have any, applying the torture 
wherever necessary. Even his brave general, Eazal Uila 
Khan, was not spared, nor Nanja Baja, his old benefactor. 
The latter survived only one year, the former gave up 
all he had and died in extreme poverty. Eazal Ulla 
Khan surrendered every pie and died in a loretched 
pal, or private tent, a patched remnant of his former 
splendour. 

Madhava Bao died in November 1772, his successor 
Narayan Bao was killed in Agust 1773, and Baghunatha 
Bao or Baghoba became ostensible Peshwa. Haidar 
considered the time favourable for action. He sent an 
embassy to Madras to form an alliance with the English. 
Tipu was detached to the north to recover the places 
ceded to the Mahrattas, while Haidar suddenly invaded 
Coorg, as the first step towards reconquering Malabar. 
The Coorgs, entirely unprepared, were surrounded by 
his troops, and a reward of five rupees was offered for 
every head. About 700 had been paid for, when, struck 
by the fine features, Haidar relented and ordered the 
massacre to cease. The landholders were confirmed in 
their possessions on a moderately increased rent, a fort 
was erected at Mercara, and Devaiya, the Baja, who had 

become a fugitive, was captured and sent to Seringa- 
patam. 

A force was at once despatched to Malabar, which 
seized Calicut and reduced the Nair chiefs to dependence 
in a wonderfully short time. Tipu was equally success- 
ful in the north, and thus, between September 1773 and 
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i<Vljn5^r>' 1774* Hattlar c<»tnp!c*.<ly rc-rO'rerc4 rU the 
t^rritf^n* Im Ijatl Jn-d. A trMly \vat i»!mrlly ^orm^d uitli 
lUft^r.Us. hy which Haicisr lo nopjort hi* prc- 

l^nejt'Hs to lv5 the het«l of the MrthraltA Stale, in 
cc5r.»u!<Talic>a o! the Irihwlc jnyaWc from My^rc Iwinji 
rcvfwred to six Ishh*. An insaireclton in Coorp waa 
p?fnip*.Jy ptil tIo»vn. ftn<! Hnittar rcttirnM wiilj hii nriny 
to H^nn;;’ajTitani early in 177f». Tlie nc;;oltntJons witli 
the I*«{;U«>h unfortunately came to nothin^;, ovrinj; to the 
iRlri;;u:M f f MuhamrtnJ All, ond llftnlar therefore Inrncil 
ton*an]* the rrrnch. 

Chama Uija nw nnd there beinj; no hetr 

to the throne, Haidaf, who luid tto far profet^ed to hold 
3I)*virt' on Ijchalf of the Hindu Itoyal Honse. rc»ort<Hl to Acer** 
the folJowjnj* tnelhfvl of f eleciinj* one;-— Aificmhlin;; nil the r>umirii« 
male children of the, difTcrcnl branches of Uie family, he J 

Inlfoduectl them into a hall etrewc<! with fniitr., RwreU 
ineau, and (o>*n, telling them to help themselves. They 
were noon scramblint; for the IhmKn. whm one little 
fellow took up 0 dayffjer in one hand and a hinc in Iho 
other. ‘'Tlial is the IMja!** cxchiiucd Haidar, “his 
first care is military protection, his second to realixe the 
produce of hifi dominions ; bring him hither and lei mo 
embrace him.“ Thus did Clinroa Riijn IX, a member of 
the Karugahfllli family, obtain the throne, and ho woa 
accordingly installed ns lUja. Haidar, imwcvcr. con- 
tinued to wield hisuR«r|XKl authority in unabatc<l fashion. 

An inBcription dated in J77-I (/>.C. V, Bclur G5) truth- 
fully rcproFcntR Chuinn-llfija Vlll ns the King and the 
Kaw^b, the most excellent Bahadur Haidar All, os tho 
Administrator. 

About this time, Haidar received a body of 1,000 men Att*ck od 
from Shiraz in Persia to servo in his army, and sent an oi^y?etc 
embassy for moro. But tho latter was lost in tho Gulf 
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of Cutch and the first instalment did not long' survive 
the change of climate. Diplomatic agents were now 
employed to foment dissensions in such neighbouring 
States as Haidar had resolved to conquer. His assist- 
ance was thus applied for by the palegdr of Bellary, who, 
having been induced by such emissaries to declare his 
independence, was attacked by Basalat Jang. Haidar 
marched to the relief in the incredibly short space of 
five days, fell upon the besiegers before they knew he 
had left his capital, and completely routed them, the 
commander being killed, and Dally escaping with diffi- 
culty. But Haidar promptly took their place in the 
batteries, and forced the chief to surrender it to hirhself 
at discretion. Meanwhile the forces sent in pursuit of 
Basalat Jang were bought off with a lakh of pagodas. 
A demand was next made by Haidar on Morari Rao of 
Gooty and refused. A siege ensued, and after some 
months, Gooty was taken, all its dependencies added to 
Mysore and Morari Rao sent prisoner, first to Seringa- 
patam and then to Kabbal-durga, where he shortly 
died. 

Meanwhile Raghoba’s power had met with a reverse 
which caused him to fly to Surat, where, on the 6th of 
March 1775, a treaty was concluded with the English 
to aid him in recovering his authority. He also proposed 
to Haidar to take possession of the Mahratta territories up 
to the Krishna, that he might be at hand to assist. No 
second invitation was needed; All the tributary 
in the north were summoned to . attend with their 
troops, and Savanur was overrun ; but the monsoon 
bursting with such violence as to cause great mortality 
in the army, Haidar, disbanding the troops, returned to 
Seringapatam. All the Amildars were, however, sum- 
moned to the capital, the rates of revenue were investi- 
gated and increased, the peshkash payable by tributaries 
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\vn6 also raised, and finally ft {*encral contribution under 
the name of tiasarana was levied on the whole country 
for the expenses of the war. 

Of the claimants to Mfthmtta sovereignty, RagliOba 
being supported by Haidar, svhilc Nizatn All declared 
for tile ministerial parly and the reputed son of Naruyan 
Rno, ft joint invasion of Mysore by the latter was the 
coneeqaenco. Four chiefs were sent in ndvanco to clear 
Savamir of Haidar’s troops; but they wore skilfully and 
completely defeated by bis general at Saunsi, two of them 
being taken prisoners. The main nrmica of the confcdc- 
rates now approached. The Malirattas, under Parasu 
Bam Bhno, numbered 30.000, and were to march south- 
east through Savanur. The army of Niziltn All, estimated 
ftl ‘10,000, under Ibrahim Khun, were to move south by 
Baichur. Haidar took post nl Gooty, Ptvrasu Burn 
Chao, on hearing of the defeat of the advance corps, fell 
back beyond the Krishna for rcinforccmcnls. Ibruhim 
Khun, informed of this movement, and secretly bribed 
by Haidar, thereupon also retired beyond the Krishna, 
after he had marched as far as Adrmi. The rains sot in, 
and put a stop to further proceedings for the present. The 
Nawub of Cuddapali and the palegdr of Chitaldrug, 
instead of assisting Haidar, had joined the enemy. Ho 
resolved now to punish them, and sat down before 
Chitaldrug. It was bravely defended for months, when 
Haidar, aware that GO, 000 Mahrattas, under Hari Pant, 
were approaching, concluded an agreement to retire on 
payment of thirteen lakhs ofpaj;odos. 

Haidar thence advanced to meet the enemy, in whose 
forces his agent had managed, by a bribe of six lakhs of 
rupees, to secure the treachery of a chief of 10,000, who 
was to come over in the first action. The Mahrattas, 
after waiting in vain for the forces of Nizam All, crossed 
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the Tungabhadra. The armies met at Karavi. Manaji 
Pankria, the chief who had been bribed, hesitated. 
Haidar, suspecting double treason, made dispositions 
which excited the suspicions of Hari Pant, who saw he 
was betrayed, but knew not to what extent. “ In a few 
moments an impenetrable cloud of dust arose both in 
front and rear of the Mahratta line, which neither 
decidedly approached nor decidedly receded ; it was 
evidently the mass of their cavalry in full charge ; but 
not towards Haidar. Some time had elapsed before he 
perceived that the corps of Manaji Pankria had been 
enveloped and swept off the field, and that a powerful 
rear- guard presented itself to cover the retreat of the 
whole. The armies had not sufficiently closed to render 
pursuit decisive, and two guns only were lost by Hari 
Pant in effecting his retreat behind the Tungabhadra, 
where a strong position secured him from assault and 
afforded him leisure to investigate the extent of the 
disaffeccion which had produced his retreat. The troops 
of Manaji Pankria had made a tolerably gallant resistance, 
and attempted to move in mass towards Haidar ; the 
greater part, however, were .cut to pieces, ..and .Manaji 
Pankria himself wounded, and, accompanied by no more 
than thirty select friends, had opened a way through the 
surrounding mass, and made good his escape to Haidar.” 
But the project of invasion was thus defeated., Hari 
Pant retreated. Haidar rapidly followed, and drove the 
enemy over the Krishna in December 17,77. He now 
reduced all the forts between the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra, making the Deshayis, or chiefs, tributary 
to himself. 

Capture of 

Chitaldrug 

an cl 

Cuddapah. 


Haidar then returned to Chitaldrug, which was taken 
at last in March 1779, by treachery, as related in the 
history of the place. The Bedar population, to the 
number of 20,000, were deported to people the island of. 
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{'rrinpAi^itam, while nil thn bojn wore converted and 
Imlned tJ|> Mhlicrs, fonnini^ vrhal were called Chftn 
Intlnlien*. A younj* Nnir, who had been tnhen Irom 
MnhhXr and forcibly converted to Inlnm, with the name 
of Shcith Avar, njjpomted Governor of Chilaldruff. 
He a handsome ynwlh, and Haidar had formed Ihc 
inr»U exalted opinion of hin merit#, frequently nphraid* 
Inf* hi** f^'iu Tlpn for inferiority to him. ** Modest as ho 
was, faithful and hrave, Aynn wished to decline the 
difitjnctmn as one to which he felt himself incom|K*tenl j 
and particularly ohjcctod that he could neither rc.vl nor 
write, and was consequently incaiiihlc of n Civil charfje." 

Keep a A'orfo at your rifiht hind,*’ Mid Haidar, "and 
llial will do you letter renicc than fien and ink.’* Then 
n^sumin;; a praver countenance, ** Place reliance,” added 
he, “on yonr excellent undendandinj;: act Irom yourself 
niono: fear nothin^' from the calumnies of the scribblers: 
hut (rust in me ns 1 trust in you. Heading and writing I 
how have I risen to empire without the knowledge of 
cilhcrV” Tliij Karla referred to was a long whip of 
cotton roiie, about an inch and a half in diameter at the 
thick end where it is grasped, and tapering to a |K)int at 
the other extremity ; this severe instrument of jicrsonal 
punishment is nl>out nine feet long; and Haidar was 
constantly attended by a considcmblo number of persons 
loo constantly practised in it? use. Cuddapah was the 
next object of attack. The Pathan guards were surprised 
and forced to surrender; the Kawnb retired to Sidhout, 
and Cuddapah was taken without opposition. But 
Haidar was near losing his life by a plot of the Afghans. 
Admiring their courage, he bad taken into his service all 
who could find security for their bclmviouc among his 
own followers. Eighty, who had not succeeded, were 
left that night with their arras near his tent. They 
suddenly arose at dead of night, slow the guards, and 
made for Haidar’s tent. The noiso awaking him, ho 
11. or. VOL. n. 1C8 
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guessed the danger, pushed the bolster into the bed to 
resemble a sleeping figure, and, slitting a hole in the tent, 
escaped. The assassins rushed in and cut at the bed. 
Paralysed with astonishment to find their victim gone, 
they were instantly overpowered. Of those who survived 
till morning, some had their hands and feet chopped off, 
and the rest were dragged at the feet of elephants/ 
Sidhout surrendered on the 27th of May, and Abdul 
Halim Khan, the Nawab, was sent prisoner to Seringa- 
patam. His sister, whose sense of honour was only, 
equalled by her beauty, which surpassed that of any. 
female captive yet secured, threatened to destroy herself, 
rather than enter the unlimited harejti of the conqueror 
in the usual informal manner. The ceremony of nikct 
was therefore performed, and this lady, under, the title of; 
Bakshi Begam, was soon after placed at the- head of - the 
seraglio. 


Reorgauiz- On returning to the capital, a complete revision was 
made of the civil departments. Mir Sadak was made 
Departments, finance minister and Shamaiya head of the police and 
post-office. Since the defection of Khande Pao, every 
one of Haidar’s ministers, Hindu - and Muhammadap 
alike, had died from tortures inflicted to recover real or 
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pretended defalcations. The undoubted ability ..of 
Shamaiya developed fio the utmost perfection the system 
of espionage and fabrication of. such. charges, to atone for 
which the, utniost farthing was exacted under, the 
.pressure of tortures which often terminated the lives of 
.the unfortunate victims. A system was introduced of 
paying the troops 'on half-monthly pattis (lists) instead 
of monthly,., which gradually resulted in' their getting 
only nine or ten months’ pay for the year. A double 
marriage was arranged in . 1779 with the family of the 
Hawab of , Savanur, whose eldest son was united ' to 
Haidar’s daughter, and, Haidar’s second .son Karim',;. to 
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t!ir NftWn!)*« (htjj^hlrr. Tlio crmnonic*; were colcbratcd 
ivilh prc,nl fll Scrinj:apiUm, nntl nccomptvnieJ 

Kith {hr ipfi of Ihc tmrcilored half of Sn^Timir (o the 
Na^vSb. 

Dnrinjt an envoy nrrivecl from the Tf«ny *ii}i 

party al Poona, by whom H&rdnr waa csi>ccU iuhnn.,,. 
Ing an inva'ion. Hut, induced by the hopelesnncM of 
llai;hrii»Vft came, once n;^*ain a fntjitivc, and other consi- 
dcmtjonn, Haidar rntered into a treaty. On condition 
that na^h«»bi‘fl grant of terrilonV^ up to the Krishna 
wa.** confjrme<h the future trihule fixed at eleven lakhs 
of ruprei, and all arrears canccllc<l, he agreed to ro^oper* 
ale with the dominant Mahratti party and Kiratn AU 
for the expulsion of tlie Kngliph from India. Tlio failure 
of negotiations with the latter had inadc him ill-disposed 
towards llicrn. Two events gave ground for o|>cn hostili* 
ties. The English I>cing then at war with the I'rcncb, 
Pondicherry svas taken in October 1778, and Mahe in 
March 1779, The capture of the former did not directly 
affect Haidar, hut the latter avas tlio i>ort tlirougli which 
he rcccWcd military supplies from the Mauritius. Ho 
had, therefore, declared it to bo under his protection, ns 
being Bituated in his territory, and had threatened to lay 
waste tho province of Arcot if it wero attacked, Tho 
other event was that an Knglish corps under Colonel 
Harper, marching to relievo Aduni, proceeded through 
the territory of Cnddapah without formal permission 
obtained from Haidar, to whom it now belonged, tho 
Commanding Ofliccr being merely furnished with a letter 
to tho Manager of the district. 

• Tho nows of this reached Haidar at tho very time that 
the missionary Schwartz had arrived at Soringapatam, 
commissioned by the Governor of Madras to assure him 
of the amicable designs of tho English Government, 

M.or. VOL. XI. IDB*" 
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“ If the English o6fer the hand of peace and concord, I 
will not withdraw mine,” said Haidar, but he sent 
letters to the Governor requiring reparation for the 
alleged grievances, and referring to his unfulfilled threat 
of revenge. Meanwhile, some English travellers who 
landed at Calicut were seized and conveyed to Seringa- 
patam. Mr. Gray, Member of Council, was sent as 
an envoy to demand their release, and to bring about 
a good understanding. But Haidar, on finding that 
none of them were military, had let them go, and Mr. 
Gray met them on his way ; but he proceeded on to the 
capital, where he was treated with studied disrespect, 
for war had been determined on. 

After prayers for success, in both mosques and temples, 
Haidar Ali left his capital and descended the Ghats by 
the Chengama Pass on the 20th July 1780, with a force 
of 90", 000 men, unequalled in strength and efficiency by 
any indigenous army that had ever been assembled in 
the south of India. French officers of ability (Mons. 
Pimorin and Lally the younger) guided the operations, 
and the commissariat was under the management of 
Purnaiya, one of the ministers of finance. A body of 
horse, under his second son, Karim 8ahib, plundered 
Porto Novo on the 22nd ; a larger body proceeded 
towards Madras, burning the villages and mutilating the 
people who lingered near them. From Pulicat to 
Pondicherry a line of desolation, extending from thirty to 
fifty miles inland, was drawn round Madras. The black 
columns of smoke were visible from St. Thomas’ Mount, 
and the bleeding victims were pouring into Madras. .On 
the evening of the 24th July, a body of horse appeared 
at St. Thomas’ Mount and pillaged St. Thome and the 
adjoining villages. All the families in the neighbourhood 
of Madras retired into the fort that night, and every 
residence beyond the island was vacated, except Govern- 
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mcnt House, which was protected by a company of 
sepoys and a party of nrtiller)’ with two guns. 

The Madras Government under Mr. Whitehead, though 
frequently warned by some of its own members, had 
remained wholly supine until tho 24th July, when the 
appearance of the enemy compelled them to issue orders 
for the concentration of all tho troops at their disposal. 
Colonel Braithwaito, commanding at Pondicherry, was 
directed to evacuate that place and march to Madras. 
He reached St. Thomas Mount on the 24th August. On 
tho Cth August, Colonel Cosby was sent from Madras to 
the south to organise a detachment for intercepting any 
convoys which might come through tho passes for 
Haidar's army. A number of minor forts in the ICarnatic 
were garrisoned, among them Wandiwash by Lieutenants 
Flint and Parr detached from Bcaithwaito’s forces. 
About the end of July, tho Government resolved to 
assemble tho army at Conjeoveram, and they directed 
Colonel Long to send the battalion of European infantry 
from Vellore to that place. Lord Mnclcod, commanding 
H.M. 73rd Eegiment at Poonamalli, was sent for to 
Madras and ofTeced tho command of tho army. Lord 
Maclcod earnestly protested against tho proposal to 
assemble the troops at Gonjeeveram at a time when the 
whole country was occupied by Haidar, and he recom- 
mended the concentration near Madras of all available 
troops previous to undertaking operations. He also 
objected to the removal of tho European battalion from 
Vellore, and concluded by saying that a proper regard to 
his reputation would not permit him to adopt a responsi- 
bility in the execution of plans which did not coincide 
with his own judgment. 

General Sir Hector Munro maintamed his own view 
and it was decided he should assume command of the 
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army in the field and marched to Gonjeeveram, there to 
effect a junction with the troops expected from various 
quarters, which were ultimately restricted to the detach- 
ments of Baillie and Cosby. On the 21st August, Haidar 
invested Arcot and on the 26th, the British troops at 
St. Thomas’ Mount marched for Conjeevaram, partly in 
order to cause Haidar to raise' the siege of Arcot, and 
partly for the purpose of effecting a junction with 
Colonel Baillie’s detachment then .. marching I from .the 
north. On the 15th June, Colonel Baillie had been 
ordered to march from Ellore to Inacondah in the 
Guntoor District, so as to he south of the river Krishna 
in the event of hiS being required in the Karnatic. He 
arrived on the 15th July and on the 25th, he was 
directed to proceed to Guddapah for the purpose of effect- 
ing a division. This measure was protested against and 
was subsequently dropped. At the same ..time, the 
western route by Tirupati was recommended to intercept 
some of Haidar’s convoys. Colonel Baillie reached 
Nellore on the 16th, and on the 24th was about 4 miles 
south of Gummadipundi, -about 27 miles from Madras, 
which he could have reached by one forced inarch, the 
road being clear. But at Gummadipundi, he received. .a 
letter from General Munro directing him to march to 
Gonjeeveram by Periapalaiyam and Tirupassur.. In 
compliance with this ill-advised order, to’ which the 
disasters of the campaign have been attributed, Baillie 
struck off to the south-west, and' reached the bank of the 
Corteliar near Vungul on the 25th. Owing to heavy 
rains, he did not cross the river until the afternoon of 
the 3rd September (Wilks says the 4th, but both Baillie 
and Munro in their Beports give the 3rd as the date). 
Haidar, having received intelligence of this change of 
route, which brought Baillie’s detachment straight 
towards him, detached Tipu with a division estimated at 
40,000 horse and foot with 12 guns in order to intercept 
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Captains Rumley and Gowdie, with the sepoy grenadiers, 
were then sent against the guns, and succeeded in taking 
three or four, but the sepoys had lost their order during 
the advance, and being charged in flank by a large body 
of cavalry, they fell back in some confusion, and with 
some loss. Haidar who had sent off his infantry and 
guns towards Perambakum on the previous night 
unobserved by Munro, followed with his cavalry before 
daybreak, and was now seen advancing in force. A 
cross fire from 50 or 60 pieces of artillery was then 
opened on the detachment, and shortly afterwards two, 
or according to some accounts, three tumbrils were 
blown up. Many were killed by the explosion, and the 
camp followers rushing in for protection, the troops, 
both European and Indian, were thrown into disorder.. 
The Europeans were speedily rallied, and although, 
exposed to a heavy fire from 7-30 to 9 or 10 a.m. with- 
out the means of returning it, they repulsed no less than 
thirteen separate attacks. The sepoys, who had become 
mixed up with the camp followers, no longer preserved 
any order. Baillie, worn out at last and hoping to save 
the lives of his men, ordered them to lay down their arms,; 
which bad no sooner been done than the enemy rushed 
in, and commenced an indiscriminate slaughter which 
lasted until stopped by the French Officers with Haidar’s 
army. Of eighty-six European Officers, including those: 
on the Staff and the Surgeons, thirty-six were killed or 
died of their wounds, and fifty, of whom thirty-four were 
wounded, were taken prisoners. Thus ended the second 
action at Perambakum, which assumed such an import- 
ance in Tipu’s mind that he got the details of the action 
caricatured on the walls of his palace-^Darya Doulat — at 
Seringapatam. 

General Munro arrived at Conjeeveram on the 29th 
August, and on the 6th September moved on to an. 
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dcvatc^l nj»ol about two miles on Ibo road to Perambakutn, 
where ho encamped. Haidar's camp was then on the 
left at a dislnnco of two miles. On the 8th, Bailliu's 
application for assistance arrived, and the General, after 
some consideration, determined to send n detachment 
instead of proceeding in person with the whole army. 
The reasons which influenced him, as explained by him- 
self in a letter to Government, were his own highly 
critical situation ot Conjeevemm, his only hopes of 
provisions being from the jwddy he had collected in the 
pagoda^ his proximity to Haidar’s camp, bis fear that, 
if he moved svlth liis whole force, Haidar would most 
certainly possess himself of hts (the General's) ground 
and Conjccvenxm and thereby cut him off from all provi- 
sions. In that ease, he said, he must have starved. Ho, 
therefore, resolved, with the concurrence of his principal 
officers, to send a strong detachment and to remain with 
the rest of the troops to watch the enemy’s movements. 
Ho flattered hhnscif that so strong a detachment as he 
had sent would enable Colonel Baillio to join him. the 
more so as he had sent w'ord to him to begin his march 
on the 9th September and march all night towards him— 
which was thn one thing which, despite Fletcher’s 
admonition — Baillio's failed to do. After sending off the 
detachment, General Munro ordered the tents to bo 
struck, and the men lay on their arms all night. Firing 
was heard about mid>nigbt, but it soon ceased, and no 
alarm was occasioned thereby. About daybreak, heavy 
firing was heard from the direction of Perambukum, and 
the army marched immediately. After proceeding about 
4 miles, smoke was seen on the loft. The line of inarch 
was altered accordingly, but after going a short distance, 
the direction was again altered towards the right (Sir 
Thomas Rlunco, who was present, records that it was 
obvious to everyone that the guides were leading the 
army away from the scene of action), and was so main- 
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tained for about 2 miles when a wounded sepoy brought 
intelligence of Baillie’s defeat. Upon this, the army 
retreated , to Conjeeveram, where it arrived at about 
6 o’clock in the evening. 

Sir Hector Munro, finding himself without provisions 
and having no hopes of assistance, determined to retreat 
to Madras. The heavy guns and all stores which', could 
not be removed were thrown into the large tank at 
Conjeeveram, and the retreat commenced early bn the 
morning of the 11th. ' The army was harassed ;all the 
way to Chingleputc by a numerous body of ■ cavalry 
and lost a large quantity of ammunition and military 
stores, besides camp ' equipag^e and private baggage. It 
arrived at Chingleput on the morning of . the 12th 
and was there joined by a detachment from the 
south under Colonel Cosby, who had tried to carry 
Chittapet by escalade but had been repulsed with loss. 
The casualties, according to Innes Munro, were heavy,, 
as many as 600 sepoys'beiug killed or wounded between. 
Conjeeveram and Chingleput. ■ The rear guard of. the' 
retreating army was wholly made up of sepoys, who 
behaved splendidly, despite the fact that several of them 
had fought on 'two consecutive days in the-advahces of 
Baillie and Munro and had been physically worn out 
with fatigue and exhaustion..' The .army resumed the 
march from Chingleput oh the 13th September, and 
encamped at Mambalam (the Marmalbng of: History),: 
between St. Thomas’ Mount and Madras, bn the succeedr, 
ing day. ' - - ' ; 

As .'Wilson points out; different, views have been taken 
regarding = the course taken by , General . Munro in' 
detaching Fletcher to Baillie’s instead of . proceeding 
himself. His subsequent action— -rafter despatching. 
Fletcher shows what he thought .of his own decision; 
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Although considered unwise by most, it was defended by 
some, amongst them by Innes Munro and Lieutenant 
Liridsay, H.M. 73rd Regiment. In otlier respects, 
however, the conduct ot this short campaign lias been 
universally condemned, more especially the selection of 
an unsafe point of junction for Baillio’s detachment, 
and the failure to support it on the morning of the XOth 
Beptomber. The Court of Directors were so much 
dissatisfied, that in January 1782, they sent out orders 
for General Munro's removal, offering him at the same 
time, the option of submitting bis general conduct while 
in command to the judgment of n Court of Enquiry or 
Court Martial. These instructions, however, were not 
received at Madras until Sir Hector Munro had sailed 
for England. 

BailhVs mistake in not keeping up to Sir Hector lUiiiic't 
Munro’s injunction has been poverely censured by Innes 
Munro, who writes in liis Narrative : — 

“While I profess my admiration of tho ontorprislng spirit 
of Lioutooant>Coloaol Baillio, aud lamont his unhappy fato, 

yot, as tho melancholy period of his oxiKjditlon will probably 
become tho topic of gonoral conrorsatton in many circles of 
your acquaintance at homo; it may bo proper to point out to 

you, who aro unacquainted with the nature of military opera- 
tions, two circumstances which appoar to bavo materially 
contributed to tho uccomplishmont of this fatal disaster. His 
halting so long in tho night, contrary to tho instructions sont 
to him from tho General by Tiioutonant-Colonol Fletcher, was 
unquestionably an imprudent ntoasnro* Tho speedy union of 
the two armies was essential to tho presor^’ation of both ; and 
had ho continued his route, this must have keen effected early 
in the morning, in despite of oyory obstacle, which would have 
put the general in a condition to oxcouto' his intended plan of 
giving battle to tho enemy, land opening a passage -to Arcot, 
tho only place where provisions were to be found. It seemed 
also a groat omission in Colonel Baillie not to take possession 
of the village of Polliloro, which was not then above eight 
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hundred yards from his right, in place of indulging Tippoo in 
his views of procrastination until his father should arrive, by 
drawing up his army on disadvantageous ground, and sending 
out detachments to seize guns that could render him, though 
successful, no material advantage. Even after Haidar s 
division appeared clearly to be in possession of the village, it 
may with reason be supposed that the detachment of grenadiers 
which marched from our army, led by an officer of such 
intrepidity and judgment as Lieutenant-Colonel Eletcher, 
(supported by the rest of Colonel Baillie’s command under his, 
own gallant direction, having their flanks properly secured by 
the British artillery as they advanced), would have put him 
in safe possession of the village, where he might have made H) 
successful stand until joined by the main army then rapidly 
marching towards him, nor ought the water-course intervening 
to have been considered on such an occasion as any material 
obstacle. Humannature, however, is never infallible. Events 
are deduced by means which at the time are not equally percep- 
tible to all: msiconception therefore, particularly when it leads 
to unparallelled sufferingand disaster, is not surely to be imputed 
as a fault. The gallantry of Colonel Baillie was undoubted ; 
his virtues were acknowledged by all ; and his calamitous end 
must excite the sigh of pity in every bosom not wholly 
unassailable by the accumulated misfortunes of another.” 

Mntirns The Original mistake, however, lay in the plan of 

(lovernniont’s , ,, ^ , 

pinnof operations aaopted by the Madras Government, which 

oporntions. shifted the field of battle from near Madras to Con- 

geeveram. What Inncs Munro says is right when he 
observes : — 

In a review of this melancholy and fatal event, that no 
imputation may fall on any individual, it is necessary to recur 
to the origin of the ill-concerted expedition. It was first 
suggested, as has been already observed, by the Navob of 
Arcot (who was very naturally solicitous to save his capital) , 
and eagerly embraced by the council. The only plausible 
reason which they could adduce in support of a measure of 
such singular hazard, was the impossibility of supporting the 
army, v.dion romforcod, in the vicinity of Madras. No provi- 
sions had been laid in by them, nor the smallest preparation 
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If {('f iKf even c! a, (orct« v* lRwtn«i3lcraW<». Tticy 

l?jfrr?cfrr. wjllioul any rcni5<!fr»lic^ofrnt>l«W"Conlincfncir«, 
fT'toUnl t;|»on >^<‘nchnR nnv *hn ftmjy Ui fnrs^« /or ihrin^'-ltr^ 
•rtUn Iv* anotl^r **,>11 wor*^ j\novil<'l tlsan 

jhry Ifft/I l.-*r-i3!/-nAn!*Cp1n«rJ !tailij/'‘» «!r!nrhment 

t«^n cr-J^rrl S-o frpair to Ht TJiOJnav* Motinl, ai proj*^*'''! hy 
Vir ''liunro an'\ i\ W yro\«^’.f it v;oui»i 

Ihr janrtJon tno!ftlal»«n, a* 

anny WA* thf;» l*^foni» Arivs!. ^\^}^’{l unJlo<J. 
intfi'it tVjfn isam Iho ftloliiy lorarcnto any jt:<ijcsoiJ«iy 
C!3nr>rrti»l j4!an which ftiir.hl h.nro !n Ihi* rehef of Ihc 


Jlaid.ir hroho up hla ctmp near Cotijccvrmm on the ‘'irrfn.J^ref 
Scp'.^'tnlvcr anti r^'tume l lo Atcot to pro*^^ccu(«» his 
riej’e. Toe prtlah wn»i c.trf»i*4 I»y A^*.iult nntl the phcc 
ptjnrn«lcre4 on the anl Kovemlx'r* Vnrioim minor fort», 
inclntJiniJ Ginnee, ypirc thcnjiclvra up. Aniloor, umlcr 
CapUtn KMlint% hc!<i out for otrr n montli htil cnpitulatotl 
owing to tvant of nnitnunidon on lOlh Jonunry I7B1 to 
Tipu anJ General f.«nlly, who mve^teJ it witli n large 
force. On (he wnt co.i’it. Major Cotgravc twice l>e.it 
in Scplcml>er ami Ocloijcr 17B0 naidyr’i; forces, 
Lieutenant Ctofc (aflerwnrcN well known at ^fnjor• 

Gencml Sir J3arry Close, IJort) distinguishing himself in 
one of the nctionfi. 

Haidar’s bucccsscr and the failure of Sir Hector sirnyro 
Jfnnro’s campaign Jed tlio Supreme Government at Smpafpn. 
Calcutta to interfere in MudmaofiairH. ^Va^rcn Hastings, 
then at the )icad of affairs, sent out Lieutcnanl-Genornl 
Sir Eyre Cooto with a dcUchmcnt. Ho also suspended 
Mr. Whitcliill, the Governor at Madras, whose place was 
taken by Mr. Charles Smith, Senior Member of Council. 

On June 23rd, 1781, Lord Marcartney took over charge 
from Mr. Smith. Sir Eyre Cooto reached Madras early 
in January 1781 and immediately took the field. On 
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the 17th, he’ marched for the- relief of Chinglepati 
Wandiwash and Perumukkal (Permacoil) . Ohingleput 
was relieved on the 19th, on the 21st Karunguli was 
taken by storm, on the ‘2i3rd Haidar decamped from 
Wandiwash, and about the same time the siege of Peru-: 
mukkal was also raised. The army moved on to Pondi-r 
cherry, where it remained inactive for a time. In Aprils 
Tiruvidi, 16 miles west of Fort St. David, was taken by 
a detachment under the personal command of Coote. , A 
French fleet now appeared off the coast, and the English 
force moved to cover Cuddalore, which was threatened 
by Haidar with the view of occupying it as a depot for 
the troops expected from France. But Sir .Edward 
Hughes, being off the western coast with a British 
squadron, destroying • Haidar’s infant navy in his. own 
ports of Calicut and Mangalore, . the French fleet made 
off for Mauritius ; and Haidar, who had avoided . every 
opportunity of coming to close quarters with- Coote} 
withdrew rapidly to the interior, leaving a sufficient force 
to intercept all supplies. While a want of these, and '.a 
wretched equipment, prevented the English from follow* 
ing, he ravaged the- district of Tanjore, sending off to 
the upper country all that was movable, including 
immense herds of cattle. “ Weavers and their families,’^ 
adds Wilks, “were collected and forcibly sent to people 
the island of Seringapatam. Captive boys, destined to 
the exterior honour of Islam, were driven to the same 
place with equal numbers of females, the associates of 
the (then) present -and the mothers of a future race of 
military slaves.” ; , 


Battle of 
Porto Novo, 

3 St July 1781. 


In June, Coote moved out against Chid am bram, which 
had been used as - a depot for provisions, but, . being 
repulsed, retired to Porto Novo with a view to procure 
battering guns. Encouraged by this and overestimating, 
the effect of the- repulse, Haidar made a forced march of 
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n hnntlrcd miles in two iUvb nnd n ImU, nnd placed 
hitu'^clf Ix’tvvren the Kn^Iish nml Cuddalorc. Sir Kdward 
IltiRlies at this juncture arrived off the coast. While 
with a portion of the pfjuatlron he proloclctl Cuddalurc, 
the Knglish force, with only (our dove' rice, carried on 
(he coldicrs' backH, marched cftainst Haidar's position ; and 
on the Kamo day, the Ist of July, was fought the battle 
of Porto Kovo, in which, with a force one-eighlh that 
of the enemy, Sir Eyre Coote, after a severe engagement, 
completely beat Haidar's army from the field. Haidar 
All, who was watching the operations seated on a stool 
on a small hill, was near Wing taken prisoner. He was 
convc)cd out of danger by a faithful groom, who made 
bold to force the slippers on his master's feel, saying, 
"We will beat them to*mortow; in the meantime, 
mount your horse." He reluctantly left the field, |>ouring 
forth A torrent of abuse. 


The following is tak'cn from Cooto’a account of tlie ceotp'* 
battle, dated Camp near.Cuddalore, Gth July 1781 : — jMSebafue, 


" One extra day's rico was landtxl, and the march at 
length commenced on the Ist instant at 5 in the morning. 
From every infonnallon rcccivwl, it %Tas clear that the enemy 
had united their wliolo force (Tippoo's detachment excepted) 
and from their position taken up between us and Cuddaloro, 
meant to try tho issue of a general engagement. Tho grounds 
they occupied, naturally strong and commanding, wero 
rendered much more formidable by most of tho spots that 
would admit of it being 8trcngthQQC<l with front and flanking 
batteries erected with judgment and dospalcli by Hyder Ally’s 
corps appropriated for soch services. Largo bodies of cavalry, 
who had from onr arrival at Porto Novo hovered round our 
camp, rendorod it impossible for oven a single hircarrah to 
return with any intoUigonco to bo dopondod on, of oithor tho 
strength or position of tho enemy's battorios. Our grand 
guard, and tho other outposts ■woto absolutely tho boundary 
and limited extent of our knowledge respecting tho enemy, 
Tho protection of our baggage and numerous followers required 
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a very considerable proportion of our small army to prevent 
or repel any insult during our march in that quarter, and 
forming the most necessary detachment considerably weakened 
our force in line, which could ill-afford a single man from the 
grand object of engaging and forcing the numerous army of 
Hyder Ally situated as described. However, two regiments 
of cavalry, a battalion of sepoys with three G'^and four 3 — 
pounders, the baggage guard consisting of about 150 sepoys, 
the few Polygars we have, and our small Mahratta corps, were 
ordered for their protection. Their road lay on the right 
between our army and the sea. 

“ By seven in the morning, the line had drawn out of our 
ground of encampment near Porto Novo marching from the 
right. The country soon opened into an extensive plain, and 
as the enemy’s cavalry appeared there in force, I formed in 
two hnes, and proceeded on my march in order of battle. We 
had not advanced above one mile when the enemy’s batteries 
were clearly discovered. As to position, they lay exactly on 
our intended road of march. I halted the army for nearly an 
hour. It was necessary to explore, if possible, the ground on 
our right in hopes of its admitting an advance from that point 
by which we should avoid the enemy’s direct fire from their 
batteries, and have a chance, hy gaining the left of their posts, 
to turn, or otherwise command them. 

The principal force of tbeir army was drawn up in rear 
of their worlds, extending further on the plain than either eye 
or horizon could command, with large bodies of cavalry in 
every direction, and their rockets were thrown in numbers to 
impede or harass our movements. During this interval of 
unavoidable inaction, thoroughly to examine their position, we 
were obliged to suffer a w'arm cannonade ; their guns were 
well served and did execution. 

We could not afford to throw away many a shot to 
answer them, having occasion for every round we had for 
more decisive service. 

I determined upon the movement to the right, and pro- 
ceeded about 9 o’clock, the two lines marching parallel to one 
another in that direction ; consequently it only required their 
facing the front to reassure at any time their original order. 
•Two battalions with eight field pieces were, ordered to form a 
third face, the flanks of this corps joining both lines on the left 
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in c\j«V (rotn lUat qcirt<5r \xluch ojicncsl 
vtliUft’Ki'Wprr’ fnrmin;; th^ tnovcnirnl. 

"A j tttvl foun*l on Jlio nmtio l»y 

Jly^fr for oiljrr |inri>-»v^4 lhan mtr apiimach. Tl>o roa4 
atluJ''! In nn^lp hy lljulrr for tho fnirpoio o( drawitif: lin 

lo a hr,’:'* r-ivlmjli', ftl»nul |>alf a mile from llin wi. Tho 
na« fsr anti ly^uirrHl Iml nnotlirr ilay to 

complr’i* H il wo proccr-lol lowartln the fiehl. 

Hts injn* which wort* unticr cnvfT, am! Iit« artillery tincoirm! 
In line*. Killo-I «* <^n%!«lrrahly wo «*1vArf<sl, aiu! a ouick and 
fornaH tncurniejil nhnolutoly necoi«.iry. On jiistinfi 

the rosd al>f)\e nicnlionM!, I wa« oldij'M to file off, ant! rr^hire 
my front, hul a< aoon ns Iho #:rotitnl n^nthtt^x!, fornusi m 
on!er #1 Iv'foro. n thick ra)<!era {*4rrrvv|»in«»l Iml^e coiermK iny 
nsht. Bom" *intl hiiNcontiptoiialnthtiiUKi thalhy liickil) 
wrro tmoeenpiol, andconlrib«tc<l very mnlcrtally to 
favour iny pl^n of oiieralioni. 

"Tho moment wan critical, t liaJ jtainM tlio flank of 
tlie pn"fny'* !>alteric<, wtiIiM with Irnpalicnco under a iciy 
heavy fire of cannon till I had a*ccrtaine*! that the hcinlit* in 
my TTAr were irt'i'.cl hy the accond Hni?, then instantly tnovtsl 
on with the Hrai, n« faisl an ortlcr and an ndvnnciiiR flro of 
artlll"r)’ on our aido would permit. 

" 1 have tho tilcanuru of ac/iualntin^ you that tho i)iR)M>ri> 
lion promptly rciolvctl on auccei'«!cd, for there wna no ihno for 
nught hut (Iccldeil detpatoh : lievKntion in tho aitiiation of our 
afTaim would have lieen Jittlo lietler than n defeat, Imvinj; no 
roaourco but four days* provlalona carrMnl on tho Roldlem* 
hacks. Tho Runs in tlieir hallcrtcs wen» soon drawn off, arsd 
rclireil to thoir lino, when ournttack wna verj* warmly diij*ulM 
tlU 4 o'clock. 

*' Tho hravery of our troops at lenutli carriM th" point, 
and tho first lino forcofl tho cnomy'a Infantry, artillery, tn/i Ih^.'r 
caiTilry to rIvo way, ohllginR them to seek for stMy f>y a 
retro.at. Just as tlioy wont off, thoir princii»al force of Ir.fsntry, 
who wero, from tho situation of tho Rround, und^-rteJershic 
cover, Ravo ono Ronornl discharRo of muikciry, h';t di^tsnt 
to do conBidcrahlo execution, 

Tlio second lino obstinately dlrputcfl, ond «ijfi «>»jcr» si, 
an attack meditated on rny rear hy many l/sttaljona of Infantry' 
with their Rims, and a vorj' largo l>c»Jy of cavalry. 

U. or. VOL. If. j/iy 
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“The different efforts roade to force and charge the rear 
corps of the second linevrere all repulsed, the heights disputed 
were carried and kept possession of, hy which the advancing 
corps were left at liberty to push on in front advantageously. 

“ The possessing the heights also prevented their proceed- 
ing towards the sea to attempt our baggage as it was from 
thence covered in perfect security and unmolested. 

“ I was joined hy the corps in my rear at midnight.. It 
took sometime to bury our dead on the enemy’s ground of 
encampment. Every possible attention was paid also on the 
field to our wounded men. 

" That night the army pursued the road the enemy had 
retired hy, crossed the strong pass or nallah, "Paravernar,” with- 
out any molestation, and took up our ground on the north-west 
side of it near to the village of Mootypollam (Motupalaiyam), 
thereby securing a material point towards completing my 
march to Cuddalore. 

" From authentic information, the enemy’s force was 
nearly as follows : Artillery 47 pieces very well served, 620 
Europeans, 1,100 Topasses and others in European dress, 
Cavalry 40,000, 23 battalions of sepoys, strength 18,000. 
Irregular footmen armed with matchlocks, pikes, and rockets, 
1*20,000. Tlie above worn in Hyder’s own pay, besides lascars, 
pioneers, and artificers not included. 


“ His guns wore principally worked by Europeans, and 
Native Arlillc-ry who had formerly been in the Nabob’s service, 
and it is reckoned that there were embodied in his infantry from 
2,800 to 3,000 of our sepoys made prisoners in Colonel Baillio’s 
action, and at other places since the commencement of the war. 

Tiiose accounts are taken from an intelligent Portuguese 
ofiicer wlio lias conic over to us in the beginning of the action. 
Tiioy arc also corroborated from other channels of intelligence, 
Tiie behaviour of the whole army on this most intorest- 
nig clay v.as uniformly steady and worthy of the highest 
c’lrnmcndation. 


1 v.ii', wrd! seconded hy Major-General Miinro who 
' ne first line. TIis spirited and active conduct 
nsudi to our succe;'s. Brigadier-General Stuart 
v.!!!.- the '■■'■cond line, and Irid orders to defend 

tu" bc.-;ht .. that rervicf: niucli to mv satisfaction. 
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In •brrrl. f\rr)* intJirMual of oor litSJc nrrny in*»*nip<I to 
fM'l l!-.r critical vilviition c? o«r national conccrni, 

• * • 

*' The cnly tliRirnUy lo restrain tlio nnlonr ol Iho 
lrr>rjw nittim |?m(!cnljal IwnniU. KaK'*r lo mlvance. it !>^c.imo 
pstlicaUrl) iirccstary lo ptunl ftnain*! actJ<!rntai il'i*on 1 cr, 
ft* wo ttrro witli muUitatlca of cavalrj' Aftiinit tn on 
IIjp natc>> lo taVo ikIvabIsiio of horrirJ, or confu-'c'l move* 
iiicnt*. 

“ I'rom 111'* Nvanl of ft corpi of c.\vftlf>* on our huIp equal 
in n«ml>"r lo Hie aen'ico teqnMr*!, wo werx*. willj viclor>' 
ilrcltlorlly ifcrlartvl, obliRofl to halt i««t Ixcyontl iho enomy'R 
Itroun'l, not IfCin;; aMp to take nilvantar^p of ro <]i*tin^ui«h<vi n 
day : for with a corpaof csvalry, llie enemy'* [Mn*. «torr*. etc., 
etc , wo* 4 l«l to ft mtninly, have fallen into our Imntf*. Their 
alronc. fine caltlo drew their pin* off on a trot, nor wa* it 
|X>iiiU»le for fatifTued infixntrj* to hinder thi* difitrrR^inj; Rifiht 
to ua. 

“The ftinritoJ Mjariour of our wjwy corpi did them the 
fimlrrsl crc<lit. No Huropcan coaid ix» fteadlor; Ihoy wero 
ctnuloua of l>einn foremoil on cver>‘ acrvico it wan ncco!Rftr>’ 
to undertake." 

Inncs Munro. who wtin present at Iho batllo, regrets imiMiiutiro’i 
that the enemy was not pursued and blatncH Coolc for 
not giving tho order for pursuit. He W’ritcs in his 
Narrative : 

" Uix)n Iho conclusion of this Imnl*contostcd husincss, 
how mortifying wan it lo find that no other ulvantago had 
I>c«n gained by un after such oxtremo fatiguo tlian tlio simple 
liosscnsion of tho field coropcnsalion vor>' inadequate to 
tho loss of so many gallant soldiers. This might havo boon 
ono of tho raofit glorious and decisivo victories over obtained, 
had tho General permitted tho lino to advance at an c.arHor 
period of tho day. Thcro cannot lio a doubt but it would havo 
finally terminated tho* war, as most of tho enemy’s guns must 
havo inevitably fallen into our hands; for it was with tho 
utmost difficulty they got them rreonvoyod across tlio nullah 
during tho pursuit; a labour in which, by Mcor Sahib's 

li. Gr. VOL. II. 159* 
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gallantry, and our own tardiness, they were singularly 
favoured. It was also a matter of surprise to many in the 
army that the British cavalry were not ordered to pursue the 
fugitives, there being, with Marrattas and others, a thousand 
in the camp, a number that might have done considerable 
execution against a flying enemy if properly conducted, parti- 
cularly as they had eight light three-pounders dragged by 
horses constantly attached to them.” 

Wandiwash, invested by Tipu, was again relieved, 
and he was recalled to join his father at Arcot. 

Haidar, resolved to risk another battle, chose, as being 
fortunate to himself, the very spot on which Colonel 
Baillie’s detachment had been overcome, and the anni- 
versary of that event was the day fixed on. Sir Eyre 
Coote, after forming a junction with the troops sent by 
land from Bengal, had taken Tirupassur, and wished for 
nothing so much as to bring his enemy to action. The 
result was the battle of Pollilore, 17 miles south-west of 
Tirupassur, fought on the 27th August, in which, after 
an engagement of eight hours, Haidar was forced to 
abandon the field. Coote in his description of this battle 
states that “had not Hyder Ally from a principle of 
superstition which we know regulates in a great measure 
the actions of the natives, chose to have met me at the 
ground on wdiich he had formerly been successful, I could 
not have moved one mile further to the westward in 
quest of him, but must have been, for want of provisions, 
reduced to the necessity of returning without an action.” 
Coote’s information was that Haidar had on the day 
of action in the field 1,50,000 men with 80 pieces of 
cannon. He calculated Haidar’s loss at near 2,000. 
Coote adds : — 

Hyder Ally’s army was strongly posted. His troops 
covered in liollow wp.ys and ranged just behind the summit of 
tliQ rising ground in our front, would not stand when pushed. 
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Their conw>q«cntly (wa*») not to consiclcrohlo it wouUl 
have l)!>en hail they waitwl tho decision of the day from our 
mnskclry, hut tins they in Roncral Avoided, Always drawm^ 
off their Runs, and rclirinR heforo wo can bring them to close 
Action.'* 

The Enplish forces Duml>ercd nbout 1 1,000 ICuropcnns 
find Indians included, tho cnsualtics bcioR Kiiropcans 
killed 28, w’oundcd 28, and Indians killed 105, wounded 
207, and missing 58. Wilks describes the action as a 
“dubious victory," while Mill lakes much the same view 
and greatly exaggerates the Knglish losses. Sir Thomas 
Munro, who was present ns a subaUern at the battle, 
Bays that the enemy were forced from all their positions 
before sunset, and after standing a cannonade on open 
ground for a short time, fled in great hnrry and confusion 
beyond Conjeeveram. 

Haidar next took up a strong position in the pass of 
Sholinghur, to prevent the relief of Vellore, reduced 
almost to extremities. At tho battle of Sholinghur, 
fought on the 27t!i of September, victory again declared 
for tho English, and Vellore was saved. Haidar's forces 
precipitately fled from the field of action towards 
Kaveripak. Tho w'holc of Haidar’s army was in tho 
action and his losses exceeded, according to Coote, 2,000, 
while Wilks mentions it as being upwards of 5,000. 
Tho English losses were only 100 killed and wounded. 
The pdlegdrs of Chittoor now came over to the English, 
• and Haidar, indignant at their desertion, detached a 

P select corps to burn their villages and lay waste their 

^ country. But Sir Eyre Coote, placing himself at the 

I head of a light corps, after an absonco of thirty-eight 

hours, during thirty*two of which ho had never dismount- 
ed from his horse, returned to camp, having completely 
surprised and defeated these troops, capturing all their 
^ equipments. 


TlitUc of 
ShoHnf;}iur, 
27ih RfpUm- 
Ur 1781. 
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The diplo- 
macy of Hast- 
inga; Haidar's 
position cri- 
tical. 


The energy of Warren Hastings, the Governor- 
General — never more conspicuous than at this critical 
time, when England, at war with America, France 
and Holland, was engaged in a life struggle in India 
with the Mahratta hosts in the west, and Haidar’s 
armies in the south — having triumphed over the mis- 
chievous opposition of a Council which frustrated every 
public measure, had succeeded in withdrawing the active 
opposition of Nizam Ali and of one branch of the 
Mahrattas, under Madhoji Bhonsla. He now concluded 
a treaty with Sindhia, on the 13th October 1781, and 
the mediation of the latter was to be employed in bring- 
ing about a peace between the English and the Poona 
Mahrattas under Nana Farnavis, which was actually 
effected in May 1782. Meanwhile Haidar’s vakil had 
ascertained that this was intended, and that the 
Mahrattas would unite with the English in compelling 
his master to make peace, unless the latter would at 
once give up all the territories acquired by him north of 
the Tungabhadra and all claims over the pdlegdrs to the 
south, in which case they undertook to continue the war 
and bring back Sindhia to the confederacy. Haidar now 
felt himself in a critical situation. He was beaten at all 
points by Sir Eyre Coote ; he had received no adequate 
assistance from the French ; tbe west coast was lost ; 
Malabar, Coorg and Balam were in rebellion. The 
defeat of Colonel Braithwaite’s corps at Annagudi, 6 
miles N.-E. of Kumbakonam, by Tlpu, which occurred 
at this time (February 1782), had no permanent effect in 
improving his prospects. It was about this period that 
Haidar, being much indisposed, was, either by accident or 
design, left entirely alone with his minister Piirnaiya; 
after being for some time apparently immersed in deep 
thought, he addre.ssod himself to Piirnaiya in the foUow- 
ing words (related to Colonel Wilks by Piirnaiya) : — 

I have eotniniticfl a great error, I have purchased a 
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flmuglit of (spirits) nl Ihc price of e lakh of yagodas: 

I shall pay (Icarly for my ntxoRanco; bet%Yoen mo anil Iho 
Kngllsh there wore perhaps mutual grounds of illssatisfaclion, 
but not sufiicjcnt cauno for war, anil I m'lghi have made them 
my friends in spito of Muhammad All, the most treacherous 
of men. The defeat of many DaUlics and Dmithwaitos will 
not destroy them. I can ruin their resources by land, but 
1 cannot dry up tho sea ; and I must bo tho first to wear>' of 
a war in winch I can Rain nothinR by fiRhting.” 

He now resolved to abandon the east and to try his c»mpajgn 
fortune in the west. In December, ho sent all the heavy 
guns and stores to Mysore, compelled the people below 
the Ghfits to emigrate thither with their ilocks and herds, 
destroyed the forts, and made arrangements for demolish- 
ing Arcot, when nows suddenly arrived that a French 
force had actually arrived off Porto Novo (10th March 
1782). But of the troops M. Bussy had originally 
embarked for the prosecution of his plans in India, the 
first division had been captured by Admiral Kcmpcnfclb 
in December 1781, and a second in April 1782. Several 
naval engagements also took place at this time in Indian 
waters, in which tho English uniformly gained the 
advantage. Cuddalorc, however, was now taken by tho 
French; and, forming a junction with Haidar, they 
carried Perumukkal in May, before Sir Eyre Cooto could 
arrive for its relief. But on the 2nd of Juno was fought 
the battle of Arni, in which tho English wore victorious, 
and nothing but tho want of cavalry prevented a large 
capture of artillery. As it was, Haidar’s loss included 
several tumbrils and a gun. On the 8th Juno, however, 

Cooto’s grand guard, consisting of a select body of cavalry 
and 100 sepoys, was nearly entirely destroyed at Nedd* 
ingal, between Arni and Wandiwash, by a body of about 
6,000 horse commanded by Haidar, Tipii and Daily. 

Apart from this unfortunate disaster, which was wholly 
duo to the imprudent conduct of Lieutenant Cruityzev, 
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the Oniccr in Command, wlio was (ahcn prisoner, the 
campaign of 1782 proved a great success. Vellore was 
relieved by Ensign Eyrne on ]*lth June 3 782. Sir Eyre 
Cootc requiring a change of air, embarked for Ecngal on 
the 28th September (1782) and was succeeded by Major- 
General James Stuart, Sir Hector Munro having pre- 
viously resigned. 

Opemtionson On the otlici' coast, thc corps sent to Malabar under 

Coast- Makhdum All was completely defeated and destroyed at 

Haidar’s Ti'icalore by Colonel Humberstono, the commander being 

death, 7th , , , , . 

Dccemhcr killed. Nothing could be done during the monsoon to 

retrieve this disaster, but as soon as the weather per- 
mitted in November, Tipu, assisted as usual by Lally’s 
corps, under pretence of striking some blow near 
Trichinopoly, proceeded by forced marches across the 
peninsula, hoping to fall upon the English, who were 
preparing for the siege of Palghfitcheri. But in this be 
was disappointed, and sustained a defeat at Paniani on 
the 25th. While waiting for reinforcements to renew 
the attack, an event occurred of the utmost importance. 
Haidar’s army in Coromandel had cantoned sixteen miles 
north of Arcot for the rains, the French being at 
Cuddalore, and the English at Madras. The health of. 
Haidar had been declining, and in November he developed 
an abscess, or cancer, in the back, known as the rajpora, 
or royal boil. The united efforts of Hindu, Muhammadan 
and French physicians did no good, and on the 7th of 
December 1782, this remarkable man breathed his last 
in his camp at Narasingarayanpet, near Chittoor, at the 
age of sixty. 


Character and 
personality of 
Haidar All, 


War first brought him to notice, and engaged in war 
he died. War was his element. The brief periods of 
repose between one warlike expedition and another were 
consumed in repairing the losses of the last, or providing 
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tho incaiH for the next. The nrts and products of pence 
he valued only as they furnisljcd the sinews of war. But 
it is impossiUlc to withhold houiage from the great 
natunal tilcnls which raised nn unlettered adventurer to 
tho supremo control of a powerful kingdom, or the in- 
domitable energy and ferltlily of resource which found 
in the most dcspcnitc reverses but fresh opportunities of 
rising, lie could neither read nor write any language, 
though he spake fluently Uindustani, ICannada, ^faruthi» 
Tcluga and Tamil. The sum of his literary attainments 
consisted in learning to write tho initial of liis own name, 
H, to serve M his signature on public occasions ; but 
either from inaptitude to learn, or for tho purpose of 
originality, ho inverted its form, and signed thus, 
(copied from a grant in the Inam oflicc). In person he 
is described as robust and of medium hciglit, of dark 
complexion, with an aquiltoc nose and small eyes. 
Contrary to the usual custom of Musahnans, his face was 
clean shaven, even tho eyebrows and eyelashes being 
removed. The most striking article of his dress was a 
scarlet turban, flat at the top, and of immense diameter. 
His uniform was flowered white satin, witli yellow fac- 
ings and yellow boots, and a white silk scarf round his 
waist. He was fond of show and parade on great occa- 
sions, and at such times was attended by a thousand 
spear-men, and preceded by bards who sang of his ex- 
ploits in the Ivannada language. He was an accomplished 
horse-man, a skilful swordsman, and a dead shot. Ho 
had a largo harem of six hundred woraon, but his strong 
sensual instincts were never allowed to interfere with 
public business. From snnrise to past noon ho was 
occupied in public durbar ; ho then made his first meal, 
and retired to rest for an hour or two. In the evening, 
he cither rode out or returned to business. But fre- 
quently the night was enlivened with the performances 
of dancing girls or of actors of comedies. He took a 
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second meal about midnight and retired to rest, some 
times having drunk freely. 


The following extracts from accounts by the Bev. AV.' 
Schwartz, who was sent by the English in 1/69 to Haidar 
as a peace-maker, contain a graphic description of his 
characteristics and modes of business :■ 

“ Haidar’s palace is a fine building in the Indian style. 
Opposite to it is an open place. On both sides are ranges of 
open buildings, where the military and civil servants have 
their offices, and constantly attend, Haidar can overlook 
them from his balcony. Here reigns no pomp, but the utmost 
regularity and despatch. Although Haidar sometimes rewards 
his servants, yet the principal motive is fear. Two hundred 
people with whips stand always ready to use them. Not a' 
day passes on which numbers are not flogged. Haidar applies; 
the same cat to all transgressors alike, gentlemen and horse- 
keepers, tax-gatherers and his own sons. And when he has 
inflicted such a public scourging upon the greatest gentlemen, 
he does not dismiss them. No, they remain in the same office, 
and bear the marks of the stripes on their backs as public warn- 
ings, for he seems to think that almost all people who seek to 
enrich themselves are void of all principles of honour. 

When I came to Haidar, he desired me to sit down 
alongside of him. The floor, was covered with exquisite 
tapestry. He received me very politely, listened friendly and 
with seeming pleasure to all 1 had to say. In reply, he spoke' 

very openly and without reserve.'. W'hen. I sat near 

Haidar, I particularly observed in what a regular succession, 
and with what rapid despatch, his affairs proceeded one after 
the other. Whenever he made a pause in speaking, an account 
was read to him of the district and letters received. He heard 
it, and ordered the answer immediately. The writers ran, 
wrote the letter, read it, and Haidar affixed his seal. Thus, 
in one evening, a great many letters were expedited. Haidar 
can neither read nor write, but his' memory is excellent. He 
orders one man to write a letter and another to I’ead it to him. 
If the writer has in the least deviated from his ' orders, his 
head pays for it. What religion, people profess, dr whether 
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y’ profess any at all, that is perfectly indifferent to him. 
has none himself, and leaves every one to his choice.” 

Unglish and French writers widely differ in their 
mates of the character and greatness of Haidar. 
)tain Innes Munro of the 73rd (or Lord Macleod’s) 
jiment of Highlanders, who took an active part in the 
itary operations on the Coromandel Coast against the 
abined forces of the French, Dutch and Haidar from 
year 1780 to the peace concluded in 1784, has left 
record a view of Haidar’s talents which, besides being 
Dntemporary one, is also fairly just to him. Writing 
July 1780, he said ; — 

“ Many have compared the military genius and cliaracler 
Eyder Ally to those of the renowned Frederick the Second, 
g of Prussia; and indeed, when we consider the distin* 
shed abilities of that prince amongst his contemporaries in 
3 country, and the intrepid manner by which ho had esta* 
ibed himself upon the throne of Mysore, and extended his 
ninions, one cannot but allow thestmtle to be exceedingly just, 
“ Ilyder Ally first placed himself at the head of the Mysore 
ay entirely by his military prowess. A great part of that 
gdom borders upon the Mabratta states, which occasions a 
istant enmity betwixt two powers. The Mahrattas, being 
former times the most powerful warriors, were always 
king unlawful encroachments upon the Mysore territories ; 
i when Hyder Ally came to head tho trooj)S of that nation 
linst its enemies, he soon convinced the Mahrattas that his 
intrymen only wanted a proper leader to make ample 
aliation ; for, by his prudence and conduct in the art of 
r, he not only drove them back to their own country, but 
isiderably extended the Mysore kingdom by acquisitions 
m the Mabratta frontiers, which all the efforts of the latter 
ve been ineffectual to retrieve. By these exploits, he ingra* 
ted himself much into the favour of his countrymen ; and 
s particularly admired and respected by the soldiers under 
; command, for his singular address and intrepidity, although 
was at the same time reckoned austere and arbitrary in his 
portment. Hyder soon afterwards availed himself of this 
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attachnionfc in the usual Asiatic nmnncr : for, tipon the rlomiso 
of his sovereign, the old king of Mysore, he irnnieflialcl> 
usurped the throne under the title of regent and guardian to 
the young prince (who was then an infant) ; and has c\oi 
since assumed the supremo authority and titles of Navob of 
Mysore, keeping the real heir confined witliin the v.-alls of 
Soringapatain, the capital of the Mysore country, who is 
occasionally exhibited to the public l>y way of show or form, 
as Mahomed Ally, the navob of Arcot, is at (Madras by the 
Company, who, excepting empty titles, has in like manner 
been divested of every jirorogative in the Carnatic. 

“ Hyder now became a terror to all his neighbours; for, 
having united the talents of a profound iiolitician to those of 
an able warrior, ho showed uncommon abilities in forming 
such judicious establishments, both civil and military, in his 
dominions, as in course of time rendered him the most 
formidable and potent prince in Hither Hindoslan. 

" As all groat acquisitions in this country are made by 
force of arms, the first object with Hyder Ally was to esta- 
blish a good army; and experience taught him, in the counso 
of bis frequent conflicts with the English, that European 
discipline was absolutely essential to that end. Ho there- 
fore endeavoured, by every possible means, to allure to his 
standard militai-y adventurers of all nations and tribes, but 
particularly the European artiheers and sepoys that had been 
trained up in the Company’s service, to whom he hold out the 
most tempting rewards ; nor did he ever want emissaries for 
this purpose in every battalion in the Company’s service, as 
appears from the words of command, which are now given in 
English throughout his whole army. 

By this means he soon brought his established forces to 
a perfection in European discipline never befox'e known 
amongst the black powers in India; and his progress in tactics 
has been matter of astonishment and terror to all those who 
have ventured to encounter him in the field. But what at 
once show the extended ideas and ambition of this ixrince, are 
his surprising endeavours to become formidable at sea. No 
art has been left untried to entice into his pay our ship- 
carpenters and dockyard-men from Bombay and other places ; 
and in this attempt the French and other European powers 
have been induced to assist him ; so that the progress which 
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ho hai alrra<Iy innilo in con«itruct»nK ilocks and equipping a 
na\‘nl forco i« almcst incrodiLlo. 

“The fiun'rwng energy of lhi« man's uncuUivntctl mind 
(for Ijo is totally ignonint of letters), when compared to the 
rest of hia contemporaries in power, is truly worthy of admira- 
tion. Who. but an Ijero Iwrn to conquer, would at once 
relinquish all the prejudices and ill-found<sl habits of Itis 
countrj', BO forcigjj to ours, and so readily adopt whatever 
European improvcmcnlH apivared most essontinl to secure hia 
government, to extend his empire, and to render his name 
immortal? }Io is not only sublime in his views, but capable 
of seoing them minutely executed. His ends arc always great, 
his means prudent, and his generosity unhoimdod, whenever 
proi)er objects offer; nor can any princo Ikj more watchful 
over tho intrigues of his enemies botl) abroad and at homo; 
by which means ho knou'S well where to anticipate hostilo 
designs, and where to take advantage. 

“ It is not then to ho wondcwnl at, if a princo t^sscssed 
of BO many great qualities, and so ambitious of fame and high 
honours as Hyder Ally Cawn, should l>oliold his t>owerful 
ncighlx)urs the English, and their ally the navah of Arcot, 
with an eye of jealousy and hatrotl. It can only ho from 
political motives if over ho is at any time induced to rIiow 
them a fair fnco : fori havo been told from gocxl authority 
that ho secretly entertains an implacable aversion to all 
Euroixmns, which ho takes as much care to instil into the 
mind of his son Tippu, ns ITamilcar, the famous Carthaginian 
general, did w)icn ho caused Hannibal to Lake tho oaths of 
perpetual enmity against tlio Romans, Need wo then have 
doubted that ho would openly declare those sentiments when- 
ever an opportunity olTored ? No; his masons W'oro too well 
founded over to admit of a deviation from them ; nor can ho 
bo blamed for breathing a spirit of patriotism, which is natural 
to every native of Hindostan,” 

. Tho NisJiani Haidari {History of Hydur Naik, by 
Kirmani, translated from the Persian by Colonel W, 
Miles) says : — 

“ In all tho cities and towns of his territory, besides nows- 
xvrltors, ho appointed separately secret writers and spies to 
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patrol the streets at night, and from them he received his, 
intelligence. From morning to night he never remained a 
moment idle. He was a slave to the regulation of his "work- 
ing establishments All the operations or measures 

undertaken b-y Haidar’s government', small or great, W'ere 
superintended by himself in person ; insomuch that even 
leather, the lining of bullock-bags, tent walls, and strands of 
rope, all passed under his inspection, and were then deposited 
in his stores.” 

The Ahvali Haidar Naik (by Mirza Ikbal, printed as 
a supplement to Kirmani’s Nislio.ni Haidari) thus des- 
cribes the state of the country in Haidar’s time : — 

“ By his power, mankind were held in fear and trembling ; 
and from his severity God’s creatures, day and night, were 
thrown into apprehension and terror. Cutting off the nose 
and ears of any iDerson in his territories was the commonest 
thing imaginable, and the killing a man there was thought no 
more of than the treading on an ant. No person of respectabi- 
lity ever left his house with the expectation to return safe to it.” 

Wilks’ view. Wilks writes : — 

" On the conquest of a new country, it w'as his invariable 
habit to inflict some memorable severities, not only for the 
purpose of extorting money, but with the avowed object of 
impressing his new subjects with a salutary terror of his name. 
On the same avowed principle, of inspiring terror into all des- 
criptions of men, whether absent or present, he availed him- 
self of a police too horribly perfect, to punish with boundless 
cruelty, the slightest levity of observation, made in the confi- 
dence and seclusion of domestic intercourse, that had any 
reference to his public or private conduct ; and thus, where it 
was worse than death to blame, unqualified applause became 
the necessary habit of public and of private life. 

In spite of this reputation, and the notorious system of' 
exaction and torture applied to every individual who had to 
render an account, men of almost every country were attrac- 
ted to his court and standard, by brilliant prospects of 
advancement and wealth ; but a person, once engaged in his 
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f;rn'ic(*. anil lo trorth Vcrpinft. n priwJht'r for 

Itfo : h<» wouM heir of no homo Imt hi« own. nn<l nulfcrtyl no 
rrtum . hul iho «umnnr)* ^cv-onty, cruelly, on>1 inju»l5ceof 
l)j« cfjaractcr virri? <!irrr(«l ralhrf to Iho fnatrimirnta ihan 
the ohjr^'U of hm rule . ofticist men ha*! can*'* U» Irrmhlo . hut 
the mas* of th" j>o|mUtion fell that l!»e soKour »»f llio Govern* 
meol comi>^niivte.! for many tll*. ««•! tcmlerml ihcir condition 
comparatjvely »nfr. 

"In flcijon, Ilydrr ua* cool and «lpIil>erAt<«, hut enter* 
prising and brave sshen the occasion i!rmandc<!. In hi# early 
enrrer, and in hi* viar* witti the native joner*. he wa* far 
from ppartnjt of hi« jsernon. hut oppo*^*! to I*uro{«ean«, it waa 
obserswl that he never j^rsonally enc<»ontrre<l the heal of 
BcUon. Ills mtlilar>* iire‘.cn*ion» are more favmimlily viess'esl 
in t!ie conduct of n campaign than of a battle; and if tho 
distinction can i>o allowed, in llte |»Qlitical. than in the military 
conduct of a uar. In the attach anti defence of place*, ho ami 
hi* aon were ciually unshilletl ; l>ccau«e in tlial hronch of war, 
no caperirnce can comp*nitate for want of •cience* 

** In Council fie find no adriHcr, and no confidant ; fio 
rncourafictl. on nil occasion*, a freo diKUssion of every- meanuro 
suRfioslctl by himwlf or by otbem. but no iwrson knew at its 
close, what measure* he would adopt in cminequenco. 

“ Ilyder was of all .^fohntntncdan pn'nccH the roont tolo* 
rant. If, indeed, ho i* himself to l>o comudered n« a MueHulrnnn. 
He neither practisotl, nor liad over liccn inalructod how to 
practice, tho usual fonns of jiraycr, Iho fast*, and other obser* 
vance*. I7o had a umall rosary, on wliicli ho tmd Ixicn tauRht 
to enumorato a fesv of tho attributes of God, and this was tho 
whole of Ids exterior rollRion. It was his avowed and public 
opinion, that all religions proceed from God, and nro all equal 
in tho sight of God ; and it is certam, that tho mediatory 
power rciircsentoil hy Haitga Stcamei;, tho great idol in tho 
tcmplo of Scringapatain, liad ns much, if not moro, of his 
respect, than nil tho Imaums, with Mohammed at thoir head. 

"In common with all Sovoroigns who have risen from 
obscurity to a throne, Ilydor waded through crimes to his 
object ; but tlioy never exccodcd tho removal of real impedi* 
inents, and ho never achieved through blood wlint fraud was 
capable of cfTccting. ITo fixed his steadfast view upon tho 
end, and considered simply tho cflieioncy, and never tho moral 
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tendency of the means. If he was cruel and unfeeling, it w'as 
for the promotion of his objects, and never for the gratifica- 
tion of anger or revenge. If he was ever liberal, it was because 
liberality exalted his character and augmented his power ; if 
he was ever merciful, it was in those cases where the reputa- 
tion of mercy promoted future submission. His European 
prisoners were in irons, because they were otherwise deemed 
unmanageable; they were scantily fed, because that was 
economical; there was little distinction of rank, because that 
would have been expensive : but beyond these simply interest- 
ed views, there was by his authority no wanton severity; 
there was no compassion, but there was no resentment ; it was 
a political expenditure, for a political purpose, and there was 
no passion, good or bad, to disturb the balance of the account. 
He carried merciless devastation into an enemy’s country, and 
even to his own, but never beyond the reputed utility of the 
case ; he sent the inhabitants into captivity, because it injured 
the enemy’s country, and benefited his own. The misery of 
the individuals was no part of the consideration, and the 
death of the greater portion still left a residue, to swell a 
scanty population. "With an equal absence of feeling, he 
caused forcible emigrations from one province to another, 
because he deemed it the best cure for rebellion ; and he 
converted the male children into military slaves, because he 
expected them to improve the quality of his army. He gave 
fair, and occasionally brilliant encouragement, to the active 
and aspiring among his servants, so long as liberality proved 
an incitement to exertion, and he robbed and tortured them, 
without gratitude or compunction, when no farther services 
were expected ; it was an account of profit and loss, and a 
calculation whether it were most beneficial to employ or to 
plunder them. 

Those brilliant and equivocal virtues which gild the 
crimes of other conquerors, were utterly unknown to the 
breast of Hyder. No admiration of bravery in resistance, or 
of fortitude in the fallen, 'ever excited sympathy, or softened 
the cold calculating decision of their fate. No contempt for 
unmanly submission ever aggravated the treatment of the 
abject and the mean. Everything was weighed in the balance 
of utility, and no grain of human feeling, no breath of virtue 
or of vice was permitted to incline the beam. 
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"There was ono solitary example of foelinga inciJont to 
our nature, affection for an unworthy son whom ho nominated 
to Imj hio Bucccs<ior, while uniformly, earnestly, and broadly 
predicting, that this fon would loso tho cnipiro which ho liim* 
self had gained.” 

The minister Purnaiya sagaciously planned that the 
death of Haidar should be concealed from tho army until 
tho arrival of Tipu, and Krishna Kao, his official collea- 
gue, acceded to the same course. It is a high testimony 
to the order and discipline of the army, and the innucncc 
and ability of Purnaiya, that this was successfully 
carried out. The body of Haidar, deposited in a largo 
chest filled with aromatics, was sent oil to Kolar under 
escort, as if a ease of valnablo plunder. All business 
went on as usual. Tho chiefs of the army were sepa- 
rately and quietly taken into coDfidcnco, and all inquiries 
wero answered to tho effect that Haidar was better, but 
weak. Only one officer, commanding 4,000 liorsc, 
conceived the project of removing tho ministers, seizing 
tho treasury and proclaiming Abdul Knrim, Haidar’s 
second son. Cut tbo plot was discovered, and the 
accomplices were put into irons and sent off under guard. 

A courier on a dromedary, travelling 100 miles a day, 
conveyed the intelligence to Tipu at Paniani by the 
afternoon of tho 11th. Nc.xt morning he was in full 
march eastward. Dispensing with all ceremony calcula- 
ted to excite inquiry, ho ivent forward ns rapidly as 
possible, and after performing the funeral ceremonies at 
Kolar, joined the army in a private manner between 
Arni and Vellore on the 2nd of January 1783. The 
most ample acknowledgments were made to all tho 
public officers, and especially to Purnaiya, for their 
prudent management of affairs during this critical period, 
and Tipu Sultan took peaceable possession of an army of 
M. or. VOL. II. ICO 
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88,000 men, and a treasury containing three crores of 
rupees in cash, besides an immense amount of jewels 
and valuables. 


Lord Macart- 
ney’s plans 
foiled. 


It was part of the policy and plan of Lord Macartney, 
the Governor of Madras, to prevent the easy return of 
Tipu to the Karnatic and effectuate his defeat before he 
joined his main army. That the health of Haidar had 
been for some time on the decline was well known at 
Madras. That his increasing indisposition induced Tipu 
to deem his presence absolutely necessary in the Karnatic 
at a period so critical and big with his future fate was 
also equally well known. In view of his illness, Haidar 
had also made some overtures of peace to the English at 
Madras, with . seeming sincerity as he then seriously 
anticipated his own dissolution, in consequence of which 
he was apprehensive of some fatal commotions. What 
transpired actually in Haidar’s camp confirmed the truth 
of his apprehensions and the news that had filtered 
down to Madras. The anxiety, therefore, of Lord 
Macartney to prevent Tipu’s return to the Karnatic was 
both natural and real. As soon as the death of Haidar 
became known, he urged Major-General Stuart, who had 
succeeded Sir Eyre Goote in the post of Commander-in- 
chief, to take the field before Tipu could return from the 
West Coast, but the General at first professed his dis- 
belief in the report and afterwards threw other difficul- 
ties in the way, so that Tipu was enabled to join his 
army, as above stated, on the 2nd January 1783 before 
the English troops had moved from the Mount. No 
sooner had he found himself at the head of the army 
Vr’ithout opposition of any kind and without any the least 
symptom of the commotion usual upon such an occasion, 
and proclaimed Nawab and Generalissimo of the Armies, 
than he dropped his father’s negotiations with the 
English for peace and gave every assurance to the 
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French o( his fidelity i\nd nttnehroent to them, and of his 
fixed determination to proscente a vigorous ^Ya^ against tho 
English. While the highest praise is due to the consum* 
raatcly clever manner in which Purnaiya and Krishna 
Eao made possible the succession of Tipu, blame cannot 
-but affect to the English General who frustrated Lord 
Macartney’s plan by his dilatory methods and made it 
impossible for tho English to deal a severe blow to Tipu 
at a time when it would have been easy for them to do so. 

Tipu and the French, awaiting with sanguine pros* 
pects the arrival of M. Bossy to decide on the plan of 
the campaign, were offered battle by tho English near 
Wandiwash on tho 13th of February. But this was 
declined, and within a week new’s from tho west obliged 
Tipu and his allied to withdraw the main body of the 
nrmy for the defence of his possessions in that quarter. 
.General Matthews had landed at Goondapur, carried 
Haidarghar, and on tho 10th February captured Bednur. 
Honavar and Mangalore had also fallen to the English, 
who were now in possession of all the intermediate 
country. Shekh Ayaz, the Chela, whom wo have pre- 
viously mentioned in connection with bis appointment 
to the government of Chitaldcag, was at this time 
governor of tho Bednur country. Ho had abundant 
reason for feat in the accession of Tipu, and having 
discovered, as bo anticipated, that the latter had ordered 
his immediate ossassination, abandoned his charge and 
^ed to Bombay, at the same time that Tipu's army was 
marching for its recovery. General Matthews, having 
gained spoils to the value of eighty-one lakhs of -pagodas, 
besides jewels, was waiting for reinforcements, when 
Tipu appeared on the 9th of April. The Genera had, 
however, committed tho grave mistake of not only 
extending his conquests in the districts dependent on 
Bednur but also in place of destroying those forts 
M. or. VOL. II. 160*“ 
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immediately on their surrendering, he imprudently dis- 
persed a great part of his army in a pitiful detail for their 
defence, without ever anticipating the least bad conse- 
quence from such a hazardous measure. Meanwhile 
Tipu, dividing his army into two columns, with one 
retook Kavale-durga and Haidarghar, and with the other 
Anantapur ; and, cutting off all communication with the 
coast, invested Bednur, The place was defended with 
every spirit and bravery until it became a heap of ruins 
and further resistence unavailing. The garrison, being 
starved out, capitulated on the 30th on honourable terms. 
But instead of being sent to the coast as stipulated, both 
officers and men were on the ground of their having 
tampered with the treasury marched off in irons to 
Seringapatam. Tipu now advanced for the recovery of 
Mangalore, and invested it on the 4th of May. The 
.garrison under the brave Colonel Campbell and his 
undaunted garrison held out in spite of great hardships. 
.In July arrived intelligence that peace had been con- 
cluded in Europe between the English and the French ; 
the leaders of the French forces, therefore, to the great 
•indignation of Tipu, announced the necessity for their 
withdrawal. An armistice was agreed to on the 2nd of 
-August, but the articles were not observed by Tipu, 
Mangalore held out till the 30th of January 1784, when 
the starved-out garrison, whose bravery had excited the 
-highest admiration even from Tipu, were allowed to 
retire to Tellicherry. Thus ended a siege, in which 
-Colonel Campbell and the troops under his command, 
acquired the highest share of military glory. XJnfortun- 
.ately, however, that brave officer, worn out with fatigiiej 
did not live long to enjoy his justly merited applause, he 
.soon afterwards dying at 'Bombay. : 

Tipu left the . Karnatic, .Greherar Stuart 
1T83. began the demolition of the works:. at Wandiwash arid 
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Knninj:uli, which he complcle^l by the end of Kchnmry. 
In Mnrch, he tjjoved for the relief of Vellore, and it wa*; 
not ttnlil the 2!Kt April ihaV he coii^inenrcd hin luatch 
towariU Cnddatorc for reenrering it from the French. 
Ilia movements were i-^ dilatory that ho did not arrive 
there until Iho 7th June, having taken 48 days to 
nccotnpliRh 12C milm. and thus Riven the enemy time to 
pupply lhcm?elv« with proviaioni and ammunition, of 
lioth of which they had l»cen much in want, an aliown hy 
intercepted Icltera. The Genera! xvm revcrely cen*iir«i 
for hln procraftination, though a Rood part of the cenHure 
woa ill*defervc<l m there ava.* Imrdly any ii<o in arr ivInR at 
Ujc placo before the fhtps which carried the enlrenchinR 
tools and gun and stores arrived there, and also for the 
tnismanngcmcnt by which the carriaRc of the anny, 
equal to the imnsporl of provisions for l\vcnly*fivo days, 
had in a few weeka been ao reduced as not to l>o able 
to carrj* more than anflicient for nine days’ consump- 
tion. 17ii« result was contrasted svilh that effected by 
Genera! Coote in Januaty 1782 when be threw three 
months’ provisions into Vellore in the face of Ujc enemy, 
and rctnrned to ^ladras in fifteen days without any 
particular diminution in tho carriage. Just about this 
time {21th April), Sir liyro Coolo relumed to Madras 
from Bengal, but died there oa tlio 27lli March to tho 
grief of the array, cs[>ccially to the Indian part of it, hy 
whom ho was regarded with n degree of attachment 
never manifested toisvirds any other European officer. (8eo 
Wilks, Ilistory II. 855). At Cuddalorc, General Bluart 
was not able to produce any impression, thougli tlic 
attack on tho French lines proved successful so far ns 
Us objective was concerned. The casualties wore heavy 
and the arrival of SufTrein’s fleet proved timely. With 
tho reinforcements it landed, the French made a sally, 
which was repulsed, among tho prisoners taken being 
Bernadotte, afterwards king of Sweden, who was then n 
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Serjeant. Despite this success, the position of the 
English now became critical, their number having been 
diminished by casualties and disease, whereas the enemy 
had been considerably strengthened from the fleet.' 
Fortunately, at this juncture, intelligence was received of 
the conclusion of peace in Europe, in consequence of 
w:hich hostilities ceased on the 2nd July. 

, ,In the south, in September 1782, Colonel, Dang demo-i 
lished the fortifications of Negapatam ; then he tooki 
Karoor (1783) ; and Avarakurichi was taken by storm on' 
the 10th April. Dindigul next • surrendered . (4th May):' 
A few days later, Colonel Dang was superceded in his; 
command by Colonel Eullarton, of H. M’s 98th Eegiment..i 
Vigorous in action, Eullarton took Dharapuram on . 2nd' 
J,une and was about to proceed towards Coimbatore, .when> 
he was directed by General Stuart to .join the.main.arniyi 
at Guddalore. In compliance with this order, he arriveJi 
within three forced marches at that place, when intellig- 
ence of the cessation of hostilities with the French' 
enabled him to retire to the South, where he commenced 
a series of successful operations which continued until' 
the close of the war and formed,, as Colonel Wilson; 

tly characterises it, “a striking .contrast to thei 
unsatisfactory result obtained under the other leaders of; 

Coote only. excepted.” He began by marching. 

0 ' e nr, in the Madura District, where he left a strong, 
garrison. Next he reduced Sivaganga, twenty miles 
m-ther east. Here he exacted the tribute due from the 
ita]a and compensation for the ravages committed by him.^ 
m the Company’s territory. Next he took Panjalamku- . 
richi distributing the large sums of money found , in it to: 

U-oops, who had been ten months in arrears of pay. . 
Having arranged for garrisoning this fort, he marched on; 

‘ iva^iii, which w'as evacuated., The;liaja, who had fled- 

0 a mountain .stronghold, had been joined by several other, 
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palcgars. Their nnitcd resistance was, however, broken 
and the stronghold taken. WitK its reduction, all the 
Madora jmlcgars snbmittcd^ At Dindigiil, which ho 
reached on the 23rd September, two detachments from 
the main army joined him. This accession raised his 
force to 13, GOO men, of whom 2,050 were Europeans, 
He brigaded the troops and changed the usual march 
order to facilitate easy communication between distant 
parts of the line and then rc>commcnccd bis march. Early 
in October, he marched towards Palni and from thence 
to Palghautchcri, reducing diflferent minor forts by the 
way. The march through the Anfimaiai forests was 
attended with great difficulty but was successfully accom- 
plished. Palghautchcri was captured on the 5th 
November and the treasure found in it was, once again, 
distributed among the troops in consideration of their 
necessities. Coimbatore was nest taken and preparations 
were made to advance against Scriogapatam ma Satya- 
mangalam, in the hope of either attacking that place at a 
disadvantage daring the absence of Tipii, then before 
Mangalore with a considerable army, or to force him to 
raise that siege. These preparations bad been completed, 
and Fullarton was about to march, when on the 28th 
November bo received instructions desiring him to restore 
all the places he had taken, and to retire within the 
limits possessed by the British on the 20th July prcccd. 
ing. These instructions emanated from the English 
Commissioners (Messrs. Sadlicr and Staunton, later joined 
by Mr. Hudleston) who, at the suggestion of Tipu, had 
been deputed by Lord Macartney to proceed to Mangalore, 
there to negotiate a treaty and who had been invested 
with plenary powers. ColOnel Fullarton remonstrated 
strongly, pointed out the-great advantage of his position 
and intended operations, and intimated his intention to 
remain at Coimbatore until farther orders. His reasoning, 
however, was of " no ' avail and about the middle of 
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Serjeant. Despite this success, the position of the 
English now became critical, their number having been 
diminished by casualties and disease, whereas the enemy 
had been considerably strengthened from the fleet. 
Fortunately, at this juncture, intelligence was received of 
the conclusion of peace in Europe in consequence of' 
which hostilities ceased on the 2nd July. 

. In the south, in September 1782, Colonel Dang demo-- 
lished the fortifications of Negapatam; then he took’ 
Karoor (1783) ; and Avarakurichi was taken by storm on' 
the 10th April. Dindigul next surrendered . (4th May).' 
A few days later, Colonel Lang was superceded in his; 
command by Colonel Eullarton, of H. M’s 98th Regiment.! 
Vigorous in action, Eullarton took Dharapuram on ,2nd 
June and was about to proceed towards Coimbatore, when' 
he was directed by General Stuart to .join the main.armyi 
at Cuddalore. In compliance with this order, he arrived.' 
within three forced marches at that place, when intellig-! 
ence of the cessation of hostilities with the French' 
enabled him to retire to the South, where he commenced 
a series of successful operations which continued until 
the close of the war and formed, as Colonel. Wilson; 
rightly characterises it, “ a striking .contrast to the' 
unsatisfactory result obtained under the other leaders of! 
the time, Goote only, excepted,” He began by marching ; 
to Melur, in the Madura District, where he left a strong- 
garrison. Next he reduced Sivaganga,. twenty miles, 
further east. Here he exacted the tribute due from the' 
Raja aud compensation for the ravages committed by him.- 
in the Company’s, territory. Next he took Panjalamku-:. 
richi, distributing the large sums of money . found in it to; 
the troops, who had been ten m'ohths.i'n .arrears of pay.. 
Having arranged for garrisoning this fort, he marched on: 
Sivagiri, which was evacuated. . The; Raja^ who had fled/ 
tp a mountain stronghold, had been joined, by several other; 
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palcgars. Their united resistance was, however, broken 
and the stronghold taken. With its reduction, all the 
Madnra palcgars submitted. At Dlndigul, which ho 
reached on the 23rd September, two detachments from 
the main army joined him. This accession raised his 
force to 13,000 men, of whom 2,050 were Europeans. 
Ho brigaded the troops and changed the usual march 
order to facilitate easy communication between distant 
parts of the line and then rc-commcnccd bis march. Early 
in October, he marched towards Palni and from thence 
to Palghaulcheri, reducing different minor forts by the 
way. The march through the Anumalai forests was 
attended with great difficulty but was successfully accom- 
plished. Palghcutchcri was captured on the 5th 
November and the treasure found in it was, once again, 
distributed among the troops in consideration of their 
necessities. Coimbatore was next taken and preparations 
were made to advance against Scriogapatam in’a Satya- 
mangalam, in the hope of either attacking that place at a 
disadvantage during the absence of Tipu, then before 
Mangalore with a considerable army, or to force him to 
raise that siege. These preparations bad been completed, 
and Fullarton was about to march, when on the 28th 
November be received instructions desiring him to restore 
all the places he had taken, and to retire within the 
limits possessed by the British on the 20th July preced- 
ing. These instructions emanated from the English 
Commissioners (Messrs. Sadlierand Staunton, later joined 
by Mr. Hndleston) who, at the suggestion of Tipu, had 
been deputed by Lord Macartney to proceed to Mangalore, 
there to negotiate a treaty and who had been invested 
with plenary powers. Colonel Fullarton remonstrated 
strongly, pointed out the-great advantage of his position 
and intended operations, and intimated hfs intention to 
remain at Coimbatore until further orders. His reasoning, 
however, was of ’ no avail and about the middle of 
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December he was directed by the Madras Government to 
obey the instructions of the Commissioners. He accord- 
ingly left Coimbatore, and, returning to the south, he. 
broke up his army into three divisions, one of which was 
sent to Karoor, another to the neighbourhood of Dindigul, 
and the third to Kovanur on the borders of Madura. 
Scarcely had he finished these cantoning arrangements, 
when the Madras Government, . beginning to doubt the 
sincerity of Tipu, sent orders desiring him to re-assemble 
his army, and to retain possession, until the conclusion 
of the negotiation, of all places taken by him which he 
had not already given up in conformity with their pre- 
vious instructions. 

. In the meantime, the journey of the Commissioners 
towards Mangalore had been retarded on various pretexts, 
and they did not reach that place until it had been eva-. 
cuated by the British. On their arrival, they were, 
treated with marked indignity, and Tipu continued to 
postpone the settlement of the conditions of peace until 
the intelligence of the re-assembly of Colonel Fullarton’s.' 
army, and of other preparations being, made by the,, 
Madras Government,. induced him to sign the treaty on. 
the 11th March 1784. This was primarily based on the 
condition of the mutual release of prisoners and restitu- . 
tion of conquests. In accordance with the latter, all the. 
places taken by Fullarton were given up with the excep- 
tion of Dindigul, which was held pending the release of 
prisoners. Cannanore was kept by the Bombay Govern-* 
ment on the same ground, while Tipu on his side 
retained possession of Ambur and Satghur. 

.^t uprootii™^*^ About this time, the idea of uprooting the usurpation 

ihe ” was determined upon by those interested in the reigning . 
1782 ?:!!^'°”’ ^^Hiily. Two attempts had already been unsuccessfully 
made but the ardour of the loyalists had not been damped. 


Treaty o! 
Mangalore, 
31th March 
3784. 
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Tho time appeared propitious for a fresh attempt. 

Haidar had died ; his son Tipu, generally unpopular and 
disliked even by his own father on occasions, was absent 
at Mangalore; and some of Tipu's own party were 
inimical to him. Added to these pre-digposing causes 
was the intensity of feeling among the dispossessed 
pa/e9dr5 and others for the losses of territory sustained 
by them and tho indignities they had snficred. Very 
similar w'as tho feeling among tho immediate adherents 
of the reigning family, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
who made np their minds that the usurpation should 
cease and tho royal house restored to its ancient position 
of dignity and independence. The attempt appears to 
have been carefully planned, steps having been taken to 
time It opportunely with tho expected arrival of British 
troops at the capital. Tho scheme accordingly consisted 
of two pacta : one was the obtaining of British aid by 
getting the English at Madras interested in tho rcstom* 
tion idea, os much in their own interests as in tho interests 
of tho loyalists ; and tho other was to moko the necessary 
arrangements at tho capital (Scringapatam) by getting tho 
loyalists act together and subvert on a day fixed the 
Killcdar’s authority in tho city and thus obtain tho 
key position as it were to the Government of the State, 

Once this was done, the idea seems to have been tho 
British array would occupy tho fortress and the return of 
Tipu effectually prevented, Wilks, who bad access to 
all the documents pertaining to this loyalist attempt, 
writes thus of the first part of tho schocco 

“ In tho early part of 1762, Mr. John Sullivan, political The first part 
i-eaidcnt at Tan joro, charged with a general BUperintondonco * 

over tho southern provinces, and unlimited powers of political account of 
communication with both coasts, had in tho course of tho same, 
confidential authority committed to him by his government, 
opened to Colonel Humberstone, recently arrived on tho coast 
of Malabar, his views regarding tho employment of tho forces 
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under his command which would best promote the general 
purposes of the war ; and there is in the whole of his extensive 
correspondence at that period, a manly, energetic, and 
enlightened grasp of mind, which leads us . incessanblj' to 
regret its limited sphere of operation, and the inadequacy of 
his means to the accomplishment of his conceptions. The 
recent defeat and capture of Colonel Braithwaite’s corps in 
Tanjore had produced the greatest degree of despondency in 
the southern provinces, and even considerable alarm for the 
safety of the provincial capital : but the ample authorities- 
committed to Mr. Sullivan, were exercised on this occasion 
with so much energy and address, as speedily to revive the 
public confidence ; he had even found resources for raising and 
equipping troops, to replace, at least numerically, the losses of- 
the late disaster, and had reason to hope for the early organi- 
zation of that force, which afterwards took the field under 
Colonel Lang. The plan proposed in the first instance, involved' 
httle more- than the general' views of. the Governments of- 
^ngai and Madras, officially communicated to- him, for an 
q cient diversion on the coast of Malabar, which among, 
benefits of a more general nature, would relieve the pressure" 
and liberate the resources of the provinces committed to . his 
charge ; but on further correspondence with Colonel Humber- 
stone, these views extended to a combined operation by the- 
route of Palghaut, to unite with Colonel Lang in ■ Coimbatore, 
and eventually to prosecute farther offensive operations'. These 
ideas were approved by his own Government and afterwards' 

^^opJ^ion of that of Bombay,, but the- 
displeasure of Sn Eyre Coote. which has been already noticed, 

Md his disappointment at , Colonel Humberstone’s landing in 

S ° opinions, if-not an original bias unfavour- 

ffisanirnW- least the character of intemperate- 

sZ^.^ Colonel Humber, 

as we S® Government of Madras, but disapproved 

bv Sir Evi • ® instance, by that of Bombay, and ' 

^endLS Zo “^Sht have been,, 

left to ncicn branch of an important combination, was* 

commZpn^^Z“’ difficulty of- 
mumcation, long remained ignorant of- the opinions oh- Sir: 
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Kyro Cootc, and tlic diK<fonsion3 at Madras, sought to strong' 
then a plan approved by his Government, by means o( such 
political support as circumstances might admit. For about 
six years post, a bramin named Tremalrow had been residing 
In Tnnjorc, ^v)]o gave himself out as *' tho son of the minister 
of tint Raja of Mysore who had been deposed by Ilydor,'* 
that ho had been deputed on a secret mission from tho impri' 
EODcd Rnneo (tho ]>crsonago described in Volumo 1, pago 233} 
to Lord Rigot in I77G, and on hearing of his rovolutionar}* 
supersession, rctirotl to Tanjoro. (A genealogy, with which I 
am furnished, traces tho family of Tremalrow up to Govind 
Acharco. tho Gooroo, high priest, of tho Kings of Vijoyanuggur : 
from him is said to have descended Tremalayangar, tho minister 
of Chick Doo Raj, Vide Yolumo I, pago 66, tho alleged ancestor 
of Tremalrow. I have tho autliority of tho brother of 
Tromalrowi for stating, that ho Is entirely unconnected with 
oithor of these families, and that tho second is not lineally 
descended from tho first, and is of a distinct sub'division of 
caste; but it is right to add, that tbeso brothers were at variance.) 
In this situation ho Imd ingratiated himself W‘ith the Raja, by 
whom lie had been announced to Mr. Sullivan, through the 
medium of Mr. Schartx, whoso knowledge of tho languages, 
joined to his personal character, gave weight to every ropro- 
sentation which ho consented to convoy. Tremalrow was a 
person of considerable talents and acquirement, and showed 
himself to possess extensivo information regarding tho GoV' 
ornment and resources of Mysoor. It is known, that .tie had 
served in a subordinate capacity, in somo of tho departments 
of Hyder’s Government, at first as a writer in tho ofDco of 
Assud All Khan, minister of finance, who died in 1772, and 
afterwards in tho department of tho post*ofiico and police, 
under Timmapa (tho predecessor of Shamia), by whom ho^Ya3 
patronized and employed on several missions ; and it is under* 
8,tcod in Mysore, that prhilo absent on ono of these, ho heard 
of tho intended disgrace of his patron, and approhonsivo o( 
being involved in its consequences, fled from Mysore. This 
person stated himself to possess political powers from his 
imprisoned mistress, and means of communication whicli 
enabled him to receive from her letters addressed to Lord 
Macartney, and Sir Eyre Cooto, and imlitical instructions for 
his own guidance. . .Original letters, addressed by Colonel Wood; 
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by ^Ir. Sullivan for tho Governor and Tirumala Bao for 
tho Maharani and attested and autbenticated by the 
Rev. C. T. Schwartz, tho well-known Missionary. This 
treaty is printed in Aitchi&on’a Treaties, Sanuads and 
J2ugagcments (Yol. Vhandin tho Mysore State Papers 
(Vol. I. l-ll). Tho treaty is in fifteen articles and 
recites that copies of It wero “ interchanged with Tiru- 
mala Rao, tho Agent of Her Excellency the said Rana, 
and with me (John Sullivan) as reprcscntatlvo of the 
Honourable Company." It is necessary to bear these 
facts in mind as Wilks, despite what be writes above, 
throws, in certain other parts of his work, doubts as to the 
authentic character of the envoyship of Tirumala Rao. 
In the very first article, the Company acknowledge that 
they " are well acquainted with the usurpation of Hyder 
AH and the misfortunes which they have brought upon 
the family of tho Raja of ^lysorc, whoso servant ho was." 
Tho article then states: — "They (tho Company) are 
willing to assist with their troops in reducing Hyder Ali, 
and in re-establishing tho Raja in his hereditary domi- 
nions upon the conditions proposed in the first, second, 
third and fourth Articles." In these articles, a successive 
scale ot payment is prescribed as each place is taken 
over from the usurper and handed back to the Rani, 
•Thus, on tho taking over and delivery of tho Coimbatore 
country, three lakhs of Kuntiray Pagodas was to be 
paid; on the English army ascending the Balaghautand 
taking Ardhanhalli and other forti, a further sum of one 
lakh of Pagodas was to be paid; on "tho surrender of 
tho fort of Mysore and the Government of the country 
being given over to our Bana or whoever she may adopt " 
another one lakh was to be paid ; and finally upon the 
fall of'Seringapatam, another five lakhs was to be paid, 
" in all tho sum of ten lakhs of pagodas " was to bo 
paid. The English, were also to maintain an army in the 
Mysore country, whose expenses were to be paid for by. 
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as “ Srccranga,” apparently after tho name of tlio famous 
gcKl at Sonnga|)alam, of wliom sho is Uuo\s’n to have been 
a great devotee. From a careful consideration of all tho 
relevant f.v:t9, thu opinion might bo hazarded that sho 
was tho inspircr of tho loyalists^ if sho was not, indeed* 
at their head. Sho w.-is not merely .ostuto; sho w.is brave, 
diplomatic and energetic to a degree in tho prosecution of 
the great dcsiro that seems to havo possessed her at this 
period of her life. She wasadoggcdly persevering lady and 
was endowed with {iatlcnco and powers of cnduranco 
quite past understanding to mere men. Tirumaha RoOi 
her Agent, was a dcccndant of a respected Brf>Vaishnava 
family long resident in tho State. Uisreal name appears 
to havo been TirumaU lycngur, a dcccndant.of tho 
Minister of th.at name who served under Chikkn*D5v.v 
Bilja. Ho traced his descent from one Govind.ach5ri. 
the hereditary of the ancient kings of Vijayaoagar. 
The story of his ende.avour on behalf of bis sovereign at 
Taojoro and Madras is told in a pamphlet privately 
issued somo twenty years ago by a descendant of his, 
which will bo found referred to intho JJi6f/ograp/iy under 
the title of tlie Mysore Pradhans, Tirumala Ilao was 
undoubtedly a man of resource. lie was not only 
capablo of interesting others in tho cause ho believed 
in but also made tlicm do their utmost for it. From 
authentic documents roado public — documents vouched 
for by General Harris, Fallowficld, etc., — it is dear that 
ho spent large sums from out of his private purso 
for tho good of tho Mysore Kuling Houso and the East 
India Company. Tho Company too were generous in 
recognising his worth and services and not only rcim* 
bursed him of his expenses to some extent but also provided 
him with an allowance to meet his daily wants. 
Tirumala Bao was assisted in his arduous and dangerous 
labours by his brother Narayana Bao. Their reward in 
case of success was to ho ten por cent of tho rcTonues of 
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Hindu dynasty in 1709. Trcmalrovv was ono of two candidates 
for Urn odico of minister, and tho cfTccU of rival pretension on 
tlio princi{uJ4 as wvU as their adherents, gwo plain and 
abundant c.\tK<i fordibtrustinft tho statements of each. Suyed 
Moluintnoi Klmn. tho killedar of Scnn^.-i{>atam, w ho discovered 
U]o conspiracy, anddircctotl tho executions, became a i>cnsioner 
of tho ICasl India Company, and was totally indci>ondont of 
every tniluunco hut theirs, ilis written and i>crsonal narra* 
lives, tho publuthc<l journals, and oral infonuation of £ngh<ih 
prisoners, and convcrAalions with numerous witncsscfl of tho 
overt facts, have been tho principal checks on a secret narra* 
live, obtained by tho author under circumstances which 
pnxluded tho onlinar)' means of scrutiny. 

“ Tho advancement of 6’/iaiaia (oho minister of tho i>osl* 
oflico and ]X)lico in 1779 has been stated, and wo have scon 
that Ibo influence of Uiisodlco had even a wider tango, and 
moro iwrfcct orgaiiisation than can rc.adily bo apprehended hy 
tho subject of a freo State. Tho secret terrors of his active 
odmiuistation had even been felt hy his colleagues, and produ* 
ced a jealousy which sought for his removal. It was sufltciunt 
for thU imriMso to give obscure hmU of tho good fortune of 
his family, tho means of accumulating wcaltli, and tho |)owvr to 
cx(>osoovory hccrut but their own ; theso insinuations wero not 
long concealed from tho emissaries of Shatniai but at what 
period ho began to contemplato rovolutionary plans has not 
been ascertained. Shortly after Uyder's death, ho |>erccivcd 
tho early certainty of ruin, and veiled his projects with uug* 
mented zeal in tho scr\*icoof his sovereign, whom ho of course 
accompanied to Mangalore, llis brother liungcia was ut the 
licod of tho department atScringapatam, and tho namo of tho 
relation is mentioned, whom ho soot from Mangaloro to concert 
with his brother, tho plans of proccoding. At tho period of 
Ins arrival Singeut, tho provincial bead of tho department at 
Coimbatore, was on business at Soringapatam, and with 
Narsing Kow (Choukoo Novocs) a sort of muster-master, pay- 
master, and town-major, was colled to tho secret consultations. 
Tho Hindoo Baja was to bo nominally restored, and Shamia, 
Itungeia, and Naning Row, wore to form tho wlministration ; 
tho last-named person was included, on tho ground of his 
undertaking the actual execution of tho plot, for destroying the 
killedar, with Assud Khan, and tho wholo of his faithful 
M. or. VOL. II. 161 
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battalion, and seizing the gates and' the treasury. The com- 
mumnications with the English army which was to ascend at 
the period agreed, was left bo Rungeia, through the medium of 
Singeia at Coimbatore ; all the Hindoo, and a few Mohamme-j 
dan commandants of corps were gained,, and sworn to secrecy; 
the English prisoners were to he released, and x>laced under the 
command of General Matthews; and Rungeia had for the 
first time visited the English prison, about ten days before the 
intended explpsion ; had enquired into their wants, and desired 
them to be of good cheer. It was deemed necessary that an 
instrument should bo prepared of sufficient authenticity to 
convince the English of the nature and extent of the conspiracy, 
and to this the seals .and signatures were obtained of the per- 
sons already named, of the commandants of corps, and of 
Souberaj, ostensibly the representative of the imprisoned royal 
family, but in fact a descendent, by the female line, of the late 
Bulvoy Deo Eaj, (stated on the authority of Seyed Mohammed 
Khan). It is not clear from the narrative whether this 
instrument ever reached the English army, but the .intelligence 
from Singeia - Coimbatore gave assurances of that army being 
ready to advance at the concerted notice whenever it should be 
given. The narrative states the attempt to have been prema- 
ture, but that Rungeia .considered farther delay to be 
hazardous, on account of the number of persons intrusted 
with the secret, and the danger of treacherous or accidental 
discovery ; he therefore pressed Narsinga Row to strike the 
blow, and everything was prepared from nine o’clock on the 
21 th of July 1783,, Seyed Mohammed states eight months': 
(lunar) after his appointment, which would bring it to about 
the first week in August. (I take the date in the text,, 
from the journal published in ** Memoirs of the War in Asia, 
1789” ; but adverting to the restraints under which that 
journal was kept, it may not ' be exact to a day). It was the 
pay-day of Assud Khan’s and some other Mohammedan corps, 
he would be present to superintend its distribution to the 
corps in waiting and without arms at the Cutchery, where the 
killedar always attended before, the appointed hour; the 
treasury attendants, the corps of pioneers employed in moving 
the treasure, a body of jetties who had the guard of that part 
of the palace, were all provided with daggers to commence the 
work with the destruction of killedar, and. his attendants; 
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nliilo l>oJ;r» &( rc^Jy to fa!!, in o»cry 

UiitrcU&n.on iKg uwamu*! Mch*u;tt;c4Mi«. Maltrtu liciiu 
arjAn^csJ, Sr)fvl Khali t>:i reiiWDifH} from tlio ital) 

(if huk.tnr>.a Ui hu houia on tho nif;I>l of l!m 2iIrJ, m at a(xoAS<tl 
in a by an ohscmo int!i\i<!ua!. \«i>o fat4 ho lu<l 

w}:nctbtUn imi^ilor.co lo rotumunicato : anJ on hearing hig 
Ulo he 'nag cnahlrxl in Itio courMt of t!:o to ici^o & 

ilc»iatc}> for trar.imigft!o» to iho Kn^litb army, to 

Ac<ora tho {>nnci{al TOUijuralotA, and to mcaiurcs for 

defeating tlio intccdod cii<I&»ion. Nanioj; Koiv made a full 
dijuloiutti in liio hojM of {onion, which I;o i!>il not rvcctvo ; 
and oil UiO minor ancnt* conft'ihod to thodr^^rtoof their. actual 
infomialion. Ai nn cumtdo to tctimidat<*. a cou«idcrah!o 
number of con»{.irator« were iu}tnc<Iiatc)y executed, by tho 
hcmblo proocM of tcin,; IookI)* lied to an clcjdiant'* fool, and 
dra^'od in Uut aiato through tho atreeta of tho toun. Tti)poo‘a 
orders wrro rojuimi for tho di»{)Okatof tho licatU of tlio cong* 
jiiracy, and oa tho arrival of Uicm order*. .Voriin^ JloV 
SoitlkTaii and tho UcaiU of cor^it, and of tho )tivic3. Ntero 
cxocutod. ShamU wag gent in irons U> ^fangaloro. and 
with Ilia brother ItutnjtU waa ex{iag«d to overy contumely 
in ficiurato iron cage*, wh.cro itioy aro add to have peraiitod 
to llio lial in denying their {tarticiiuiion in t!>o crime; allhougli 
tho torturo extractod congidcrablo trcaguivs. Many adherents 
of tlicir family continuo to tlda day to interiirct all tho overt 
facta, into a protended congjiiracy contriveci by tho other 
minibters; on whicli moit improbable au{)pogiUnD, yarting 
How mubt bo considered aa the voluntary victim of Umc.a]umD>\ 
Shitaub, the former Idllcdar of SoringapaUm, supor&cdcd by 
Soyod Mohammed, was aeizod on tho first alarm, simply on 
coojccturo ; and was released at tho clo&o of investigation oa 
u perfect conviction of his Innoconco. Neither ovidcnco, nor 
tho unlimited uso of tho torturo. hod directed tho slightest 
suspicion towards tho imprisoned Ranco ; it is just possiblo, 
that sho might afterwards iiavo been induced, by tho political 
rivalry to which wo havo adverted, to assume a disguiso in. 
her conCdcntial conversations with late Sir Barry Closo, and 
with the author ; but tho absence ovon of suspicion, when so 
strongly excited by circumstances, added to her uniform and 
(insistent assurances, convinced them both, of her entiro 
ignorance of every part of tho correspondence conducted in her 
u. or. VOL. n. IGl* 
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name. Bub that conviction must not be understood to impugn 
the reality of Tremalrow’s projects for the subversion of the 
actual Government. Ijong before the usurpatvon of Hyaer, 
the Hindu prince had been kept in ignorance of acts purport- 
ing to be his own, as profound as was the ignorance of the 
imprisoned Eanee in 1783 ; and simulated authority had been 

tbe familiar habit of the Court. ^ 

“ On a fair consideration of all the authentic facts which 
have been disclosed, we must ascribe to the conspirators at 
Seringapatam, a precipitancy rendered necessary by 
circumstances ; and a more confident assertion for the encouige- 
ment of their friends, than they were justified in making, 
regarding the immediate advance of the English army ; for we 
cannot ascribe to Tremalrow, the imprudence and impolicy of 
having encouraged that expectation, at the particular period 
when he knew the English to be restrained from action by the 
armistice of Cuddalore, when Colonel Eullarton was preparing 
to march from Trichinopoly fas he did on the 4th of August), 
in the opposite direction of Sivaganga. In what manner the 
conflicting pretensions of Tremalrow and Shamia, might in the 
event of success have been adjusted, it may not now be neces- 
sary to conjecture. 

" Such, however, were the two circumstances, namely the 
execution of Mohammed Ali, at Mangalore, and the detected j 
conspiracy at Seringapatam, which induced Colonel Eullarton ; 
to infer a disaffection in Tippoo’s army favourable to the success [ 
of his enterprise ; but there may be ground for questioning tbe j 
accordance of this inference with the opinion raised by some . 
authorities to the dignity of an axiom, that every detected i 
Conspiracy, instead of weakening, has a direct tendency to ! 
strengthen the hands of a despot ; and exclusively of these two | 
examples, there was certainly no sufficient ground for crediting | 
the existence of. defection, sufficient to form the ground of j 
political action. The confldence of Colonel Eullarton was | 
better founded, in officers eminently distinguished for talents | 
and professional experience, and troops of an excellent quality, j 
although containing too large a proportion of young soldiers. 

He had arrived, as we have seen at Coimbatore, on the 26th , 
of November, and on the 28th, two days before his intended 
advance, he received instructions from plenipotentiaries, duly 
authorized, on their route to negotiate at Tippoo’s Court, direct- 
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in^ Jjitn, nol cn)y to ms;<iwl hU inSrndetl o}<*"Ation}f, hut 
aL-iUtJou al! hi* con<iuc»t* and td rctlro 
'wi'.hm iho li'.ntt* )ic»vh:»>c 4 Uy Iho Hn,;Uikh on lUo ‘2Clh of tho 
piKCcdins July.'* 

Thu* hilled ihu altciufit. It i» only occc^iviry to .nld, 
by iv.iy cd expluu.ition, that ShBiiiaiyn, who in mentioned 
above iw<* the lc.v]cr of iho inaurrcction. wm a i)rlvai*lin.i\a 
Urahman of Sulakunle, in the Kular Diutrict. and that hi* 
real name W‘.i« hhatni lyciij’ar, hi* brother being Ibngo 
lycngitf. TJiuugli Wilks docribca him ns n human 
monaur. there is rco-Mn to behove tint lie was an active 
Ixiyah&l from the moment the tuuqntlon Innlcncd into 
a fact*-'t.4i’., from the time that Haidar 1/cgaii to conMili- 
date his {kOiiUuu from a <U /j<h admimiitrattir of his 
maiilct** llvaTtic's i.r., Sovereign Lord’s) kingdom, aa he 
called it, into his own Je jure rule of u. When Haidar 
virtually dinjKi.'i'vC&frcii tlio ff^ja and diit{>l.iccd him in the 
public eye, Sh'ima lycngiir fell away from him and joined 
that band of Hindus and Muhammadans in tho State 
who deiaircd to end tho unnatural condition of adair* bet 
up by Haidar and what is worse, which Haidar tried to 
perpetuate in his own family. lu tho executions that 
followed tho betrayal, it in said thut over 700 families, 
who were dci>cribcd as ttia odhcrcots of tho Udja in this 
connection, were put to death. Several tied out of tho 
country while others went Into bulf'choscn obscurity to 
avoid further troubles. 

In Kfrmuni’s JiUtory of Ttpil Multan, tho story of tliis 
attempt is told in a slightly difTcrent manner, which is 
W'ortby of note. In that work, tho loyalists uro s.iid to 
have won over the Killcdut of Scringapatam to end tho 
rule of Tipu. “Ancho Shama," wo arc told, ‘‘having 
united in heart and hand with tho Governor of the fort, 
planned and concerted to cfTcct tho dchtcuctlon of hts 
master’s (Tipu’s)house/'had excited “a great disturbaucc." 


Klnatnl'a 
account of lh« 
ktUapt. 
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Muhammad All, the Commandant, sent to the Capital to 
restore order, proceeded, we are told, by forced marches 
from Chengama by way of Bangalore and encamped at 
the Karighat hill, on the bank of the river and “ after 
the fashion of the wolf-courtesy,” began, following the 
path of intimacy, .to show great regard and friendship 
towards the rebel Governor and sent a message to him to, 
the effect, that if permission was accorded, he would 
enter the fort alone, and sleep one night at his house, 
that he might have the pleasure of seeing his family and 
children, and that the .next morning, according to the 
orders of the Sultan, he would proceed by the route of 
Goorg to the attack ofNagar. Kirmani then proceeds 

The Killedar lent a willing ear to the deceiving . words 
of the commandant, and gave orders to the guards of the fort 
that he should be admitted ; and he seeing all things favourable 
to his views and hopes, at night held his detachment in 
readiness, and crossing the rivers placed his men in ambush 
near the walls of the fort, and gave them orders that when he 
should enter the fort, and his Turee or trumpet sound the 
charge, they wore immediately to enter and man the walls, 
bastions and gates- Accordingly he, accompanied by. fifty 
bravo and experienced men as a guard, immediately after 
entered the gate of the fort and sounded his trumpet, and 
having seized and bound the guard, posted his. own men at 
the gate- In the meantime at the sound of the trumpet, the 
troops in the ambush swiftly advanced from their concealment, 
and entered the fort and extended their guards and senninols 
on all sides. 

The bravo commandant now quickly advanced to the 
houses of the Killedar, and his deputies, and to that of Anchi 
Shamia and his colleagues, and before they could open their 
eye.s from tiio sleep of neglect and folly, they wore dragged out 
of their beds and put in prison. The next morning, with the 
sanction of the Sultan’s mother, some of the rebels were 
blo wn from a gun ; the companions of Shamia impaled, and 
ho liimsolf loaded with irons and confined in an iron cage — a 
lit puni.-.hmcnt for his villainy. 
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proper grounds, in order to secure a permanent peace, it should 
never be ended while the least prospect of advantage remains. 

“ It is to be hoped that the treaty of peace, which the 
Company have lately concluded with Tippoo Sahib, is only 
meant to be temporary. Such, I am certain, must be the 
wish of every Briton actuated by sentiments of patriotism, 
and capable of feeling the indignities which have been uni- 
foimly heaped upon the British name. Can any Englishman 
read of the sufferings of his unfortunate countrymen, in the 
different prisons of Mysore, without dropping a tear of 
sympathy? — Or can he peruse the account of the repeated 
indignity and contempt with which his nation has been treated 
by the present usurper of Mysore, v/ithout being filled with 
indignation, and burning with sentiments of retaliation and 
revenge? 

“ It must be allowed that the distresses in which we 
were involved during the war, in this quarter of India, were in 
a great measure occasioned by our own imprudence and 
misconduct. Want of unanimity amongst our rulers laid the 
foundation for miscarriage and defeat ; and the ardour of our 
armies was invariably checked by the want of supplies, with- 
hold through the anarchy and dissensions that generally 
prevailed in the councils of Madras. The rocks, upon which 
we have split, are now perceptible to every eye ; and it is to be 
hoped that future x’ulers may be directed by them to shun the 
fatal disasters into which the affairs of this settlement have 
lately been plunged. To retrieve our sinking reputation in 
India must bo the united effort of labour and of wisdom ; 
and I should humbly conceive that no measure would be more 
likely to effect this desirable purpose than to crush the object 
of our just revenge, the present usurper of the Mysore throne; 
and, by an observance of rigid integrity in our future engage- 
ments with the country powers, to wipe off the odium and 
distrust now universally attached by them to the British 
name. 

In my humble opinion, the fairest opportunity that 
over can offer of accomplishing this groat end was lost by 
concluding a, peace w'ith the Mysoreans, at a period that 
seemed pregnant with every advantage to our arms. It must 
1)0 acknowledged, that without money war cannot properly bo 
carried on ; and it will over bo felt as a subject of serious 
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regret, ttiat tho Comi>any wore not better prepared for tho 
public cx^xindituros before they involved tbcmsclvcs and tho 
nation in sucli a labyrinth of ditlicultics. Ilud that attention 
been paid by thoso in i) 0 \vcr hero to tho true interests of tho 
Company, I am confident that tho most felicitous cont>e<]ucncc3 
would have ensued. Tii>oo Sultan, tho inveterato onemy of tho 
English name, might have been cfTcctually immbicd. in placo 
of appearing to treat our embassy with Iho arrogant pride of a 
conqueror. From tho many proofs that tho Company had 
oxporicncod of tho ddoltly and obedient disposition of their 
troops, they might havo ventured to imposo another year’s 
&er\’ico upon them without incurring a groat additional 
cxj>cnbo: and to this I am confident tho troops would havo 
readily assented, not only from a dcsiro of rovengo for tho 
barbarous treatment of their bravo fellow soldiers, but from 
tho idea of novelty and advantage arising from a prosecution 
of tho war in an enemy’s country, where tho luro of plunder 
would havo animated their hopes. It can hardly bo doubted, 
when wo consider tho reduced stnto of tho ^lysoro army at 
that particular period, and tho discontent and dissensions 
that very generally prevailed In it. but Ibut success must havo 
attended tho efTorts of four formidnblo and wclbconductcd 
British armies, stationed nearly at tho four oxtremitios of tho 
Mysore kingdom; ono of which indeed had already ix:nctratod 
a coosidorablo way into tho enemy's country', and had secured 
several very important posts ; and none of them above two 
hundred miles from its metropolis. Four such armies 
advancing boldly and at tho samo timo to ono great object, 
viz., Soringapatam, with a viow of placing the rightful heir 
upon tho throno, could not possibly havo failed of success. 
But it is unploasing to dwell upon circumstances that aronow 
past remedy ; I shall thoroforo only hazard ono moro obsorva* 
tion. 

" Prudonco and policy will clearly dictate that tho 
deposing of Tippoo Sahib, in attempting which little is to bo 
dreaded, and establishing tho lawful sovereign upon the throno 
of Mysore, are objects of tho most essential consequence to 
tho interests of tho India Company in tho Carnatic. By such 
means tho Marrattas would bo kept as much in awe as at 
present ; and tho Company, in tho king of Mysore, would most 
likely secure a peaceablo neighbour and a powerful ally.” 
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‘ It will be seen from the above that Innes, Munro would 
not consider the Treaty as giving peace to the land or 
to the British until Seringapatam was actually attacked 
and taken, Tipu dethroned and the Hindu dynasty 
restored. That was the view of the time and that was 
the view that came ultimaitely to prevail.- 

Wilks criticises adversely the Treaty at great length 
and quotes Schwartz, who had been called in to act as 
Interpreter to the Peace Gomrhissioners, but had been 
stopped by Tipu at the bottom of the Gajjalhatti Pass, 
as ridiculing the idea of a peace with Tipu without, the 
means of enforcing it by the aid of an army ready to 
move on his territories if he did not abide by it. : On 
meeting Colonel Fullartop, and learning the order under 
which he was acting, this venerable preacher of peace 
and Christian forbearance, in spite of a simplicity in the 
ordinary affairs of life sometimes amounting to weakness, 
thus described his astonishment. “ Alas! said I, is the 
peace so certain that you quit all before the negotiation 
is ended ? The possession of these two rich countries 
(Coimbatore and Malabar) would have kept Tipu in 
awe, and inclined him to reasonable terms. But you 
quit the reins, and how will you manage that beast? 
The Colonel said^ I cannot help it.” Suchj indeed, 
Wilks adds, was the general tone of humiliation, that 
even Pullarton a few days before, had submitted to have 
a Captain and a small advanced guard cut off and to be 
satisfied with a iame explanation; “This affair,” said 
Schwartz, “ was quite designed to disperse the inhabitants, 
who came together to cut the crops, and to assist the 
English. Even the long-suffering and patient Lord 
Macartney, torn by dissensions at his Council table, 
lacking funds for energetically prosecuting the War, and 
with a Supreme Government too unsympathetic, if not 
exactly inimical, to his views and even hinting at his 
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euspcnsioo. was compelled to cry halt to his spirit of 
meekness and forbearance towards Tipti. The advances 
ho had made for peace hud, ho saw, been plainly mis> 
construed. lie pcreiuplorily ordered Fullarton "not 
only to retain {>ossessiQn of Palghaut, should that fort 
not have been delivered, but likewise to hold fast every 
inch of ground of which he was in possession, till ho 
should h.avo received accounts of the result of the 
negotiation." Luckily for him, Fullarton had nut 
completed his arrangements for the distribution of his 
troops, into cantonments, and ho c;irricd out Lord 
Macartney’s orders to the letter. 

Lord Macartney has been blamed for making advances 
for peace and of not obtaining a full jail delivery from 
Tipu. As regards the former, it is to bo feared that 
Iklacartncy was too much obsessed by tho peace idea. 
The causes for peace may have been of tho impelling 
kind, but there was hardly any reason for him to appear 
as a suppliant for peace, as Tipii boastfully declared him 
to be. He need not have gono the length of sending 
Commissioners to Mangalore, an idea of that artful 
diplomat Appaj Bam, who represented Tipu at one stage 
of the negotiations, to which he readily succumbed. As 
to his failure to insist on un instant nnd complete jail 
delivery, it must be conceded that this was pressed at 
every stage of tho negotiations. Mi. Staunton, tho 
Private-Secretary of Lord Macartney, who was one of 
the Peace Commissioners, positively declined his assent 
to the surrender of Mangalore and tho other western 
conquests, until perfectly satisfied of tho release of every 
prisoner, to be determined by tho certificate of their 
esistcnco by the other Commissioner in the form of an 
official message to Saiyid Suheb, tho General of Tipu. 
Again, a copy of the Treaty was delivered to Brigadier- 
General Maclcod /or his information and guidance, and 


In ileieneo oi 
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he was ordered to hold Cannanore, with a strong garrison, 
until he should receive information of the release of all 
the prisoners. Lord Macartney, on discovering abundant 
ill faith on this head, even announced to Tipu that he 
would retain Dindigul, until the residue should be 
released. But so many of these unfortunate men had 
been doomed to death, by poison or assassination (full 
details of their sufferings will be found in the Memoirs 
of the Late War in Asia, referred to in the Bibliography 
to this Chapter), that the- question of their “ return ” was 
altogether beyond the ingenuity of Tipii Sultan. The 
“ final humiliation,” as it has been called “ of surrender- 
ing Dindigul,” despite the non-return of the prisoners 
and the inhabitants forcibly deported from across the 
border, was apparently a necessity that could not well 
have been avoided in the circumstances in which Lord 
Macartney’s government found itself at the time. Lord 
Macartney, at the same time, was most punctilious in 
his inquiries about the fate of various prisoners. Bor 
instance, he called upon Colonel Braithwaite, immediately 
after his release, for any information he might possess 
on the subject of the alleged murder of General Mathews, 
about which circumstantial accounts were then in 
circulation at Madras. The Colonel was of opinion, for 
certain reasons given, that no undue means had been 
lesorted to in the case of General Mathews, though he 
could not ‘ account for the deaths of several officers, 
without concurring in the general belief that they died of 
violence of some kind.” Nor did the Madras Government 
drop the matter here. Having come to know in November 
1789 that Captain Rutledge of the Artillery was still alive 
and in prison near Seringapatam, they applied for his re- 
lease, and that of other prisoners handed over to Haidar 
by .Vdiniral Suffrein, through General Conway, the Com- 
mandant of the French Settlements in India. Tipu, liow- 
cvei, poaitively denied the existence of any such persons. 
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Befora leaving tho subject of prisoners, a word should 
be added of the good Commandantt Haiyid Ibrdhim, the 
tbciuc of tlicir prison songs and tho object of their 
veneration, who iiniinutcd the dcs[>oudcnt, restrained the 
rash and furnished an c^cample to all of cheerful resigna- 
tion and ardent altichmcnt. When removed from tho 
prison to Knbbaldurg, ho mildly bespoke attention 
to hU family, if his fcllow-prisoncre should ever return, 
and some years elapsed after their rcleoso beforo 
accumulated sufferings brought him to the grave. 

Shortly after the restoration of the ancient Hindu Itoyal 
House, the Madnis Government, by an order dated 2Gth 
May 1800, ordered tho erection of a mausoleum over his 
remaiua at ICabbaldurg (not Cliannapatna, as slated by 
2tlr. Bice in tho previous edition of this work) and 
endoNved by Lord Clivo Oalcr Earl Powis, then Governor 
of Madras) on behalf of tlio East India Company, “ with 
a view to perpetuate tho remembrance of his virtues and 
tho bonedt of his example." Saiyid Ibruhim commanded 
tho Tanjoro Cavalry in 17BI and was made prisoner 
during tliat year. Ho was repeatedly invited by Tipu to 
accept service in Mysore with the most bnlliant promises. 

He persistently refused these offers, and was removed to 
Kabbaldurg, as stated above, where " ho suffered tho 
hardships of a rigorous coormcment and unwholesome 
food, intended to have produced that acquicsccnco which 
the Saltan's invitations had failed to produco." His 
sister, who shared his misfortunes in oiptivity, and was 
subsequently wounded in tho storm of Scringapatam, 
was given a life pension of 52 pagodas and 21 fanams 
per month. 

It must bo said in justice to Lord Macartney that ho DiflicuUic* io 
had to contend against many difficulties, among these 
the great scarcity of provisions and money, experienced Macartney, 
by the array during the campaign of 1781-1782. Tho 
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arrears due to the Army were hot in fact cleared’ until 

1789. The fidelity of the Indian branch of the Army 
was so great that notwithstanding the extreme severity 
of the service, it steadily resisted the numerous offers 
conveyed by the emissaries of Haidar and Tipu. Such 
fidelity, under such circumstances, has been characterised 
as being “without parallel in the military history of any 
nation.” Lord Macartney endeavoured to meet the 
situation by obtaining the assignment of the revenues of 
the Karnatic in 1781-1782. Macartney did not, it is to 
be feared, get from the Commanders-in-Chief of his time 
that co-operation in the field or at the Council table that 
he had reason to expect from’ them, and even in regard 
to Sir Eyre Coote, who was responsible for the earlier 
part of the war, Wilks reluctantly admits as much. .He 
appears to have inade a great deal of his position as a 
Member of the Supreme. Council at Calcutta and appears 
to have insisted in having his own way at Madras. 
“ Although this estimable veteran,” says Wilks, “ could 
not fail to discover through the fullest drapery of Lord 
Macartney's compliments, many intelligible insinuations, 
that much more might have been done, than was actually 
accomplished by the army; it must,- with whatever 
reluctance, be allowed that the temper evinced by Sir 
Eyre Coote on this and other occasions, exhibited 
mournful evidence of his having outlived some of the 
most attractive qualities of his earlier career.” Nor did 
Sir Eyre.Coote’s successor, Major-General Stuart, give 
better satisfaction to Lord Macartney. From the time 
of his .succeeding to- ■ the command of the Army, he 
appears to have set himself in direct opposition to Gov- 
ernment upon almost every subject. Without going so 
far as to profess absolute independence of the Civil power, 
he went very near it, and on one occasion when called 
.upon to interfere in a case where an officer of His 
eMS'jesty’s. troops had refused to comply, with a requisition 
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from the Civil authoritic;;, ho Ktutcd he was of opinion 
that there were eases whero tho requisition of Govern- 
ment concerning tho employment of ills Majesty’s troops 
might bo refused by the Officer commanding. This 
conduct, as Colonel Wilson remarks, and his asHumption 
of authority over tho Royal troops, gave Government much 
uneasiness, but no active measures wero taken until after 
tho suspension of hostilities with the French, when 
General Stuart was directed to inako over command of 
tho army to .Major-General Bruce, and to proceed to 
Madras, tbero to account for his dilatory and unsatis- 
factory conduct during tho campaign, and other matters. 
Ho made over charge accordingly on tho 3rd July (I7ti3) 
and returned to Madras, where ho continued hisohstiuc- 
live and contentious behaviour until it bccamo so serious 
that Lord Macartney took tlio decisive step of dismissing 
him from tho Company's scrvico on tho 17th Scpicmbcc 
(1783) and appointed Major-General Sir John Burgoyno 
08 the senior oQicer in His Majesty's service, to tako 
command of tho King's troops. Despite this order of 
dismissal, General Stuart determined to retain command 
of tho King's troops, and Sir John Burgoyno informed 
that ho would continue to obey tho General. Tho 
Government accordingly resolved to arrest him beforo ho 
could tako any steps for tho subversion of Government. 
Colonel Wilson remarks that it is difficult to say whether 
there were sufficient grounds for this apprehension. 
Although General Stuart had been ono of the principal 
persons concerned in tho arrest and deposition of Lord 
Pigot in 1776, it must bo remembered that ho was then 
acting in concert with the majority of tho Members of 
Government, whereas in 1783, ho possessed no adherent 
in that body. On tho other hand, it was known that 
the suspension of Lord Macartney was contemplated by 
Warren. Hastings, then Governor-General, and tho 
prospect of tho support of the Governor-General might 
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have induced an impulsive and arbitrary man to go to any 
length. The arrest of the General was effected by the 
Fort Adjutant and he was conveyed to the fort. Colonel 
Lang was appointed to assume command of the Army 
and he forthwith took over the duties of the Commander- 
in-Chief. There were at first some signs of murmur 
among the Royal Officers, but even they tendered their 
services shortly afterwards on being satisfied that the 
authoritj' of General Stuart over the royal troops in 
India had only existed by virtue of his commission from 
the East India Company. Meanwhile, Government 
permitted Sir John Burgoyne to assume the separate 
command of the King’s troops but as he began to issue 
orders not usually promulgated without Government s 
previous sanction, he was put under arrest on 31st Decem- 
ber (1783) and the next senior officer placed in command 
of the Royal troops. At the same time, it was resolved 
by Government to send General Stuart to England, a 
proceeding against which he protested vigorously, alleging 
amongst other objections, that the vessel taken up for 
him was not seaworthy. General Stuart would not 
embark until coercive measures were applied and this 
was done by the sepoys laying hold of him. He then 
protested he was being carried away against his will 
by force and went on board ship. The vessel, it must 
be added, had been duly surveyed before being chartered 
and pronounced perfectly seaworthy. The arrangements 
for the General’s comfort on board appear to have been 
made on the most liberal scale. General Stuart, how- 
ever, made the application of coercive measures, rendered 
necessary by his own conduct, a personal matter between 
himself and Lord Macartney, whom he called out on his 
return from Madras. A duel was fought accordingly 
near Kensington on 8th June 1786, in which Lord 
Macartney was shot through the shoulder. Lord 
Macartney was attended by Colonel Eullarton and General 
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.Stuart by Colonel Gonlon. Tba itory of tbo duel haa 
been told by Sir Cliarlca LawMin in hi/i Memories 0 / 
and is of interest to-day nminly because of tbo 
(Kr&onalitici involved in it. 

Apart (rota tbo troubles that Lord Mwartney ha^l 
from tboMj at his own Council table, he h:ul to dc.il with 
a Sunrenie Govcruiucnt which latterly bcc.’itno plainly 

. ‘ . . . «. ...» 1 • • Oo*cn>rornl 

vnimical to bun. Lven Sir Vincent Smith, who cnticu-cs luJu. 
warmly Lord Mac.artney*c Governorship of Mrulras, liafl 
had to admit that “the iuterfercucoof Calcutta sometimes 
\v;is practised in an irritating way.** That soexus a very 
mild way of puttin;{ the attitude of H.astings towards 
Macartney. Sir Charles L.awson suggests personal 
jealousy on the part of Hastingii who saw something 
strango in tha ** haadbomu young iioblcxnaD in Madras, 
who had inlluciUtal friends ut hts back, cbpuciatly 
HastingB* remorseless enemy Charles James I'ox." Jatnc.s 
^lill has remarked that Lord Macartney was not only of 
superior social rank to the Compauy*s servants in India 
during the timo he was Governor of ^^aJraH, but that im 
**fiet ono of tha finest examples of elevating 11 t>ervunt of 
the King to a high oiiico in that country,*’ and thereby 
of ’‘intercepting iho great prices which animated thu 
ambition of the individuals rising through the several 
stages of tho Company's servico.** There was little 
disposition in Calcutta to give him credit for what Mill 
describes as his accompiishmonts. his talents, hiscalmnces 
of temper, his moderation and his urbanity. Ho spared 
no pains to keep his Council well acquainted with his 
views about passing events ; and ho wrote despatch after 
despatch of a voluminous nature, and in courteous terms, 
to tho Governor-General in Council, in view to inducing 
them to give up their poor opinion of, and their distrust of 
him. Tho India Ofllco Library and the British Museum 
contain a largo number of his papers and Sir Charles 
ii. or. VOL. 11 , 162 
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Lawson, after an examination of them, has been led to 
endorse the conclusion of Sir John Barrow, the biographer 
of Lord Macartney, that his minutes are “ masterly 
productions,” and that his “ whole correspondence with 
the hostile and counteracting Government of Bengal is 
characterised by a clearness, closeness, and cogency of 
argument, and by a firmness and moderation which 
distinguish it, in a very striking manner, from the loose, 
the puerile, and fanciful reasoning, and the haughty, 
harsh and acrimonious language of the letters from 
Calcutta.” 

The relations of the Bengal Government with that of 
Lord Macartney were sufficiently friendly at first, and 
the pecuniary assistance of which Madras stood so much 
in need was afforded on more than one occasion, but this 
did not last long ; the two Governments were soon at 
variance, and further aid was withheld. 

The jealousy entertained by Warren Hastings against 
Lord Macartney as his probable successor, aggravated by 
the steady opposition of the Madras Government to 
certain measures advocated by that of Bengal, has been 
assigned as the principal cause of this state of matters. 

The first of these proposed measures was the cession 
of the rich and extensive district of Tinnevelly to the' 
Dutch, together with the exclusive right to the pearl 
fishery on the, southern coast, in return for which the 
Madras Government were to be furnished with 1,000 
European infantry, 20 European artillery, and 1,000 
Malays, to be paid and maintained by the East India 
Company. Seeing that Government were not in want 
of more troops, but of money wherewith to. pay those 
they already had, the acceptance of this proposal would 
have increased their liabilities, while at the same time it 
diminished the means of meeting them. This negotia- 
tion, which had been carried on between the Bengal 
Government and the Director of the Dutch settlements 
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in I3eng.ll. was suddenly dropped on receipt of the 
intelligence of war in Europe. 

The ceshion of the Xortlicm Circars to the Niza«n on 
condition of being furnished by him with a Ixxly of horse 
was another of the measures pressed upon tlio Govern- 
ment of Madras. The Governor-General laid much 
stress upon the value of Iho aid to bo received, while ho 
depreciated that of the Circars as yielding only a moderate 
revenue, and tho extent of frontier rendered it diflicult 
of defence. In reply it was [)ointcd out tliat the collec- 
tions for tho year had amounted to (>12,000 pagodas, that 
tho extensive sea-board of the Circars afforded every 
Dicility for landing rcinfocccmcnla should they be required, 
and that tho country was of great importance on account 
of tho manufactures it produced, for which reasons Lord 
Macartney declined to givo it up without tho special 
orders of tho Court of Directors. 

Another important matter regarding whicli tho two 
Governments were at issue, was tho assignment of tho 
revenues of tho Karnutic, an arrangement which had 
been originally concluded with tho approbation of the 
Bengal Government, and tho results of which bad been 
very advantageous. Nevertheless, early in 1783, on tho 
strength of certain ex parte representations, tho Madras 
Government were required to relinquish it. At this very 
time, orders bad been received from tho Court of Directors 
approving of tho measure, and requiring tho co-operation 
of tho Bengal Government in carrying it out, but instead 
of obeying, that Government repeated their orders for 
tho surrender of tho assignment to the Nawiib. Lord 
Macartney, however, determined not to comply, and the 
matter rested until 1785 when it was surrendered in 
conformity with orders received from tho Board of 
Control. The impolicy of this measure soon became 
apparent, but no change was made until 1790, when Lord 
Cornwallis and tho Supreme Government, authorised 
IT. or. VOL. II. 162* 
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and directed the Governor and Council of Madras to 
assume the management of the revenues of the Karnatic 
during the war : 

“ In order that the total amount of the collections might 
be applied with fidelity and economy, in the proportions that 
had already been settled, to defray the exigencies of the war, 
and to support His Highness’ own family and dignity.” 

This shows that Lord Macartney was in the main 
1 ^^ right in regard to the Karnatic question. Though Pitt 
took a different view of Lord Macartney’s policy in this 
matter in which he was subsequently falsified, he praised 
his work at Madras and said that his conduct while there 
entitled him to the highest applause that words could 
possibly bestow. The fact also that he had a definite 
offer of the Governor- Generalship, in succession to Warren 
Hastings, while yet in India, from the Court of Directors, 
which he had to decline owing to reasons of health and 
that the offer was renewed to him shortly after he 
returned to England and only fell through because the 
Ministry of the day would not countenance his request 
for such a mark of Eoyal favour as would unequivocally 
show the world that he was going out with the combined 
support of the Crown, the Ministry and the Company, 
confirm this estimate of his services. Pitt, however, could 
not see his way to confer on him^ the British peerage he 
desired to receive and so the Governor- Generalship was, 
three days later, offered to and accepted by Lord Corn- 
wallis. Lord Macartney was the type of a true nobleman ; 
he was an upright, an incorruptible man ; he returned 
home with absolutely clean hands ; he entertained decided 
views about the necessity of subordinating the Military to 
the Civil authority in India, and he was full of ideas of 
administrative reform. Of his political talents and 
military plans, contemporary opinion (see Wilks II, 39) 
was undoubtedly too critical. At any rate, modern opinion, 
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based as it is oa a fairer apprcciatioa of tho dinicultics of 
his {>osition,diirenivery widely from contoin{)orary opinion, 
which ap)>car8, in some respects, to have been intlucnccd 
by tho passions and prejudices of the time. He was a 
genuine statesman, as bis conduct towards Mysore showed 
it, while tlic unlimited contldcnco ho rc^wsed in Mr. 
Sullivan, who carried through tho Mysore negotiations and 
whose i>olitical sagacity won even the* approval of Wilks, 
who is uniformly critical of Macartney's acts, shows that 
he could choose his men well and act fairly towards them. 
Tho highest justification of Macartney's policy towards 
Mysore — which hatl foe its sheet-anchor the end of tho 
usurpation and the restoration of tho ancient Hindu 
dynasty — must bo that it was the one that ultimately 
cauio to prevail, though it required two moro wars to 
coach that goat. Political prescience cannot surely bo 
denied to a man who could map out a policy of the kind 
that Lord Macartney laid down so early os 1782 for tho 
solution of tho problem that Mysore presented us much 
to its own people as to tho Company, their neighbours. 
It should bo remembered too that Lord Cornwallis has 
been adversely criticised for tbo mildness of his treaty 
with Tipu in 1792, which, because it did not overthrow 
Tipu in entirety, cost another war. General Medows 
(see below) would have preferred to dethrone Tipu in 
1702 and restore tbo country to its ancient Hindu rulers, 
tho policy adopted later by Lord Wellesley, who, it should 
be remembered, only executed what Lord Macartney, in 
1782, had put down as tbo ideal policy for tho effectual 
putting down of Tipu. (Seo Cornwallis Correspondence 
IZ, 78). 

The reversion of IMangalore to the possession of Tipu 
was signalized by the forcible circumcision of many 
thousands of ludian Christians and their deportation to 
Seringapatam. A. revolt in Coorg next year led to the 
same treatment of the greater part of tho inhabitants, 
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Maharatta 

invasion, 

1784-1787. 


the oooaaion being marked by Tipu’s assumption o£ the 
title of Padshah. All Brahman endowments were at this 

period resumed. 


On returning from Mangalore, a demand had been 
made upon Nizam Ali for the delivery of Bijapur. He 
therefore formed an alliance with the Mahrattas, who 
not ■ only countenanced the Deshayi of Nargund in 
refusing Tipu’s requisitions, but sent the latter notice 
that three years’ tribute from Mysore was in arrears. 
On this he despatched a force against Nargund, which 
the Mahrattas failed to relieve; and, after operations 


protracted for several months, the Deshayi, induced on a 
false promise to deliver himself up, was treacherously put 
into chains and sent off to Kabbaldurga in October 1785. 
Kittur was taken in a similar manner. Wat now ensued. 
The Mahrattas under Hari Pant, and the forces of 
Nizam Ali under Tohavar Jang, were on the banks of 
the Krishna early in 1786, prepared for the invasion of 
Mysore. They first attacked Badami, and took ib on the 
20th of May. Tipu, keeping close to the Bednur and 
Sunda woods, made a sudden dash across the country to 


Adoni, Two assaults had been gallantly repulsed, when 
the approach of the confederate armies forced him to 
raise the siege. But the rising of the Tungabhadra 
induced the allies to abandon Adoni and cross to the 


north of that stream, and the Sultan, hastening to gl^t 
his vengeance on the fort, found it evacuated. In August, 
Tipu boldly crossed the stream, a movement quite 
unlooked-for by the allies at that season, and formed a 
junction with the Bednur division. The hostile, armies. 


were now’ encamped in each other’s view near Savanur. 
The unfortunate Nawab of this place, who, as we have 
seen, had allied himself by marriage with Haidars 
family, had been ruined by every method of exaction, 
and now threw himself into the hands of the allies. 
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Tipu was successful io hia operations, especially in his 
night attacks, and tho allies retiring from Savanur, ho 
entered it without opposition. Tho Nawub lied. A 
peace \raa at lost concluded in 1787, by which Tipu 
agreed to pay forty-five laklw of rupees, thirty at once 
and fifteen after a year ; also to givo up Badami, Adooi, 
Kittur and Nargund. 

Returning by way of Harpanballi and Eayadrug, after 
deceiving those juilegdrs by repeated acknowledgments 
of their services, Tipu treacherously seized and sent 
them olT to Ivabbaldurga, plundering their capitals of 
every ariiclo of the slightest value, and anncTiing their 
territories. 

On returning to tho capital, Tipu ordered tho destruc- 
tion of tho town and fort of Mysore, and commenced 
building another fortress on a neighbouring height, 
which ho c.allcd Nazerbar. It goes by tho naiuo of 
Nazarbad, and la now a part of Mysore City. Tho very 
samo stones were rcconvcycd to ro-build the samo old 
fort of Mysore, in 1799. Tho town w'as utterly destroyed, 
and the inhabitants were ordered to remove at their 
option to Ganjain on tho island of Sccingapatam or to 
Agrahur Bumboor, re-named SuItSnpct, a littlo to tho 
south of Scringapatam. 

In January 1788, Tipu descended to Malabdr, and 
remained thero several months arranging for its cflcctivc 
admiuistration and the reformation of its people, calling 
upon them either to givo up their sinful practices or be 
honoured with Islam. Ho also ordered tho destruction 
of Calicut and tho erection of a new fortress of the name 
of Burruckku (Ferkoo), and then marched to Coimbatore 
in the monsoon. He also now began to lay claim to tho 
title of Paigliainbar, or apostle, on tho ground of his 
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religious successes, and symptoms of incipient madness, 
it is said, appeared. From Coimbatore be visited Dindigul, 
and meditated, it appears, the conquest of Travancore. 
Laying waste with fire and sword the territories of 
refractory pdlegdrs, he returned to Seringapatam, and 
devoted four months to a classification of Sciyyids and 
ShekJis in his army into distinct brigades, leaving for the 
time being the Patans and Moghuls to be intermixed 
with the Hindus. A simultaneous rebellion occurred 
now in Coorg and Malabar, and the Sultan, passing 
through Coorg to quiet it, entered Malabar. Large 
parties of the Nairs were surrounded and offered the 
alternative ef death or circumcision. The Nair Kaja of 
Cherkal, who had voluntarily submitted, was received 
and dismissed with distinction, but immediately after, on 
a false charge of conspiracy, was killed in a skirmish, his 
corpse being treated with every insult. Over 8,000 
temples were also desecrated, their roofs of gold, silver 
and copper and the treasures buried under the idols 
amounting to many lakhs, being treated as royal plunder. 
Before leaving Malabar, Tipu. visited Cannanore, where 
the daughter of the Beebee was betrothed to one of 
his sons. He also divided the country of Malabar into 
districts, each of which had three officers, charged 
respectively with the duties of collecting the revenue^ 
numbering the productive trees, and seizing and giving 
religious instruction to Nairs, His orders were, that 
“ every being in the district, without distinction, should 
be honoured with Islam ; that the houses of such as fled 
to avoid that honour should be burned ; that they should, 
be traced to their lurking-places, and that all means of 
truth and falsehood, fraud or force, ' should be employed 
to eftect their universal conversion.” At the same time,* 
Arshed Begkham, the Governor, who had administered 
the country so far, was dismissed from his position and 
thrown into prison, where he soon afterwards - died of 
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grief ami disgust. The fspiritiml and military oHiccrs 
who succeeded |)crforined their duties ** with every 
precision/’ 

Ki7.atu All now 6cnt an embassiy proi>Obing vox indisso> 
luhlc union between himself and the Sultuu ud being the 
only rcm.iining Muhammadan power of tho Deccan 
axui tho south. A splendid Aonln wotf sent for TipiVs 
acceptance: and the return of a similar pledge waste 
establish thu most &icrcd and solemn obligation of 
friendship and alliance. Tipu agreed but demanded as 
a preliminary an intcrinarriago in tho familcs. at which 
tho pride of Nizam All recoiled, and the negotiations 
came to nothing, despite the despatch of a special 
embassy for tho purpose. 

Meanwhile embassies with ludicrous pretensions had 
been sent twico to Conbtantinoplc. and once to Paris. 
Tbu visionary character of thu Sultan’s viovvs may bo 
gathered from tho objects sought by the second of tho 
former, which cost about rupees twenty lakhs. They 
were either to deliver up Mangalore in exchange for 
Bassora on tho PerHian Oulf, or to obtain x>crmi&aioQ to 
erect a commercial factory at Bassora with c.xclusivo 
privileges ; and, lastly permission to dig a canal for tho 
purpose of bringing tho waters of tho Euphrates to tho 
holy shrino of Nejef. On this last proposition being 
translated, the Grand Vizier, it would appear, smiled, 
spoke Turkish to the Bcis BfTcndi stating Us was under- 
stood) that if the thing was proper, it would bo offcctcd 
without the aid of tho mighty Tipu Sultan, but ho bad 
tho civility to answer, through tho interpreter, that the 
application should bo raado to Solimiin Pasha, the 
Governor of Bassora. In fact thoy bad sounded him 
regarding this position while waiting in Bassora ; and 
tho Pasha, who appears to bavo been a man of wit as 
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well as courtesy, leplied with suitable gravity, that the 
suggestion had once been made in days of yore, but had 
been forbidden m a dream or revelation of a saint, and 
that Vv^ithout some communication of assent from the 
invisible world, the project could not be resumed ! 

The conquest of Travancore had for obvious reasons 
been contemplated by Haidar, and was now resolved on 
by Tipii. The Eaja had, however, been specially named 
in former treaties as the ally of the English, and any 
attack upon him, it had beed declared, would be considered 
ground for war. But a pretext w'as soon found. In 
1759, when the Zamorin of Calicut had overrun the 
territories of the Eaja of Cochin, the latter had applied 
for aid to Travancore ; the Eaja of which, sending an 
army under his general, Eama, had recovered the entire 
country and driven out the ZamOrin during 1760 and 
1761. In return for this service, certain districts were 
ceded by Cochin to Travancore, across w’hich lines for 
the defence of its northern boundary had been erected 
by the latter power, which now bought from the Dutch 
the forts of Jayakota and Cranganore, situated at the 
extrernii^y of the lines and essential to their security. 
Tipu, objecting to this step, set forth that the lines were 
erected on territory belonging to Cochin which was 
tributary to him. Cochin having submitted to Haidar in 
1766 and proceeded to attack them on the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1789. But, contrary to expectation, he was 
repulsed with great loss, the number of killed being 
estimated at about 2,000 men. Tipu was himself severely 
injured by falling into the ditch, into which he was forced 
by the rush of fugitives. He was saved with difficulty, 
his palanquin being removed into the ditch, his seals, 
rings and personal ornaments falling into the hands of 
the enemy as trophies. Beside himself with rage, he 
ordered the whole of his forces from Malabar and other 
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p.uU, with lutlcring guas from Scringnpataiu and 
Bangalore, to 1x3 ticnt for. At the eamo time, ho wroto 
to tho Governor>Gencra\ stating' that tho attack was au 
unaulhorir.ed raid of his troops. But Lord Cornwallis 
was not to bo dccrive<l. He called upon tho Govern* 
meat uf Madras, then presided over by John Holland, to 
make prepatations so as to be able to take the field nt 
once m the event of any demonstration of hostility 
against Tnvancore. ThcbO orders were not obeyed. 

John Holland was succeeded by his brother Kdward 
Jloltand. He waa suspended from tlie scrvico and his 
place was taken by Major-General Medows, who was 
transferred from Bomb.iy, where he had bean Governor 
fur less than a year. General Mcduwa wiui not new to 
Mu/lras, for in 1783, having heard at tho Cape of Good 
Hopo that tlic Knglish were being liard pressed by 
Haidar's forces in South India, ho look upon himself 
the responsibility of hailing with three ships, and a large 
body of troops, from tho Capo to Madras. Ho accom- 
panied Colonel Fullarton's e.xpcdition against Mysore, 

But peace being suddenly concluded, ho returned homo. 

Tipu renewed bis attack on the lines, which bo linUiu 
carried by storm on tho Ifith April 1790. Tho fort of 
Crangauorn was surrendered to him on the 7th May, 
and he had mado himself master of nearly the whole 
province, when having received intelligence that prepara- 
tions for war were being made by the English, ho caused 
the rarapartsol the lines to bodemoliBhed, and withdrew 
with his army into IMysorc. An English force destined 
for Mysore was therefore assembled at Trichinopoly, 
and General Medows, who arrived at Madras on 19th 
Eebtuary, took command of it on tho 24th of Tilay. Tho 
whole army, totalled about 15,000 men and it began its 
march on 2Gth May. Tho Sultan — who only ten days 
before bad written lamenting tho misrepresentations that 
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had led to the assemblage of troops, and offering to send 
an envoy “ to remove the dust which had obscured 
the upright mind of the General ” now hastened to 
Coimbatore where he received the reply that “ the 
English, equally incapable of offering an insult as of 
submitting to one, had always looked upon war as 
declared from the moment he attacked their ally the 
king of Travancore.” 

An alliance had meanwhile been formed by the 
English with the Mahrattas and Nizam All, and treaties 
were signed in July, binding them to unite against Tipu, 
on the basis of an equal division of conquests, with the 
exception of any made by the English before the others 
joined. 

The plan of the campaign was for the main division 
of the English, after taking the forts of Coimbatore and 
Palghat, to ascend to the tableland from the south by 
the Gajalhatti pass, while another division invaded 
Baramahal, Karoor, Dharapuram, Coimbatore, Dindigul, 
Erode and other places had been taken, when in 
September, the Sultan, leaving stores and baggage under 
charge of Purnaiya at the summit, descended the 
Gajalhatti pass with about 40,000 men and a large 
train of artillery and attacked Floyd’s detachment at 
Satyamangalam. Tipu cannonaded the detachment and 
the fire could not be effectually returned owing to the 
small quantity of the ammunition with the detachment. 
Colonel Floyd was compelled to' retreat, but being again 
attacked at Cheyur, 19 miles south of Satyamangalam, 
he beat the enemy off, after a severe and well contested 
action. Tipu then retired, and Floyd crossing the 
Bhavani without opposition, proceeded to join the force 
with General Medows. While the several English 
detachments were forming a junction, Tipu retook Erode 
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and Dliarnpuram. but Tindin^ an attempt on Coimbatore 
to hojKlcf^, w;t off with ihrec-fourlha of his army lo 
Hanimahal. winch the Kngliiih had invadctl on tiie ffilh 
of October. Colouei Maxwell had {^iited himself nt 
Kavcnpalnatn, and by hi'i hkilful manoeuvre.'! foiled all 
tho tiiultln'tt alteinpU. This movement of Tipu had 
been 50 well concealed by bodies of liorso that it w.is not 
known iu the Kngh}th camp for &ome days, and General 
MedowA did not follow him until tho 8lh Kovember. 
when ho crossed Uni river near Kro<le. lie eventually 
joined Colonel Maxwell, by way of the Toppur Pa-ss, at 
PuUanhalli, 12 miles fouth of Kavotipalnam. on (ho 17th 
November. After etTecliny the junction, General 
Mixlows cndcavotircd to bring Uio enemy to action, but 
Tipu eluded tho attempt. 

Being advised by Krishn.! lloo. tho head of tho Tipadeccnd* 
Treasury, tho only j>crsun at this period admitted to bis k^toiup, 
counsels, tho Sultan now rcholved lo carry tho xvar into j>jv4>n.bff 
tho enemy’s country, in order to draw them off in pur- 
suit of him. llo accordiugly dcbccndcd into the KarnUtic 
and made rapid inarciics to Trichioopoly, and threaten- 
ing that place, plundered Srlrangani. On General 
Medows’ approach, ho decamped on tho BLh December 
northward, burning and plundering along his route; 
was repulsed in an attempt to tako Tyagar. but look 
Tiruvannumalai and Perumukkal (23rd January J 701) 
and from there despatched an envoy to Pondicherry. 

The services of a Frcncli oHicial (M. Deger) wero there 
engaged as ambassador to Louis XVI. demanding tho 
aid of (3,000 men and offering to pay all expenses. 

AVith this assistance, Tipu engaged lo destroy tho 
English army and Scttlouients in India and insure their 
possession to Prance. Tho King of Prance, Louis XVI, 
however, on receiving Tipu's mebsage, declined tlio 
assistance applied for. Tho envoy, wo are told, addressed 
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himself to Bertrand de Moleville, Minister of Marine, 
who informed Louis XVI of TipiVs proposals. Notwith- 
standing their advantages and the Minister’s observation 
that the insurrection at St. Domingo would have fur- 
nished a good pretext for the unsuspected embarkation 
for India of the 6,000 men demanded, the natural probity^ 
of the King’s mind would not permit him to adopt the 
measure. This resembles,” said he, “ the affair of 
America, which I never think of without regret. My 
youth was taken advantage of at that time, and we suffer 
for it now ; the lesson is too severe to be forgotten.” 
In the midst of his distress, the king was amused, we 
read in M. Bertrand’s work, with the shabby finery of 
Tipu’s miserable presents to himself and the queen, 
“ trumpery to dress up dolls,” which he desired 
M. Bertrand to give to his little girls. On the west 
coast, Tipu’s army was totally defeated on the 10th 
December. Cannanore was taken and the whole of 
Malabar was in possesssion of the English. 

for Tipu, in the course of the war, tried to sound General 
Medows for peace. He expected, as in the times of his 
father, that a commercial people like the English, 
actuated by interest only rather than continue an expen- 
sive war, would listen to overtures for accommodation, 
when proposed in the heart of their dominions. It was' 
thus, as Mackenzie remarks, that “ Hyder dictated a 
peace in the vicinity of Fort St. George when the: 
victorious Smith threatened the strong fortress of 
Bangalore.” Tipu tried the ruse but miserably failed.- 
On the 5th December 1790, he sent two liircarrahs- 
(messengers) with a letter to General Medows, in which 
he suggested the restoration of friendship through the 
agency of two Commissioners on either side meeting at 
a place to be nominated by' the General. He required a 
speedy answer for this request. The General sent: 
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without delay, a reply through Captain ilacaulay, his 
Ai(l-(lc«camp, informing Iiim that ho has powers to enter 
into a Treaty with him, ** but that before ho does so he 
must have some person or place of consequence put into 
his hands as security for the Sullun's being in earnest, 
when the 1st Article will be, the unequivocal release of 
every English oUiccr, known to be still in existence, and 
in confincmont in the Mysore Country.'* He informed 
Tipu that liarl Cornwallia was about to take supremo 
command and that “ every nerve strained in tlio English 
Enspirc to bring tho war to an honorable conclusion," 
and added tho admonition :— ** From tho assistance of our 
Allies, but, above all, from our own resources, and what 
wo have seen, little is to be dreaded from the war, 
though from sound policy os well as humanity, we wish 
for peace," Tipii perceived neither the significance of 
the terms proposed nor tho earnestness of the person 
dictating them. From Tiagar, Tipu tried again for 
peace, Itcpiying through his Dowan, ho wrote to 
Captain Macaulay that an ambassador of consequence 
would bo sent to tho General for personally discussing 
"the points which require adjustment.'' To Ibis the 
brief reply was caused to bo sent that as "bo had not 
complied with his request of having some person or place 
of conBcqucnce put into his hands to ensure the Sultan's 
being in earnest," ho could not rc>opcn the subject, 
which bo would leave to Earl Corowallis to deal with, 
who, bo added, would " act in concert with our faithful 
allies. " This terminated the correspondence. 

Although much had been done by Major-Gcuecal 
Medows to distress the Sultan and although many solid 
advantages had resulted from the campaign in the south, 
yet it bad not been attended with either definite or brilliant 
results. Ho had no doubt decided to take that most 
determined measure, as he called it, of going up tho 
ghats to drive Tipu out of the Madras territory. His 
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idea was that if the English were once up the ghats, 
Tipu would either fight or retreat. He had even deter- 
mined to go up by the Kaveripuram Pass by the 8th 
December. Before that date, however, he had been 
compelled to be in full march in the opposite direc- 
tion in consequence of Tipu’s demonstrations before 
Trichinopoly, which threatened that most important but 
weak and extensive depot. The retreat of Colonel 
Eloyd’s corps and the loss of the artillery had produced 
a painful impression and had even given an oppor- 
tunity to Tipii to lay claim to a victory. Tipu’s irruption 
had interrupted the collection of provisions and the loss 
of the magazines which had resulted from it would in 
its turn, it was feared, delay the English army from 
entering the Mysore country before the rains. Lord 
Cornwallis, while acknowledging “ General Medows ’ 
zeal for the public good as well as his professional abili- 
ties, ” declared, in a minute dated 5th November 1790, 
that if the English army could not before the ensuing 
January be able to act for “ the execution of offensive 
operation which can alone produce an honourable 
termination of the war, ” “ we should, ” he said, “ not 
only be under great difficulties to account for the delay 
to the satisfaction of our Allies, but we should also have 
the most serious grounds for apprehension that Tippoo 
would avail himself of that opportunity to turn his whole 
force against the Marattas and the Nizam, and endeavour 
either to weaken their power, or to intimidate them in 
a negotiation for a separate peace. ” He, therefore, 
thought that “ some immediate steps should be taken 
which may tend to animate and encourage our Allies to 
persevere with firmess in the favourable disposition 
which they have lately shown to perform their engage-, 
ments. ” He added : — “ I conceive it to be possible that 
my presence in the, scene of action would be considered 
by our Allies as a pledge of our sincerity, and of our 
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confident hopes of success against the common enemy, 
and by that means o^ioratc oa an encouragement to 
them to cootinno their exertions, and abide by their 
stipulations. " He accordingly decided to proceed to 
Madras in December (17D0) and there assnmo supremo 
command of the forces. His Council whole-heartedly 
agreed with Iiim and they endorsed his decision to 
proceed to Madras os *‘a mc.asure jieculiarly called for at 
the present crisis. " Lord Cornwallis took ship without 
delay and arrived at Madras on thordth December 170C 
and immediately directed General ^fcdow8 to join liim. 

The General marched from Trtchioopoly accordingly by 
Arni, whero lie left a division under Colonel Musgravo 
with most of the heavy guns and stores, while he himself 
proceeded to Vellore, near Madras, where tho command 
was^^sumed by Lord CorowaUU on the 20th January »uume« 
1791. On tho 5th February, ho marched towards 
Vellore, and on tho Ilth tho army was concentrated at nsi. 
that place. About tho middio of December reinforcements 
consisting of 50 European artillery men with their 
projwrtion of gun lascars had arrived from Bengal. Tipu 
on bearing of tho march from Vellore, hastened up tho 
pass of Changama to oppose tho English advance. But 
Lord Cornwallis, by a feint of ascending by the pass of 
Ambur, convoyed tho wholo army with all its stores and 
baggago by tho Mugli pass, near Ghittoor, before there 
was timo to opposition, and after taking Kolar on tho 
28th February arrived at Hoskotc without firing a shot, 

From there ho marched on rapidly to Bangalore. Tipu, 
dreaming of the 6,000 Frenchmen, had been outman- 
oeuvred by the English. Ho was now alorraed for his 
harem, and with his wholo army personally superintended 
their removal from Bangalore. The English encamped 
before it on tho 5th of March, overcoming with ease tho 
efforts of Tipii to capture their baggage. The Sultan 
deemed it prudent to draw off to Kengeri. On tho Cth, 
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Siege of 
Bangalore, 
6th March 
1791 . 


the Cavalry brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Floyd, 
charged the rear of Tipu’s infantry and guns, and was 
entirely successful at 6rst. But he carried the pursuit 
too far and as the enemy rallied, he retreated and m 
doing so received a wound in the face and fell from is 
horse. Though, the casualties were heavy and the loss 
in horses great, the reverse did not matter, especially as 
Floyd’s brigade soon reached Major Gowdie’s brigade o 
infantry and guns which had advanced in support on 
witnessing the disaster. On the 7th, the v&tta (or fortified 
town) was carried by storm and Tipu astonished an 
indignant moved out with his whole force foi its 
recovery. But his forces were repulsed with great 
slaughter from every point, and so evacuated the town. 
Tipu’s loss was 2,000 men killed and wounded, while 
the English loss amounted to only 129 killed and 
wounded, among the former being Lieutenant-Colone 
Moorhouse .of the Madras Artillery, a very gallant and 
valuable officer, highly respected throughout the army 
of Tipu. 

The fort of Bangalore was next besieged. ‘ Few 
sieges,” remarks "Wilks, “ have ever been conducte 
under parallel circumstances ; a place not only not m 
vested, but regularly relieved by fresh troops; abesieg. 
ing army not only not undisturbed by field operations, 
but incessantly threatened by the whole of the enemy s 
force. No day or night elapsed without some neW 
project for frustrating the operations of the siege ; an 
during its continuance, the whole of the besieging army 
was accoutred, and tbe cavalry saddled, every night from 
sunset to sunrise.” A practicable breach having been 
made by the;20th in the curtain to the left of the projec 
ing works of the Delhi Gate and part of the adjoining 
tower, Lord Cornwallis resolved to give the assault on 
the night of the 21st. Wilks writes ; — 
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** U wan brii^ht ntoonli^ht— 'clovcn \\x% tbo hour apiMinici], 
and ft whi»i>cr alon^ Iho r.ink« *.vaii tha signal npjxtiutoci for 
iidv'ancing in profound silcnco; tho ladders ucro nearly 
pUnU'd. nol only to ascend tlio fauswliray but tbo projecting 
work on the right, before the garrii^n took ihu alarm ; and 
just CLB Iho Mriouft sliuggla commenced on tUo hreach, a narrow 
and circuitous way along a thin sl)atU*ic<l wall had led a few 
men to tho rampart on tlio left tlank of lU defenders, vvlicro 
they coolly halt^ to accuinulato thotr numt>crs till sulllcient 
to charge with tho hayoncl. Thu gallantry of tho ktllodar, 
who was in an instant at his post, protractoil tho ohstinaoy of 
rcsi&tanco until ho foil ; but tho energy of the as^ailanU in 
front and tlink at length provailod. Once cstahliahoLl on the 
ramiurls, tho tlank cotntunicj proceeded as told oiT. by 
altemato companies to the right and left where tho resistance 
waa ovco'^vhere rcspcctablo, until tiioy mot over tho Mysore 
Gate: separate columns then descended into the IxKly of tlio 
placoi and at tho expiration of an hour all opposition had 
ceased. 

** On ascending tho hroich, a heavy column was obscr\‘cd 
on tho left, advancing from tho oiiibankment dcsignod to 
attack tho assailants in tlank and rear; but this also b<u! boon 
forcsocn and provided for, and they wero repulsed with groat 
slaughter by tho troops resened for that s])Ocial purpose; a 
Bimilar column, lodged in tho covered way on tho right, had 
been dispoised at liio commonccuicnl of tho assault by a body 
appointed to scour it and draw ofT tho enemy’s attonlion from 
tho breach ; and at tbo moment tho Hank companies had mot 
over Iho Mysore Gate, another column was perceived advanc* 
ing along tho sortio to enter and roinforco tho garrison ; but 
a fow shot from tho guns on the ramparts announced that 
Iho pbico had changed masters. Tho carnago had been sovero 
but unavoidablo, particularly in Cha pressure of tho fugitives 
at tho Mysore Goto, which at length was completely cbokod." 

(Wilks 11, 190-191.) 

Tho Sultan had warned tho {'arrison to expect tho Otog&lore 
assault, and moving at nightfall from his camp at Jigani, 
had conveyed his whole array to near tho Bull temple, 
in what is now known as Basavangudi within a mile 
M. or. VOL. II. 1G3* 
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and a half of the Mysore Gate, to support the place. But 
so rapidly was it carried that the fugitives crowding out 
of the gate gave him the first intimation of its capture. 
The loss on the British side was 103 killed and wounded. 
That of Tipu was not ascertained, but upwards of 1,000 
bodies were buried by the British the day after the storm. 
Bears of an immediate advance on Seringapatam agitated 
the Sultan. He therefore despatched Krishna Eao, the 
treasurer, and Mir Sadak, the Dewan, to remove all the 
treasure and the harem to Chitaldrug ; but his mother 
dissuaded from this step as betokening fear to the troops. 
But the obscene caricatures of the English, painted by 
his orders on the walls of the houses in the main streets, 
were effaced with whitewash ; and the English boys, 
retained in violation of the treaty of 1784, who had been 
trained up to sing and dance, were strangled. His own 
people now began to fall away from him. Evidence of 
a further attempt to uproot him came to light, and 
Krishna Eao, with his brothers, as well as others of the 
Hindu ministers, were in the next few days strangled or 
dragged to death by elephants as mentioned below. 
Meanwhile, in order to form a junction with the cavalry 
from Nizam All, Lord Cornwallis moved north on the 
28th. Devanhalli and Ghikballapur yielded to the English, 
and several palegdrs tendered their allegiance. On the 
12th April, Lord Cornwallis effected a junction at 
Kottapalli, in the present Bellary "District, about 84 miles 
north of Bangalore, with the Nizam’s troops consisting 
of about 10,000 men, after which he returned to 
Bangalore. 

^2,y, Lord Cornwallis marched for Heringa- 
r-iuin. patam. Tipu took up a position on the Channapatna 
road, supported by the hill forts of Eamgiri and Sivangiri, 
with the view of opposing it. But Lord CornwalliSj 
nne.xpectedly taking a southern route by way of 
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Kankanlialli, arrived without op^wsition at Arikero. 
about 9 iniic4 from Horingapataiu. on tho northern bank 
of tho Cauvery, on the 13th of May, witli tho intention 
oC crossing the river there. Uis route lud been con« 
verted into a de&olalo wjhlu, all the villagers and cattle 
being driven into tho island of Sivaj>amudrain, and every 
vesligo of buppllca or fonigo destroyed. 'J’ho passage of 
tlio river at Arikero being hnpracticablc, it was resolved 
to tnovo to Kanuambadi, higher up; for tho doublo 
pur{>oso of fording the river thcro and forming a junction 
with Genera! Al^crcroinby, who, adv.incing througli the 
friendly country of Coorg, had taken Periyapatna. 

Tipii bad always avoided a general action with tho 
Knglish, but gaaded on to risk a battlo for tho capita), ho 
took up a strong i>osition between KarighatUi and tho 
river, to oppose the march of Uie English. Lord Corn' 
Wallis planned a night attack to turn his left Hank and 
cut off his retreat to Scringapatam, but tho bursting of a 
tremendous thunder'Storui threw tho troops into con- 
fusion. All hopes of surprise were thus nt an cud, but 
Lord Cornwallis resolved to bring Tipii to action if 
possible, and continued bis advance. Tipu, on his 
approach, changed (rout to tho left, his right being 
covered by a deep ravine, and his left resting upon tho 
lower spurs of the Karighatta hill. Lord Cornwallis, 
after crossing the ravine, which took nearly two hours, 
drew up his army in battlo array and a general engage- 
ment ensued the next day, tho 15th, in which iho BngUah 
were completely victorious, and TipiVs forces driven 
from every point, forced to take refuge on the island 
under tbe guns of Scringapatani where thoy could not 
bo followed. Lord Cornwallis then moved to Kannam- 
badi; but the incessant ram and exhausted supplies 
brought on so great a mortality of tho cattle, and sickness 
in camp, as to put a stop to nil opemtions. Ho resolved, 
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therefore, to relinquish the attempt against Seringapatam 
for the time, and in that view burst the heavy guns, 
destroyed all stores for which carriage could not be found 
and on the 20th commenced to return towards Bangalore, 
there to rest until the rains ' were over. Abercromby 
was also forced to return to the coast. At Chinkurali, 
the two divisions of the Mahratta army, under Hari 
Pant and Parasu Earn Bhao, consisting of 40,000 horse 
and upwards of twenty pieces of cannon, • accompanied 
by two Bombay battalions under Captain Little, most 
unexpectedly made their appearance, and the sufferings 
of the troops were somewhat relieved by the supplies 
they brought. But the destruction of the stores had 
nullified the advantage which Lord Cornwallis would 
otherwise have derived from this reinforcement. The 
Mahrattas had taken Dharwar and reduced all the places 
north of the Tungabhadra. The army of Nizam All had 
captured Kopal (18th April 1791), Bahadur Bandar and 
Ganjikota, and obtained the submission of all places in 
the north-east except Guramkonda, which was stormed 
and taken but changed hands twice again. Soon after 
this, the Nizam’s army, computed at about 18,000 horse, 
under the command of Secunder Jah, a son of the Nizam, 
accompanied by two Madras battalions under Captain 
Bead, marched southwards and joined Lord Cornwallis 
at Magadi, on the 25th January 1792. 

‘ It was now arranged that the British should take 
possession of the hill forts and places in the east, in order 
to open free communication with Madras ; that the 
Mahrattas, who obtained a loan from the Governor- 
General of 15 lakhs of rupees, should proceed to Sira 
under Parasu Earn Bhao and operate to the north-west, 
Hari Pant remaining with the English camp ; and that 
the Nizam’s force should operate to the north-east 
against Guramkonda, Between July and January, the 
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English, having taken Iloatir, Ilayakuta and all places to 
tho cost, succeeded in capturing the hill furU of 
Naudidurg and Savandurg. deemed impregnable, as well 
03 ilutridurg, Ilamgiri, Sivangiri and Uulyurdurg. The 
MahratVos, bent on plunder, after placing a corijs in 
Bodbalbpur and one near MadgiH, and making some 
fruitless attempts against Chitaldrug, went off towards 
Bednur at the time they sbould, according to tho plan 
concerted \vith tho allies, have been marching to 
Scringapalam. Holc^llonnur was taken by them, and 
near Shimogo o battle was fought, in which Tipii's 
forces were worsted. But the Mohratta detachment left 
at Madgiri w’oa completely routed by a force under 
ICammar-ud'DIn, on which tho garrison of Dodballapur 
withdrew to Bangalore in alarm, leaving tho way open 
for a relief uf Guramkonda. Tipu’s forces scut south 
to act ut)on tho commuuicaUons of tho English were 
geucraliy unsuccessful, but Coimbatoro surrendered after 
a long and brave defence, under Lieutenant Chalmers 
and Nash (3rd November), tho garrison being marched 
odos prisoners to Scringapatam in violation of tho terms 
of capitulallon 

All tho arrangements for the siege of Secingapatam 
being now matured, communications free and supplies 
abundant, tbo English army under Lord Cornwallis 
marched from Huliyurdurg on the 25th of January, 1792, 
accompanied by tbo Nizam's force (about 18,000 horse) 
under Sikondac Jah, and a party of tho Mahrattas 
(12,000 horse) under Hari Pant. General Abcrcromby, 
who had returned to Malabar in November, also marched 
from tho head of tho western passes on tho 22nd of 
January. 

. On the 5th of February, Lord Cornwallis encamped 
behind tho. French Eocks, about C miles north of 
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Seringapatam, 'with the allies at some distance in the 
rear. The Sultan had made every effort to strengthen 
the defences during the preceding six months, and was 
now encamped on the north. He had persuaded himself 
that nothing decisive would be undertaken until the 
arrival of General Ahercromby’s army, now at Periyapatna. 
But Lord Cornwallis resolved to attack at once, on the 
night of the 6th. The English force was formed into 
three columns, without artillery, the centre being com- 
manded by the Governor- General in person. Under a 
brilliant moonlight, the three columns marched in dead 
silence, at about 8 o'clock, towards the Sultan’s fortified 
encampment. 

This was established on the northern side of the 
Cauvery immediately in front of the island on which the 
fort stands, and occupied an elevated piece of ground 
enclosed by a wide hedge of prickly-pear, and other 
thorny plants. This space was about three miles in 
length, 3,000 yards in breadth at the western extremity, 
diminishing to about one mile in the centre, and running 
nearly to a point at the eastern end where it was flanked 
by the defences on the Karighatta hill. One large 
redoubt, known as the Eedgah, stood at the north-western 
angle close to the hedge, two redoubts were in the centre, 
also near the hedge, with about 600 yards between them. 
A second line of redoubts, viz., Lally’s, Mahomed’s, and 
the Sultan’s, lay behind, nearly equidistant from the 
bound hedge and the river. All of these were armed 
with heavy cannon. 

Tipu s infantry, computed at 40,000 men, with 100 
field pieces, was drawn up nearly midway between the 
lines of redoubts, with about 5,000 cavalry in the rear. 

The island, somewhat more than three miles long, and 
about one mile and a half in breadth at the widest point, 
contained the fort, two palaces within walled gardens, 
and a nettah also surronndpri hv o II ^Plio 
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about one mile long and 1,100 yards broad, occupied the 
\vcstera angle; next to it ut the distanco ot about 500 
yards, with ono face resting on the northern branch of 
the river, was the Darya Daulat Bagh, then came the 
pettah (of Shahar Gaujatn) at an interval of about 100 
yards; the Lai Bagb, protcclcdby Hnesof cntrcnchmont 
and batteries, filled tho eastern angle. 

The guns in tho fort and other parts of the island 
were estimated at 800. 

The attack was made in three divisions, uu., the right 
under Major-General Medows, the centre under Lord 
Cornwallis, with Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart os his second 
in command, and the left under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxwell. 

The right division, conslatiog of 000 Europeans, and 
2, 'too Indians, was composed of H.M.'s 36tb and 76th 
regiments under Lieutenant-Colonel Nesbitt, tho 3rd, 
13ih and 2Gth Bengal sepoys, and tho Qnd Bengal Volun* 
teer battalion under Lieutenant-Colonel Cockerell, and 
the 22nd Madras battalion under Captain Oram. 

The centre division, coDsisUng of 1,400 Europeans and 
2,300 Indians, was composed of H.M/s 52nd, Tlst and 
74th regiments under Lieutenant-Colonel Knox, the 7th, 
14th and 28th Bengal sepoys under Major Bussell, and 
tho 2nd and 2l6t Madras battalions under Major Langley. 

The left division, consisting of 500 Europeans and 
1,200 Indians, was composed of H.M.'s 72nd regiment, 
and tho 1st, 6th and 23rd Madras battalions under 
Lieutenant-Colonel David Baird. 

Parties of artillerymen and of pioneers were attached 
to each division, the former being without guns, hut pro-' 
vided with spikes and hammers. 

The right division carried the Bedgah redoubt after a 
severe struggle, killing about 400 of the enemy, but 
sustaining the loss of 11 officers and 80 men killed and 
wounded. 
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Leaving four companies of H.M.’s 36th and the 22nd 
Madras battalion to hold the redoubt, General Medov7S 
moved to the left to join the centre column, but missing 
the vyay he got to the Karighatta hill, and did not meet 
Lord Cornwallis until after daylight. 

The centre division was formed into three parties. 
The front party under Lieutenant- Colonel Knox, composed 
of six flank companies of Europeans, H.M.’s 52nd and 
the 14th Bengal battalion, was ordered to push through 
the camp, and to cross the river near the north-eastern 
angle of the fort. The bound hedge was forced about 11 
o’clock under a heavy but ill-directed fire from cannon 
and musketry and a battalion company of the. 52nd followed 
by the grenadiers of the 52nd, 71st and 74th with the light 
company of the 52nd, all under Captain Monson, crossed 
the river, and took post, on the southern side of the island 
after having dispersed several bodies of the enemy 

Colonel Knox with the light companies of the 71st and 
74th crossed immediately afterwards, and marched to the 
pettah, the gate of which was found open. Halting there 
he detached parties against the batteries which lined the 
bank of the river at that point, and as they were all open 
to the rear, they were carried at once without loss. 

Captain Monson and Colonel Knox were soon followed 
by the seven battalion companies of the 52nd, and three 
of the 14th Bengal battalion, all under Captain Hunter, 
who took possession of the Daulat Bagh, but, as this 
position was untenable, he repassed the river and joined 
Lord Cornwallis. 

The centre party under Colonel Stuart was composed 
of H. M.’s 71st, the 7th and 28th Bengal battalions, 
and seven companies of the 14th Bengal battalion 
which had separated from the front party during the 
confusion which followed the loss of Captain Archdeacon, 
the commandant, who was killed in the advance against 
the bound hedge. 
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Co)ottc\ S(u.iri inarchcf) o^ainiit t})n SuUan'a rcJouht, 
an3 rmdm^* it nb.ini]oi]e<l ho IcU Coptiiu Sihlxiiil of the 
7UttohoM tl u'ilh two companies of that regiment, u 
parly cf (cjxiyit. am] a fow arliltcry*nicn. lie then pro- 
cccdcsl tovvanU tho c:^tern houiutary of tho enclosure, and 
meeting Uio division under Colonel Maxwell which hod 
dc^xended from tho ICanghalU hill and turned tho right 
dank of Tippu*i) line, ho took command of tho whole. 

!n (houicantimc.Lord Comwatii». with seven companies 
of 71th and tho 2nd and 2Ist Madras battalions, halted 
behind tlio tsultdn a redoubt in the expectation of Ixdng 
joined by General Medows, who. oh h.as been mentioned, 
]x*Ui>cd towards KxirighatU hill without having obhcrvcd 
him. About two hours before day-light, tho enemy adva- 
nced in great force ngain&t this (urty. 

borlunately, at this moment. Captain Hunter returned 
from the Daulat Bagh with the ten companies under his 
command aud joined Lord Cornwallis, A dcbpcrato contest 
ensued, the enemy not having b<'en Hnally repulsed until 
after several attacks. Tho folJoxvIng account of this part 
of tho action is taken from Mackenzie's Jlistori/ o/ the 
War : — 

"Tho force that Ilis Lordship hod collectctl boro no propor- 
tion to tho number by which ho was alUckcd. It consisted 
of seven coinpanict of tho 7-Uh regiment under Captain Dugald 
Campbell, with tho 2nd, and 21iit Coast battalions under Cap* 
tains Vigors and ^fontgomcry. This handful of men witbsloi^ 
tho furious aad dos|>crato onset of many thousands for some 
tiuio. Tlirco companies of Madras soiwys that had boon 
detached under Lioutenants Kunny and Uol>ort3 to within lifly 
yards of the enemy, fired by platoons w’ith a regularity and 
steadiness that would stamp credit on tiio best troops in 
EurojM); and on being seasonably roinforcod by Captain IJunter’s 
division, tho whole body camo to tho bayonet, and after repeated 
charges proved successful. Tho Mysoreans, however, on this 
occasion discovered no want either of discipline- or valour. 
TJio rcinforcoinont which foil suddenly on tJjoir righf'iJank 
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instautly vocoived a liouvy and WL'll-diruotod liro from a corps 
tbafe changed front for that purposo, nor tlid this body give way 
until they felt tho points of tho bayonets from different direc- 
tions.” 

After the repulse of tho enemy, Lord Cornwallis drew 
off towards the Karighattii hill, so that he might not be 
exposed to the lire of the fort at daylight, and ho there 
met the column under General Medows. 

The left division under Colonel Maxwell, after having 
carried the defences on tho Karighatta hill, de.scended 
towards the enemy’s camp, crossed the river Lnkapavani 
and the bound hedge, and met tiie party under Colonel 
Stuart a few hundred yards further on. Colonel Stuart 
then assumed command and advanced to cross tho Caiivery 
into the island, a hazardous undertaking, as the river at 
that point was very deep, and the passage was under the 
fire of the batteries on the bank near the pettah. For- 
tunately at this very time these were taken by the parties 
detached by Colonel Knox, so that, although a number of 
men were drowned, the column crossed with comparati- 
vely little loss. 

On the morning of the 7th, Tipii’s forces were still in 
possession of the redoubts at the western end of the camp, 
and in considerable force in other parts of the enclosure. 
Their first attempt was to retake the Sultan’s redoubt, 
and assembling round it, they kept up a constant fire. 
The gorge of this work being open towards the rear, all 
endeavours to close it were defeated by the fire of the 
fort, and about 10 o’clock the enemy made an assault, 
but were beaten back with loss. Notwithstanding they 
continued their fire ; and about 1 o’clock in the afternoon 
a second and very resolute attack was made by a body of 
dismounted cavalry about three hundred strong ; this was 
also repulsed. About an hour afterwards a third attempt 
was made, led by the Europeans of Lally’s brigade. This 
attack, contrary to expectation, was the least formidable 
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of the three : for after having advanced a short distance 
and Irtsing a few ruou, the assailants fell back in disorder. 
About 1 o'clock the enemy gave up the attempt and 
retreated into the island, thus giving the gallant defenders 
the opt>ortunity to go in search of water of which there 
bad nut been a drop in the redoubt. 

The reserve, which h.od marched in the morning from 
the French Kocks. was joined by two battalions dcUicbcd 
by Lord Cornwallis, and encamped during the day behind 
tbo river Liikapavani, with the Icfton the Karighatta hill. 

Coionol Stuart, shortly after crossing into the island, 
assembled nil the troops which iiad entered it and took 
up a position in front of tbo Lai Dagh facing towards 
the pettah, and covered by the river on each Hank. Soon 
afterwards, ho was reinforced by six companies of the 
Sdth and the drd Bengal battalion. With the c.xccption 
of some musketry hio from the pettah in tho morning, 
which did not cootinuo long, Colonel Stuart remained 
unmolested until about 5 o'clock in tbo afternoon, when 
t\\o brigades of infantry, with a body of dismounted 
troopers, entered the pettah and advanced towards tho 
line, but retired on the advance of the 1st ^^ad^as batta- 
lion under Captain Brown which followed them into tbo 
pettah, and being joined by tbo Tlst, the enemy were 
driven through the streets, and ultimately out of tho 
place. 

Information having been received that an attack during 
tho night was meditated. Colonel Stuart's men lay on 
their arms until daylight, but were not disturbed. 

Tho loss of the enemy in killed alone was computed at 
upwards of 4,000, that of the British was only 535 killed 
and wounded. 

Eighty pieces of cannon were taken in the camp, and 
on the island ; 3G of brass, tho remainder of iron. 

On the morning of tbo 8th, it was found that the enemy 
had withdrawn entirely from tho fortified camp, upon 
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•which picquets were sent into the redoubts, and the army, 
exclusive of the detachment posted in the island, encamped, 
parallel to the bound hedge at such a distance in the rear 
as to be out of range of fire from the fort. 

The Sultan, at the commencement of the eventful night 
of the 6th May, had made his evening meal in a redoubt 
to the right of the spot where the centre columns had 
entered. On the first alarm he mounted, but before he 
could get news of the nature of the attack, the crowds of 
fugitives announced that the enemy had penetrated the 
camp. He lied precipitately to the ford, and barely 
succeeded in passing over before the advanced column of 
the enemy. Taking his station on an outwork of the fort 
which commanded the scene, he remained there till mor- 
ning, issuing orders and spending one of the most anxious 
nights in his life. During the confusion, 30,000 Coorgs, 
who had been forcibly converted, made their escape to 
their own country; and a number of French and other 
Europeans, who had rendered unwilling obedience to 
Haidar and Tipu, seized the opportunity to gain their 
liberty. It so happened that a large treasure was in camp 
that night for the purpose of paying the troops next day. 
But it was all safely conveyed into the fort by the skill 
and ability of Purnaiya, although he was severely 
wounded. 

The whole of the next day, the most vigorous attempts 
were made to dislodge the English from the island. The 
Sultan's passionate appeal,' “ Have I no faithful servants 
to retrieve my honour ? ” was gallantly responded to by a 
body of 2,000 cavalry ; but being foiled at every point,' 
all the redoubts north of the river were evacuated the- 
same night, and promptly occupied by the English. 

Various efforts at negotiation had been made by Tipu 
since Lord Cornwallis took command of the army, but 
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they were not (Mlcutated to succeed. Pic now resumed 
the matter, but was informed that the release of tho 
pnsoners taken at Coimbatore, iDcludiDg Lieutenants 
Chalmers and Nash, in violation of proniiscs was indispen* 
sable as a preliminary. PIo therefore set free the ofllcera 
and sent letters containiu^'oQers of peace by them. But — 
at tho same time — ho secretly despatched a body of horse- 
men in disguiso to penetrate to tho English camp and 
assassinate the Governor-General. Tho plot was dis- 
covered and frustrated. Tho peace proposal fell through 
os nothing dcfiaito had been proposed for Lord Corn wallis’ 
consideration. Accordingly, preparations for the siege 
were commenced. 

General Abercromby crossed tho river at Yedatoro with OcncrtUber- 
the Bombay division and joined the main army on tho 
16th and encamped north-west of tho fort. On tho IDth, Maj, 
be crossed tho river and took up a position south-west of 
tho fort. A redoubt imiuedhtoly in front of this position 
was taken tho same ovening after a feeble resistance and 
occupied as an outpost. On tho 22od, Tipii attempted to 
dislodge tho General, but gave up tho attempt after a 
fruitless struggle. By this time, the dispositions for the 
siege were rapidly pushed on. The sccoud parallel bad 
been completed, and tho batteries in a forward condition. 
Negotiations at tho same time continued, and on the 22nd 
the envoys of Tipu brought him tho ultimatum of the 
confederates, requiring tho cession to the allies, from tho 
countries adjacent to theirs, of one-half of the dominions 
which he possessed beforotbo war; tbo payment of three 
crores and thirty lakhs of rupees, one-half immediately, 
the remainder in three instalments of four months each ; 
the unequivocal release of all prisonors of tho four powers 
from the time of Haidar All; and tho delivery of two of 
his eldest sons as hostages for a duo performance of the 
treaty. On the mutual execution of these preliminary 
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articles, hostilities were to cease and a definite treaty was 
to be adjusted. 

On the 23rd, Tipu assembled all the principal officers in . 
the mosque and sought their ad.vice. “ You have heard,” 
said he, “ the conditions of peace and you have now to 
hear and answer my question ; Shallit he peace or warT' 
They unanimously offered to lay down their lives in 
defence of the capital, but equally unanimously hinted, with 
various shades of expression that the troops were dis- 
heartened and had become undeserving of confidence. 
After a great mental struggle, the preliminary articles, duly 
signed and sealed, were returned to Lord Cornwallis the 
same day. These were ratified on the i9th March, soon 
after which the army left the place accompanied by several 
thousands of Indians of the Karnatic given up under the 
Treaty with their cattle and effects. The two young 
princes surrendered as hostages, one aged ten and the 
other eight, were received in the English camp with every 
consideration due to their rank, and by Lord Cornwallis 
witli all the tenderness of a father. 

The territories to be ceded formed a lengthened 
subject of discussion, and the claim of the English to 
Coorg so exasperated Tipu that the peace was on the 
point of being broken, when he yielded. ” To which of 
the English possessions,” he said, “ is Coorg adjacent ? 
Why do they not ask for the key of Seringapatam ? They 
knew that I would sooner have died in the breach than 
consent to such a cession, and durst not bring it forward 
until they had treacherously obtained possession of my 
children and my treasure,” for a crore of rupees had 
already arrived in Lord Cornwallis’ camp. Though the- 
ce.ssiou of this province might have been unexpected by 
Tipu, there was nothing in the preliminary articles against 
the demand made for it, especially as it was not far 
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rcJiiovcii from ifabb-lr, whoso cession was not objected to 
by him. Moreover, he had no right to expect that Lord 
Cornwallis had Iho “ intentionof abandoning tho only ally 
who had performed ail his obligations with fidelity, effi- 
ciency and service.” Tlio English accordingly obtained 
Malabar and Coorg, Dindigul and Baramalml and other 
places; tho Mahratta boundary was extended to the 
Tungabhadra, their frontier in 1770, Nizam All recovered 
his possessions to the north of that river and Cuddapah 
to tiio south, which ho had lost about the saiuo time. 
Thus ended tho third Mysore War. 

The treaty which ended this war has been adversely 
criticised both by contemporary and later writers, 
^lackcnzic, among contemporary writers, refers to those 
who disapproved of tho Treaty and tho policy underlying 
it and defends Lord Corowatlis against them, Tho idea 
of the critics seems to have been that Tipu had been 
hemmed In by victorious allies and had to choose between 
a desperate defence against the storm and a submissive 
compliance with the dictates of his opponents. Within 
doors also, Tipu was by no means free from danger. 
However faithful in their allegiance, it was natural to 
conceive that the multitude of peaceful people who iiad 
flocked to the capital could not relish a struggle of so 
little expectance, whilst their families and property 
remained as a hazard on the issue. His favourite officer, 
with a large division of his best troops, continued still at 
a distance ; nor was there aught of hope to cheer up the 
drooping spirits of his disconsolato garrison, or to dissuade 
them from surrendering his person as tho best forfeit of 
bis intemperate attack on Travancorc, 

In addition to tho numbers that nearly encircled his 
capital, the division of Parusaram Bhao, which was hourly 
.expected, by completing the line of circumvallation, 
would have entirely cut oJT all chance of supplies ; whilst 
u. or. VOL. II. . 1G4 
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rcROurcc-i crir))lci]| his ti'ca&urcs cxliaustcdt his troops dispersed, 
iiis artillery roiiucctJ to wreck, thu most ®tcrii policy could not 
havo dcmande<! hirthcr repamlion for Iho insult olTcrcd to tho 
liritish nation, in the attack uf her ancient and faithful ally, 
tl»o inoffensive Prince of Travancoro.” 

Wilks writes at length on this identical subject and his 
opinion is the more valuable, for, it is based not only on 
authentic materials but it is eminently characteristic of 
him as a critic of jxilicy : — 

'* In whatever degree the wisdom of those measures may 
havo divided publio opinion, the modcrulton of Lord Cornwallis 
was cminontiy conspicuous, and universally acknowledged. 
That, tho desire of maintaining or establishing a balinco of 
power had, according to tho provafent opinion, inlluonccd hts 
Lordship's determination, can nowhero bo traced in hisoflicial 
corrcspoodcnco. Tho treachery or imbecility of his allies, of 
whom one (tlio iSifahrattas). had exhibited a total disregard of 
every obligation necessary* to tho succcssof combined measures; 
and tbo other, an incapacity to take any otTcctive part in their 
execution, hod undoubtedly rendered him long anxious for an 
early termination of tho war, but constituted no part of tho 
(Xucstion at issuo at tho date of iho preliminary treaty, whoa 
bo had only to determine, whether ho should bo satisGcd with 
anything short of tho oxtinctiou of tho liouso of Ilydor, which, 
according to every information and nppoamneo, w’ould havo 
foHow'cd tho capture of tho capital. Tho approach of .Mahdajco 
Siodca to Poona, with views inimical to tho English, might 
constitute a very important object of future consideration, but 
did not aficet tho question, limited to ten or tiftcen days, of 
urging the siege to extremity, or consenting to a smaller sacri* 
fico. Without, thoreforo, seeking altogether to oxcludo tho 
induonce of these considerations, they aro certainly moro 
doubtful than those which remain to bo described. 

“General opinion in England was averse to all war in India 
and would censuro with peculiar as(>orlty any result which 
might bo tortured into evidenco of promeditaced conquest. 
Tho expediency of tho earliest practicable termination of tho 
contest, a proposition self-evident in ©very war, disputable 
with reference to conditions alone, and never to tho abstract 
if. Gr. VOL. ii. - 1G4* 
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grotim? haiHntfrvcnc.l /or chansiri}; Urn opitrio'i <l«}ivcrt*<I hy 
hu IjonUlup. in tho otricin) tcUvr occoniinnytt'^* tlio dcfinitivo 
Ircaty. whsch ilcvsrilxi* Tipiioo “ a«* a /aithlot ami violent 
character, on wiiuin no tk'i«mlcnco could t>o pt.ncoi.** Ilia 
nocc‘.\ar>'« therefore, to revert lo Imh (/}nUhip‘4 profcbHCtl 
dcUTinmalton to exact “ nuch comhtioiH aa hIiuuM put it out 
of Iho BuU'Ut'a i>o\vcr to dislutb tho pejco of India”; audit 
only tvmaiuN to docidci wliethcr this legitimate piir|K)*>c. of 
;\hich the Kngitsh Cioncnd had Ifccti the acknoivlcdfCCfd master, 
was or \sas not cfTcctUilly attainctl. Theovidcnco of Huh»u> 
quent events will prohahly 1 k> deemed to amount to a ne^tativo 
answer; hut camlour cannot fail to add, that if. umlur thu 
political circumstances of tho umincnt. tho unliro extinction of 
thu Mysorean ix)uor wuru really inuxiMvlicnt. no farther reduc* 
lion of that power could ha\a been attempted without tho 
imminent rUh of bcint; forced into tho extremo nlWrnativo.” 

Aiuonj* modern writen}, Lewin Ih Uowring lakes a 
view not wholly dissimilar to that of Wtlks, though ho 
has n word of defence for (he boldicr^statesman and the 
conditions under wljich l»c was acting. Ho observes: — 

'* In chtimaling I^onl ComwaUis* {lolicy. it must hn rumcm- 
Ixircd that soldiers are ordinarily tnoro generous than other 
negotiators to a conqucrc<I foo and th.it ho doprecnictl a further 
condict which would entail a great sacritico of lifo. Moreover, 
ho was probably fettered by rcstrictionn placeil upon him 
by the E. I. Company, who. whilo uiuvltingly founding an 
empire, were still walking in commercial leading-strings* 
TipQ was undoubtedly an usurper, ns his father hud been 
betoro him; tho lawful Mysore Jhij'a, though a caplivo, was 
still nlivo : and TipQ had not hesitated to avow himself tho 
tiuplacablo enemy of tho English. Tho Suliiiu was hemmed 
in on all sides, and Scringapatam must iiiovitably havo faUen 
hod tho siege been prosecuted. It must bu confcssocl, more- 
over, that it was a dubious iK>Ucy to restore to ].)owor a bitter 
foe, thus enabling him to resume an hostile attitude which 
eventually compelled Lord Mornlngton to crush for over tho 
dcsixit's arrogance. 

*' Cornwallis was of opinion that ho had effectually curbed 
TipO’s power of disturbing tho i>caco of India, a mistaken idea 
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of which subsequent events showed the fallacy. The restora- 
tion of the lawful Mysore dynasty does not appear to have 
been contemplated nor would the captive Eaja have been able to 
maintain his I’ule unsupported by British troops. The terri- 
tory held by bis predecessors at the time of Haidar All’s 
usurpation formed but a portion of the Mysore dominions in 
1792. These considerations were probably factors in inducing 
Lord Cornwallis to refrain from the extreme measure of 
dethroning Tipu Sultan.” 

Sir Vincent Smith, the latest writer on this subject, 
admits that subsequent events proved that Lord Corn- 
wallis’ policy cost another war, which could well have 
been avoided by a more drastic treatment of an implac- 
able enemy. He refers to General Medows’ view, which 
proposed the dethronement of Tipu and the restoration 
of the country to its Hindu rulers, the policy finally 
adopted by the Marquess of Wellesly, but does not enlarge 
on it. Adopting the opinion that the annexation of the 
whole of Mysore would have displeased both the Nizam 
and Mahrattas, he says it would have also offended public 
and official opinion at home and contravened the policy 
of the Act of 1784. The partial annexation effected was 
approved by the Ministry of the time and Lord Corn- 
wallis was promoted to the rank of Marquess. Subse- 
quent events proved that both Cornwallis and the 
Ministry had under-estimated not only the capacity of 
the enemy but also the possibilities of a settlement based 
on the Mysore Treaty of 1782 which was ultimately 
adopted by Wellesley. General Medows, who was 
conversant with this treaty and had been in close touch 
with its negotiators and who was amongst the first to 
conceive the idea of bearding the lion in his own den by 
carrying the war into the heart of the enemy’s country 
and had actually followed Colonel Fullarton in his inarch 
on Mysore by the Gajjalhatti Pass on the eve of the 
Treaty of Mangalore, was nearer the mark, when he 
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buggc&tcd the restoration of Iho ancient Hindu Hoyal 
Family. Such a step, ni hia oinnion, would not only 
ha\o sattsficd the altogether theoretical contention in 
favour of tiic b.nIanco of i>owcr but also done fair justico 
to the agreement of 1782, which, though to hoiuq extent 
loscd on expected ephemeral advantage.^ which did not 
altogether materialise, was essentially fair ns between 
the Company and the king of Mysore. The story has 
been told of the attempted suicide of General Medows, 
on the eve of pie Treaty of Seriogapatnm, because it was 
a premature one, in the sense that it did not follow the 
capture of Scringapatam, but preceded it, thus counten- 
ancing (he continuance of Tipti’s authority in Mysore 
and postponing the llcstoration of Hindu lUj. (See 
Myfore Pradhana). Neither Mackenzie nor Dirom refers 
to this story: nor id it referred to in Wilks, who uni- 
formly writes appreciatively of Medows. Kirmani, 
however, gives a circumstantial account of it in his 
£fntory of the Reign of Ttpil SuUdii, which is worthy of 
note in this couucction. After lucntioniog that the 
siege, winch had just commenced, seemed to require 
*' tbo sacriAco of multitudes of lives/' the Allies knowing 
“ the fortitude and courage of tbo Sultun," sought tbo 
means of making peace, whilo tbo Sultiin sent ambas- 
sadors to them with tho samo view, bo writes 

“ On this day, General ^^cdow8 on returning to liis tent, 
loaded a pistol and Arod it oCf on himsoU; tho ball, hovvover, 
did not wound him mortally, but passed through thu skin of 
his abdomen, and ho liod taken up another pistol (to put nu 
end to himsoK), when Colonel Malcolm, tho Adjutant-Gcnoral, 
hearing tho report, rushed into tho tent, siozod tho pistol 
and despatebod an account of what had happened to tbo 
Commander-in-chief. Lord Cornwallis immediately visited 
tho General in his tent, and taking him by tho hand returned 
thanks to God that ho was safo, and after consoling and 
comforting him with kind words, said, — “at this precise period, 
peaco is our best policy, for although taking tho fort and 
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Fourth 
attempt at 
Beatoration, 


making tho Sultan a prisoner bo easy, anti allowing both the 
Sultan and fort fall into our bands, still, I am not satisfied 
respecting our confederates, who are sbarers with us in all 
things; for in such a case, what good w’ill result to the 
Company’s Government? — Indeed, after mature reilection, I 
am convinced this is tho proper time to make peace,” and tho 
General now agreed to the truth of these words. (Col. Miles’ 
Translation, 155-156.) 

If the above story is true, it could only mean that 
G-eneral Madows and Lord Cornwallis fundamentally 
disagreed on the policy adopted by Lord Cornwallis to 
which General Medows gave only reluctant adherence, 
after making known his positive dislike for it. 

During the progress of the war, just about the time 
that Bangalore was taken, a fresh attempt appears to 
have been made by the Loyalists for the restoration of the 
ancient Eoyal family. The oppression and cruelty which 
Tipu exercised, especially his mad attempt at forcibly 
converting his own Hindu subjects, especially the highest 
classes amongst them, had driven them to seek desperate 
remedies to put a final end to his rule. The discontent 
among the dispossessed Pdlegars was so great that they 
became willing partners in a well organized attempt to 
uproot the usurpation. The highest officers serving 
under Tipu, too, had grown weary of his exactions and 
tortures and religious frenzy and Hindu and Moslem 
seem to have made up their minds that the time was 
ripe for ending the unbearable tyranny. Whether the 
Maharani lent any support to the idea and if so, to what 
extent, is not by any means clear. The authorities — both 
Wilks and Kirmani, whose accounts are based on 
contemporary information gathered within a short period 
of the final fall of Tipu — are wholly silent on the matter, 
hrom the general testimony borne by these authorities, 
it might be inferred that this latest attempt, unlike its 
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prt’ilccciisoja, wti'i one in which otVicinls, Biibjccls and 
dispoii-Chscd p{V(<jflrs played a prciloiiiinunt part. The 
Intelligence Ucparttncul organized by Lord Cornwallip, 
under Captain William Muclcod, aided the Loyalist 
leaders to an extent that it is diHicult to conceive at this 
distance of lime. Colonel Alexander H('ad» who coiu> 
niandcd at Ambur, and afterwards iK'camo faniouK us the 
preceptor of Munro in Uevenuo matters, proved highly 
active in winning over the discontented Pdlegdrs, who 
kept close connection titrough hircamihs with the 
Loyalist leaders at the capital and cibcwlicre. The 
British Intclligcuco Department was not only cflicient; 
it hod also unlimited command of means for obtaining 
tim best possible information at the most modcnito 
expense. Kirtuuai thus wrilca of Bead’s work 

“Colonel Read, the Darogha of the Intelligence Depart* 
i&ent, wl }0 was api>oiutod to the cootmand of Aml>oor Gurh, 
with great address, and by the liberal distribution of money, 
sweet words, and kind actions, brought over to his side tlio 
whole of the Poligars of the Balaghaut, who frum the oppression 
and cruelty of the late Nawab. and tbo tyrannical character of 
tbo SulUn hod abandoned their own country, and had sought 
refuge in the towns of tbo Karnatio Puyanghnut ; such as tlio 
Poligar of Gungoodi Pala (Kangundi Kopfum) ; the sons of 
Bhyrch Koor, the Poligar of Chuk Dala()oor ; Pud Nair, tho 
Poligar of Vinkut Girl Koto, who was residing at Charkul; 
Shunk Itayel, or itawul, tho Clilof of Punganoor nod besides 
these, tho Poligars of Kliut Koomnir ; Mudunpalli, Aoikul, 
Oonkus Gin, Chcol Saik, etc., all being dispossessed of their 
lands, received written assurances of protection, and wero 
despatched to their own districts on condition they should 
collect and forward supplies of forage aud provisions to tho 
English army : and they also received authority to rctako or 
recover (by any means) their ow*n districts and Talookas; 
and, notwithstanding tho sovoro restrictions in tho Balaghaut, 
where without passes from tho heads of districts, a man was 
not permitted to go from one town to another, he, Colonel 
Bead, obtained maps of tho whole of tho country, by sending 
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■clever spies and able vioonshis at great expense, dressed as 
merchants into that country, and by their agency or mediation, 
also, several chiefs and officers of the Sirkar Khodadad, having 
been brought over to his interest, he sat waiting the arrival 
of the Governor-General, and although a certain Syud Imarn, 
previously private intelligencer to Colonel Eead, who was 
residing at the capital (Puttun) had obtained employment — in 
the Sultan’s service ; still, he wrote and despatched correct 
intelligence on all subjects, continually to Colonel Eead and 
he also had assembled a number of traitors to his aid ; when 
all at once the dish of his detection and shame appeared from 
beneath the blanket (in allusion to some Persian custom, or 
game, apparently), for his treachery by reason of some correc- 
tion he had given to a boy, his servant, or slave, was published 
to the world ; and at length certain of the Sultan’s faithful 
servants seized him and his boy and brought them before the 
presence, and detailed all the circumstances of his treachery ; 
this doomed man, therefore, tell under the heavy displeasure 
of the Sultan, and he was asked by him, what have you been 
doing? “If you tell the truth you may by that means save 
your life for a time.” In these difficulties this foolish man 
made up a story with truth and falsehood intermixed, and wrote 
the names of several officers who had leagued with him in his 
treachery, and iDvesented them to the Sultan, and according to 
this list of names, fifteen persons, such as Lalla Khan Bukhshi 
■of Punganoor, Mil* Nuzzur Ali, Mokkubdar, and his brother, 
and Ismael Khan Eisaldar, etc., were seized and given over in 
■charge to the executioner, and after the proof or establishment 
of the secret intelligence of writer’s guilt (Islam Khan’s), the 
Sultan asked him, “ how he who had eaten his salt could have 
acted so treacherously, and what punishment he thought such 
conduct deserved ?” The culprit, however, returned no answer, 
and the Sultan then said, “ send this gentleman with the rest 
■of his companions ; ” and he was also put to death. 

Another person also, named Imam Uddin, a newswriter, 
who had been employed in the same work and who resided at 
Kolar and Nundi Gurh, heaving this news at night, fled from 
that place to Kurumpaut, depending on Sauthgurh. Still, 
however, notwithstanding the disclosure of all this treachery, 
and the execution of his hired dependants. Colonel Eead did 
not abstain from his intrigues and projects.” 



\t] UiSWinCA h PKUIOD -i'HO 

At iius|>;cio:i fcH nn Knuhiu lUo Ctho 

Iviihrn Wilx*) Kr:»hn\ U-.o fraui .ili 

».»<? Oiu 4l)Icil AJiJ h«4hl>* ifUiSc ! ojJi-'cr* of Tipu. 
Ua h-iJ wrti'i muJcr *■» wdl ."iriil lu4 nun fruni 

U’.cianli l!c *Aa.*.iV w.JuM A|j|>c4r.<i Mahr.ilU nr.ihixMn, 
a^comU An<l rcvcnuo i»:iUvnt an«{ utlh .in un> 
comnnn hri) for infcnn,; aAvn^d in miltcrii 

tndiUt.v 4{ the tnotl rnUcil hittuSinns. ){^ h.tJ conifnrurU 
wjUi Tutnuy^ xttikin^j cA^y iho Mtccci^uni of Tipu on 
the Ur It)} of iiu f.ii))cr, Uo wx* ono of tho Uvu \^ho 
kc{.l ^.oerd HiiidAr'ii dr-Alh anj controllnl tlin .innv until 
Tipu*# arrival aiij ta>{in,j over c!ur,jo of tlio juinu’. IIo 
had fullu'ocsl Tipu m hia cX|i,-!Jttionn. Ho w.t% prc^cnl 
al tbc Ukin;; of l*Gfumul:kaf. where, ai hc.vl of Iho 
Trcuury, ha t^clth J Iho ranvjnnJiic (tom tho popple und 
caUostod on tho a lar^o vum of money from tliu 
pcoplo who hvl l•^u;;ht refu^o tn the fort, lie il wan 
l!u( utrored aivico to Tipu U> try a Jucr^iou on 
TfichinujMly Ut draw oiT GcikmI .M<;dow<i from his 
dc»t(;n of invaJu);* Myiuro from (ho Ivivcrtpuiam 
a ru»o thil wan wholly Micce\tful. Ho was prchont :it 
Hatj^jaloru when it wu itkcn by Coraw.ilhs auJ ho far 
enjoyed tho conltdonco of Tipii as to ho deputed by him, 
on tho tiVc of ill fill, (o (;a into tho fort and bring 
away ail ibo property in it, uicluding guns and treasure, 
tbu lutrcm and the families of his otUcura— tho untfnriu 
p/edgobo exacted frutu (hem — a (wk wbi>;h iCr/Hhna U;io 
executed with tho proinptitudoth.it uaually charactcribed 
his actions. Their rcniovai efTcctcd. ho arr.ingcd for 
their nafo despatch to HoriiigapaUiu, where they arrived 
without accident. .Sucli \va>» the man who was suspected 
by’ Tipu of treachery’ towards himself, on tho mere 
accus:ition of a discontented relation (of Tipu), wlioso 
defalcations ho had made public. No wonder Wilks 
stigmatises in strong language what ho calls *' tho mean 
and merciless character” of Tipu ua disclosed in actions 
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of this nature. The story of how this able functionary 
was done to death is told by Wilks {History II, 198-99) 
in a passage which deserves to be quoted, both as illus- 
trating certain aspects of the character of Tipu and the 
extent of the discontent that had resulted from his 
ill-judged and cruel measures : — 

“ One of his emissaries was unfortunately detected at this 
period, with a letter in the Ganarese language, concealed in his 
hollow bamboo or walking stick- The Sultaun, as we shall 
hereafter perceive, in reviewing the measures of his reign, had 
reasonable cause for distrusting all Bramins, and such were 
all his secretaries for the languages of the south. A relation 
of his own (the brother-in-law of Seyed Saheb) who read the 
Ganarese language, was entrusted with the examination of the 
letter, and the writer was seized ; formerly a bramin, but 
forcibly circumcised, and now named Mohammed , Abbas- 
The name of Sheshgere Eow, brother of the treasurer Kishen 
Row, was implicated, and before be could be seized, he had 
heard of the accusation, and fled to his brother at Seringa- 
patam ; the treason seemed alarming and extensive, and Tipu 
ordered the writer of the letter to be brought into bis presence ; 
Abbas perceived his death to be inevitable, and he resolved 
that it should be exemplary ; he denied no part of his own 
imputed guilt, but boldly declared that no torture should 
compel him to implicate others. *' And how long,” said 
Tipu, have you been a traitor ? ” “ From the pei'iod,” 

replied he “ that you began to circumcise bramins and destroy 
their temples.” He was put to death, by being publicly 
dragged round the camp, at the foot of an elephant ; but the 
treasurer, Kishen Row, with three brothers, including 
Sheshgere Row, were privately tortured and despatched. With' 
whatever mystery these affairs were conducted, the acknow- 
ledged execution of one of the most able and intelligent officers 
of the State, could not but excite very general observation, 
and one-half of the community continues under the impression, 
that as the letter was never submitted to the inspection of a 
bramin, the imputed participation of Kishen Row in any act of 
treachery, was a calumny invented by Seyed Saheb, in revenge 
for retrenchments made some years before, in the accounts of 
Dindigul.” 
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Wilkh aillie : 

I couUl i}u\or PQrnaiy.1. his col!oa{;uu, to givo nn 
opinion ilu kc])! nluof from enquiry ; nnit of courso from 
intcn*0''>tinn. from tho natumi ilicad of conscquunc'23 ; aud 
profcn&cd to ha\o had no oiq>orluiuty of forming a judgment. 

Ko wonder tlial Purnaiya kept away from the inquiry. 

If he imd intcrchted himself, ho would have been 
iinplicited and what that meant is known from the fate 
that befell Krishna lUo himself. Later, but wholly 
untrustworthy, accounts have sugtjcsted that Purnaiya 
was jealous of Krishna Rao and left him to Ins fate 
without even putting a word of intercession on his behalf 
from entirely selfish motives, if ho did not indeed connive 
at his uunatuni dospalch. There is no evidence what* 
over to sup|)ort this belief still current in tbo land. 
Purnaiya had nothing to gain from the disappearance of 
Krishna lUo ; both wero equals in tho service ; and if 
anything, Purnaiya stood even higher than Krishna Rao 
in the esteem of Tipu and his mother, to who?c word tho 
son paid great respect. There being no motive for such 
unfriendliness, the charge laid against Purnaiya cannot 
but bo dismissed as both unjustined and groundless. 

Accounts current to this day state that Krishna Ruo was 
really innocent of tbo designs of tho Loyalists and that 
his death was compassed by his enemies, who were many. 

The manner in which ho was actually put to death is 
not mentioned by Wilks but tradition states that ho was 
bodily lifted by jetties and thrown into a boiling cauldron 
of oil, in which ho perished. The c.xccutioQS took place 
at Scringapatam before the departure of Lord Carnwallis 
from Bangalore. 

Klrmani, in his account of tho -aQair, sets out the Kirmani's 
reasons that impelled Tipu to take extreme measures 
against Krishna Rao. His version suggests that he was 
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in league with the invading English army, to whom he 
supplied information. Though baseless, this version 
indicates what was popularly believed at the time both 
by Tipu and his informants. Kirmani thus writes detail- 
ing Tipu’s arrangements for the defence of .Bangalore 
fort : — 

Tt was, therefore, determined by the advice of certain of 
the Sultan’s counsellors, that the defence of the fort, should 
be left to M'onsieur Lally, and that Kumruddin Khan and 
Syud Sahih with a strong force should be appointed to make 
a demonstration against the English army, while the Sultan 
himself should march to arrest the progress of the Moghuls, 
the Nizam’s troops and the Mahrattas. ' In pursuance 
of this arrangement, the French officer ( Lally) actually march- 
ed, and had arrived at the tank or reservoir (Basavangudi) of 
the canal, when Kishn Kao, and some other traitors becom- 
ing acquainted with this plan gave a hint to the English 
Harkacas, who were always about them habited as their own 
servants, and they immediately apprised the guards in the 
trenches that now the time had arrived to make an assault 
and take the fort. Kishn Kao after this left the fort, and at 
the hank of the tank above mentioned, meeting Monsieur 
Lally, took him by the hand and kept him in conversation 
about triiies, while the officers in the trenches as soon as they 
received the information mentioned before, immediately got 
their troops in readiness and a little after midnight, all at once 
made their attack. Syud Humid the Sipahdar and the 
Killadars (commanders of the garrison) according to the 
directions of the traitor Kishn Kao, had allowed their men who 
were all prepared to defend the fort, to go to their quarters 
and cook their victuals, and, therefore, except a few sentinels, 
no one remained at their posts, but notwithstanding their 
helpless condition, they boldly advanced to repel their 
assailants, and drove them back from the chain of the gate. 
Iho Europeans, however, having been quickly supplied with 
the wine, (or rather spirituous liquor), which inspires courage, 
returned to the charge, and by the time the brave garrison had 
assembled, they had stormed and mounted the walls and 
towers. The Syud being without his men and seeing ho could 
not maintain Jiis ground, escaped and joined the army. The 
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txTo Killailar* ivitli forty or fifty of Uioir men iifantin^ tlicir 
feet manfully ftt tlio gilo wero ihcro slain, ns was Shaikh 
Booiihun Uisa!a«]ar. after giving manifold proofs of his courago 
and tidcliiy. Shaikli Oouftiir Siiuhdar niul tho Nnikwars 
(iho Nnirs or Hindu chiefs) and soldiers of tho fort woro taken 
priioners. Tho fort, therefore, was capturixl and tho garr>&on 
with their women and children, and their money and property 
of all kinds fell into tho tx}s&ession of tho iCnglish soldiers." 

After the lo.<>s of Gangalcre, Kiratuani states Tipii lost 
his balance and ordered the indiscriminate execution of 
Eovcral of his oilicers. Among these were dogiah Pandit, 
the nephew of Achanna Pundit, better known as Ivdja 
Bcerbul and lldja Ilumochandra Phadak, tho soubadar 
of Arcot, who wa.s tho Shcristedar of Gnngnloro and 
adjacent taluks wlio was also suspected of leaguing with 
the Uritish ; tho Pdlcgcrs of Riyadurg aud Ilarpanhalli, 
"because" we arc told by Klrainnni, "thofiro of tho 
Sultan's wrath burned fiercely, at the baro mention of 
tho name of PoIIgars." At about this time, Krishna 
Ilao was, wo arc told, sent by Tipu *' to toko charge of 
the capital (Scringapataiu), and to despatch money for 
the payment of the troops, while the Sultfm himself with 
army and its departments marched in pursuit of tho 
English army at Balapoor Khoord." 

What followed may bo told in Kirmuni’a own words:— 

" Tho bravo and powerful Sultdn with his victorious army 
bad at this timo turned tho head of his generous steed towards 
tho English army with tho intontion to attack it, whoa a 
jasoos, or spy dressed in a suit of mourning arrived, sent by 
ins mother from Scringaputtun, and this man in private 
informed tho Sultan that tho villain Kishn Hao conspiring 
with some other traitors, had so concorted and arranged that 
probably by this timo a sedition had brokoo out in tho 
capital, or would soon break out, tho roprosriion of which it 
would not bo very easy to accomplish, — ho liaving followed tho 
path of tho rejected Khundi Rao, and had sent for a largo body 
of English troops from Bombay, and that tho Queon, {tho 
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Sultiln’s wife), had giv'en up all hope or care of her life, — afc 
hearing this intelligence the Sultan despatched Syud Sahib 
with a body of troops to jyrovide for the security and order of 
his capital.” 

Kirmani proceeds to relate: — 

“ When Syud Sahib received orders to depart, he proceeded 
forthwith by the route of the Makri Jungul and Eai Droog, 
and arrived at the capital of the Sultan, Seringaputtun, at mid- 
night, and placed his encampment on this' side of the rivei*, 
while he himself with a few friends, and four or five hundred 
horse advanced to the gate of the fort, and before the appear- 
ance of the first light of the morning, called out to the guard at 
the gate to open it. As it happened, that Assud Khan 'Eisaldar 
and other loyal subjects of the Sultan have been appointed to 
the charge of this gate, they, pleased at the arrival of the Syud, 
opened the wickets, and he entered; and having stationed parties 
of his horse over different departments of the state, he 
proceeded to pay his respects to the Sultan’s mother, and she 
seated herself in the Hall of audience. At this time, the 
commander of the troops at the capital, who was deeply 
implicated in the treason of the Brahman, finding his secret 
disclosed to the woidd, immediately repaired to the Syud, and 
boasting of his own fidelity and loyalty, and condemning the 
folly and treason of the Brahman, persisted in demanding that 
he should be imprisoned. The Syud, therefore, despatched a 
Ghobedar to summon Kishen Rao, to the Hall of audience 
or Durbar, and, as he being aware of his danger, returned for 
answer, that it was unusual and unreasonable the Syud should 
send him orders, that he had nothing to do with him, — his 
answer confirming the suspicion before entertained of his 
treachery, the Syud ordered the persons present to proceed to 
^his house and seize him, and they forcing their way into his. 
house and breaking open the door of his apartment, which he 
had bolted, or secured in the inside, they with their swords, 
and muskets put him to death, and threw his body into the 
drain of the bazar, and his house was plundered, and the, 
property found in it carried to the treasury. During the 
last moments, however, of this fiend, he said, — have lighted 
up a fire, which as long as the Kultan lives will not be 
extinguished,” — this, alas, was but too true.” 


JlISTOinCAL PKIIIOD 
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Kn&hiu Itio‘8 wife, a beautiful* faithful ami virtuous 
lady, w.v:, according U) ouu version, adds KlriuHni 
“ tyrannically forced," alter her husband’s death, into 
the SuUan’fc own bcraglio. 

It h hardly necessary to invite attention to the radical 
diiTercncc tliat exists l>titwccn versions of Wilks and 
Kirtuani in regard to the connection of Krishna Uao with 
the cvcr*aclive Loyalist group— nccesHarily descrilwd as 
**traiti)rs" to Tipii — and to the dilTcrcnt verdicts they 
on him. While Wilks holds him innocent, Klrmani 
holds him guilty of walking in the footsteps of Khtndo 
llao ami leaguing with (he KngUsh at Madras and at 
Bombay. Whether Krishna Kao was in the attempt or 
not, it is clear that the moral basis— if any— had been 
hap{>cd to iU foundations by Tlpu’s own unbridled acts 
and people were not only tired of him but also actively 
against him. If only Lord Cornwallis h.ad pressed his 
terms hard, ho could have ended (ho tyranny at onco 
and thus saved the people of Mysore and tho Company 
another War. But ns stated already, he was too noble, 
too generous, too high*mindcd and too much tied down 
by tho Company's injunctions and by the barren theory 
of balauco of power, rejected by so good an authority as 
Sir John Malcolm, to scoiii exacting with even such uu 
unfaithful neighbour os Tipu. 

After tho departure of tho confederates, tho Sultan, pa^moDtor 
brooding over tho heavy losses ho had sustained and the 
deep wounds that had been inflicted on his pride, shut 
himself up for several days in an agony of despair. His 
first public act was to mako arrangcmcDta regarding tho 
money duo under tho treaty. It was resolved that one 
crorc and ten lakhs of the total amount should bo paid 
from the treasury, that sixty lakhs should bo contributed 
by tho army, and ono croro and sixty lakhs by tho civil 
oflicera and inhabitants at large under tho head of 
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nazarana. The oppression of the population in levying 
the last drove great numbers to seek an asylum in 
Baramahal and other neighbouring districts, though 
there was a large balance standing in the accounts tor 
several years afterwards. 


Prize-money 

and 

gratuities. 


Q^he prize-money realized from the sale of property- 
captured during this war amounted & 93,584, made up 
as follows ; — 

First campaign, 1790 
Second campaign, 31sb July 1791 
Third campaign, Isb August 1791 to 
zlth February 1792 ... 

Lord Cornwallis added a gratuity from the sum paid 
by Tipu; and the Court of Directors made a similar 
grant and both Lord Cornwallis and General Medows 
magnanimously gave up their claims. In the result, the 
share of a Colonel amounted to 1,161, that of a 
Sergeant £, 29 and that of other ranks £ 14. As 
regards Indian troops, a Subadar got ;£27, a Havaldar 
£ 11 and other ranks £ 5. 


£ 

... 19,804 

... 52,618 

... 21,162 


The S\iitan’s The Sultan’s caprice, fanaticism and spirit of innova- 
innovations. increased with his misfortunes, and were carried to 

the verge of insanity. “The professed and formal regula- 
tions for the conduct of affairs had commenced before 
his departure from Mangalore, with the aid of his great 
innovator Zain-ul- Abidin ; and embraced either directly or 
incidentally, every department in the science of govern* 
ment. Begulations military, naval, commercial and 
fiscal; police, judicature, and ethics; were embraced by 
the cods of this modern Minos, and his reformation of 
calendar and of the system of weights and measures, was 
to class him with those philosophical statesmen and 
sovereigns of whose useful labours the Secretary (Zain- 
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ul'Abitiin) had obtained some ob^ciiru intcDigence, It 
may bo bricily hlatcd regarding tho wliolc, that tbo 
name of every object was changed ; of cycles, years, 
and moolhs, weights, measures, coins ; forts, towns ; 
othces, military and civil, the odlcial designations of all 
persons and things without ono exception " — a singular 
parody of what was transpiring at the time in Franco. 

It was "a system of subversion.” adds Wilks, ”as 
sweeping and indiscriminate, as if the axiom were 
familiarly cstahlislicd that everything is wrong because 
it exists.” Tho administration itself was named tho 
Sarkar Khodaiiad, or God-given Government. Obsolete 
Persian was introduced for all Kngtish or French words 
of command in the military regulations, and the same 
language used for the revenue accounts in preference to 
that of tho country, llis reformation of the army ended 
io the increasing and improving of his infantry and 
artillery at tho expense of tho cavalry and this change 
became ** tho most decided source of inferiority in his 
contest with tho English power.” Tho construction of a 
navy to vio with that of England was pro{>oscd. Tho 
absurdity was not perceived of seeking to create a 
warlike fleet without a commercial navy. An improve- 
ment of tho fortifications of ScnDg.apatam was also 
commenced, and labourers impressed from all parts of 
tbo country for tho work. 

The commercial regulations were founded on the basis CommorcUl 
of making the Sovereign, if not tho sole, the chief 
merchant of tho dominions. Commerce with Europeans, 
especially with tho English, was considered pregnant 
\7ith danger in every direction. With this view, ho 
prohibited the cultivation of pepper-vino in tho maritime 
districts, and reserved those of inland growth to trade 
with tho true believers from Arabia. Monopolies were 
numerous, those of tobacco, sandal-wood, pepper and the 
U. Gr. VOL. II. 1C5* 
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State were now cast down from confidence and power 
and low men without abilities were raised to high oHiccs 

>and dignities From this cause, however, it was 

that disorder and disafTcction forced their way into tho 
very foundations of tho State, and at once tho nobles and 
Khans being alarmed and suspicious, bccaino thu insti- 
gators of treachery and rebellion." So unsettled did he 
become of tho loyalty of those surrounding him that ho 
organized a corps called Kcrbecla at first and afterwards 
Zumra, to act as his Ixkly-guatd, and prescribed an 
appropriate dress for it. Wilks in his brief comment 
tellingly sums up tho position: " No human being was 
over worse served, or more c.a8ily deceived," despite tho 
oath of fidelity solemnly administered to each of them 
by tho partaking of rice and milk with himself. 

Lands and money allowances granted to Hindu pago- Fiscal a»a 
das, 03 well as tho service inums of patois, were confis- 
cated; and an income was raised by dividing tho houses lucnu. 
in tho fort of Scriugapatam into separate wards for 
difTcrent classes, and putting prices upon them, tho 
owners being ordered to shift for themselves outside, no 
compensation being paid to them. Tho revenue rcgula- « 
tions of Ghikka-Buva-Itrija, however, remained unaltered ; 
bat they avoro republished as tho ordinances of the 
Sultan himself. He strove, in short, to obliterate every 
trace of tho previous rulers. For this purpose, oven the 
fine irrigation works, centuries old, of the Hindu Rajas 
were to bo destroyed and reconstructed in his own name. 

As regards selections for offices, tho Sultan fancied iiu adminis- 
that be could discover by mere look the capacity of a 
person, which naturally resulted in tho most absurd biaudcrs. 
blunders. All candidates for every department were 
ordered to be admitted and drawn up in line before him, 
when, looking steadfastly at them, he would as if actuated 
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by mspiration call out in a solemn voice, “ Let the third 
from the left be Asoph of such a district ; he with the 
yellow drawers understands naval .affairs, let him be 
M.ir-e-Yem, Lord of the Admiralty; he with the long 
beard and he with the red turban are but Amils, let 
them be promoted.” (Wilks, II, 289). The manner in 
which complaints were heard and disposed of may be 
illustrated by a single example. A number of raiyats 
appeared on a certain occasion before their sovereign to 
complain of exaction. Mir Sadak, the Dewan, admitted 
the fact and said it was made on account of ndzarana, 
w'hich silenced the Sultan at once. The Dewan, how- 
ever, holding out to the raiyats a hope of future im- 
munity, succeeded in inducing them to agree to pay 
thirty- seven and a half per cent additional, and. this 
circumstance being brought to the notice of Tipu as 
demonstrating the falsehood of their former complaint, 
the patel or head man was hung on the spot, and the 
increase extended to the whole of the Mysore dominions. 


The return By 1794, the money due under the treaty was paid, 
hostages. hostages were returned to the Sultan at Devan- 

halli, re-named Yusuf abad. 


Death of 
Chumariija 
Wode}'ar ; 
Palace again 
plundered, 
3796. 


In 1796, Charaaraja Wodeyar, the reigning Baja, died 
of smallpox. The practice of his annually holding for- 
mal court at the Dasarahad been kept up, but now Tipu 
considered the appointment of a successor unnecessary, 
removed the family to a mean dwelling and plundered 
the palace of everything, including the personal orna- 
ments of individuals. Krishnaraja Wodeyar III, who 
was then two years old, cried bitterly at the attempt to 
take away his little golden braceiets and there was, 
writes Wilks “ sufficient feeling among the instruments 
of tyranny to be touched at the distress of the child and to 
abstain from this last violation.” Among the losses 
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sustained on this occasion was the valuable Mss, Library 
of the Palace in which lay by curious good luck iYrt' 7 «r 
Pnoiia'x Uistonj of Mysore up to 1712, apparently 
compiled at the iustancoof Chikka*Dcva Huja Wodoyar, 
on which, to somo extent, Wilks’ work is based. 

Tipu next strained every norvo to form a coalition for 
the expulsion of the English from India. Embassies 
wero despatched at various times to the Ottoman Porte 
and to the court of Kabul ; letters wero exchanged with 
Arabia, Persia, and Muscat; and agents employed at 
Delhi, Oudh, Haidarabid and Poona, the object sought 
in tho two last-named courts being two-fold, namely, an 
alliance with the sovereigns tbciusclves. and tho seduc- 
tion of their ohicers from ihem. Even the princes of 
Jodhpur, Joypur and Kashmir did not escape an iDvita* 
tion to join this mighty coalition, Tho French in 
particular were repeatedly applied to. 

At last, in tho early part of 1797, stress of weather 
drove a French privateer to the coast of Mangalore, 
having on board an obscure individual by name Ripaud. 
This person represented himself to bo tho second in 
command at tho Islo of France, and being sent to 
Seringapatam by Gbulum All, the former envoy to the 
court of France, was honoured with several interviews 
with the Sultun. In the course of these, ho took occasion 
to extol the power and magnify the resources of bis 
countrymen, and added that a considerable force was 
assembled at tho Isle of Franco waiting for the SuUun’s 
summons. Tipu took tho bint, commissioned Bipaud 
to proceed to Mauritius, conveying with him tvvo 
servants' as ambassadors to tho Government of that 
island, with letters. The embassy left Seringapatam 
in tho month of April 1797, but did not embark till 
October. 
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put a check on the Sultun'B designs. The French force 
at Llaidarabad was dismissed by a masterstroke of policy 
on 21st October 1703, and the and Peshwa 

united in stronger bonds of alliance with the British. 

Tin’s being crtectcd, tlio Qovcrnor-GcncraJ determined 
on dcfinito action against Tipti with a view* to establish 
a i>erinanont restraint U[)on his future means of ofTcncc. 

In a Minute dated 12th August 1708, he thus expounded 
his views on this matter : — 

'* The of States, appUcahle to catd of conUtl 

v:ith foreign pun'ers, are created and hmitrd by the nccesixty of ' 

prejercit}^; the public safety ; this ncccosity is tho foundation 
of tho reciprocal cbim of all nations, to explanation of suspi- 
clous or ambiguous conduct, to reparation for injuries done, 
and to security against injuries intended. 

In aoy of tlicso eases, W'hcn just satisfaction has been 
doaied, or from tho evident nature of circumstances, cannot 
otherwise bo obtaiood, it is the undoubted right of tlio injured 
party, to resort to arms for the vindication of tho publio 
safety; and in sucli a coujuncturo. tho right of the Stato 
becomes tho duty of tho Government, unless souio material 
consideration of tho publio interest should forbid tho attempt. 

" If the conduct of Tippoo SuUaun had boon of a naturo 
which could ho termed ambiguous or suspicious ; if ho had 
merely increased his forco beyond his ordinary establishment, 
or had stationed it in some {position on our coniinos, or on 
tboso of our allies, wliich might justify jealousy or alarm ; if 
ho had rcDowcd his secret intrigues at tho courts of Hydera' 
bad, Poona, and Cabul; or ovoo if ho had entered into any 
negotiation with Franco, of which tho object was at all obscuro; 
it might bo our duty to resort in tho first Instance to bis con> 
struction of proceedings, which being of a doubtful charootor, 
might admit of a satisfactory explanation. But loliere there 
15 no doubt, there can be no matter for explanalion^ Tho act 
of Tippoo's ambassadors, ratified by himself, and accompanied 
by tho landing of a French forco in his country, is a publio, 
unqualified, and unambiguous declaration of war, aggravated 
by an avowal, that tho object of tho war is noltber oxplana* 
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tion, reparation, nor security, but the total destruction of the 
British Government in India. 

“To affect to misunderstand an injury or insult of such a 
complexion, would argue a consciousness either of weakness 
or of fear. No State in India can misconstrue the conduct of 
Tippoo ; the correspondence of our residents at Hyderabad 
and Poona, sufficiently manifests the construction which it 
bears at both those courts, and in so clear and plain a case, 
our demand of explanation would be justly attributed either' to 
a defect of spirit or of power. The result of such a demand 
would therefore be, the disgrace of our character and the 
diminution of our influence and consideration in the eyes of 
our allies and of every power in India. If the moment should 
appear favourable to the execution of Tippoo’s declared design; 
he would answer such a demand by an immediate attack if 
on the other hand, his preparations should not be sufficiently 
advanced, he would deny the existence of his engagements 
with 'Brance, would persist in his denial until he had reaped 
the full benefit of them, and finally, after having completed 
the improvement of his own army, and received the accession 
of an additional French force, he would turn the combined 
strength of both against our possessions, with an alacrity and 
confidence inspired by our inaction, and with advantages 
redoubled by our delay. In the present case, the idea, there- 
fore, of demanding explanation must be rejected, as being 
disgraceful in its principle, and frivolous in its object. 

The demand of reparation, in the strict sense of 
the term, cannot properly be applied to cases of intended 
injury, excepting in those instances where the nature of the 
reparation demanded may be essentially connected with secu- 
rity against the injurious intention. 

Where a State has unjustly seized the property, or 
invaded the territory, or violated the rights of another, repa- 
ration may be made, by restoring what has been unjustly 
taken, or by a subsequent acknowledgment of the right which 
has been infringed ; but the cause of our complaint against 
Tippoo Sultan, is not that he has seized a portion of our 
property which he might restore,' or invaded a part of our 
territory which he might again cede, or violated a right which 
he might hereafter acknowledge ; we complain, that, professing 
the most amicable disposition, -bound by subsisting treaties of 
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;*rico aWilfrirntUlup, ftuil ttniirovok<«l l»y any ofTcnco ou our 
pall. Iio tja* a deal^ti U> cllect our Inlal dcilruo* 

tiori : ho hs» jircjuTt'J Iho nicansand intUumcnU o{ a war of 
cxknninalion a^aina'* lu; ha has fcalicilc^l and received Iho 
aid ci ourinrcicralo enemy for tho Jcclaretl puri^io of nnnihi' 
lalir.j; cur empire; and ha only wraiU the arrival of a nioro 
cffcclual huccovir to alriko & htow agimxt our uxi-iUmce. 

“That ho hax not k* ivccivcU tho cfTcctual xuccour which 
ho ha« bohcitcsl, may ho aicriticvh either to tlio weakuoaii of tho 
Government of Mauritluot or to their xxani of xeal >n hij) cause 
or to tho raxhnoxs anj Imbecility of ht4 own councili ; but 
neither ttio tneaxuro of htx lio^tility, nor of our ngiit U> 
revtrain it, nor of our dauj;cr from it. arc to f>o c»tinutuil hy 
U'.a amount of thu furco which ho ha^ nctuaily obtaincsl . for 
wo know that hU JemantU of luihlary aasixUnco woro un- 
limited ; wo know that they were addroxncih not merely to 
tho (fcvcnimcnt of ^fauritluc but to that of Kmneu. ruid wo 
cannot a>-ccrtatn how won they may bo KatiAno<l to tho full 
extent of hii ncknowIiNli;>:d expectations. Thin, ihcroforu, i» 
not ittoruly tho caw of an tnjuo’ to l>o repaired, but of tho 
public safety to bo hccun-d against tlio prenent ami future 
Jeai;;u« of au Irrccancibble. dcuparaU*. nud trcacherouii enemy, 
.^i^ainbl au enemy of tliH dewriptioo. no cifcctual sucurity 
can be obtalnod, otficrwiso than fiy sucli n reduction of his 
tXJW'cr. as bhall not only dufeat his uclual proturations, 
hut esUhlish a )>crinaiicuV rcstroint upon his futuro mo.aus 
of oflcnce." 

In conbonance with his above views, Lord Mornington 
wrote to the Sultan on tho Blh l^ovcutber 1798, giving 
expression for (he first time to tho feelings awakened by 
bis late proceedings in gentle and cautious language, 
informing him that certain precautions liad been adopted 
for fclf-dc'fence, offering to depute Major Doveton on the 
part of the three Allies to explain tho means by which a 
good understanding might be finally established, and 
desiring Tipu to state xvhen he intended to receive him, 
To this letter Tipu had the temerity to answer that tho 
existing treaties were a sufficient security and that he 
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could imsigiiio no otbior moans moro effoctual , tlioroby 
distinctly declining the reception of the envoy. The 
state of Tipu’s mind at this time appears to have been 
one of resignation to bis fate. “ If his destruction was 
pre-ordained, let it come ; the sooner the better.” Every 
discussion was terminated by the professedly pious 
remark ; “ After all, whatever is the will of God, that 
will be accomplished.” This state of passive contempla- 
tion, although materially disturbed, was not perma- 
nently changed, even by the receipt of the letter from 
Lord Morniugton, dated the 8th of November. 


His arrival Qn the 10th of December, Lord Mornington wrote again, 

calling the Sultan’s attention to the above mentioned 
letter, and requesting to be favoured with a reply at 
Madras, whither the Earl of Mornington was about to 
proceed as being nearer the scene of action. On reach- 
ing Madras on the last day of the month, the Governor- 
General found a reply waiting for him, dated the 25th. 
This letter opened with the intimation of Tipu’s joy at 
the brilliant naval victory of the Nile over the Erench, 
of which he had been advised by the Governor-General, 
and a wish for greater success. He explained away the 
embassy to the Isle of France as being simply the trip 
of a merchantman that conveyed rice and brought back 
some forty artificers, an incident which, it was alleged, 
had been distorted by the French. The Sultan added 
also that he had never swerved from the path of friend- 
ship, and could not see (as before mentioned) more 
effectual measures for establishing it than those that 
already existed. 


of*'HpiV 3 ^xeai Govemor- General replied on the 9th of January, 

War 1799, exposing the whole affair of the mission to the 
Isle of France, which had rendered the demand of fur- 
ther security necessary ; expressing a wish still to listen 
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(o nc^othtion$<, niiO ,il(owin^ one (Iay*a time for a reply, 
%vith a iii^n)(ic.vnl \>.irnini{ thal**iIat};;croutf consequences 
rc’tutl from the tieby of arduous oiT.iirs." Tins letter 
\\;iA accompanied by a copy of the manifesto isamul by 
the OUoiuan l*orU», dcclarinj* war ngainst tiie Krcnch. 
Tipu thougii raiiM^d from bin &tu|>or, was still not master 
ol him«^'lf. The Govcrnor>(lcnnrars letter inado him 
tiio immediate pressure of tho danger and even in a 
certain degree tho folly whicli had produced it. The 
gratuitous folly of receiving a military contingent of 
mncty>niuo i'rciichmtn was just dawning on him, but 
ho still went on with *Mho procrastination naturally 
belonging to an itiipalaUble resolves hesitating from day 
to day to execute tho determination of tho last ; and tho 
lingering indecision of tho fatalist, auggested tho hope 
that, if at tho last moment no favourable chance should 
arthc, bo might still be in time to Hubmit to an altern- 
ative bhori of absolute destruction* At this very period, 
there were coufiUnt tuburanccs to him from tho French 
in his service that troops in aid of him should imvo 
actually embarked on tho Ucd Hca and might bo daily 
expecto'i. Projects of rcai-stance orBubiuission held their 
alternate empire, os reason or passion prevailed; and it 
is bclicvcil by those who had the best opportunities of 
judging that tho confident assurances of the French 
olhccrs were the cHicient causo of diverting TipiVs mind 
from tho only wise resolution it was then in bis power 
to form, and produced his ultimate destruction*'* How 
far ihcbo assurances were or could bo reliable, ho did not 
stop to enquire. It is certain that they could only havo 
originated in vaguo inferences regarding tho ultiinato 
objects of tho Egyptian expedition, and in an entire 
ignorance of tho actual facts. After the destruction of 
the French licet on tho Isfc of August 1728, Buonaparte 
could not have contemplated distant detachments; it was 
as much as ho could do to preserve his first conquest. 
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But there is hardly any doubt that that General's letter 
to Tipii (written in February 1799 and beginning with the 
famous words “you have already been informed of my 
arrival on the borders of the Red Sea ”) professing the 
intention of liberating him from the iron yoke of Eng- 
land distinctly shows the intended execution of that 
design to be distant, which seems natural . when we 
remember that he desires the despatch of a secret envoy 
to meet him at Cairo and the exactly contemporaneous 
character of the sieges of Acre and Seringapatarn. After 
a lapse of more than a month, or on the 13th of February 
1799, Tipii replied to the Governor-General’s letter of 
the 9th of January, with utter disregard, that he was 
proceeding on a hunting excursion, and desired that 
Major Dovoton might be sent “slightly attended." The 
Governor-General, interpreting this as contempt and as 
an effort to gain time, ordered at once the march of the 
trooun, informing the Sultuu of the same on the 22nd 
February. Intelligence of the invasion of Egypt by the 
I'iv.'u'h having reuclied the Governor-General on the 


lot’u (Jctolh-r 


179H, he ordered the IVIadras Government 


i;? adv;', 
re 


uce the army to sosue convenient place near the 
irunt'.er, and advised them of the intended 


fr<.im Calcutta of three battalions of Indian 


V-inUni-cers. 
-auk; I'mu: i 
Malais'.r for t 
l‘^er;n;raT.Mtan; 


Instructions were sent to Bombay at the 
•.<r the assembly of a body of troops in 
lie purpose of co-opt;rating iu the siege of 
i snould hostilities become urnivoidable. 
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witli a strong boJy of cavalry, ant] the left wing of tho 
army, in order to cover tho passes of tho Baramahal. 
General Harris followed, and on the 28Lh ho joined the 
leading division at Kariiuangalam. 

Immediately beforo entering tho Mysore territory, 
General Harris considered it expedient to tuld a regiment 
of European infantry to tho Ntz im's Contingent, and 
H. M.'fl 33rd was tho ono selected. This arrangement 
placed the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley in 
command of tho division, much to tho dissatisfaction of 
Major*Gcnci'al Baird whobcHoved himself entitled tbcrc> 
to; but thq nomination of Colonel Wellesley was justi- 
fied partly on political grounds, and partly becauso tho 
Contingent was a Coloncrs command. 

Tho army arrived at Uayakota on tiio 1st March, 
and on tho 5th idem a dctiicbmcot, under Major John 
CuppagG, 1st Battalion OtU Kegiment, look possession of 
the small hill forts of Nildtug and Anchittydrug which 
lay on the route. Two or threo days afterwards, tho 
forts of Udaiyadurg and Batnagiri surrendered ; the 
former to tho 2ad Battalion 3rd Kegiment under liicutc- 
nant-Coloncl Oliver, and the latter to Six Companies 2nd 
Battalion 4th Begiment under Captain Irton of that 
corps. 

The force from Bombay, assembled in Malabar under 
Lieutenant-General Stuart, had received instructions to 
ascend the gbdts into the provinco of Coorg, and to remain 
there until further orders. It marched from Cannanorc 
accordingly on the 21st February, and on the2nd March, 
the right brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Montresor 
encamped at Seedaseer (Siddesvara) on the Coorg frontier, 
about seven miles from tho town of Periapatam, on the 
high road to Scringapatara, the main body remaining 
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about eighb miles in the rear. Tipu, having received 
intelligence of these movements, determined ,to attempt 
to cut off the column, and on the morning of the 3rd he 
hastened from Maddur, where he left a detachment 
under Pucnaiya and Saiyid Sahib to oppose the Karnatic 
army and on the 6th suddenly attacked Colonel Montresor 
with a select corps of about 11,800 men. On the 
6th, the romantic Baja of Coorg discerned from the 
summit of the Siddesvara hill, the plain near Periyapatna 
dotted with tents, including a green one and flew to ’ the 
English with the news. But the dawn following, 
Tipu’s force was in motion. A fog and the dense jungle 
screened its approach till the advanced British line was 
attacked both in front and rear. The brigade, although 
completely surrounded, behaved with great resolution, 
and maintained the position until about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when General Stuart coming up with the flank 
companies of the 75th, and the whole of the 77th, the 
enemy retreated in all directions with the loss of about 
1,500 killed and wounded. The casualties on the 
British side only amounted to 143, killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

On the 9th March, the army encamped at Kelaman- 
galam, and on the next day Lieutenant-Colonel Bead, 
who had joined General Harris shortly before, was 
detached in order to protect the frontier of the Barama- 
hal, to collect provisions, and ultimately to co-operate 
with a force under Colonel Brown, which had been 
assembled near Trichinopoly, and was about to march 
for Seringapatam by Karoor, Erode, and Kaveripuram. 

After making the arrangements for Colonel Bead's 
detachment, General Harris marched on the lOth, 
Colonel Wellesley’s division moving at a considerable 
distance on the right flank of the army for the protection 
of the baggage and stores. 
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Soon after leaving Kilamangalam, the columns wero 
harassed by bodies of the enemy’s horse, ono of which 
succeeded in cutting up the light company 1st Battalion 
lltU Regiment which formed part of the rear guard of 
the Nizam’s Contingent. Twenty men were killed. 
Lieutenant Reynolds and thirty-six men were wounded. 

Nothing of moment occurred until the arrival of the 
army near Malvalli, where an action took place on the 
27tb, thus described by General Harris: — 

"On the 27th March, the army reached MallvoUy, to tho 
westward ot which place, but at a considerable distance, the 
army of Tippoo Sultan appeared, formed on a very commanding 
ground to oppose our further progress. 1 had previously 
arranged tho march of tho army so as to preserve tho right 
wing and cavalry froo from the incumbranco of baggage, and 
ready to act as occasion might require in conjunction with 
Colonel Wellesley’s division, which, lightly equipped, moved 
at somo diataoco on our loft dank, tho loft wing under Major- 
General Popbam being allotted to protect our baggage, provi- 
sions. and stores, in the event of an action, which although it 
was not my object to seek, I hod determined not to avoid by 
any movement which might lead the enemy to suppose I could 
entertain a doubt of tho event. 

" Judging from the distance of the enemy that they did 
not intend an attack, I directed the ground to be marked out 
as usual for the encampment of tho army, but at 10 o’clock 
guns wore opened from the distant heights on the cavalry and 
the corps advanced for picquete on our right. Tho shot fall- 
ing on the line, I ordered tho picquets to be supported by 
H.M.’a 25th Dragoons and the 2nd Regiment of native cavalry, 
the throe brigades of infantry to form line on the left of the 
picquets, and the whole to advance on the enemy’s left and 
front, while Colonel Wellesley’s division was directed to move 
towards tho right flank of the enemy's line. 

" The picquets under Colonel Sherbrooke, assisted by 
H.M.’s 25th Dragoons, were opposed to a largo body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, who hovered on tho right flank of our troops 
during the advance which was too rapid to admit of the field 
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pieces attached to corps keeping their position in the line. 
Encouraged by this circumstance, a small corps of the enemy’s 
cavalry hazarded a resolute charge on the European brigade 
commanded by Major-General Baird, but found it impossible to 
make any impression on H.M.’s 12th, and the Scotch Brigade, 
•who received chem with the greatest steadiness, and by a con- 
tinued, close and well directed fire, repulsed them with con- 
siderable loss. 

“ This corps was accompanied in its precipitate retreat by 
a large body of horse, led, as we have since learnt, by the 
Sultan in person, which had been prepared to sustain . the 
attack if successful ; and by a brigade of infantry that for 
some time had maintained a heavy fire of musketry, princi- 
pally directed, and not without effect, at H.M.’s 74th Eegi- 
ment. 

“ Nearly at the same time that their cavalry charged our 
right, a largo division of the enemy's infantry had advanced on 
our left to attack the force commanded by Colonel Wellesley, 
and was broken by H.M.’s 33rd Regiment which led his 
column. 

“ At this critical moment, H.M.’s 19th Dragoons and two 
regiments of native cavalry, commanded by Major-General 
Eloyd, charged this retreating corps, and nearly destroyed it. 

‘The army continued to advance in a well-connected 
line, while that of the enemy retreated before it in the utmost 
confusion. Their cannon were drawn off, and after a short 
pursuit, the want of water not permitting to encamp 
upon the field of battle, the army returned to the vicinity of 
Mallavelly. 

“The 19th Dragoons, the 12th, 33rd, 74th and the Scotch 
Brigade, which alone of H.M.’s corps were engaged, were 
equally distinguished by their steadiness and gallantry. The 
25th Dragoons, although prevented by their remote situation 
from joining in the charge of the cavalry, w'as most eminently 
useful with the picquets under Colonel Sherbrooke in checking 
the advance of the largo corps of the enemy’s horse which 
menaced the right flank of the army till the conclusion of the 
action.” 

It was afterwards ascertained that Tipu’s loss amount- 
ed to about 2,000 men killed and wounded. British 
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casualties were cu., GG men, and 18 horscK, 

killed, wounded, and misaing. 

Immediately after Iho action at Malvalli, General siege ot 
Harris dulcrmincd to cross tho Cauvery. Tipu, how- 
over, anticipating that the Britiali army would take the 
same route to tiio capital which liad been taken in 1702, 
had destroyed all the forago in that direction, but 
General Harris defeated his project by crossing tho 
Cauvery at Sosilo on tlic 29th nod GUtli March and 
resumed his march on the Ut April. When the mtclh- 
gcnco of this skilful niovement reached tho cars of the 
Sultan, ho was deeply dejected. Assembling a council 
of his principal olliccrs at Bannur, “ Wo have,” ho 
observed with great emotion, **novv arrived at our last 
stage,” intimating that there was no hope. ” What is 
your determination?” ”To dio with you,” was the 
universal reply, and tho incctiog broke up bathed in 
tears, as if convened for the last time. In accordance 
with tho deliberation of this assembly, tliu Sultan 
ba&lcDcd to tho southern point of tho Island, and took up 
bis position at tho villago of Chandngul; but Gcncrai 
Harris again thwarted his plans, and making a circuit to 
tho left, safely reached tho ground towards tho west, 
occupied by General Abcrcromby in 1792, aud sat down 
before tho capital on tho Gth April, about 2 miles from 
the south'West face of tho fort, or exactly in the spacoof 
a month from the dato of his crossing tho frontier. 

Since iho year 1792 a now lino of intrcnchracnts had Tbo defence# 
boon constructed on this sido of Ibo fort, from tho Daulat paum?®*' 
Bagh to tho Periyapatam bridge, within six or soven 
hundred yards from the fort, thus avoiding tho fault of 
tho redoubts in 1792, which wero too distant to be 
supported by tbo gunsof tbo fort. Tho Sultan's infantry 
was now encamped between theso works and the river, 
u. or. VOL. n. IGG* 
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and on the same evening on which, the British army 
took up its position, a portion was attacked by Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, the future hero of Waterloo. Although 
this first attempt failed, success was achieved on the 
following morning, and strong advanced posts were 
established within 1,800 yards of the fort, with their 
left on the river and their right at Sultanpet. These 
two attacks are thus described by General Harris . — 

‘‘ His Majesty’s 12th Eegiment, and two battalions Madras 
sepoys under Lieutenant-Colonel Shawe, attacked a post 
occupied by the enemy in a ruined village about 2,000 yards 
from the fort, and in front of our left. 

" Colonel Wellesley, with H.M.’s 33rd Regiment, and two 
Bengal battalions, advanced soon after to scour, and occupy a 
wood near the village of Sultanpett about a mile to the right 
of the post attacked by Colonel Shawe, with which it was 
connected by a large water course then nearly dry, having a 
high strong bank, which winding round, and through, the 
wood, afforded perfect cover to a large body of the enemy’s 
troops. The attack under Lieutenant-Colonel Shawe was 
successful, but that on the wood failed from the intricacy of 
the position, and the darkness of the night. (Colonel Wellesley 
advancing at the head of his regiment, the 33rd, into the 
tope, was instantly attacked, in the darkness of the night, on 
every side by a tremendous fire of musketry and rockets. 
The men gave way, were dispersed, and retreated in disorder. 
Several were killed, and twelve grenadiers (these men were all 
murdered a day or two before the storm) were taken prisoners. 
{Life of Sir David Baird, Vol. I, page 191.) 

The enemy therefore continued to occupy the water 
course, whence, with musketry and rockets, they severely 
galled the troops posted in the village seized by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Shawe, during the whole of that night, and part of 
the succeeding day.” 


The attack on Sultanpet was renewed on the morning 
of the 6th by the same troops, strengthened by the 
Scotch Brigade and two Madras Battalions under Lieute- 
nant-Colonels Bowser and Haliburton, the whole under 
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Colonel Wellesley ;is before. Ltuuten.ml'Colonol Sluwo. 
al tbu Mine tune, piixhoil forward to tbe water course in 
hiu front with tho l‘2lb lUgiiucnt. iiupjiortcd by the tlank 
companicii of the 7>ilh. and four coin{x.tnnM of hopoys 
under Licutenanl'ColoncI WnUnce. which moved from 
Uio left of iho c.imp alorij' the water courittf, and turned 
Uic dank of tho i nemy. Thesonttacki) were MUccesaful and 
ploccii the lintish tn {xi^'Mictiof a htron;; hue of [>csta 
in their front along thu water courbc. extending from tho 
river Cauvery on the left, to the vdfage of Siiltanpct on 
the right, a distance of about two miles. 

While tho attention of the enemy was iKCUpicd in the 
defence of tbcho outpo&ts, Mu]or*Gencrul Kloyd marched 
off from tho rear of tho camp towards Penyapatuin with 
a strung detachment in order to meet Iho army from 
Bombay. Ho elTcctcd this ou thu Uth, and returned to 
Suriugapalain on tho l-Uh accomp.%nual by that army. 
Major-General Stuart crossed to tho northern bank of tho 
Cauvery on thu ICtli, and took upa (tosilion with his right 
on tho river, and his left on tho rocks near tho ruins of 
the Ecdgah redoubt. Thu next day hu detached Colonel 
Hart, with K.M.'s 70lh Begiment, and two battalions of 
sepoys, to dislodge the enemy from a villugu near tho bank 
of the river where it was intended to establish a battery 
to enfilade the south-wcslcra foco of tho fort, distant 
about 900 yards. From this day (17th April) the regular 
siego may bo said to dale. It was ultimately decided to 
storm at the western angle, across tho river. 

Colonel Hart having been joined by H.M.'s 7-lth, and a 
battalion of Madras sepoys sent across by General Harris, 
made his attack about sunset, and carried tho village. 

The position thus gained was called " Hart’s Post," 
and was armed on the 18th with a battory of six 18 
pounders, and two howitzers, 

Simultaneously with Colonel Hart’s attack, Major 
Macdonald, with the 2nd Battalion 12th Begiment ^ladras 
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Infantry, advanced from Shawe’s post to drive the enemy 
from a stream about 700 yards in front, which running 
from the Oauvery some 1,200 yards above the fort, and 
nearly parallel to the works, afforded cover for an extent 
of about 600 yards near an entrenchment which the 
enemy had thrown up at the ruins of a powder mill 
on an island formed by the Cauvery, and the stream in 
question. This service was ably executed, and the 
position, which became of importance, was named 
“ Macdonald’s Post.” On the next day, it was connected 
with “ Shawe’s Post ” by a trench. 

An examination of the provisions in camp having been 
made on the 15th, much anxiety was caused by the dis- 
covery that the supply of rice would not suffice for more 
than eighteen days’ consumption af the rate of half 
allowance to each fighting man. It was therefore deter- 
mined to detach Major-General Floyd towards Kaveripu- 
ram to meet, and bring on the detachment under Colonel 
Read which was escorting supplies. The General marched 
accordingly on the 19th, with all the regular cavalry, and 
the 3rd Infantry Brigade under Major Gowdie. 

On the evening of the 20th, Tipu’s entrenchment at the 
powder mill in front of Macdonald’s Post was attacked and 
carried by H.M.’s 73rd, and a battalion of Bengal sepoys. 

This detachment, under the general direction of Colonel 
Sherbrooke, was divided into three parties, one under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Moneypenny of the 73rd, another 
under the Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel St. John of the 
same regiment, and the third under Lieutenant- Colonel 
Gardiner of the Bengal army. During the night, this 
post was connected by a parallel with the works already 
established on the south attack, 

Tipu, in order to open communications, had written 
to General Harris on the 9th, affecting ignorance of the 
cause of hostilities; on which he was referred to the 
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Govcrnor-CK‘nor.irfi lollorn. Ho now on tho 20th pro* 
.1 confcrrnci\ arnl wm lurni«ho(} in reply with tho 
dmft of A prcliiuiiwry Irc.ily, to ba executed in twenty- 
four hoiin*, Ihn princijul conditions of which wore — tho 
cession of half of his renuinini* territories, the payment of 
two crorcs of rupees in two iD!>talmenUi and tho delivery 
of four of ins sons and four of his principal oOlcers as 
ho’tUgcs. But tho timo parvsed without ins acceptin^^ it. 

Before daylight on the *i2nd. tho advanced posts of tho 
Bomijay army were attacked by tho besieged in force, 
but lljcy were repulsed witli loss. Many of tho Krcnch 
troop*!, which led tho assault on this occasion, wero killed. 

About C o'clock tho same morning, fire w.as opened 
from a battery of four IS-pounders, and two howitzers 
which hod been constructed at tho |>owdcr mill. This 
firo wa.s aided by tliat of some field pieces placed near 
tlio b.anks of tlic river to tho left of Shawo‘s i>o$t, which 
dislodged tlio enemy from tlio positions from which 
they g.illcd the Bombiy troops in Hart s post. 

On the 2drd, fivo 18*poundcr& from tho battery at 
Hart's post enfiladed tho works of the south-west faco of 
the fort with great ciToct. On Iho same day, a small 
battery for two 12*pounder8 w'as erected about dOO yards 
in front of Shawo'a post. 

On tiio 21th and 25th, the battery nt tho {)owdcr mill 
was increased to 8 gnna. and tho approaches were consi- 
derably advanced, and further strengthened by a new 
battery for four guns, which commenced to firo on tho 
morning of tbo 2Gth. Thu rest of tho operations may bo 
described in tho words of General Harris’ Heport to tho 
Cominaoder-in-Chicf in India: — 

" It DOW bccamo nocossary to drive tho onomy from thoir 
advanced works in order to establish tho broaching battorios on 
tho spot thoy covered within 380 yards of tho walls of tho iort, 
upon tbo bank oi tho southorn branch ot tho Cauvory, along 
which thoy extended nearly parallel to tho south-west faco of 
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ihe forli of Seringapafcam, each flank strengthened by a kind of 
stockaded redoubt, that on their right placed on the angle 
formed by the separation of the river to embrace the island of 
Seringapatam, that on their left being a circular work nearly 
communicating with another a short distance in its front,, 
built to defend a stone bridge over the rivulet which formed 
the island on which our works were placed. 

“ The enemy’s attention was engaged by a well directed, 
and continued fire from the batteries at Hart’s post, and all 
those on the south attack which could bear on their entrench- 
ments, or the works which commanded them, until the 
moment of attack. As the sun set, the troops, arranged in 
two columns, advanced from the trenches. That on the left 
consisting of four companies of the Scotch Brigade, and four 
of Bengal sepoys, was commanded by Major Skelly, and 
assaulted the right of the enemy’s position. The right column 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Moneypenny of H. M.’s 
73rd Eegiment consisting of 4 companies of thac Eegiment 
and an equal number of Bengal Sepoys drew them from a 
great part of the works on their left. The success of these 
attacks enabled Lieutenant-Colonel Moneypenny’s division to 
occupy a water course, which running along the front of the 
enemy’s entrenchment, afforded some cover to the troops, 
while that of Major Skelly took post at the work near 
the small bridge which was afterwards distinguished by his 
name. 

The enemy however still possessing the circular redoubt 
on the left of their late posts from which they galled oui- 
troops in the newly acquired position, by a constant fire of 
musketry, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell of the 74th, who had 
just arrived from camp to relieve the corps on duty in the 
trenches, advanced rapidly with a small party of Europeans, 
attacked and routed the enemy, pursuing them over the great 
bridge across the Cauvery, penetrating a work raised for its 
defence, and spreading a general alarm. Profiting by the 
confusion occasioned by his advance, he retired with little loss 
within our posts. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell’s conduct on this occasion 
merited tlie highest praise ; the small party which he led con- 
sisted of the Light company of the 74th and a company of the 
Swiss regiment DeMeuron, a corps whose gallantry and zeal. 
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ou thitf, ami Q\cr>' o't'cr occasion Uuntij; thu biej^c. aro fully 
c<iua! to tint of our national troops* 

“ Although uvury i^jssihlo exertion hul l>ccn inado during 
tlio night to profit hy tho coiu|iarativo quiet LMijoycd by our 
after Licutonant'Coloncl Canipbell's attack* nnd a doublo 
detail of troops was employed on tins duty, they wore, on tho 
rooming of tho 27lh, still ex|)Obcd to a very dostructivo firo 
principally from tho circular work, which, under thu protection 
of tho fort, was again occupied by a largo body of tho enemy's 
iufautr)'. Lieutenant'Coloncl Wa))uce« with tbroo com{>anics 
of II. M.’s 7 Uli regiment, was ordered to dislorlgo them. This 
&cr\'ico ho ixirforrocd with that gallantry by whicii iiu has over 
l)cea dibtinguishod, and kept {xissession by securing bis men 
behind tho i>arapct of bis iKist. which from this timu boro his 
namo. In tho courbO of tbu succeeding night, tho upjiroachc.s 
wero dcet>oncd, and Wallaco's and Skclly’s jio&ts made i>cr*> 
fcclly tcoabto. 

“ On tho 28th and 29tli April, a battery for bix ISqioun* 
dors was erected on tho left of our most advanced trench, to 
bear on tho western angle of tho fort, irotn wliich it was 
distant 3G0 yards. Tho dilTiculty of convoying guns across 
tho water course deferred its opening till tho 30th in tho 
morning when its firo commenced with effect. Before tho close 
of tho day, tho outer wall was breached, ami tho main rampart 
of tho angle bastion oxtromoly shattered. During tho night, 
another battery for fivo guus was erected rather to tho right 
and front of that whicii had opened in tho morning. A [losi- 
tion for six howitzers was cleared in tho tranches near tho 
battery, and tho nature of tho bed of tho C.^uvery was ascer- 
tained by Lieutenant Fargubar of U.M.'s 74tb,and Lieutenant 
Halor of H. M.'s 73rd Regiroout who. attended by a small 
party of Luropcaus employed us pioneers, rc(]ucstcd to bo 
charged with this important and hazardous scrvico. 

“ On tho Ist May, a small battery of two IB-pounders to 
take off tho defences of eomo low works which boro obliquely 
on tho right of those already erected to breach, was constructed 
in their rear. 

“ Tho embrasures of tho six gun battery wero altered so 
as to coDccntrato tho whole breaching firo on tho curtain a 
short distance to tho right of tho western angle, and in front 
of a largo cavalier which it was also intended to destroy. A 
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new battery was likewise commenced at Hart’s post to increase 
the enfilading fire which had uniformly been kept up from the 
batteries there with the best effect, in order to favour the 
assault on the breach when practicable. 

“ On the 2nd May, the breaching batteries were opened 
early in the morning with admirable effect, and before the 
evening, the outer wall was perfectly breached, and the prin- 
cipal rampart considerably damaged. 

“ A magazine of rockets in the fort was, during the day, 
set on fire by a shot from the battery at Hart's post, which 
with all the other batteries, kept up an incessant, and 
extremely well directed fire on every part of the works within 
the range of the guns. This night a communication was made 
from the trenches to the edge of the river opposite the breach, 
and a sunken battery for four 12-pounders was commenced at 
a favourable situation between Shawe’s and Skelly’s posts, 
intended to enfilade the works on the southern face of the 
fort, and bear on some cavaliers which fired from a consider- 
able distance, but with much effect, on our batteries. 

“ On the evening of the 3rd May, the breach, which the 
enemy had attempted to repair on the night of the 2nd, 
appearing nearly practicable ; it was determined to make the 
assault in the course of the ensuing day ; and the night was 
employed in drawing from the Bombay army the detail of that 
force destined to share in this enterprise, in forming the plan, 
in arranging the troops, and in making every other necessary 
preparation which could tend to ensure its success.” 

The Sultan now again attempted negotiation, and was 
informed that the terms previously offered would be held 
open until three o’clock next day, but no longer. From 
this time, despair seemed to brood over him. But his 
ofificers were more alive to their duty at such a crisis. 

Before daybreak on the memorable 4th of May, the 
assaulting party, consisting of two thousand four hundred 
and ninety-four Europeans, and one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-seven Indians, under the command 
of General Baird, had taken their stand in the trenches 
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with scaling*l.nUlora ami olhcr implements ready. The 
Snltan liad persuaded l^imsclf tho assault would never bo 
matle by day-light. Ono o’clock, however, had been 
decided on as the hour. At that precise moment, General 
Baird, eager to sivcngo thu hardships ho had suiTcred 
within tlio walls of Scringapatim and tho secret massacro 
of his countrymen, stepped forward from tho trenches in 
full view of both armies, and drawing his sword, called 
on tho soldiers in a tone which thrilled along t)io trenches 
to “follow him and prove worthy of tho British name/’ 
His men rushed at once into the bed of the river. 
Though immediately assailed by musketry and rockets, 
nothing could withstand thulr ardour, and in less than 
seven minutes, tho forlorn hope reached the summit of 
the breach, and tficre hoisted the British (lag, which 
proclaimed to tho world that the fate of Tipii was decided. 

Tho following extract gives the details of the troops 
warned for the assault 

“The dank companies from the European (H.M/s 75tb 
and 77th, and tho Bomb.ay European regiment, 103rd Foot) 
corps borving in tho Bombay army, under Lioutonant'Colonol 
Dunlop, H.M.’s 77th regiuiout. Four from tho Scotch bridgo, 
and regiment DoMouron, under Colonel Slicrbrooko. Ton 
companies of Bangui, eight of Madras and six of Bombay sopoys 
under Lioutonant-Colonols Gardinor, Dalrympio, and Mignan of 
tho Company's service on thoso several ostablishmonts ; H.M.’s 
12th, 33rd, 73rd and 71th reginionts, 100 artillery undor 
Major Hobert Bell of tho Madras artillery, 200 of tho Nizam's 
infantry and tho corps of Eurojican and Native poincors, com- 
manded by Captain Dowse, formed tho corps ordered for tho 
assault; consisting of nearly, 2,300 European and 2,000 
Native troops, under tho immediate orders of ^lajor-Gonoral 
Baird, whom, from a knowlcdgo of his perfect merits as a 
Eoldior, I had selected to command on this important soivlco. 
Major-General Popham was directed to occupy tho tronchos 
during tho attack, in command of tho battalion companies of tho 
Swiss regiment DoMouron.and four battalions of Madras sepoys, 
forming a sustaining corps, to act if required in its support. 
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“ On the morning of the 4th May, the batteries kept up an 
incessant, and well directed fire on the breach and remaining 
defences of the fort, which was warmly returned by the enemy 
till noon, when as usual their fire slackened, and their attention 
was in some degree turned from the principal point of attack 
by the fire of the new four-gun battery which opened on the 
cavaliers, and southern face of the fort. 

* * -t: 

“ From knowledge of the customs of the natives of India, 
I judged that during the heat of the day the troops of the 
garrison would not be apprehensive of an assault, or prepared 
to make that obstinate resistance which at any other time I 
might expect to be opposed to our attack. I therefore directed 
it to take place at 1 o’clock. The troops passed the rugged 
bed of the Cauvery, w'hich opposite to the breach, was about 
280 yards in breadth, exposed to a very heavy fire from the 
still numerous artillery of the fort, crossed the ditch, and 
ascended the breach in despite of all opposition from the 
enemy, many of whom rushed down the slope to meet them. 
The assailants divided, as they had been instructed to do, at 
the summit of the breach, and although obstinately resisted by 
the enemy posted behind a succession of traverses thrown up 
across the ramparts, particularly on the northern face of the 
fort ; in two hours the whole of the works were occupied by 
our troops, and the British colors flying in the place. 

‘ The utmost degree of humanity was shewn to such of 
the enemy as asked the protection of the troops, but the large 
force in the place, their perseverance in resistance, and the 
formidable army encamped under its walls, rendered rapidity 
and energy necessary to the safety of the troops, and the 
success of the assault. The slaughter was in consequence 
very considerable. 

■ So soon as the ramparts were occupied, a detachment 
was sent to secure the palace, and protect the family of the 
Sultan from insult. A battalion of the 8th regiment of Madras 
sepoys was already formed in its front, to whom Monsieur 
Chapuis had surrendered his colors, and many of the French 
party under his command. (The part^’' of Monsieur Chapuis 
from the Mauritius consisted of 17 officers and 66 non-com- 
missioned and privates. The party of Monsieur Questin, being 
the remains of Lally’s corps, long in the service of Hyder and 
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Tippoo, con&istoil of 4 oOlcorst 45 nou'Coroinissionod and 
privates). After sonio communication mado through ilajor 
Allan, tho Deputy Quarter*nmstcr<Gcuoralof the army, Goucral 
Baird, with a dotachmeut of troops, was admitted into tho 
lulaca by two sons of tho Sultan on his promiso for their 
l)cr 80 ual safety. Theso princes wore sent to mo in camp, and 
it was soon after discovered that Tippoo had fallen under tho 
firo of a party of our troops who had mot him at a small gato 
in tho inner rampart on in's retreat from tho outer works on 
tho northern face. Uis body being found in this place, amidst 
a heap of slain, w'aa removed to tho palace, and recognised by 
his family and scr\'aQts>" (See below). 

« • • • 

Tho right attack under Colonel Sherbrooke was accom> n>gbt ktuck. 
panied by General Baird, and reached tho eastern face of 
the fort in less than an hour without having met with 
any serious opposition except near the Mysore gato wbero 
many men were kiKud and wounded. 

The left attack met with more resistance, the traverses atuck. 
on tho northern rampart having been resolutely held 
until the defenders became exposed to a Hanking fire 
from a detachment of tho 12th regiment, which had got 
on the inner rampart, and advanced parallel with tho 
main body of the column. With this assistance, Captain 
Lambton, who bad assumed command, vice Dunlop 
disabled on tho breach, forced tho traverses one after 
another, and drove the enemy to the northeast angle of 
the fort, where having perceived tho near approach of the 
right column, they fell into confusion, and great numbers 
were killed. Immediately after this, Captain Lambton 
joined General Baird near the eastern gate. 

The intermediate military conduct of Tipu may now SiUUu’a 
be glanced. It furnishes some aid to a just estimation of 
his character. For fourteen days preceding, the Sultan, 
who could not be convinced that the fall of his capital 
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was so near at hand, had taken up his quarters in the 
inner partition of the Kalaie Diddi, a water gate through 
the outer rampart on the north face of the fort. The 
troops on duty at the several works were regularly 
relieved but the general charge of the angle attacked had 
been committed to Sayyid Sahib, his father-in-law, 
assisted by Sayyid Gaffur, formerly an officer in the 
British service, who was taken prisoner with Colonel 
Braithwaite and was now serving Tipu. The large 
cavalier behind the angle bastion was committed to the 
charge of Monsieur Chapuis. The eldest of the princes, 
with Purnaiya, commanded a corps intended to disturb 
the northern attack, and the second prince was in charge 
of the Mysore gate and the southern face of the fort, 
while Kammar-ud-dln was absent watching Colonel 
Floyd. Among his own personal staff and attendants, it 
has been observed, that there was not one man of pro- 
fessional character. “ He fancied, the attachment of men 
raised by his own favour, to be more genuine and sincere, 
than the support of persons possessing established cha- 
racter and high pretensions ; and whenever a report was 
made of the alarming progress of the besiegers, these 
ignorant sycophants affected to ascribe it to fear. Seyed 
Ghoffar was early in the siege wounded in the hand, but 
did not confine himself. He saw distinctly what was to 
happen ; “ he is surrounded (said this excellent officer) 
by boys and flatterers, who will not even let him see 
with his own eyes. I do not wish to survive the result. 
I am going about in search of death, and cannot find it.” 
In the forenoon of the 4th May, he saw in common with 
other experienced observers, that the trenches were un- 
usually crowded, and concluded that the assault was 
about to be given ; nothing could persuade the Sultan 
and his flatterers, that the enemy would dare the attempt 
by day-light, and the killedar, Nedeem, one of the new 
men, was so grossly ignorant and destitute of all 
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rcllcction, as to make an issue of pay to some of tbo troops 
on duty, which c;\uscd their absence at tho moment of 
assault; tlio Sultan, however, m reply to tho report from 
Syed Gboflar, said it was pro|>cr to be alert, but that tho 
assault would be given at night : lucanwhilo that oiTiccr 
had satisfied himself by farther ob-ervatiou, than an hour 
would not elapso before it should commence, and in a 
state of rage and despair hurried towards the Sultan : 
*'l will go (seid he) and drag him to the breach, and 
make him sec by what a set of wretches he is sur- 
rounded : 1 will compel him to exert himself at this last 
moment." He was going, and met a party of pioneers, 
whom ho had long looked for in vain, to cut off tbo 
approach by the southern rampart, " I must first (said 
be) show theso people tho work they liavo to do," and in 
tho act of giving bis instructions, was killed by a cannon 
shot. 

" In tho mcaowhilc, Tipu, as if despairing of human aid, 
was seeking those dcluaivo means of penetrating into 
futurity, so familiar in the history of every country, and 
of even engaging supernatural aid, tbrougli the incanta- 
tions of the Brahmans, from whom bo bad merited tho 
most earnest prayers for bis destruction. Tbo Jebbum 
(Japam) at an enormous expense, was in progress ; and 
tho learning and sanctity of tbo high-priest at Cenapatam 
(Chennapatna), was farther propitiated by costly olTer- 
ings. The Sultan, in his early youth, treated with 
derision the science of astrology, and various statcmcDts 
are given regarding the completion of tho particular 
prediction, which made him a convert to its reality ; but 
it must have preceded tho luarriago of his eon to the 
daughter of the Bcbcc of Gannanore, and his discoveries 
at Coimbatore, in 1789, which he relates with considera- 
ble ostentation of bis own proficiency in the science. 
Either from chance, or from right judgment respecting 
objects more real than those of their pretended science, 
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the astrologers had exhibited to the Sultan a set of 
diagrams from which they gravely inferred, that as long 
as Mars should remain within a particular circle, the fort 
would hold out ; he would touch the limit on the last day 
of the lunar month, the 4th of May, and on that day 
they dared only to recommend, that the Sultan should 
present the prescribed oblations, for averting a calamity; 
which oblations were ordered to be prepared on the 3rd 
of May. On the morning of the 4th, about nine o’clock, 
he proceeded to the palace, bathed, and presented the 
oblation, through the high-priest above mentioned with 
the customary formalities ; and with the farther solemnity 
of attempting to ascertain the aspect of his fortunes by 
the form of his face reflected from the surface of a jar of 
oil, which constituted a part of the oblation ; a result 
depending on mechanical causes, by which the reflection 
of any face may be formed to any fortune.” 

Having finished these ceremonies about the hour ’ of 
noon, he returned to his accustomed station, and shortly 
afterwards ordered his usual mid-day repast, when intel- 
ligence was brought of the death of Sayyid Gaffur ; he 
was greatly agitated at this event, but said “ Seyed 
Ghaffar was never afraid to die,” and ordered another 
officer to take his place- He then sat down to his repast, 
which he had scarcely finished when a report was made 
to him of the actual assault, and he hastened to the 
breach along the northern rampart. He mounted with 
a few attendants and eunuchs, and when within two 
hundred yards of the breach fired several times with his 
own hands at the assailants, under cover of a traverse. 
But seeing that his men had either fled or lay dead, and 
that the assailants were advancing in great numbers, he 
retired along the rampart, slightly wounded, and meeting 
one of his favourite horses, mounted him and proceeded 
eastward till he came to the gateway leading into the 
inner fort, which he entered with a crowd of fugitives. 
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/iv.tn tho t>a<h4C| Lul l*alh nia^Ur aJitl ^^nranl fcU in the 
aiUmjA »-n -t hcaji of dca4 an4 JyiKjJ. Tipu'* other 
atUndanU U.tatr.^4 a |uUn'|mn an«l ptacol hnn in it, 

U;l Kd c«;tnT€4 nivivo out of it. Wh.ilc lie by with 
th(> lower {»tt of hi* l»:iiy bunM uuJernrath tiu* »bin, 
the ^olJ h;:chJo of \u% l<ll cicUol lijccuf nhly of a wlJicr, 
who alkmpU'J to uio<j it. Ti|m wutoJiin;; up a vaon! 
male a cut at hhn, but tho ^rcoaihrr ^hol him thniu^;!} 
the Umptc, ami thui terminate*) hta cat thiy carter, lie 
\\t% then in htn fortY<M\cnUt year and h.vl ret^^ned 
oocntctn )cara. 

So iun;; aa iha Sultan waa prv&cnl, a |K)rliun uf hu n.# Marti* 
troops on iho north *id«J made ctforlt al rcnihUnco ami 
hit* Krcndi corps jxrMVcrcd in it for fcomo tiniu longer, 
but they were, an noted above, i>ooti quelled. Iiuniediatcly 
alter the auauU, Colonel (aftcnv.trdftStr AIux.indcr) Alien 
and Geni‘r.al liaird ha&kncd to tlia phcc in the ho{>u of 
finding the Sultan. Tliu inirnttcs, including two princes 
who were thcmselv(.s iguonvnt of his fate, bolemnly denied 
his presence, but the donbU of the Colonel and the General 
were not satinfiod. Thu princes were o&bured of protec- 
tion and removed under military honours to the Britisli 
camp, and the palace was thoroughly searched with tlio 
exception of iho rr/iJmi, but all to no purpose. At last, 
tho Gcncrarti tlircats extorted from tho unwilling killcdar 
the diactosiirc of the secret that tho Sultan lay wounded 
in tlin gate ; and hero after a search in tho promiscuous 
and ghastly Iieap of slain, tho body was discovered. It 
M. or. VOL. a. 1G7 
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was removed to the palace in a palanquin and next day- 
consigned with all military honours to its ■ last resting- 
place at the Lal-Bagh by the side of Haidar All. The, 
solemn day closed with one of the most dreadful storms 
that ever visited this part of the country. 

Although all accounts concur in describing the resistance 
to the right column as having been much less vigorous 
than that opposed to the left attack, yet the casualties in 
the former somewhat exceeded those in the latter. 

Tipu’s force amounted to about 21,800 men, of whom 
13,750 regular infantry were in the fort, and the remain- 
der in the entrenchments on the island. Their loss was 
not accurately ascertained, but has been computed at 
about 40 men killed and wounded per diem during the 
siege. 

During the night of the 4th, almost every house in the. 
town was plundered, and it was not until the 6th that 
Colonel Wellesley, who had been appointed to command 
in the fort, reported that the plundering had been stop- 
ped, the fires extinguished, and that the inhabitants were' 
returning to their homes. In the interim, several men. 
had been executed, and a number flogged, for plundering,; 

Niue hundred and twenty-nine pieces of ordnance were 
found in the fort, of which two hundred and eighty-seven 
were mounted on the works. There was also a very 
large quantity of gunpowder, round shot, small arms, and, 
military stores of different kinds. The artillery, however, 
when examined in detail, does not appear to have been, 
of a very formidable description, as there were no fewer , 
than 436 guns throwing balls under five pounds. Out of 
373 brass guns, 202 were from Tipu’s own foundry, 77 
were English, and the rest Erench, Dutch and Spanish; 
of the 466 iron guns, only 6 were from Tipu’s foundry, . 
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2G0 having been o( foreign, and 200 of English make. 
Of CO mortars and cohorns, 22 were TipiVs, tho rest 
English and foreign. Tho howitzers, 11 in number, had, 
with one exception, been cast in Seringapatam. 

A few days after the storm, tho sons of Tipu, Purnaiya 
tho Minister, Kammar-ud*dm, and most of the Sultan’s 
principal officers, came in, and surrendered. 

Major-General Floyd returned to Seringapatam on the 
11th, having been joined near tho head of the Kavoripuram 
pass by tho detachments under Colonels Read and Brown. 

Colonel Bead, having delivered n large supply of pro- 
visions at tho head-quartera of tho army near Kilaman- 
galam on the 8th March, returned to Bayakota in order 
to complete the equipment of his detachment. This 
having been cflectcd, ho proceeded to make himself master 
of tho forts on tho frontier. Ho took Sulagiri by storm 
on tho 24th March with the loss of a few men, and on 
tho 30th tho fort of Peddauaikdrug capitulated on being 
Bummoned. A few days afterwards be received orders 
to make his way to Kaveripuram as quickly as possible, 
there to meet Colonel Brown, after which tho united 
detachments were to move on through the pass to join 
General Floyd who was waiting to escort tho convoy to 
Seringapatam, a precaution deemed necessary on account 
of the presence in tho neighbourhood of a strong force under 
Kammar-ud-dfn. Colonel Bead arrived at Kaveripuram 
on the 22nd April. The fort surrendered the same day, 
and as there were no signs of Colonel Bro^vn, Read 
marched on the 23rd and reached Marenhalli at the top 
of the pass on the 27th, the distance being 30 miles, and 
the road extremely bad. 

The next few days were spent in getting the convoy 
up, and by the end o£ the month. Colonel Bead joined 
General Floyd at Kowdahalli, a few miles further on. 
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forts early in April, Ho vr.u th-ni «r:ro,-:f,K4 to liOit-ni nii 
UKirch to K ivcrinnrauj. Un.t 4nvin.,' to tho l> i-hvj -s ot tlie 
roads, hi' liid not rimrh tho pi':. 0 !< ijn::! the I d M-iV. On 
tiu: tkh, ho join.-.l (h-n-aral l‘’lf>yti and Creilouel lh.;'ul at 
Kowdahalli, and on tlio 1 Uh. the '.vnolr, lo.jytisior vritu 
the convoy, arrived at Serinoap.itann. 

Lieutunani-Clcnera! Stu.ivt '.vith, th-t fh>:nhay army 
marched for the M alaha.r Chi.!, .t on tlva CUh May in order 
to occupy the province of CamusL 

On the 1 7th, Ctilonc! Uaa-d ’.va i dot iched to take poi- 
sesaion of S;tvandruo, Kopaldrr.j^, ija!i;4a!orc, Xandidrtig, 
and other places in the My-iorc country, all of which 
were {^iveu up without resistance. 

Colonel 15rown's dehichmeni, minu.; the Madras L'iuro- 
peau regiment, left near Herlngapatam, and the Isfi 
battalion dnd regiment ordered to join Colonel Read, 
returned towards the soutl) on the ’2’2mi, and took posses- 
sion of the district of Coimbatore. 


On the 2dth of the same month, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bowser, with part of the Hyderabad Subsidiary force, 
viz., the ‘2ud battalion ^nd regiment, and the 1st battalion 
11th regiment, together with a body of the Niaaiu's 
troops, was detached to occupy Gurrumkonda, Gooty, 
and other places which it had been determined to make 
over to the Nizam. 

H.M.’s 33rd regiment, the Scotch brigade, the 2ad 
.battalion 3rd, the '2ud battalion 9th, and the 2nd battalion 
12th regiment N. I., with a proportion of artillery, were 
placed in garrison at Seringapatam, while General Harris 
encamped in the neighbourhood with the main body, to 
prepare for further operations, and to make arrangements 
for the settlement of the Mysore country. 


Prize Money. Qn the 2nd June, the Governor- General in Council 
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the diiitrihuUon of tliu treasure and 

jewels capturv*} in the fort (€htiiu.tUtl at X’ l,l id/2lt)), 
and the r^M^rvation of the ordnance, aintnunilion. and 
luititar^* alorcfi, until the rccci|it of instructious from 
Knglaud. 

Popular belief has lonj; ascribed TIpu's final fall to llio ^ 

treachery of Mine of his utUcers. Mir UuKuin Alf 
Klnnani, who gives hoiuo colour to this belief, is not 
dcfinilo in hia accusatiou, but he distinctly alleged that 
Bayyid GuiTur was diverted from his Kuccevsful and gallant 
defence of the MehUb Pagh by (ho treaclicry uf tiiu 
cncmicaof thu Sutlun " and that his recall from it. resulted 
in the I'lngliah troops attacking and taking it and filling 
it with artillery and musketeers and run on their 
approaches towards the fort. Kext, Klrmani mentions that 
Tipu was prevented on acting on Mens. Chapuis' advice 
that he and his family should quit the fort and retire to 
Sira or Chitaldrug and detach a body of hts troops to 
oppobo tho infidels, or if ho thought best ho might deliver 
him (lilons. Chapuis) and tho rest of tho French up to 
tho Kuglish. and then an accommodation might l)o mado 
between tho contending parties, or if ho chose, hu could 
give up tho breached walls of tho fort to tho charge of 
Mons. Lally, for defence, without, however, allowing 
Lally to bo subject to tho intcrfcrcnco or control of tho 
Sultan's Indian olljccrs." Tipu, it is added, refused to 
accept tho suggestion of the surreuder of Chapuis and his 
countrymen, "even if our kingdom should bo plundered 
and laid waste," and'as regards tho remainder of Mons. 

Chapuis’ " excellent advice," as Klrmani styles it, 
consulted his Dewan Mir S.adak (whom ho invariably 
calls " the villain ") who, he adds, ** in furthcranco of his 
own views and projects," said: — 

" It must bo well known to your Highness that this 
I)coplo (tho French) novor kept faith with any ono, and your 
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Highness may be woll assured, fchafe if you give up fcbe fort to 
their care and defence, that at that very moment it will fall 
into the possession of the English, for both these people (the 
English and the Erench) consider themselves originally of the 
same tribe, and they are in one heart and language.” 

Tipu's mind was, we are told, by the “ villain’s ” 
misrepresentations turned from “ the right path.” The 
city walls had been meanwhile battered and breached, 
and Tipu prepared to “ quit the city with his treasure, 
valuables and zenana, and also all his elephants, camels and 
carriages were kept in readiness to move at the shortest 
warning.” Before acting on his resolve, Tipu, it is said, 
held a consultation on the subject of his departure with 
his Amirs. Badruzaman Khan “inconsiderately” opposed 
it on the ground that it would discourage his troops and 
added that thereby “ the bonds of union in the garrison 
of the capital will be broken asunder.” Tipu, on 
hearing this, looked up — Klrmani states — towards the 
heavens, and sighing deeply said, “ I am entirely resigned 
to the will of God, whatever it may be ” and forthwith 
abandoned his intention of quitting the capital. The 
articles packed, however, still remained, ready for removal 
in the treasury. About this time, Ghazikhan, the celebrated 
commander of Haidar’s irregular infantry and cavalry 
was, it is said, “ put to death in prison by the hands of 
the Sultan’s executioners at the instigation of the same 
traitor (the Dewan).” In fact, he adds, “ though the 
walls of the fort were battered down, still the informa- 
tion was withheld from the Sultan.” At length, however, 
we are told, “ on tlie twenty-seventh of Zi Kad, from 
some secret source, he (Tipu Sultan) became acquainted 
with the treachery of certain of his servants ; and the 
next morning he wrote with his own hand a list of some 
of their names and having folded it, gave it to Mir 
Moyiniuddin ; with instructions to put his orders therein 
contained into execution that night (that is, to put those 
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uai:;c J ta tn Jo kUtn^^thcn hit Gotc mmcnL” 

The Mir. ni.1 hne-wju^j uhrJ. it csnitinc*!, opcncil Iho 
j.^jvrr 4:;'J jxrujif.i it m fuU DuttAf A tncni.tl ?-crt.\«t 
who cv>«M tcAi! fts4 vtnU?. hap|xnc4 Jo ca.>l hu “unlucky 
c;o“ ui»^;» »J AJiJ MW »l CijaU»Dc4 '• the naino cf ihd 
Ivtni* Dcvian Jhp tlril in Jho h»t.“ Hu imtncvltaJcly 
U;e ncv«A lo ihu Ucw;ui« who kept on the rUcri .tl !si» own 
<}Uai*<crs anJ ul about niu!*<!ay tent for tho (ro^^ptal-tJioncii 
tn the w&iUft near the Ucach tnt«lcr pretence of iJn>lnhti* 
tin^; liicir pay .-uneng them an-J haTiiii; coUccictJ them 
near the Al! rem-unc^ looking; out fur what ill* 

lack mi;jht lno;f forth.** Colonel Milcunotca m connection 
%fiUi thu that Klrnuni **caid<nily ftupjvo'.o winio 

ixcrrt ccfrci|«j«dtacc or intcihijcnco Ixiucon the I>cw.v» 
Mir isadik and the Kn^ti4}(K'n<.rA}.or«omo ct hi« ttaff/* 
There (1 no contlrrnvtiou cf thu auj^i^cttion in any other 
authority. Nur i& there any confirmation cither for tho 
other au^i^catioa .-vlw njo/lc hy Klrm&ni. that .after he 
heard cf iho death of Hotyid (i.affur, tho Sullen “uumu* 
diaU'ly left off eating and wo-abed hi» hondu, iciyin;;, ' wo 
olw) aiiolt feoon depart/ and then mounted hit hor^o and 
proceeded by tho rood of tholVatcrn on tho river, which 
U colled in tho Kinhiri tKoim.-ul.-O l.-uij^ua^o, Huh Vu(ldi» 
towards tlio lb;; or wcjiUm battery. The Sulliin’d 
enemies, however, who wero looking out for op{)ortunitica 
to betray him, tkS boon .as the worthy Syud was slam, 
mode ai>ign.ai from tho fort by holding out white Inrnd* 
kcrchicfa to tho Ktigiish boldierti, who were obscinblcd in 
tlic rivuE ready for tho assault, informing them of that 
ovent, and accordingly at about twenty minutes after 
mid'day, tho I^uropeau and other regiments mounted tho 
walls by tho bruoch, and before tho SuUun's troops could 
bo collected to man (ho wmKs and bastions of that flank 
of tho works, they with but little labour took tho fort. 
The garrison, although they quickly catno to tho rcecuo 
and the repuho of. their enemies, and with sword and 
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musket, steadfastly resisted them, still as on all sides so 
much disorder and confusion reigned, that remedy was 
hopeless, they mostly threw away their shields and 
dispersed and left their women and wealth to the soldiers 
of the enemy, covering their shameless heads with the 
dust of cowardice and disgrace. It was about the time 
that the Sultan’s horse and followers arrived near the 
flag battery, that the lying Dewan followed in the rear 
and shut up the Postern before mentioned, blocking it 
up securely, and thereby closing the road of safety to the 
pious Sultan, and then under pretence of bringing aid, 
he mounted his horse and went forth from the fort and 
arrived at the third gate (of the suburb) of Gunjam, where 
he desired the gate-keepers to shut the gate as soon as 
he had passed through; while, however, he was speak- 
ing, a man came forward and began to abuse and revile 
him, saying, “ Thou accursed wretch, thou hast delivered 
a righteous prince up to his enemies, and art thou now 
saving thyself by flight ? I will place the punishment of 
thy offence by thy side ” ; this man then with one cut 
of his sword struck the Dewan off his horse on the 
ground, and certain other persons present crowding round 
him soon despatched him, and his impure body was 
dragged into a place of filth and uncleanness and left 
there. Mir Moyiniuddin being wounded fell into the ditch 
and died there. Shere Khan Mir Asof, also, was lost 
in the assault and was never after heard of, — when the 
Sultan, the refuge of the world, saw that the opportunity 
for a gallant push was lost (some copies say lost, and 
some not), and that his servants had evidently betrayed 
him, he returned to the Postern or sally port, but not- 
withstanding he gave repeated orders to the guards to 
open the gate, no one paid the slightest attention to 
him ; nay, more, Mir Nudim, the Killadar himself, 
with a number of foot soldiers, was standing at this time 
on the roof of the gate, but he also abandoned his faith 
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and allegiance, and placing hiK foot in the path of 
disloyalty (took no uotico of his master)." 

Kiriuani adds : — 

"To bo concise, when tho storming inrly firing furiously 
as thoy advanced, arrived near Iho SulUtn, ho. courageous as a 
lion, attackcil thorn with tho greatest bravery, and although tho 
place (said to havo been a gateway) whoro ho stood was very 
narrow and conCued, bo HtiU with his match'lock and his 
sword killed two or tlirco of tho enemy, but at length having 
received several mortal wounds iti tho faco, ho drank tho 
cup of Martyrdom." 

In keeping with the charge of treachery that Klnurmi 
prefers against Dewan Mir Sadik, Mir Nadim and others, 
is his moralization at the burial of tho Sultun's body in 
the mausoleum of bis father, on tho right side of his 
tomb— ‘‘There rested (the body) from tho treachery 
and malice of faithless servants and cruel enemies." 

Wilks, who had easy access to all the documents of 
the time and had enquired of those intimate with Tipu, 
and had survived tho final struggle, nowhere suggests 
treachery. As regards Mic Sadik, he does not even 
mention his death, though Colonel Allan, in bis account 
of the campaign, records tho fact that bo " was killed by 
the Sultan's troops endeavouring to make his escape." 
Colonel Allen writes “ Raja Cawn (Tipu’s favorite 
servant) is of opinion that Tippoo’s object, when com- 
pelled to retreat, was to reach the Palace ; and that be 
intended to have put an end to himself and his family, 
to avoid that disgrace, to which bis women would have 
been exposed, in the fury of the storm. He had too 
much reason to dread tho meeting of our Europeans." 
Similarly, in explaining tho movements of Tipu after the 
English troops had gained the ramparts and the confu- 
sion that in consequence resulted among the besieged, 
which soon “ became irreparable," Wilks says: — "The 
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Sultan had received a slight wound and mounted his 
horse a few minutes before this occurrence ; if an 
attempt at flight had been his object, the water-gate was 
near, and his escape was more than possible ; he took the 
direction of the body of the place through the gateway 
of the interior work, with intentions, which can only be 
conjectured, and were not perhaps distinctly formed in 
his own mind ; the most sanguine hope could only have 
led to an honorable capitulation in the palace ; to close, 
the gate of the interior rampart, if practicable, would 
have been unavailing for the purpose of defending the 
inner fort ; for these works were no longer defeasible 
after General Baird had passed the point of their 
junction ; and the rampart which he now occupied was 
itself a part of the interior work. Among the conjectures 
of those who were chiefly admitted to the Sultaun's 
intimacy, in the last days of his existence, was one 
founded on obscure hints which had escaped him, of the 
intention to destroy certain papers, to put to death his 
principal w'omen, and to die in defence of the palace. 
He was destined to a fall more obscure and unnoticed.- 
There is no smell of treachery here. But it- must be 
remarked that Wilks habitually writes from what might 
be termed the “usurper’s” point of view and not from 
that of those whom he oppressed. His justification must 
he that at his time there was no difference perceived 
between the de facto and de jure positions of the usurpei^: 
and the ruling sovereign, to whom he owed allegiance and 
who was still in. existence,, though neglected and even 
plundered to the last degree. Whatever the truth in this 
oharge of treachery, there is no doubt that the memory of 
Mir Sadak is still held in execration and his name has 
become a byword for treachery and scorn among the 
masses of the country. So vilely, indeed, is he regarded 
that the mere mention of his name is enough to rouse 
in people the worst sentiments against him ending in a 
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contomptuous spitting on tho ground, indicative of their 
utmost contempt for him and his memory. His alleged 
faithless disregard for his master's interests appears to be 
the one thing remembered about him, despite the century 
and a quarter that has elapsed since his death. 

Colonel Allan in a brief characterization suggests that 
" It is impossible that Tippoo could have been beloved by 
bla people. Tiio Musscimea certainly looked up to him as 
tbo head of their faith ; by them, perhaps, his death is 
rc;;rcttcd but they could not havo boon attached to him, by 
atfcclion ; or why tho necessity (ho asks) of that barbarous 
policy, which Tippoo was constrained to adojit of keeping in 
closo conGnoment in tho fort at Soringapatam, tho families of 
his principal oQiccra and of his troops in goncral." 

He records tho fact that tho report of Tipu having 
" inhumanly " murdered tho unfortunate Kuropcans who 
fell into his bands during tbo siege, had been confirmed. 
Their bodies had been actually dug up. They had, it 
would appear, been strangled in tbo b'ort by Tipu’s orders 
on the 2Bth April (1799), tho day, perhaps tbo very hour, 
writes Colonel Allan, that Tipu was writing a letter to 
General Harris, prosposing to send ambassadors to camp 
to negotiate the peace, >vas this deed perpetrated I Of 
tho real character of this Prince, *' ho remarks, '* wo 
hitherto have been ignorant! but now it will be placed 
in its true light. That he was suspicious, vindictive, 
cruel and hurried away by tho sadder impulse of passion, 
to which he was subjected oven without any apparent 
provocation, is certain and probably it will be found that 
ho was more deficient in Military talents, and others as 
essential to govern an extensive kingdom than has been 
generally imagined.” 

The capture of Seringapatam and the glorious termina- 
tion of the Mysore War* were celebrated with great 
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form. There' w.es in iho fiul view of his counlcnjncc. 
an ap|K.iranco of which wore ufT on farther 

ob»cr\.ition : ami his bubjccts did not f(e! that it inspired 
(he terror or ropccl, wliich in common willi his fntlier, 
lie dohjred to command. Hydcr’n lap^.c from dignity into 
low and vui;;ar ^cotding was amon;* the fav\ pomt-i of 
imitation or resemblance, but in one it inspired fear, in 
the other ridicule. In iiiOht instances exhibiting a 
contrast to tiiu character and tnanneni of liis father, ho 
6{K}ke in a loud and unharmonioUH tone of voice : ho was 
extremely garrulouit, and on supcrtictal subjecU. delivered 
his {M>ntimenU with plausibility. In exterior appearance, 
ho .itToctcd tho fioldicr: in his toilet, the distinctive habits 
of the Miusalinan ; ho thought han1mev4 Uf be milic.itcd 
by a plain unincumbered attire, which he equally exacted 
from llioae around him. and the long robe and trailing 
drawers were banished from hi» court. Ho had heard 
that some of the monurcli’i of antiquity marched on foot 
lit the head of their nrmic.-i. and ho would hometimes 
00*001 a similar exhibition, with his musket on Iiis 
hhoulder, Ilut lie w.is usually mounted, and attached 
great im^xirtanre to horsemanship, in which ho was 
conhidcred to excel. Tho convoyanco in a palankeen 
ho derided, and in a great degree prohibited, even to the 
aged and infirm : but in all this tendency, there was os 
much of avarice us of taete. lie was a minute reformer 
in every department, to tho extent of abridging, with 
other cxpcDBCs of the palace, the faro of liis own 
table, to tho p]c.a&urcs of which ho was constitutionally 
indiUcrent; and oven in the dress of hia menial servants, 
ho deemed rc.spcctablc attire to boa mark of unnecessary 
extravagance. 

" Of the vernacular languages, ho spoke no other than 
Hindustani and Kanarcso; but from a sm.iUcciug in 
Persian literature, ho considered himself as the first 
phito-sopher of the ago. Ho spoke that language’ with 
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Buffcrcil the fate familiarly known to attach to that 
absurd pretension ; tho machino stood still, becauso tho 
master would not let it work, A secret emissary had 
been sent to Poona, ho rciK>rtcd, and reported, and repre- 
sented that his cash was expended ; after tho lapse of 
sovend months, Tippoo delivered a foul draft to tho Secre- 
tary — let this bo despatched to A. U., at Poona. Hero 
I am, said the emissary; ho had returned for some weeks 
from mere necessity ; ho had represented himself daily 
at tho durbar, and could nover before attract notice. Tho 
Suliaun for oncu hung down hta head. 

“ Tho ruling passion for innovation absorbed the proper 
hours for current business: and failures of cxpcriincut, 
obvious to tho whole world, were the topics of his 
incessant boast as the highest edorts of human 
wisdom. Hyder was an improving monarch, and 
exhibited few innovations. Tippoo was an innovating 
monarch, and made no improvements. One bad a 
sagacious and i)OWGrful mind; the other a feeble and 
unsteady intellect 

“ There was (says one of my manuscripts) nothing of 
permanency in his views, no solidity in his councils, and no 
coofidcDco on tho part of tho governed ; all was innovation on 
his part, and tho fear of further novelty on tho part of others ; 
and tho order of to*day was expected to bo xovorsod by tho 
invention of to>morrow. It may bo affirmed of his principal 
measures however specious, that all had a direct tendency to 
injure tho finances, undermine tho Government, and oppress 
the people. All the world was puzxlod what distinct character 
should bo assigned to a sovereign who was never the same. 
Ho could neither bo truly characterized as liberal or parsi- 
monious ; as tyrannical or benovolont; as a man of talents, 
or as destitute of parts. By turns, bo assumed tho character 
of each. In one object alone ho appeared to bo consistent, 
having perpetually on his tongue the projects of jehad — holy 
war Tho most intolligont and sincere woU-wishors of tho 
' house concurred in tho opinon of his father, that bis heart 
and head were both defective, however covered by a plausible 
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as a tYr.int ; comiiari&on inAilo him nimoikt 
M^cm mcrcifu! ; Ihu pnsonfin» hAtlcd tho mtclli* 

{;cnc« of *rijnii)o'!i acccKStoii: ami ihoy Ic.irncd U> mourn 
f(jr Iho tlc.'.lh of llydcr. 

“ Tlie tolerant fijiiril of Ilydcr reconciled to his usurju- 
tian the meml/crs of every i*cct; npproprialu tafenls 
regulated his choice of infttrumcutt, to the entire cxeln- 
Mon of reltgtuUH prcfercnco; and it may lk> nHirmcd that 
he \v.vn»irvcd with o^jual 7.cal by men of every persua- 
nion. Iljdor wasbcldom wrong, and Tip{K>i seldom right 
in hiS cbtnnato of character ; and it is qnoled as a marked 
example, that Hydor knew Scyed Saheb to be a tolerably 
good man of bu-sinei^s, L'ut neither n bravo nur uMgacious 
boldicr; and ac'^ordingly» never employed him m an 
im^Kirtant military trust. Tipjmo in the campaign of 17U0, 
iiad iiimikulf degraded him for incapacity, but m 17UD. 
committed tho ^xist of danger, and the fate of itmpirc to 
the bame incompetent hands. A dark and intolerant 
bigotry excluded from Tip|>oo’s choice alt but tho true 
believers; and unlimited iicmccution united m detcbla* 
tion of his rule every Hindu iti his dominions. In tho 
Hindu, no degree of merit was a paH&{}orl to favour; in 
the Muf^alman, no crime could ensure displeasure. 

**ln one solitary instance, the suppression of drunken* 
ness, ho promoted morals without tho merit of virtuous 
intention; bigotry exacted tho literal version of a text 
generally interpreted with laxity; arrogance suggested 
that he waa tho only trno cominuntator ; and the ruling 
passion whispered that tho incasuro was now. Both 
sovereigns were equally unprincipled ; but Hyder had a 
clear undisturbed view of the interests of ambition ; in 
Tip[x)o, that view was incessantly obscured and perverted 
by tho meanest passions. Ho murdered his English 
prisoners, by a selection of tho best, becauso ho hated 
their valour; ho oppressed and insulted his Hindu 
subjects, because ho hated a religion which, if protected, 
M. or. VOL. II. 108 
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would have been the best support of his throne ; and he 
fawned, in his last extremity, on this injured people, 
when he vainly hoped that their incantations might 
influence his fate; he persecuted contrary to his interest; 
and hoped, in opposition to his belief. Hyder, with all 
his faults, might be deemed a model of toleration, by the 
professor of any religion. Tippoo, in an age when persecu- 
tion only survived in history, renewed its worst terrors; 
and was the last Mohammedan prince, after a long 
interval of better feeling, who propagated that religion 
by the edge of the sword. Hyder’s vices invariably 
promoted his political interests ; Tippoo’s more frequently 
defeated them. If Hyder’s punishments were barbarous, 
they were at least efficient to their purpose. Tippoo’s 
court and army was one vast scene of unpunished pecu- 
lation, notorious even to himself. He was barbarous 
where severity was vice, and indulgent where it was 
virtue. If he had qualities fitted for empire, they were 
strangely equivocal ; the disqualifications were obvious 
and unquestionable ; and the decision of history will not 
be far removed from the observation almost proverbial 
in Mysore, “ that Hyder was born to create an Empire, 
Tippoo to lose one. ” 

A French ^ Tipu had Continuously in his service French Officers and 

M. M^haud^s artificers of every kind. Their help he valued and their 

sketch. alliance he sought at every step. A view of what a typical 
representative of that nation thought of him — of his 
military talents and political wisdom — seems necessary as 
a corrective to the English view set forth above. The 
following is a translation from the French of a sketch of 
Tipu’s career and character, that was issued about 1816, 
being based on a'^work by M. Michaud published in Paris 
in 1809, entitled Histoire des prog res de la chute de 
V empire de Mysore, sons les regnes d'Hyder-Aly et de 
TippooSaib . — 
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"Fcth-Aly-Kh.an, coinraonty calM Tippoo Haib, born about 
17-19. was tho son of thn celohnitc*! riyt]cr>Aly>Khan. sovereign 
of a powerful empire which ho lia<l usur|)ctl from tho young 
Itaj il) of Mysore, of which his genius and his conquests liad 
given him ]>osscssion. On tho ticath of his father, December 
7, I7b2. tlio young Tip|>oo fotiiul binisolf heir to a territory of 
twenty-seven thousatul square mit*‘s» of which the revenues 
amountod to nearly fifty million francs, and an army of ono 
hundred and fifty thousind men. At the news of tho daith of 
llydor-Aly, tho KngUsh. commanded by General Mathews, 
entered Mysore. Tip|>oo Saih. forced to Icavo tho Cnrnutio 
which ho bad just taken, hastenuil to tho succour of his States; 
suniriscd tho English in tiio plains of Canara ; touted them : 
took prisoners tho whole of General Mathews* army ; and 
avenged with tho greatest ferocity tho cruollics tho English 
bad committed in tho low’ii of Aumaporo (Ananlaptir). After 
faomo other successes, hu concluded a jicaco with England, 
whicli lasted eight years. During tliis time, Tippoo occupied 
himself in ameliorating tho internal condition of Iiiscmpiio; 
and continued to cultivate tho friendly relations winch had 
long existed botwen tho Franeb and tho sovereign of Mysoro. 
Eut impelled by tho iiniietuosity of his character, and by tho 
romcmhrunco of his former successes, ho resolved to put into 
execution tho project of his fithor, and to again mako fresh 
efforts to oust tho English from India. With this object in 
view, ho sent throo amhasstdore to tho Court of Versailios. 
Tlioy woro received with diatiuctioo, but failed to sccuro tho 
help they had solicited. On their roturn to India, they unceas- 
ingly vaunted the riciios, the jiovvor. and tho happiness of 
Franco, until Tippoo, tired of their discourse, ordered two of 
them to bo put to death. 

A fresh w’arsoon arosohotween England and Mysore. In 
1700, Tippoo was boaten in a battle in Travancoro, and lost 
many pieces of cannon, his turban, his jewels, and his palan- 
quin. Tho following year tho English laid siego to Bangalore, 
and took possession of that pLico. wbero tho general of tho 
Sultan perishoJ in the assault. Cornwallis marched against 
Soringapatam ; but famine, floods and contagious diseases 
forced tho English to raise tho siego. Tho third compaign in 
this war was yet more disastrous to tho Sultan. Tho Mahrattas 
and tho Soub^h of tho Deccan joined forces with the English. 

M. or. VUL. II. 1G8*. 
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^vllilsl bnvv/ily. Tho unhappy Tipi)oo di^playctl on 

this day all tho valour of Iho hravc&t soldier. Driven to tho 
fool of tho ramixtrts, liu leapt on his horsc« and tried to reach 
bis palaco : but, struck by shot* ho fell, and his body was dis* 
covered under a heap of corpses* 

*' Thus died,” says il. Michaud, “ Tippoo Saib at tho ago of 
fortyd'ivo* Tho be^^iuning of his military career had covered 
him witii very great glory throughout Hindustan ; fortune had 
favoured him in allowing him without opiiosition to sit on tho 
throno of Hydcr-Aly ; and sho also did boinelhing for him on 
this occasion in not leaving him to surt'ivu tho di)wnfal! of his 
empire* Uis iicight was five feet eight inches (English): ho 
had a thick short neck ; his shoulders, (tnd massivo; 

his Hmhs wero smalli particularly Ins feet aud hands : his eyes 
largo, and his oyc'hrows arched; ho had an aquilino nose, and 
a brown complexion. TipiKio Saih was a cultured man ; ho 
was master of several European languages ; ho |>osscsscd a 
deep knowledgo of tlie sciences studied in India ; but ho had 
not that irawcr of iicrcoption, that farsocing and aclivo intuition, 
which prepares for contingencies, or that wisdom whicli puts 
thorn to profit. Fossossod of a boldness which braves all 
dangers, bo liod not tho prudence which avoids them ; endowed 
with an impetuous and Irasciblo spirit, ho nearly always pro* 
forred violent to slow and pnidcut measures. In short, it can 
bo said of this Frinco, that ho occupied himself too much with 
tho means for displaying his power, and not enough with those 
for preserving and strengthening it.” 

For a contemporary Muhammadan opinion, wo may 
take, by way of contrast, tho sketch of lOrmuni, which 
while not being extravagant is fair. He writes in the 
last chapter of his work : — 

In his courts tho splendour of kingly magnificonoo and 
majesty were well sustained. Ho had profitted to a consider* 
ablo extent in all tho sciences. Ho wroto and composed with 
ease and elegance, and indeed had a genius for literary 
acquirement, had a great talent for business; and, tboroforo, 
ho was not obliged to rely on the aid or guidance of others in 
tho management of public affairs. Ho had a pleasing address 
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and manner, was very discriminating in his estimation of the 
character of men of learning, and laboured sedulously in the 
encouragement and instruction of the people of Islam. He 
had, however, a great dislike to, or rather an abhori’ence of, 
the people of other religions. He never saluted (or returned 
a salute to) any one. He held his Durbars from the morning 
until midnight, and after the morning prayers, he was used to 
employ some time in reading the Kuran, and he was to be seen 
at all times with his Tusbih or rosary in his hand, having 
performed his ablutionary duties. He made only two meals a- 
day, and all his Amirs and the princes dined with bim. But 
from the day on which peace was made between him and Lord 
Cornwallis, Buhadur, (to the day of his death) he abandoned 
his bed and bed-stead and slept or took a few hours rest on 
certain pieces of a course kind of canvas called Khaddi, (used 
for making tents) spread upon the ground. He was accustomed 
on most occasions to speak Persian, and while he was eating 
his dinner, two hours were devoted by him to the perusal (from 
standard historical works), of the actions of the Kings of Persia 
and Arabia, religious works, traditions and biography. He also 
heard appropriate stories and anecdotes related by his courtiers. 
Jests and ribaldry, however, from the repetition of which the 
religion of Islam might suffer disparagement, or injury, were 
never allowed in the courts or assemblies of that most religious 

prince. Por the sake of recreation ( ) as is the 

custom of men of high rank, he sometimes witnessed dancing 
(or was present at the performance of Bayaderes). He was 
not, however, lavish or expensive in any of his habits or 
amusements, not even in his dress, and contrary to his former 
custom, he latterly avoided the use of coloured garments. On 
his journeys and expeditions, however, he wore a coat of gold, 
or of the red tiger stripe embroidered with gold. He was also 
accustomed to tie a white_, handkershief over his turban and 
under his chin, and no one was allowed to tie on, or wear, a 
white handkershief in that manner, except himself. 

Towards the end of his reign, he wore a green turban 
Shumlehdar, (twisted apparently) after the fashion of the 
Arabs, having one embroidered end pendant on the sides of 
his head. He conferred honours on all Professors of the Arts, 
and in the observance of his prayers, fasts and other religious 
duties, he was very strict, and in that respect the instructor 
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or cxamplo of tho pcoplo of Islam* Contrary to tho custom of 
tho deceased Nawab, ho tho Sultun retained tlio hair of his 
oychrovvB, eye lashes, and moustachos. Uis boanl, however, 
which was chicQy on his chin, ho shaved thinking; it not 
becoming to him. In delicacy or modesty of feeling, ho was 
tho most i>articular man iu tho world so much so that from 
tho days of his childhood to that of Ins death, no ono over 
saw any part of his person except his ankle and wrist, and 
oven in tho bath ho always covered himself from head 
to foot. 

In courage and hardiliood, tho SuItAn took precedence of all 
his contcmi>orancS| and in tho management of a horso and tho 
spear, ho had no equal in tho world as will appear after an 
attentive |)crusal of this work. IIu w.is fond of introducing 
novelty and luvontioa in all matters, {and in all departments) 
as for instance, tho year called Muhammadi, an account of 
which has been before given« also tbo name of tho solar 
months 

i3osidc3 theso inventions, Ins w’orkmon cast guns of a very 
wonderful description. lion«mouthcd ; oUo, muskets with two 
or tlireo barrels, scissors, {>eokni«*os, clocks, daggers called 
sufdura,— 'also, a kind of shield woven and formed so as to 
resist a musket ball. 

Besides these, bo also institutod masufactorics for tbo 
fabrication or imitation of tbo cloths of all countries, such as 
shawls, velvet, Kimkhub, (cloth of gold,) broad cloth 
(European), and ho expended thousands of pounds in those 
undertakings. 

His chief aim and object was, however, tho encouragement 
and protection of tho Muhammadan roMgion, and tho religious 
maxims or rules of the Soonni sect,— >and lio not only himself 
abstained from all forbidden practices, but ho strictly prohibi- 
ted his servants from their commission. 

Ho also formed regulations on ovory subject and for every 
department doponding on his govornmont, overy article of 
which was separately written with his own hand. If, 
however, ho dismissed any ono from ins oflice for any fault, or 
neglect, ho after correction and piinishmoot, was accustomed to 
re>appoint him to tho same oflice again, and from this cause it 
was that during his reign, treachery gained head so far as to 
cast his kingdom and power gratuitously to tho winds. 
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icbuVc4 At) oilkcr \\ho co»ti>Uiiu<l g( Iwint; Kuppbod %vith oM 
atiil Itl.-xcb r:co« hy tclliiii; turn not to fn(;a(;o in inipro)>ct- 
.■iUcrc.\t}on. 

Wh.t’ovcr indignation tuay bo cxcitctl by tlio SuUun'ii 
>iDdicli\o cbot'Aclcr, it i» onbancin) by thamit'Cniblu htato of tlio 
()ri)»ot)cri \\})o fcU into bis hands. llAidar inilcod put hi» 
captives in {run». fed tbeui ii{arin{;f>% and treated (bom tudiy, 
but bo r.uvly put au end to U)oirli\ri'dL’IitH:ratoly. TipA.on liio 
other liand, liad no compunction in cutting; their tliroats, or 
htr^an^bn^; and {MiKonin^ them ; ivhilo. ati Itas fxwn hltital, 
imtnixirs of them wcrobcnt todio of malan.-v and blarvatiun 
on liic fatal mountain of Kab.il<lru^. Tho Knglish prisoners 
%\vru (•}xxialiy bulcctcd as victims of his vengeance, not 
umiUiug othcers of rank bUcli as Cicncra! \futlhovvs; while, 
in direct contravention of tho treaty made at Mungaloro in 1781. 
ho did not scruple to retain in captivity consiilerablu numbers 
of Kuroi*oani». Many of tho^e. particularly youoi; and ^ood* 
looking bo)s, were forcibly ciroumcised. nmrrie<l haphazard to 
girU \0to had l>ccn ctplurcd In thu Coromandal distrlcU, and 
dniftod into (ho ranks of (bo army, or com)K)Ilcd (o sing and 
danco for Uiu amusement of tho boveruign. 

It must ho oilmittcd that tho times wore barbarous, and that 
tho most atrocious punishments wero frcvjuently intlictod on 
malcfoclorti. Even imiuiing was occasionally rcbortcd to, and 
it would ho unjust to atlributo to TipU alono tho commission 
of crimes which were charactcristio of tho period. It bus hceii 
mcntioneil that thobo who coobpirvdngainbthim wero put in a 
cago. Tliiswas an imitation of Ilaidar's treatment ofKhando 
Ilao. Tho unhappy victims wero allowed half a ix}und of rico 
a day, witli salt, but no water so thoy soon expired under this 
frightful oidcat. Thero were other punishments nearly ciiuolly 
dreadful, such ns making men bestrido a wooden horso on a 
saddle studded with sharp spikes. On a spring being touched, 
tho horso of torture reared, and tho spikes penotmtud tho unfor* 
tunnto wretches. A moro common mode of punishment was 
to bind lightly the hands and feet of condemned men, and then 
to attach them by a ropu to tbo foot of an elephant, which, 
being urged forwards, dragged them after it on tho rough ground 
and painfully terminated their existence. Some again wore 
ruthlessly thrown into tho dens of tigers to bo devoured, and 
it is said tiiat tlirco of TipQ's high oflictaU mot with this fate. 
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estimate. 


Gutting off of cars and noses was a general practice, and was 
frequently inflicted on defaulters, thieves, and peccant 

subordinates • • i • u 

So many instances have been given of the atrocities which 

be committed in the name of religion, that it would bo super- 
fluous to add to them. In this respect, ho rivalled Mahmud 
of Ghazni, Nadir Shah, and Ala-ud-din, the Pathan Lmporor 
of Delhi surnamed the Khuni, or the Bloody, all of whom 
were famous for the number of infidels slaughtered by their 
oi'ders. For this very zeal for the faith, notwithstanding the 
cruelties which attended his persecutions, the name of Tipu 
Sultan was long hold in reverence by his co-religionists in 
Southern India— a proof how readily crimes that cry to 
Heaven are condoned when the perpetrator of them is 
supposed to have been animated by a sincere desire to propa- 
gate the faith which he professed. On his tomb at Seringapa- 
tam, it is recorded, in phrases which, as in the case of Haidar 
All, commemorate by the Abjad system the year of his death, 
that the ‘Haidaii Sultan’ died for the faith. The words are 
'Eur Islayn loa dinz ‘ ditnyd raft,' i.e., ‘ The light of Islam and 
the faith left the world;’ ‘Tipu ba ivajak din Muhammad 
Shahid shud,’ i.e., ‘Tipu on account of the faith of Muhammad 
was a martyr,’ ‘Shamsher giivi shud,’ i.e., ‘ The sword was lost ; 
‘Nasal Haidar shahid akbar shad,' i.e., * The offspring of 

Haidar was a great martyr,’ all these pbrases being supposed 
to represent the year 1923 Hijri, corresponding with A.D. 1799. 
The inscription was composed by Mir Hussen All, and was 
written by one Abd-ul-Kadir. 

A more recent estimate is not only appreciative of cer- 
tain of the much, criticised aspects of Tipu’s character, 
especially certain of his innovations, but also pleads for a 
closer study of his life for a juster appraising of his 
character. Dr. John R. Henderson, c.i.e., who, it should 
be remembered, wrote during the time the Great European 
War was in progress, in his monograph on the Coins of 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan observes ; — 

It is difficult to form an accurate estimate of the character 
of Tipu Sultan, because the views of contemporary writers. 
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cruelty an«l tcUnioU'i bigotry* aro uiuloubtoil nnJ ho iH!ri>ctrAtc<l 
many ntiocilicf iu tho tiatno of rc!iK<on: ho haa bcoti justly 
consureJ for hit cxccsm:^ in war, thuu^th they nutor {^erhapa 
cxccolM a fcUniani clMwhcro in inoro tiicxlcrii titi)oj< 
That ho was n bravo man cannot lie doubted, and while on 
bcvcral occasionK ho ahoAcd coubidondde military ability, ho 
fell far short u( hia fatlier in tlua rcat><^L Unlike Huiilar, ho 
woa a nun of oducatioti and tho chan);ca which he introduced 
into the calendar, tho nanica of hia forla, of Civil and Military 
ohicca. and of wci/jliU and measurcii, certainly display a con* 
aidcrahlo amount of ingenuity. lhou{;h by tnoru than ono 
writer they have l>ecn liuld to atlord evidence of bia inaanity* 
Nowhere elite ia Tipii'a love of iunovition letter M'cn than in 
hia coina};o. It baa boon left to an Uni;li&h writer of fiction 
to fjive, in the wordi of one of hta chamctcra, the most 
favourable account of Tipu SulUti that I have boon ubio to 
dibCONcr. anl while no doubt icproducin^; contemporary 
Mubatnmadun opinion, it ia (icrbapa nearer the truth than aro 
aotno of the accounta which have been written in un entirely 
opi>oaite direction. Thia im{>or/cct notice may httin/^ly oon> 
elude with the extract in <|uc»tion. 

** * Ho waa a jjrcat man— such as ono aa Hind will never see 
again. Ho had groat ambition, wonderful ability, porbuvor> 
atice, and tho art of loading men's hcarta moru than they w'cro 
awam of, or eared te acknowlcdgo; ho had patient apidication, 
and notliing waa done without his aancUon, oven to tho 
mciinusl atTaira. and ttio husinusa of his dominions was vast. 
You will allow ho was brave, and died like a soldier. Ho was 
kind and consldcrato to hia servants, and a stuady frtond tu 
those bo loved. Masb.alla. bo was a great man ' — (Meadows 
Taylor, TipiMO Sultan, p. 160)." 

It must bo acknoivicdgcd that Tipu has been ground* 
lessly charged with what has been termed " a spirit of 
restless innovation.” Almost the only innovation which 
has won tho appreciation of Wilks is hia attempt to put 
down the drink evil. His reform of tho coinage, under 
French influence, basnet received tho praise it deserves. 
(See Numismatics, Chapter III above). Nor have his 
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surrcndorcil toiiiin ami of bolemn treaty cngagcincnU is 
cfiually repugnant to higher political nml moral inslincts. 
His religious fanaticism am) the excesses lie committed in 
Ihonamoof religion — l)oth in Mysore and in the provinces, 
ch|>ccjally in Malabar and »n Coorg in jurlicular — stand 
condemned fornll time. TheroisJuinUynny olhernspcct 
of his character that deseivca greater castigation than 
this one. His bigotry, indeed, was so great that it pro- 
eluded all idea of tolcralicii toother's feelings in religious 
or social matters. Hu kept up inlcrcoursu with the 
Hnngeri Guru hut ft was iiioru for tlic political benefits 
hu expected to derive from it than for allowing him 
unmolested tho free exercise of Jii-s oivn religion. Ilj.slory 
records no instance of a tike kind during any age. 
Equally cruel was Tipu'a trc.rtmcnt of the dc jure ruler of 
tho State, whoso professed servants ho and his father long 
pretended to be. Ills repeated plunders of the Royal 
ilou&c and tho indignities to which its members were 
(lUbjccted by him indicUo a weakening of the moral fibre 
in him that is hardly compatiblo with tho royolty and state 
he himself assumed. The infamous character of this 
particular crime ho worked itself into tho pcoido that 
they made several attempts, time and again, to throw* olT 
Ills dreaded yoke. It must be acknowledged that Muhaiu- 
luadana were as much to tho fore in these attempts as tho 
Hindus and the entire collapse of his cause after his death 
show.s Tiptl had no hold either on hia co-religionists or on 
the Hindus, wiiom he so much oppressed. Tipu held his 
kingdom by instilling fear in tho minds of his subjects : ho 
kept them down by the severity of his rule ; and novci: 
felt bound by any tics of moral responsibility to his 
subjects. The people never felt, on their part, they 
owed any obedience to him. Tho tip of sovereign and 
subject was non-n.xistonfc between him and his people. On 
the one side, Tipu never thought ho owed any respousi- 
hjlity to his subjects, whom he involved in repeated wars 
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and the unbearable miseries resulting from them, whom 
he individually plundered as he desired, and whom he, 
.vithout reason or justice, subjected to indignities so far 
unknown in the land. On the other hand, the people 
felt that they owed no allegiance to him for they failed 
to see any moral right attaching to his position, whicn, 
founded in usurpation, had been supported by open 
injustice, extortion and cruelty. This was the pi^mary 
reason why on his death, the deposition of his family 
proved so easy. None— not even among the Muhammad- 
ans -was found to support the revival of the rule of dis 
family in his descendants. As a matter of fact, as has 
been already stated, the generality of the Muhammadans 
were against his rule and some of them even took par 
in the several attempts made to dethrone him. Marquess 
Wellesley, the great Statesman that he was, perceived this 
cardinal fact in the situation immediately after the fall 
of Seringapatam and based his policy of after-war 
settlement of the country primarily on it. (See below). 
Another weakness in TipiVs character was his want of 
stability in administrative matters. His suspecion o 
his Generals, bis lack of understanding of human nature, 
and his imperfect political wisdom were other radical e 
fects in his character which wholly disabled him from 
grasping the essential facts of a situation. He was thus 
misled into adopting measures which disrupt an Empire 
which, had he exercised ordinary prudence and calmness 
of judgment, he could have easily conserved and adde 
to even. His vanity, his boastfulness and his unprepaiet - 
ness at a moment of crisis were other traits in his 
character which deserve mention. His conduct of the 
last war, which ended in his destruction showed how, io 
the midst of plenty, he was unprepared for the event, 
lie. did not lack men; he did not lack war materials; ain 
he did not lack Generals ; yet his preparation.> for check- 
ihe enemy's advance were, as wc have seen. 


mating 
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hoi}olc{>)^iy faulty, in that he gave no real thought to them, 
with con&ctjucuccH tho most dttiaslroua to him&clf. The 
enemy had literally a walk over, which one Persian 
hiBtonan dt-«enbcs in language which borders on the 
farcical. i;o downcast h.vl he becoiiio after the losa of 
half of his territories and tho exacting of his sons as 
hostages, that while ho was endeavouring for strong 
measures against the British, he was nut girding up Ins 
loins to the work in a truly imlttary spirit. There aro 
those who maintain tliathe got unhingctl from that time 
forward and that ho delivered himself into the hands of 
his Pate. His own actions in (he height of the crisis not 
only confirm this surienier but idtu i>ctray traces of a 
regret at his past conduct. His lack of military talents — 
deiipito the foci th.it ho vv.as a good s/ddicr and died ii 
rc.il buldier's death fighting with sword in haud'<*di6.'iblcd 
him to SCO the faults of his ovMi generalship. Cornwallis 
was deeply di&.ip|>oinlcd at his lack of military prudence: 
while Colonel Allan frequently notes in his Journnl how 
his want of foresight as evidenced in the dibpositions of 
his forces and in the utterly disorganiuid manner in 
which the op[>ositlon to the advance was olTcicd by him. 
Ho expresses his surprise again and again that a wiser 
Generalship would have opjioscd tho Britisii advmico 
at various points and disputed every iuch of tho 
ground ; oven where ho did offer some resistance, it was so 
weak that it made no impression on tho enemy. While 
ho was not himself equal to the task, he would not ieavo 
it to others; far worse, ho* attributed tho cfT^'cts of his 
own bad generalship to his oflicers, which, added to tho 
suspicion with which ho usually treated them, took tho 
heart out of their service. Tho worst, however, of Tipii’s 
faults was his want of regard for truth. While ho meant 
one thing, he was doing.anothcr. His duplicity towards 
tho English and bis treatment of Nargund aro illustrative 
of this trait in his character. It was a radical defect, it 
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stamped him as unfaithful as an ally, unreliable as a 
neighbour and unbelievable in warfare. If he had any 
regard for the treaty engagements he had entered into m 
1792 he would have been less prevaricating with 
Marquess Wellesley in 1798-1799 ; if he had kept his word 
with his Palegar chiefs, they would not have welcomed the 
enemy with open arms when the advance commenced^ 
if he had not deceived those who had capitulated and 
broken the terms under which they had surrendered, his 
reputation with the British for honesty would not have 
been so low as it actually was in 1799. 

But though the defects of character from which Tipu 
laboured were many and some of them wholly incurable, 
there were redeeming features in it, which made it less 
unloveable than it might easily have been but for their 
presence. The first among these was his habitual energy, 
which especially, before the losses of 17'92, kept him rest- 
lessly marching from conquest to conquest and from 
battlefield to battlefield. His march to Karnatic fiom 
Malabar at the time of his father’s death and from the 
Karnatic to Mangalore are good examples of this trait, 
while his general restless disposition shows that normally, 
under more favourable conditions, he might have pro^d 
himself an undoubtedly energetic ruler and leader. Be 
did not allow himself a chance to make a good use of the 
boundless energy he displayed. If he had been a little 
more true to himself and true to others, his countrymen 
and opponents alike, he would have fared the better for’ 
the physical and mental energy he was endowed with by 
a bounteous nature. His soldier-like bearing, his personal 
bravery, and his absolute refusal to discover himself to 
the British at the time he was about to be felled dov/n, 
show him in a character which wins our goodwill for him- 
His constancy to those whom he considered his friends 
was another loveable trait in his character. His haughty 
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refusal to deliver Mons. Chaputs and the handful of 
French soldiers with him, at the siege of 1709, when 
so doing ho could have saved himself, brings out in bold 
relief this particular characteristic of his. His zeal for 
his religion needs a w'ord of commendation, though it 
ovcr*steppcd the bounds of reasonable restraint, espcci* 
ally as applied to conquered countries like Malabar and 
Coorg. His ardent desire for reform, which was real, 
was a prominent feature of his rule. It extended from 
the army to weights and measures, and in some respects 
(especially as to suppression of drink and coinage) was 
much in advance of his times. The admiration to be 
extended to this well-meant zeal should, however, bo 
qualihcd with the observation that ho often displayed a sad 
lack of human understanding in putting some of them 
through. While, for instance, his adoption of a stronger 
artillery arm to his army should bo praised, bis depreciation 
of the cavalry, led to the ruin of his Army and to his own 
final destruction. His powers of assimilation were great 
—whether in adopting European training or European 
methodeof warfare— but ho often did not realize the limits 
beyond which it would bo impossible. His veneration for 
his mother was a leading trait in his character. Her 
advice he never disregarded even when it went against 
hia own cherished views. Ho had, however, no tender 
feeling for women generally. Women, indeed, he classed 
with “ other rubbish ” in one of his admonitory epistles 
addressed to Burban-ud-din. Though he had thirteen 
sons and an equal number of daughters, ho was not suscep- 
tible, as Bowring remarks, to the charms of the fair sex. 
His strict, abstemious life, bordering on the puritanical, his 
devotion to the duties of a good, Moslem, even to the 
detail of counting the rosary, reminds one of Aurangzib, 
who is said to have earned the money required for his 
private expenses by multiplying copies of the Koran 
from his own hand. Though Tipu did not go to this 
M. or. VOL. II. 169 
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length, still there is no doubt that he was both a devote 
and zealous Moslem . His eagerness to spread the rehgion 
he professed cost him dearly but it is to be feared that 
he was wholly uncouscious of the price he was paying oi 
it until the last moment. Even the repeated warnings 
of his mother, whose influence over him was manifestly 
great, proved unavailing in this respect. A valued publi 
servant like Piirnaiya did not escape his attentions in 
this respect, though he avoided extreme measures in i 
case, because of the solemn reproof administered to him 
by his mother in this connection. Praise is due to iip 
for his business-like habits, of which there is ample evi- 
dence in his correspondence. He was, it would appear; 
fond of reading, though he had no true literary instincts 
in him. The history that goes by his name was written 
at least in part, to his dictation, and is in a style wmc 
has not won much appreciation from competent critics. 
It is, in some instances, devoted to the falsification o 
what actually took place. Despite this defect, 
worthy of attention because of the light it sheds on ® 
state of his mind at the time of its 'composition. 
sidering the defects of his character and his bringing up 
he was educated under a Maulvi who instilled mm’e 
religion than culture into him — it cannot be denied t a 
a kindly Pate permitted him to die fighting on the walls 
of the fort he knew so well and loved so greatly, withou 
allowing him to fall into the hands of the enemy 
prisoners he had so ruthlessly and so mercilessly behea e , 
even while he was fighting for his own life,. for them n 
make him taste a little of that human misery that ©> 
like his far-famed contemporary and would-be a y 
Napolean, for so long had despised. 


?riticism of Opinion seems unanimous that Tipu showed an 
"onciuct of generalship in the war. It was in keeping wip 

his conduct of the previous war which ended with ® 


he war. 
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OtKl of Bcringrtpauiii. Lord Cornwalli!}, ascribing 
to him firmncai and d^ciHion, had apjirciicndcd that ho 
would leave the defence ol the Capital to a trusty Otliccr 
and ample garrison, and keeping aloof with a light and 
ctrccltvo army, act on the conitnumcations of the lx-Htcg> 
cTii, and dislodge them by the mere force of their own 
mcmWrH, These apprehensions received additional force 
from the abicnecof the only branch of thccunfedrracy*— 
that uuder I*.ir.isurain Uhao-^frotii which Luni Corn* 
wallis ex{H‘Ctc<i efticient aid. But (he actu.il prc>>ence of 
Tipu’>4 army diirsiinted all alarms on that account, and 
cnabk-il Lord Cornwallis tu realize his best liopes of 
striking u dccisivo blow l>efore the coniinonccment of 
Mcgc. The Very same inistaku of locking hinihclf up in 
his fortress tit the faco of the advancing enemy waa 
rei>catcd by Tipu on the present occasion, with worse 
results. The curious reader will find m Coloucl Allan’s 
Journal of the march of tho British army that it reached 
within sight of Bangalore, a distance of nearly IDO miles, 
from Vellore, from which it started, practically without 
firing a shot. Kclamangalain was tho first j>luce where 
the .advancing army fell in with parties of TipiVs horse. 
Though some showed themselves daringly, thoy did not 
molest the British forces, but simply destroyed the forage 
round about tho British Camp and retired, desiring that 
there was no need “to fire on them” as thoy had not 
been “ordered by tlio Sultaun” to do no more. At Gara- 
dipalli, thoy could have easily taken the Adjutant-General 
(Colonel Close) a prisoner, if Tipu’s troops had only been 
a little active. He crossed them “ at tho distance of a 
few yards." While TipiVs troops were expecting tho 
British troops at Bangalore, the latter evaded them by 
proceeding by way of Anckal, within 9 miles of Bangalore, 
and then striking into the road leading to KankanhalH, 
they crossed the rugged high grounds vvhich run from 
Bangalore to the Cauvery and encamped at ICaglipuram; 

M. or. VOL. II. 109* 
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still there was no sign of any activity on the part o 
Tiph’s troops. Almost the only thing so far done by a 
small party (about 60 horses) of the latter was to watch 
the motions of the advancing army and send daily intelli- 
gence of its progress. A few others were told ott to 
breach the tanks or poison them— as in the previous war 
— by throwing quantities of milk-hedge into them. e 
advancing army was well prepared for it, expecting t is 
mode of annoyance and rapidly repaired the tanks or 
removed the poisoning shrubs. At Maddur river, 
British army was wholly disappointed in not being op 
posed. They had seen Tipu’s forces encamping m the 
neighbourhood and Syed Ghaffar, one of his generals, was 
also there. Tipu had lately opened the road from this 
place to Kankanhalli and it is natural to suppose that i 
was his intention to oppose the advancing British forces 
there before they advanced any further. “ That he di 
not at the Maddur river,” records Colonel Allan, “ is un- 
accountable. The ground was particularly favourable or 

him and had he sacrificed a few guns, which he might have 
placed to great advantage on the heights in our fron , 
which command the passage of the river he might have 
given us a great deal of annoyance, killed and wmun e 
a number of men and when pressed by our troops, ast e 
country was quite open in his rear, he might have drawn 
off, in perfect security. He must have been aware o 
these and from all our information, it was supposed, ® 
would have availed himself of them. Tippoo was advise^ 
by Mens. Chapuis to oppose our army at this place, an 
at the time had resolved to do so, but on the approach o 
our army he retired towards Mallavally (Malva i • 
That he did not, can only be attributed to want of con 
fidence in his troops ; occasioned probably by the repu s 
he met at Sedaseer (about 20 days before). Hither o 
we have met with scarce any opposition from the enemy, 
when he ought to have harassed us every day on t e 
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march, and by retarding us, have gained time, which 
should bo his principal object.” That is cogent criti- 
cism of Tipu's inactivity at tho supreme hour of liis 
peril ; it was due to want of confidence in his own gene- 
rals. whom ho never trusted ; to indiircrencc to sound 
advice by them ; and to tho malevolent innucnce of a 
consuming vanity which made him think that ho was 
the best judge of what should be done. On tho other 
hand, the British General w*as guided by a carefully 
prepared plan of action and the policy underlying it had 
been worked by tho heat available talent, Civil and 
Military, and it was strictly adhered to, c.xccpt when tho 
occasion required any alteration. At this very spot, 
orders for march had been given on the 2’lth March but 
on tho morrow, they were countermanded by General 
Harris. Ho found that ho was too near Tipu to bo 
moving in separate divisions, and it would have been tho 
height of imprudenco to have left the artillery park 
stores and provisions in the rear. “Our object,” as Col. 
Allan records in hia Journal, “is to protect our equip- 
ment and to take up a position before Scringapatam as 
expeditiously as possible, not to seek an action. In our 
present almost crippled state for want of carriage, it 
would but add to our cmbarabsmcotR, to have to carry 

perhaps two or three hundred wounded men At 

the same time, an action should not bo avoided. I have 
more than once mentioned the conduct of Marquis Corn- 
wallis, on the day we took up our ground before Banga- 
lore in the face of the whole of Tippoo’s army. Although 
we did not return one shot, it was one of tho most 
brilliant days during the war.” • Tipii thus lost a great 
opportunity, with disastrous consequences to himself and 
to his power. It were futile to speculate what Haidar 
would have done under identical circumstances. It is 
certain, in any case, he would never have risked the 
enemy’s advance against the capital in the singularly 
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inepfc manner in which his son, lost in his fatalistic 
notions, did at the most critical moment of his life-time. 

Kirmani indeed charges the Officers of Tipu not only 
of incapacity but also of treachery in not foiling the 
British advance. He thus transfers the blame from 
Tipii’s shoulders to those of his commanders. How far 
this is justiBed is evident from his own narrative. He 
mentions the fact that when he got information of the 
arrival of the British army at Ambur and Tirupattiir, 
he detached some of his Mir Mirans, among them 
Purnaiya, to check its advance, while he himself gave 
orders to assemble his Amirs and the remainder of his 
army. Except Purnaiya, there was no veteran ot 
acknowledged ability or fame among those told oS 
for turning back the invading hosts. At Eayakota, 
Tipu’s forces attacked the British army “ in a scattereil 
and confused manner,” and apparently failed of its 
purpose, despite the aid that it received from the cavalry. 
Kirmuni is so disgusted with the w^eakness displayed by 
tho.so appointed to check the advance, that he openly 
suggests that it should have been due to treachery, 
appeared, therefore,” he says, “ to every one, after tlH-i 
that the intention of their Officers was to avoid lighting 
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how he should checkmate the British advance ; ho was 
hopelessly weak in his intelligence branch. Ho know not 
what way the British marched ; in fact, he got wrong, if 
not, false news of their movementa. The march of the 
British troops by way of Kankanhalli and their crossing 
the Cauvery at Sosile, both against his e.vpcctations, are 
quite conclusive of this defect in his arrangements. At 
^lalvalli, there were not lacking opportunities for Tipu 
to turn tho tide in his favour but he utterly failed to 
perceive tho moment. Several British brigades, oven 
aiuglo columns, at that action, wero advancing towards 
TipiVs forces so rapidly and in such unconnected fashion as 
to have left their guns behind. If at this period, TipiVb 
Horse had done its duty, it would have prevented the 
British gaining any advantage. On the other hand, it 
retired to tho next rising ground, and tho British brought 
up some of their field pieces and two brass 18 pounders 
to a commanding spot aud fired with cflcct over the 
Bight Wing as it advanced. At the same time, they 
took care to cover the field^picccs which had been left 
behind. Not only that, they pushed a cavalry regiment 
forward to within two hundred yards of Tipii’s hoiodak 
elephant, and but for the order of rctrcat—unwillingly — 
given by General Harris foe this particular regiment, the 
day at Alalvalli would perhaps have ended with the 
capture, alive or dead, of Tipu himself. At Sosile, the 
British “ did not sec a horseman on tho march ” — so 
unexpected was tho route and so ill provided with 
cows was Tipu. The advance from Sosile, via 
Bangasamudram, Harohalli, Ankanahalli, Nava Shahe, 
and thence to Seringapatam, within 4000 yards its south- 
west face, was reached without any obstruction, except 
for a few occasional pickets thrown by Tipu’s troops. 
If they had been properly prepared for it, they could have 
not only obstructed, but also made the enemy lose 
time, with the result that the siege would be delayed, if 



Prize 

Property 

Seringa- 

patani. 
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not made infructnous, through, the advance of the season. 
At Kangasamudra, the Nizam’s troops were in front and 
so near were Tipu’s forces to it, that if they should have 
chosen to attack, those troops would have fallen on the 
main British line and created the greatest confusion. At 
Harohalli, the march proved so tedious, the troops having 
to cross several times a dry nullah with high banks- 
and that with a heavy park of artillery, that it is hard 
to conceive what an attack at this spot by Tipu’s forces 
might have meant. Similarly on the march of the 
British forces to Nava Shahi, a very large body of Tipu s 
regular cavalry showed themselves in front near the 
Ghendgal fort, but made no attempt whatever to annoy 
the advancing hosts. The junction of the Bombay army 
with the main army was equally without incident vi^ 
Periapatna, Kattemalavadi, and Belagula. This rapid 
review of the advance shows that Tipu allowed himself 
to he hopelessly out-generalled and out-manouvered, with 
the consequence that he allowed the British forces to sit 
down before his walls well in advance of the monsoon, 
and batter them down. 

The prize property seized at Seringapatam immediately 
after its fall was estimated at 40,80,800 star pagodas, 
equivalant to £1,600,000. This property was thus 
made up ; — 


Actually counted and valued — 

Star pagodas 

In specie 

... 16,00,000 

111 jewels 

... 6,50,000 

Not valued but estimated by Friee Agents — 

III jewels 

... 4,60,000 

Grain 

... 3,00,000 

Clothes, etc. ... 

... 10,00,000 

The Throne ... 

30,000 

Total Star pagodas 

... -10,30,000 


The jewels were subsequently estimated at 9 lakhs. 
Apart from this property, the military stores seized wore 
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valued at 10 lakhs. The total number of ordnance 
captured was 029, including guns, mortars and howitzers, 
17G of which were twelve ijoundcrs and over. The 
booty in the Palace included a magnificent throne, a 
superb howdah, curious and richly*jc\vclled match-locks 
and swords, solid gold and silver plate, costly carpets and 
china ware, a profusion of fine gems and a very valuable 
Library. The Library was at first ordered to be given 
to the Court of Directors for the foundation of their 
Eastern Literature, tlio duplicate copies being sent to 
the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. But subsequently, except 
one precious copy of the Koran, referred to below, the 
greater part of it was transferred to the newly founded 
College at Port William, Calcutta. A diamond star and 
ornaments wero presented by the British Army to 
Marquess Wellesley, Tipu's war turban, one of his 
swords, and a sword of Morari Bao, the famous Mahratta 
ruler of Gooty, were sent to Marquess Cornwallis. A 
sword found in Tipu’s bed-ebamber was publicly 
presented by General Harris to General Baird, who bad 
led the assault. The sword of Tipu, i.c., the one ho 
usually used and reckoned distinctively his own, being 
one usually placed in liis Musnud, was presented, on 
behalf of tbo British Army, by Major Allan, Deputy 
Quarter-^faster-Goncral in person, at Madras, to 
Marquess Wellesley. Major Allan was the first to visit 
Marquess Wellesley after the conquest of Soringapatam. 
(Seringapatam fell on 4th May and he visited the 
Governor-General at Madras on 30th May). He was 
made Honorary Aide-de-camp to the Governor-General 
in recognition of his meritorious services. On the handle 
of the sword presented by him to Marquess Wellesley 
was the following inscription ; — 

" My victorious sabre is lightning for the destruction of 
the unbelievers. Haidar, the Lord of the Faith, is victorious 
for my advantage. And, moreover, ho destroyed the wicked 
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race who were unbelievers. Praise be to him, who is the Lord 
of the Worlds 1 Thou art our Lord, support us against the 
people who are unbelievers. He to whom the Lord giveth 
victory prevails over all (mankind). Oh Lord, make him 
victorious, who promoteth the faith of Muhammad. Confound 
him, who "refuseth the faith of Muhammad ; and withhold us 
from those w^ho are so inclined. The Lord .is predominant 
over his own works. Victory and conquest are from the 
Almighty. Bring happy tidings, Oh Muhammad, to the faith- 
ful ; for God is the kind protector and is the most merciful of 
the merciful. If God assists thee, thou wilt prosper. May 
the Lord God assist thee. Oh Muhammad, with mighty 
victory.” 

On most of the furzees and blunderbusses found in 
the palace of Tipu, the following inscription in Persian, 
was seen : — 

“ This is incomparable piece, belonging to the Sultan of 
the Bast, which has no equal but in the most vivid lightning, 
will annihilate the enemy that it strikes, although Bate should 
otherwise have ordained him to live.” 

On some gold medals, also found in the palace, the 
following legend, in Persian, was seen on one side ; — “ Of 
God the bestower of Blessings” and on the other, “ Victory 
and conquest are from the Almighty.” Apparently they 
were struck in commemoration of some victory — probably 
after the war of 1780. The following is a translation 
of an inscription on the stone found at Seringapatam, 
which was to have been set up in a conspicuous place in 
the Fort : — 

Oh Almighty God ! dispose the whole body of infidels ! 
Scatter their tribe, cause their feet to stagger ! Overthrow 
their councils ! change their state ! destroy their very root ! 
Cause Death to be near them, cut off from them the means of 
sustenance ! shorten their days ! be tbeir bodies the constant 
object of their cares (i.e. infest them with diseases), deprive 
their eyes of sight, make black their faces (i-o. bring shame 
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and on Ihcm), «lcstroy in them tho organa of 8 j) 0 cch ! 

Slay them as Shedaud (r.c.- tho IViaco who presumptuously 
aitnc*i at eitahUsbing a L'aradiso for himself and was slain by 
cotomatid of GoJ) : drown them aa lUmroah NS'as drowned ; and 
visjt Ibeia willi tho severity of thy wrath. Oh Avenger! Oh 
Universal Father! Iain depressed and ovetiwwercd, grant 
wjo thy asrislanco.” 

This inscription should have been engraved after tlio 
conclusion of tlio Cornwallis Treaty. It shows Tipil's 
inveterato rancour atid dclcruiincd enmity to tho English, 
of which there arc numberless proofs. On this occasion, 
QUO might suppose that he bad taken a leaf out of 
Ernunphus’ book of Curses. 

The Throne which formed part of tlio booty was a 
newly made one. Its principal ornament was a tigcr‘s 
head of lifc’Si^c, wrought in gold, which served as the 
Buxiport of the throne. Tho bas>relicfs of tho throuc, 
which was approached by silver steps, were decorated 
witli tigers' heads worked in gold and adorned with 
precious stones. Over it was suspended a huma or bird 
of Paradise, whoso brilliant wings, encrusted with 
diamonds, rubles and emeralds, hovered over the Sultan. 
The humtl formed tho ape.x of a canopy, fringed with 
pearls, which was attached to a gilt pillar seven feet 
high. At Windsor Custlo aro preserved tho royal foot- 
stool of Tipu and tlio richly-jewelJed bird, tho humd above 
mentioned. Among other relics of Tipu, there are por- 
tions of his tent with silver holes, ivory chairs, elephant 
and horse trappings, a palankeen, two richly ornamented 
field-pieces, and various weapons including the sword and 
shield which were found with his body after the siege. 
In tho Library of the Castle is a copy of tho Karan 
formerly belonging to the Emperor Aurangazib, which 
was found in Tipu Sultan's Library. It is said to have 
cost Rs. 9,000, and is beautifully written in the Naksk 
character, with elegant ornamentations. The rest of 
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Tipu’s Library contained many curious and interesting 
manuscripts, of which the following is a summary : 

“ Koran, 44 volumes ; Commentaries on Koran, 41 ; 
Prayers, 35; Traditions, 46; Theology 46; Sufism, 115; 
Ethics, 24; Jurisprudence, 95; Arts and sciences, 19; Philo- 
sophy, 54 ; Astromomy, 20 ; Mathematics, 7 ; Physics, 62 ; 
Philology, 45 ; Lexicography, 29 ; History, 118 ; Letters 53 ; 
Poetry 190 ; Hindi and Dekhani poetry, 23 ; Hindi and 
Dekhani prose, 4 ; Turkish prose, 2 ; Fables, 18.” 

Some of these manuscripts belonged to the Kings of 
Bijapur and Golkonda, hut the majority were acquired 
hy plunder at Ghittoor, Savanur, and Cuddapah. 


The town 
plundered : 
order 
restored. 


The town suffered plunder for a day, and at last guards 
having been placed over the houses of the respectable 
persons, and -four of the plunderers executed, by order of 
the Provost Martial in the most conspicuous place in the 
fort, the soldiery was effectually restrained, and tran- 
quillity restored. Colonel Arther Wellesley, who had 
meanwhile been appointed to command in. the Port, was 
mainly responsible for this restoration of order. 


Submission 
of Tipu’a 
officers. 


This was followed by the surrender of Fatteh Haidar, 
the eldest of the sons of Tipu, and of Purnaiya, Kamar- 
ud-dln Khan and other officers, on the following day. 
Circular orders were issued by General Harris, accom- 
panied by communications from the Meer Soodoor, to 
the officers in charge of the different forts in the terri- 
tories, to deliver their charges to the British authorities, 
and giving them general assurance of favour and protec- 
tion. By these means, the country submitted, the ryots 
returned to their peaceful occupations, and the land had 
rest from the incessant warfare of the past fifty years. 


Submissiop 
criticised by 
K-irmuiii. 


The submission of Tipu’s sons and ofiicers has been 
severely criticised by KTrmani, who probably reflects 
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current Mulnmtmidan opinion in this matter. He states 
that when Futtch Haidar “saw the symptoms of /car, 
(Jihtresfl and despair, prevailing among his followers, and 
at the same time heard the consolatory and conciliatory 
language used by the Knglish General and others of his 
otTiccrs, iucludcd in which were hints or hopes held out 
of Ins being placed on the throne" he "abandoned all 
intention of fighting or further opposition, although 
scf'eral of his bravest otriccrs, such os Mullik Jehan Khan, 
'(belter known as Dhoondta Waugh) who after the death 
of the Sultan had been released (by the British troops) 
and had presented himself to the service of Futtch 
Hydar Sultan, also Syud Nasir Ali Mir Miran and other 
Asofs dissuaded him from peace, and strenuously urged 
him to continue tbo war. They represented to him that 
the Sultan had devoted his life only to the will of God, 
but that his dominions, bis strong cities and forts were 
still in the possession of his servants, and that his army 
with all its artillery and stores was present. That if 
(here were any intention to reconqueror the country, or 
if any spirit or courage remained, now was the time (for 
exertion), and that they were ready and willing to 
devote their lives to his service. This descendant of 
Hydar, however, notwithstanding his constitutional or 
hereditary bravery, 


at once rejected the prayers of his well wishers, and conse- 
quently washing his hands of kingly power and dominion, 
he proceeded to meet and confer with General Harris.” 

The glorious and decisive victory over Tipu Sultan Partitioti 
placed the whole kingdom of Mysore, with all its 
resources, at the disposal of the British. The only power 
in India, to which the French could look for assistance, 
or which could be deemed formidable to British interests, 
was deprived of all vigour, if not entirely extinct. 
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All this wa>s achieved within four months from 
the date of the arrival of the Marquis of ^Vellc^sley at 
Port St. George and within two months from the period 
of the British army’s entrance into Mysore. Wellesley 
was thus neither deficient in aJacrity nor diligence in the 
prosecution of the war against Tipu Sultan. The success 
was not only due to his quickness of perception of the 
realities of the situation but also to the ample manner in 
which he invested General Harris when he took the field 
with the most efficient and extensive powers which it 
was possible for him to delegate. Harris, indeed, carried 
with him, as. Wellesley intimated the Court of Directors, 
to the gates of Seriugapatam, the full vigour and energy 
of the Company’s Supreme Government in India. To 
the judicious exercise of this ample authority combined 
with the liberal supplies which had been provided for the 
army, may be ascribed, in a great measure, the unpara- 
lleled rapidity and promptitude of its operations and the 
great signal victory they ended in. The problems that 
the conquest presented were, however, of a character 
entirely different from those that confronted Wellesley 
at the time he declared war against Tipu. Previous to 
General Harris’ departure from the Karnatic, he had 
appointed a Commission to assist him in all matters 
relating to political negotiations and had furnished them 
with instructions applicable to every contingency he 
could then foresee. Though the Commission had, under 
General Harris’ orders, given him complete satisfaction, 
the circumstances created by the victory seemed to call 
for his immediate presence at Seriugapatam “ for adjust- 
ing, as he said, ‘ the affairs of the kingdom of Mysore 
on such a foundation as shall permanently establish the 
tranquillity ” of the Company’s possessions in the South 
of India. He accordingly intimated General Harris that 
he was proceeding to Seriugapatam via Poyakottah and 
asked him to send a detachment of his army to meet him 



at that j)!acc as soon us lie could prudently spare it. la 
the iiKantiiue, he directed Ileury Wellesley, his brother 
and Vrivalo Secretary, and Lieut.‘Col. Kirkpatrick, liia 
ilihtiry Secretary, to procecddircct to Seringapatam, with 
requisite orders for tlio guidance of General Harris. This 
was on the 12th May 1799. On the 13th May, General 
ilarris wrote to Wellesley that Pfirnaiya had seen him 
and had suggested to him an arrangement, the adoption 
of which, in bis tipinion, would restore iiniuediatc order 
and tranquillity. The outline of his plan was (1) that 
one of the family of Tipii should bo placed at the head 
of the Government to be established in the country I 
(2) th.at he .should pay to the Knglisb such tribute as 
should bo agreed upon ; and <31 that the English troops 
should garrison such forts as they might deem necessary 
for the security of tlio country. Purnaiya proposed that 
the prince chosen should be Puttoh Haidar, while lie. us 
Uowan, should bo charged with the administration of 
the revenues of the new Government. It should be added 
that thi.s arraogeiuent was proposed by Puraaiya os ho 
seems to have felt that "under any other plan," the 
troops, which had not yet been disbanded, "would become 
a lawless banditti pillaging tho country and only to be 
quelled by force, which would under this (arrangement) 
remain quiet, in the hope of future employment in 
tho service.” He also seems to have suggested that by 
this means " tho family of Tippoo Sultiin would bo pre- 
served in a respectable rank and tho power of tho English 
established by an arrangement, the moderation of which 
would do. honour to the National character.” General 
Harris promised to conirounicate tho proposals to the 
Marquis of Wellesley and in tho meantime informed 
Purnaiya that Putteb Haidar should repair to Seringa- 
patam and that he should arrange, on certain conditions, 
to disperse tho troops to thSir homes. ‘In communicating 
Purnaiya’s suggestions to the- ‘Mjlrqui3'‘'‘of Wellesley, 
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General Harris infcimatecl that he had suggested in the 
course of the conversation the possibility of an arrange- 
ment for “ the establishment of a Hindu Government in 
favour of the ancient family of Mysore, but Furnaiya 
cautiously evaded entertaining this idea, in the slightest 
degree.” General Harris indicated Purnaiya’s reasoning 
for this “ evasion ” thus : — 

“ The Muhammadan interest is so intimately blended with 
every Department of the State in this counti'y, that no plan 
by which it is sot aside in favour of an Hindu Prince would 
produce the very desirable effect of restoring tranquillity, and 
reconciling the troops and most powerful class of the inhabit- 
ants to the change of Government.” 

The Marquis of "Wellesley, however, was against the 
restoration of any one of a family which had had a hand 
in the establishing of a French alliance. Pie, therefore, 
desired on 20th May 1799 that enquiries should be made 
of " the state of the family of the ancient Kajahs of 
Mysore, and the character and disposition of the persons 
composing it.” He preferred that mode of settlement 
which would have “ united the most speedy restoration of 
peace and order with the greatest practicable security 
for the continuance of both.” For this purpose, he would 
not only conciliate the interests of the Company, but 
also of those of the Nizam, the Mabrattas and of the lead- 
ing chieftains in Mysore. Among other objectives aimed 
at by him w'ere that the military power of Mysore should 
be ‘ absolutely identified with that of the Company,” 
Seringapatam must in effect be a Hritish Garrison, and 
Malabar and Coimbatore, with the heads of the passes 
on the table-land, should be in the Company’s hands. 
By 4th June 1799, Wellesley had made up his mind in 
favour of a settlement which included the restoration of 
the ancient .family of Mysore. He wrote to the Commis- 
sioners of Mysore on that date : — 

The restoration of a representative of the ancient family 



A.IJ j'liiiiiuu li/uy 

o{ tho Kajaha of Mysore, acoompanied by a partition of territory 
bcUsccn tlio ailtca in Nvliieh tbo interests of the Mnlirattos 
should W conciliated, appeared to me, under all the ctreutu* 
ttiancos of the caoci to bo tho most admirablo basis on which 
any new boltlenicut of tho country can bo rested- I have ro- 
solvL^l tofnrme, without delay, a plan founded on these princi- 
ples . and 1 ho[)e, in the courso of to-morrow to forward to you 
Iho articles of a Treaty with proper instructions annexed, 
for tin* ])unK)SQ of carry' iog tho abovo mentioned plan into 
effect.’* 

In order to facilitato tho intended arrangoment, ho 
asked tho ConHuissioncra to induce Knuuncr-ud-dio to 
leave for Gurramkonda, whicli ho obtained for him, with 
the aid of Mccr Alluin and tho to conciliate 

TipiVs i)irdarB on the baaiB of their being employed and 
provided by Ihu Allies and the Maharaja of Mysore col- 
lectively; tho Killcdara to bo paid off tlicic arrears with 
liberal gratuities for tho purpose of conciliation ; the 
devising of necessary measures for removing Tipii's 
family to Vellore, the details of which ’’painful but 
indispensablo measure '*ho left to Col. Artliur WoUcsloyi 

Marquess Wellesley had by this time — ^Ith Juno 17U9-^ Disposal oi 
resolved upon making over a portion of the conquered 
territory to a descendant of the ancient royal house of 
Mysore, and to divide the remainder between tho Com- uyaLir 
pany, tho Nizam, and the Peishwa. For this purpose, 
he appointed a Commission of five ofiicers-— General Marqaess 
Harris, the Hon. Colonel Arthur Wellesley, tho Honi 
Henry Wellesley, Lieut. Col. Kirkpatrick, and Liout.-Ci. 

Barry Close, with Captains Malcolm and Munro as 
Secretaries and Edward Golding as Assistant Secretary— 
to conduct the details of the arrangement and to conclude 
tho treaty with tlic Nizam. They were styled Com- 
missioners for tho Affairs' of Mysore, were bound to 
secrecy and vested with fall powers to negotiate and 
conclude, in the Governor-Generars name, “ all such 
ji. or, VOL. II. 170 
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treaties, and to make and issue all such temporary and 
provisional regulations, for the ordering and manage- 
ment of the civil and military Government and of the 
revenues of the said (conquered) territories as may be 
necessary for the immediate administration and settle- 
ment thereof.’’ The result was the Partition Treaty of 
Mysore concluded on the 22nd June 1799, and ratified 
by the Nizam on the 13th July of the same year. The 
basis of this Treaty was explained by Marquess Wellesley 
himself in a letter dated 5th June 1799 which is worth 
noting. Kirkpatrick had proposed a complete cession of 
all the conquered territories to the Boyal House of 
Mysore, to which they belonged, and suggested the 
cession from him again of certain of them to the allies 
who had helped in his Eestoration. Wellesley, however, 
thought it more advantageous to put the arrangement on 
a different footing. “ I think,” he wrote back . to Kirk- 
patrick, ” the whole transaction- would be more conveni- 
ently thrown into a different form, from that which you 
have given to it. I do not see any necessity for ceding 
the whole country in the first instance to the Bajah of 
Mysore, and accepting again as a cession under his 
authority, such districts as must be retained by the 
allies. I think it will be more convenient and less liable 
to future embarassment, to rest the whole settlement upon 
the basis of our right of conquest, and thus render our 
cession the source of the Bajah’s Dominion. (This was 
the view of^ Col., Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, who wrote from Seringapatam, on 8th May 
1799, to the Marquess Wellesley, stating that his view 
was to take it all as a conquest,” subject to certain ” re- 
strictions,” which he mentioned in that letter. How far 
the Marquess was influenced by his distinguished 

brother s views', it is difficult to determine). Por this 

purpose, the proceeding should commence with a Treaty 
between the Nizam and the Company, with power to the 
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I'cjahw.k to accctlo tinder certain ccndilions. Tho next 
sUrp ihojiliJ Lx: a Treaty with Ihi? Haj ih, conlaiuinj; all 
that relate i to hiHconncclum with tiio Com{uny and to 
hib intcnor Government. Tbo Haj.ih after hi» acce&don 
made a party to tho (;;cnur.tl gti.-iraritce conUined in niy 
draft accoin}>anytn^ thiH letter Critia wan bubstunli.aliy 
the P.irljliun Treaty of Mywjro as l5»aIJy concluded),’* 
MaTi|UeK-» Wcllcbloy alw> objected to Kirkjutrick’a plan 
of holding a number of fortroK'S in abboluto bovercignly 
in tho M^boro Icrriloricb'. Ho limited that demand 
the fortrchs of Hcringa[Kit.im vsliicb. ho naid. ho would 
not ’’cunhcnt to jurl with.'* ili« viow waa that Ihu 
{>04»a^>>iou of SoringapiLitn and tho Subsidiary 'IVcaty 
with Uifl ilighncjva the Uajah would give tho Cointuny 
"a buflicicnl command over them.'* U i» worthy of 
remark tlut the Marquees WclIcKloy wan tuoved not 
only by high comtidcratiouR of |)oUcy in Iho bctticmcnt 
ho determined U{>on but alt>o by the c.<i.st.ntial justico of 
the clahuR of the ^^ytiore Koyal IIouro. Ho CIiub 
explained hiR exact luotivcR in this connection to tho 
]U. Hon. Henry Hundas, in a letter dated 7th Juno 
170a:— 


" To havo divided tho wholo territory equally bctwcon tho 
Company and tho Nizam, whito it w'ould Imvo nfTordod strong 
grounds for icalousy to tho >fahrattas, w'ould havo aggrandised 
tho Nizam’s i)owcr boyoadtlio hounds of discretion and would 
havo loft in our liands a ToriUory so extonsivo, as it might 
liavo been dllUcuU to manage, o^iK^cially in tho presont state 
of tho Company's service at tho Presidouoy. To havo divided 
tho Territory into threo equal portions allowing tho Mabrattas 
who had taken no part in tho ozponso or hazard of tho wari 
an equal sharo in tho lulvatitagos of tho pcacoi W'ould noithcr 
havo been just towards tho Nizam, politic in tho way of oxamplo 
to our other allios, nor prudont in respect of aggrandisomont 
of tho Maharatta Empire. To havo given tho Malirattas no 
larger a Territory than is now proposed, whilo Iho Company 
and tho Nizam divided tho wholo of tho remainder to tho 
u. ar. VOL. ir. 170* 


Molivca 
uiidtrlylng 
iili policy 
of Petlofo. 
lioa. 
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UYSOUIS GAZETTEER 

to the saino obieolion M tl. ' ‘ ostablishmont, 

ot the Mabmttae from all ji,„ sclent 

theretoro, of a tbo beet ospodioiit fot 

territories of Mysoio , ,, 

reconciling tho interests of all parties- 

• After dismissing the claims of Tipuls -ns to be the 

“Central power” suggested by him on tbe 

the hereditary connection of their family wi 

and the probable dangers of a renewe co 

their part against British interests in India, q 

Wellesley wrote : — 

“ In the oxevoise ot this right (ot conciuest) , J 
look to moral oansiaei-ations alone, I shou d 
principle of justice and humanity, as well a hair of 

the welfare of the people have been led to ^^toro 
the ancient Eajah of Mysore to that rank and "^' 0 ° V ‘ 

^^ere wrested from his ancestors by the usurpation of Hi doi 
“ The long and cruel imprisonment which several bia 
of his family have suffered, the persecution and muicier 
of many of their adherents, both by Hyder and Tippoo, a 
the state of degradation and misery in which it has been 
policy of both these usurpers to retain the surviving e./C 
ants of their lawful sovereign would have entitled the repr - 
sentative of the ancient family of Mysore to every Coi'e 
. practicable consideration ; but it is also evident that every 
motive must concur to attach the heir of the Mysore am y» 
if placed on the throne, to our interests, through which alone 
he can hope to maintain himself against the family o 
Tippoo.” 

. Nor did Marquess Wellesley anticipate any the least 
opposition to the restoration of the ancient Boyal House 
of Mysore, for the jealous policy of Tipn and the brilliant 
and rapid success of war had dissipated such fears- 
Accordingly on the 8th June 1799, he wrote to the 
Commissioners to proceed with the conclusion of both 



the Tripartite uad the SubsidtAry Trcatic-s on the lines 
sketched out by h'uu and ho added : — 

** I authorise you to place tho Itajali formally upon tiio 
Musnad. atut to api>oint, in tho Kainh*s name. I’urniuh to bo 
hj» Dowan." 

lie also directed that they should fix up tho “ fortress 
of Mysore” us *' tho most acccptablo scat of the Itafah's 
rcsitleticc.'' 

b'lDfllly, ho wound up by asking them, in the event of 
their placing the Itajoh tho iMusntid, to appoint in 
his name, Lieut. Col. Close to the olVico of tho Besident 
in Mysore. Tho intentions of Marquess Wellesley were 
made known to tho Boyal Uouso and tho Commissioners 
waited on Jlis Highness the Bajah to pay tlicir "pcrsoDal 
respects” to Itiiu and to his family on 2mh June. 
Maharunl Lakshtni Ammanni, called the Bana in the 
corrcspondcuco of tlio period, received them with be- 
coming grace and expressed to them, through one of her 
attendants, ” tho lively sense '* which sbo cDtcrtaioed of 
the ^larqucss' clemency and added that the ” generosity 
of tho Company in having restored tho ancient rights of 
her House in the person of her grandson, had opened to 
her a prospect of passing the remnant of her days in 
peace.” Tho Commissioners also saw the youthful Bajah, 
of whom they wrote to tho Marquess Wcllcaloy that he 
was of “a delicate habit; his complexion rather fair 
than otherwise and his countenance is very expressive.” 
Tho Treaty and elevation of the Bajah were also pro- 
claimed the same day. Tho captive sons of Tipu v/ere 
provided with liberal allowances and they were, on 18th 
Juno 1709, removed under military escort with their 
families, from Seringapatam to the fort at Vellore, which 
had been, under the orders of the Marquess Wellesley, 
prepared for their reception. The principal officers of 
Tipu were pensioned. Mir Kainar-ud-dm received two 
Jaghirs, one from tho Company and another from the 
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to win tho good'VviUof t)io Conimisjioncra so (ar aa 
hiri nnminalion waa couccrncd. Col. Arthur Wellesley 
has Inntct! in some of his letters hia disliko of people 
conni'clcJ with Madras, (iico letters dated 8th July 1801 
and lUth October IBOl). He has expressly stated that 
the introduction of TirumaU Itao would have meant the 
introduction of " Jubashenj corruption (management 
through liubcijh^j or agents) into this (Mysore) country, 
with .a Keno of desparato confusion." And lio described 
one of the ^fadra9 olHctala interested in such enterprizo 
as " a most notorious jobber " and os one who would not 
fail to endravour, if an opportunity oJered itself, hi 
distrub tho arrangemenU arrived at, " if any fellow' will 
give him half a crown for doing so " (Letter dated 10th 
October 1801). Whilo iho otbei.!) referred to might have 
fully merited tho stinging rebuke applied to him by Col. 
Wctlcstcy. (hero is scarcely any doubt whatever, that 
apart from tho singlo error of dcscribihg his competitor 
in adverse termi, Tiruiuala liao was anything other than 
an honorable, upright aud sclLs.'icririciug person, who 
had, against tremendous odds, dono much to odvanco the 
interests of tlio Mysore Itoya) House. It is worthy of 
remark that his services were recognized by tho British 
Government after tho Kesloration. iifarquess Wellesley 
directed that ho should bo placed, bo far as allowances 
were concerned, on footing of equality " with tho ofliccrs 
of tho late (Tipu's) Oovernwent, distinguished by the 
title of ATir ^^ceran (Mir Amir or Lord oj Lords) and 
that his allowanco be secured by tho Company." In 
addition to tho recognition and tho monthly stipend 
which ho was to rcccivo from tho Company, tbo Court of 
Directors directed tho presentation of 1,000 Pagodas to 
him as a compensation for all his demands on tbo 
Company and as a rccompcnso for his past exertions and 
services. (Letter dated Ilth November 1601, from 
Madras Government to Tirumala Rao. Seo Records 
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Installation 
of His High- 
ness Krishna- 
raja 

Wodeyar, III. 


.Mur()iirss 
Wclll-.lrv’-: 
viniiii.,itio!i 
of ii;<! l.■!ainl 
of tiit.- .Mysore 
Itoyal Honcc. 


of Fort St. Gerge, Country Gorresyondence, Political 
Department, letter No. 59). He retired to Madras and 
there died in 1815. 


(iii) Period op Bestoration, 1799---1831. ^ 

The Brahmans having fixed upon the 30th June as the 
most auspicious day for placing His Highness Krishnar 
Baja-Wodeyar on the musnad of Mysore, the ceremony 
was accordingly performed at the ancient town of 
Mysore, where special preparations were made for the 
function. An pundul was erected and a numerous 
concourse of people gathered at the place to witness the 
ceremony. General Harris specially rode from camp 
a en ed by his suite and an escort of Huropean cavalry 
to assist in person on the occasion. The Commissioners 
accompanied by Mir Alam proceeded to the spot— not far 
away from the Palace— preceded by His Majesty’s 12th 
regiment of foot, and there General Harris, the senior 

placed His Highness 
th,e» if about noon. undeC 

J f ! 1 0“ ‘te spot and 

h 3 of Seringapatam. General 

and sSnT'i in " His Highness the seal 

Mine?” S' " 'J^PMtoent of the young 

Court o?D rf T"’ ‘0 the 

a lonitr. “ 3rd August 

to be’ quoted following deserves 

“ the British Governmenf on/i fi • ^ *1 

intercouvso of frioiu1<?hm i • , ^his family an 

iuo.st desponito crisis of their subsisted ; in the 

no coimectiou with your enemir* " Th 

Cb. Their elevation would be 
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tho 6i>oni.inoouR act of your gcncro&ity, and from your support 
alono could thuy over ho{X) to honmiotained upon tho Throne, 
cither ngamst tho family of Ti])ix>o Sultan, or againstany 
other claimant* They must naturally view with an oyo of 
I'calousy. all tho friuuds of the usurping family and conso* 
quctrlly bo advorso to tho French pr any Stnto connected with 
tiiat Family, in tho horeditary hatred of tlio British Govern- 
ment. Tlio heir of tlio Ifajahs of ^fysoro, if placed on tho 
throne, must feel that his conlinuancu in that stato de|)cndcd on 
tho stability of tho now settlement in all its parts ; his interest 
must, tlicroforo, bo to uriito with cordiality and ;rcal in every 
oTort ncccss.ir)' to its liarmony, efficiency and vigour. Tho 
effect of such arrangement of tho alTairs of .Mysoro would not 
bo limiUHl to tho more distribution of hostile power which 
mcanccd our safety ; in thoplacoof that power, would bo sub- 
stituted onc) whoso interests and resources might bo absolutely 
identiGod with our own, and tho kingdom of Mysoro, so loug 
tho eourcQ of calamity and abrm to the Carnatic, might 
becomo a now barrier of our defence aud might supply frosli 
means of woaltli and strooglh to tho Company, their subjects 
and allies/* 

Every object above mentioned was realised, as will be 
shown below, in the next twcnty-fivc-yeurs when the 
Maliratta and Pindari wars were fought. Marquess 
Wellesley concluded thus : — 

** In addition to thoso motives of policy, moral considera* 
tions and scotiments of generosity and humanity favoured tho 
restoration of tho ancient family of Mysoro. Their high birth, 
tho antiquity of their Icgitimato titio and their long and un- 
merited sufTcrings, rendered them peculiar objects of compas- 
sion and respect, nor could it be doubtod that their Government 
would be both more acceptable and moro indulgent than that 
of tho Mahomednn usurpers, to tho mass of the inhabitants of 
tho country composed almost entirely of Hindus. 

Soon after the enthronement of His Highness Krisnha- Apporatme 
Baja-Wodeyar, Purnaiyawas appointed by the Commis- ^pewan^ 
sioners to be His Highness’ Pewan, while Lieut.-Coh andcoi. 
(afterwards Sir Barry) Close became, under the orders of as^iusiaeni 
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the Governor-General, Eiesident at the Court of His 
Highness, immediately after the Subsidiary Treaty of 
Seringapatam was signed. The Mysore Commission 
itself was then dissolved on the 3rd July 1799. 

Division of Under the Partition Treaty of Mysore, dated 22nd 
Territories, 1799, the Province of Canara and the districts of 

Coimbatore and Wynaad, the annual revenue of which 
was estimated at Pagodas, 7,77,170 fell to the share of 
the Company, subject to a deduction of Pagodas 2,00,000 
per annum on account of the maintenance of the families 
of Haidar and Tipu, leaving a balance of Pagodas 
5,37.170. 

The revenue of Gooty and other places assigned to the 
Nizam estimated at Pagodas 6,07,332 was charged with 
an annuity of Pagodas 70,000 payable to Humur-ud-dln, 
leaving a balance of Pagodas 5,37,332. 

The revenues of the districts in Mysore granted to 
His Highness Krishna-Eaja-Wodeyar were estimated at 
Pagodas 13,74,076 per annum. The Mahrattas not 
having taken any active part in the campaign, the share 
offered to the Peishwa was comparatively small, viz., the 
districts of Harpanahalli (included in the present Bellary 
district), Soonda, Harihar, etc., yielding an annual 
revenue of Pagodas 2,63,957. 

Under the Subsidiary Treaty, concluded on 8th July 
1799, with His Highness Krishna-Eaja-Wodeyar, the 
Company bound themselves to maintain a force for the 
protection of the dominions of His Highness, in consi- 
deration of an annual subsidy of seven lakhs of Star 
Pagodas. 


Marquess 
Wellesley’are- 
affirmation of 


In his .Despatch of 3rd August 1799, which has been 
above referred to, the Marquess Wellesley estimated 
uiffieriying^^^ dear increase to the revenues of the Company at 
his Policy of £459,056 per annum as the result of his settlement. 


Eeatoration. 
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11c Viounl upthid Dc^tpitch in words which rcitcrolotho 
feound inorii And piiiiiicnl principles on which ho imed 
hi» arr.inf;cmcnts ; — 

" I cuict^Ain a conlidont exiJOcUtion. that (ho fx^cont 
oi tho Dominion* of Tipjioo SuiUo %viS) provo not 

duraido than I tru&t, will bo found, c<|UiUh!o in its 
fundainer.tal pnnciidcji. beneficial in lU (;cnunl oponliou, nnd 
confcnnab!o. in cicr)* i»inl of viow. (o tho hfKirai character of 
iho r.n^hU) Da\l India Cotniuny, and to iho ju&t and 
tni>lcrato (tolicy prci^hbod hy Parliament, for llio (joverninent 
of tlio ifriliiih Ilmpira in tlio Ila&t.** 

Thu enunciation of tho principles which guided the 
Martpie^s Wcllcafcy not only intlicatc tlio far-seeing 
6UlcA(n.in&hip that ho displayed in working them out 
but also the deep scnbc of justice that actuated Ids policy 
and dominated every act of his in this connection. In 
giving effect to them, he over-ruled, os only ho could do, 
tho views of many others, including among them of Col. 

(after Sir Thomas) Munro which, read (o*day, show how 
even gifted men could go wrong and help to buttress 
their preconceived views by a reference to tlio history 
of tho country of which thoy had littlu or no real 
knowledge. 

Ills Highness Krishna-Uaja-Wodoyor III thus com- Knihoa-nii* 
incnccd his reign under tho most inspiring auspices with ';X,^7ane 
Purnaiya as Dewan and Col. Close as Resident at his nw-e7tb ^ 
Court. His Highness' actual reign extended up to lOtli 
October 1831, though ho lived up to tho 27th JunolSGS, 
on which date ho died universally lamented by hla 
subjects. During tho first period of 12 years from 1799 
to 1811, Purnaiya was both Regent and Dowan. Prom 
1811 to 1831 His Highness ruled with tho aid of Dewans 
referred to below. From 1881 to 1807, the British 
Commission administered tho State. In 1807, fully a 
year beforu His Highness' death, his adoption of His 
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Highness Srl-Chamarajendra-Wodeyar was recognized by 
His Majesty’s Grovernment, and on the death of His 
Highness Krishna- Raja Wodeyar III on 27th March 
]868, he was acknowledged by the Government of India 
as his successor and as Maharaja of the Mysore terri-; 
tories. 

During the first twelve years of His Highness’ reign, - 
Purnaiya, as Regent and Dewan, was in charge of the 
administration of the State. He was guided by the 
friendly counsel of successive British Residents, of whom 
the first was, as above stated, Col. Close. Till about the 
beginning of 1805, he had also the helpful advice of Col. 
Arthur Wellesley, who commanded the division, with 
head-quarters at Seringapatam. 

Memorandum Marquess Wellesley appears to have realized the 
tions to Col. conditions under which the administration could be 
Close. rendered successful. Immediately after appointing Col. 

Close to the office of Resident, be caused to be forwarded 
to him a memorandum of instructions for the regulation 
of his condpct in that position. This memorandum laid 
down the fundamental principles on which he was to act 
and to guide the administration of the new ruler and his 
Dewan. He desired him to know that the first object 
of his duty was the effectual protection of His Highness’ 
Territories. The strength of the Subsidiary .Force not 
being fixed, he was to note that the military strength of 
the two Governments should -be considered as common 
^tid as mutually applicable at all times (as far as may be 
judged proper and practicable) to the service of each 
other. To attain this unity of force, he empowered the 
Government of Fort St. George to send, according to 
exigencies, reinforcements from the Karnatic into Mysore 
or oice versa. Agreeably to this principle, Col. Close was 
allowed to augment the force in Mysore as might be 
required from time to time by writing to the Government 
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of Fort 8l. George. Though he was tlius placed under 
Iho immediate authorit}* of the Government of Fort St. 
George. Marijuci>s Wellcaloy re.scrved to himself the right 
ncvtTlholcK.s occasionally to send him direct orders, 
transmitting copies of the same to the Government of 
Fort St. George for tlicir information. In sucii eases, 
ho to obey all such orders without further reference 
to tliat Govorntuent beyond intimating tho receipt of 
such orders. For securing the tranquillity of His 
Highness' Territories, ho was to distribute the forces in 
^lysorc as circumstances might require. Ho was to have 
rcs[>cctahlo British garrisons in Scringapalam, Chitaldrug 
and if necessary at Bednore, Sira and Nagar while the 
rest of the troops were to bo kept together in somo 
general camp or cantonment. Subject to this provision, 
tho mode of garrisoning was left to bo carried out by him 
in consultation with the Commanding Ofljccr, but with- 
out any further rcfcrcnco to tho Government of Port St. 
George, except that in regard to demolition or repair of 
any forts, he was to act with their previous approval. 
The second object ho was to bear in mind was the reali- 
zation of the Subsidy stipulated in tho second article of 
the Treaty of Scringapatam and tho payment of tho 
stipends provided for in its lUIi article. Of tho latter, tho 
Company was, for tho time being, to bear an equal share, 
as His Highness’ Govcrnincot could not bear the full 
burden in tho first year. As regards tho Subsidy, 
Marquess Wellesley was equally sympathetic in view of the 
finances of His Highness’ Government. Ho was content 
to limit tho demand in this respect to 7 lakhs of Kantirai 
instead of 7 lakhs of Star Pagodas, and directed the 
collection of a similar or a proportionately less amount 
for the second year also if he was satisfied such remission 
was fully requisite in the interests of the State’s finances. 
The third point to bo attended to was the general 
administration, i.e., the conduct and management of His 
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Highness’ Dewan. Col. Close was directed to constantly 
superintend with the utmost diligence and vigilance the 
Dewan’s administration “ with a view not only to the 
punctual realization of the Subsidy and the 
merit of the resources of the country but also the 
prevention of any necessity on the part of the Company 
to assume charge of the country, an extremity o w ic ^ 
it is on many accounts to be wished they may be never 
reduced.” The branches of the Government which was 
to claim the most immediate and strict attention were 
those relating to the revenues and commerce of the 
country. Closely and necessarily connected with these 
was, in his opinion, such an administration of justice as 
shall be calculated to encourage industry and thereby 
promote population. To provide for a suitable system 
of revenue administration, he was to study the loca 
conditions and to transmit to 4he Government of For 
8t. George full information about the existing system o 
revenue, of the products of the country and of the genius 
and usages of its inhabitants, with his own suggestions 
for improvements or alterations. In the meantime, he 
was to restrain the officers of His Highness’ Government 
from abuse of authority and to correct any erroneous or 
corrupt practices endangering the resources of the country 
and the happiness of the people. In regard to Palegars, 
he gave the specific instruction that they were “ on no 
account to be put in possession of the countries they lay 
claim to, whatever other concession in the form of 
pensions or otherwise may be made to them.” Informa- 
tion was also to be furnished about the state of the 
manufactures of the country, its exports and imports, 
w'ith the measures required to improve both its external 
and internal trade. The expediency of abolishing 
the rahaddri duties throughout the State, was to be 
urgently considered, especially those which were, felt to be 
a burden on the necessaries of life or which, at the time. 
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obstructed the transmission of articles which entered into 
the Company’s investment. He was further to report on 
the system of judicial administration prevailing and the 
state of the Police, with his own suggestions, for im* 
proving them. lie was to insist on duo economy in 
GX[Krnditure and to prevent alienation of lands for religious 
purposes. Muhammadan religious endowments were to 
be protected, the personal respect duo to His Highness 
and his relations from the Dewan was to be secured, 
arrangements were to be made for Ilio Highness* house- 
hold establishment, detailed statements of the probable 
annual expenditure of His Highness* Government accord- 
ing to the most economical arrangements were to bo 
drawn in consultation with tlio Dewan, the 7tb Article 
of the Treaty of Scringapatam in regard to vagrant 
Europeans was to be strictly observed, a good under- 
standing W'ith the itilj of.Coorg was to bo cultivated, 
correspondence with Poona and Haiderabad was to bo 
maintained, and a survey of the State was to bo under- 
taken, Captain (later Colonel) Mackenzio (of Mss. fame) 
being deputed for tbc purposo. 

Such, in brief, were tho instructions issued by Marquess Their 
Wellesley to Col, Closo when ho entered on his duties. 

They were not only comprehensivo but also ciieumspcct character, 
to a degree. The administration of Purnaiya was gene- 
rally based on tho principles enunciated by Wellesley in 
the above instructions to Closo and the success it attained 
was as much due to Wellesley os to Purnaiya who 
translated them into action in a manner which won 
appreciation from every quarter. Only one other point 
mentioaed in the Wellesley Memorandum of Instructions 
deserves to bo noted in this connection. Acting on tho 
recommendations of tho Commissioners for tho Affairs 
of Mysore, he authorized Purnaiya as Dewan to His 
Highness tho Maharaja to receive a commission of one 


Openitions 

against 

nhooiKliah, 
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half per cent upon the net revenue of His Highness’ 
Territories, besides a fixed allowance of 500 Kantirai 

Pagodas per month. _ ’ • 

No sooner the restored Giovernment of His Highness 

Krishna-Raja-Wodeyar HI began to function than it was 
troubled by insurrection and wars. Among these were 
the following in chronological order ; — 

1799. Dhoondia Waugh’s Insurrection. 

, 1800-1802. Insurrection in BuUum (Man] arabad)- created 

by the Baja of Bullum (called also the Aigur Chief). ; 

1802. Insurrection in Wynaad. . . ; 

1803. The Mahratta War. 

1801. Supression of free-booters at Munkassir in which 
the Mysore Horse took part. 

1805. Bebellion of the Chittoor Poligars, which was 
suppressed with the aid of the Mysore Horse. 

1806. Mutiny at Yellore and the attempt • to restore 

Muhammadan sovereignty in the South. : 

; 1809. Mutiny of European officers, which’ spread tq 

Mysore and was put down by the use, of the Mysore Horse, , . 

To contend ' against these^ therA was , the Subsidiarj^ 
Eorce under Col. Arthur Welleslqy and the cavalry and 
the infantry raised by Purnaiya for maintaining internal 
tranquillity. These insurrections and wars . are. briefly 
referred to below, in so far as they relate to Mysore or to 
the services rendered on the field by the Mysore troops. • . 

■ The territory acquired by the conquest of the kingdom 
of Mysore was taken possession of without oppositioh 
with the exception of the districts of Nagar and Balam 
(also written Bullum) in Mysore, Wynaad and Cotiote 
in Malabar, the fort of Jamalabad in South Kanara, 
and the fort at Gooty, situated in what were afterwards 
known as the Ceded Districts. 

Dining the confusion attending the storm of Seringa- 
patam, Dhoondiah Waugh, a notorious free-booter who 
had been imprisoned by Tipu, managed to escape, and 
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having collected a body of liorsc, about /i.OOO stroug, and 
proclaimed himself ** King of tho two Worlds,” he took 
posM^Hsion of Shimoga and other forts in Nagar, and 
Living thus provided himself with artillery, ammunition, 
and money, lie increased his forco, and asserted his right 
to the sovereignty of tho province. Dhoondiah was a 
rifahratta by descent, and not a Pathdo as suppo.scd by 
some. He ^vas a native of Chnnnagiri. From 1780 he 
toirvcd as a horseman in Haidar’s army, but during the 
invasion of Lord Cornwallis decamped with a few fol- 
lowers and aa much booty as they could get hold of to 
Dhurwar, where he lived by plundering. In 1791 he 
was induced to como to Seriogapatam with tho prospect 
of being received into Tipti's service with all his 
followers, consisting of 200 horse. But refusing to 
embrace Islam, ho ^vas forcibly converted and thrust 
into prison. Tlio story of his subsequent career may bo 
told ill tho words of Mir Hussain All Khiin Klrmaui:— 

” Novortliclcis, tho favour of tho Sultan towards that 
worthy man still continued to incrcaso, as for jnstanco ho was 
allowed ten fimami SulUni a day, which sum amounts to 
three nipces, and a teacher was npijointod to instruct him, 
(in tho Muhammadan customs and roHgion) hut, although 
after a time, a kiitchcri or hrigado was named after him, and 
orders were issued for his release, it was to uo purpose, for 
tho Dowan like a scorpion still continued to strike at him with 
hi.s venomous sting, making a rcpi'csontation to tho Sultan to 
tho following effect : — " King of tho World, find another man 
cfiually fusolont, ontorprisiug and bravo, as ho (Dhondajec) 
aud then let him go. For it is known to all that when ho 
was weak and of no account, ho then boat tho troops of 
Hyderabad, Poona, and tho servants of tho Sultan, and, tboro- 
foro, after this to mako him an odicor of high rank in your 
army and independent, is far from good policy, for with ins 
power and rank it is possible ho might raise such a disturb- 
anco that tho hand of redress might not bo ablo io quol!, or 
remedy.” Tho opinion of this fool was, thoroforo, accepted 
by tlie Sultiln and that faithful servant and well-wisher was 

ii. or. VOL. il. 171 
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Occupation 

Chitaldrug. 


left in prison. At first he was named Shaik Ahmud, but 
latterly at his own desire be was entitled Mullik Juhan 
Khan.” 

At the capture of Seringapatam, he was found chained 
to the wall like a wild beast, and the British soldiers 
out of pity at once released him. (Colonel Beatson says 
that Boondiah was released by the inconsiderate huma- 
nity of the British Troops.) He then escaped to the 
Maharatta country, and collecting a large force com- 
mitted many depredations in the north-west. 

Many designs were attributed to Dhoondiah. One was 
to carry off, through the agency of a special gang employ- 
ed for the purpose, Colonel Arthur Wellesley, who was 
then commanding at Seringapatam, while he was out 
hunting. Though Wellesley scoffed at the idea, and 
stigmatized it as a “ bazaar ” report, he kept a close 
watch on those alleged to be engaged in its carrying out, 
This gang was supposed to have “ some designs upon 
Mysore ” as well. But “ as nothing could be more un- 
pleasant than any accident to the family at Mysore,’^ 
Colonel Wellesley informed the Officer in Command at 
Mysore of the information. It was also given out at the 
time that another gang of these men was working to 
murder Purnaiya, the Dewan. Though Colonel Welles- 
ley took all this information with a good deal of suspicion, 
he made adequate arrangements to deal with the conspi- 
rators. Apart from these alarms and rumours, Wellesley 
was distinctly of the opinion that Dhoondiah’s success 
would mean the disturbance of the peace either of the 
Mysore territory or of the Company’s territories. He 
was accordingly for prompt and effective action against 
him. 

of Two field detachments were immediately equipped 
against him. One, under Colonel Pater, composed of the 
4th cavalry, the 1st battalion 1st, and the 1st battalion 
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Sth N. I., adv.’icccd to the fort at Hassan in order to 
check aay pos^siblo incursion (com Nagar, and to act 
according to circumstances. Tho other, under Licutc- 
uant'CoIonei James D.UrympIe, who had succeeded to 
tho command of Iho Hyderabad Subsidiary Force after 
the capturo of Scringnpatam, was composed of the Ut 
cavalry, the 2ud battalion 7lh. the 2nd battalion llth, 
and a party of Bengal Artillery. This detachment 
obtained possession of the hill forts at Chitaldrug on tho 
Cth July 1709 without opposition. Colonel Dalrymplo 
gavo a minuto description of tho place in his report to 
tho .Vdjuiant'Gcncrai, from which the following i.s an 
extract 

Tlio lower fort is very extensive, and contains within 
it several other smaller forts, and a great number of inhabit' 
onta. Some furts of the old Hindoo foriideationa are still 
ruuiaining in tho upper and lower forts, but by far the greatest 
part of tho works aro all done In tho modern stylo of solid 
masonry, and built under tho inspection of our unfottunaio 
prisoners during their confinement at this place.” 

A few days after tho occupation of Chitaldrug, Colonel 
Dalrymplo was joined by tho 2nd cavalry, and both 
battalions of the 10th regiment of Bengal Sepoys. On 
the llth, ho marched with tho two regiments of cavalry 
and 400 grenadier sepoys in pursuit of a body of 
Dhoondiah’s men who had been plundering tho country. 
Ho camo up with thorn on the I3tb, about tewenty miles 
from Chitaldrug, and having baited bis infantry and 
guns, ho attacked with the cavalry, and destroyed nearly 
tho whole party, tho number of which was estimated at 
about 250 horso and 400 foot. 

This sccvico was accomplished after a march of 40 miles 
in 24 hours. Tho marauders having been guilty of many 
atrocities, more especially after their capture of the £.mail 
fort at Goondair, the Commandcr-m-Ghief directed that 
the 40 prisoners taken by Colonel Dalryinple, should bo 
it. ar. VOL. 11. 171* 
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Capture of 
Sbimosa and 
Ilonuali, end 
of July 1709. 


, at that place, with the exception of one man who 

banged liberty after having witnessed the execn- 

was to , . , 

p his comrades. 

°^,he 17th, Colonel Dalrymple again surprised a small 
)f horse and foot near the fort of Channagiri in 
^ ^ ^and dispersed it with his cavalry, killing 40 men 
^^^^king 40 prisoners.- He then attacked the fort and 

n n o i. 

. 1 it by a coup de mcuin. On the 29th, he captured 
abo^^t^^’^^^ head of cattle from Dhoondiah’s brinjarries, 
^ , ler with a quantity of grain. Colonel Dalrymple 
ed the thanks of the Commander-in-Ghief for these 

. es, and was authorised to grant the captured cattle 
S6rvic cj A. 

, L'ain to his detachment, 
and g] 


^^out the end of July, Colonel James Stevenson re- 
lievei Pater, and advanced towards the fort of 

g^. lOga in order to co-operate with Colonel Dalrymple. 
g ^'^e 7th August both detachments had crossed to the 
westf"''^ hanks of the rivers upon which the forts of 
ghi^ioga and Honnali are situated, and on the morning 
of th^ places were attacked and taken by storm, 

the hy the detachment under Stevenson, the latter 

, under Dalrymple. General Harris, in his report to 

the P°^^“^u*^^®^'“^u-Cbief in India, remarked that “ the 
"all hehaviour of the native troops, who alone were em- 
ployf^’ highly honourable to them, and reflected great 
credr Colonels Stevenson and Dalrymple, and the 
who, under their orders, conducted the attacks.” 
(iQlJuel Stevenson was thanked in General Orders of the 
lOtf were also Captain Macfarlane, 1st bat- 

talij“ regiment. Captain Strachan Staff Officer, and 
Whitney HcGally, 1st battalion 1st regiment. 

head-quarters of the xVrmy left the neighbourhood 
of p['^’h.Jgapatain on the 10th July, reached Chitaldrug 
on -•h'hr and early in August advanced to Harihar 
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oil tbc r-isl b.iuk of iho Tunfjabhadm, a fort vvhicli Iiail 
^urrtndcriil to CapUin Wiltct of the Ui UilUilioii 10th 
Ucn{;.il Bcjx)yfi, on thu JlOlh July. On thu lllh August, 
a tictachmcnt. under LicutciiaiiC-ColoncI Wallace, 
li. M/& T lih regiment, wa« sent ag.imsL the fort of 
Uoolal, about 20 nulej* direct north of Ifanhir. The 
place \\x» carried by klorm on tbo ICth, and inoht of the 
('arnson ucrc ktihd, either during the .a&s.iult, or in 
their attempt to <uvca]>u. Colonel Wallace and tlic 
detachment were thanked in onlcrs. 

Karly on the morning of the 17th August, Dhoondah'n 
collected force, aniotinting to 1,200 horse, and 000 sil’i'urrur* 
infantry, i>ostcd under the wall* of the fort at Bhikarpur Angiut 
in Kagar, waa attickcd and defeatetl by Colonel Dal> 
rymple, aided by a part of Colonel Stcvcni>on * dctaclimcnt. 

'rho octioti waH thui* described by General Harris 

"The infantry and artillery of Dhoomliah were forincil 
iKhind a mtioll ritcr. which, bwellod by the raini, had lx>coino 
almost unfonlable from the «Ic|4h and rapidity of its current. 
liiH horse, bcporated hy tin* stream from thoinfanlr)*, formed, 
and steadily wailed Ihu attack of Uio regiments of nativo 
cavalry wliich led Ueutcnaot-Coloncd Dalrymjdo's detachment. 

These imtUntly chaigud, and in a short, but arduous cunllict, 
drove llto enemy into the river, wiio left COO men and horbcs 
killed or drowuctl. Licutenant>Coloncl Ualrymplo's infantry 
at Iho same time assaulted and took the fort by storm, assisted 
by {urt of Colonel Stevenson's detachment, wdiose march had 
b^n retarded by the badness of tho roods. The Killadars of 
the fort, v\heD taken, wero hanged on its walls in sight of tho 
enemy's troops, who tied in tho utmost disorder, winlo tho 
depth of tho river prevented an immodiato pursuit." 

Tho cfTcct of this blow was decisive. Colonel Steven- 
bon, who bod assumed command of tho united detach* 
iiicots, pursued Hboondlah as faros tho frontier of the 
^lahratta country, in which he took refugo on the 20th 
August. That very night his camp was attacked by a 
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chief named Doondah Pimfc Gokla, who dispersed his 
remaining followers and captured his elephants, camels, 
bullocks, and guns. 

The province of Bednur was then occupied without 
further opposition. 

Colonel Dalrymple, who was responsible for the ex- 
pulsion of Dhoondiah from IMysore territory, was a 
distinguished and popular ol'ticer. He rendered many 
important services to the State, amongst w'hich may be 
mentioned the storm and capture of the fortress of 
Eaichur in 1795. He was selected to lead the 8 
flank companies of M. N. I. employed at the storm of 
Seringapatam. General Wellesley wrote of him as fol- 
low’s in a letter to the Resident at Hyderabad, dated 17th 
December 1799 : — 

“ I join in tho general regret for the loss of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dalrymple- I fear that it will be difficult to replace 
him ; indeed, on public as well as private grounds, his death is 
looked upon by all as a public misfortune.” 

Final opera- Dhoondiah, after his defeat by Gokla in August 1799, 

Dhoondiah, soon collected his scattered followers, and having been 
joined by nearly the whole of Tipii’s cavalry, and a 
number of disaffected men from the Hyderabad country 
and from Cuddapab, be obtained possession of several 
places in the Southern Mahratta country, and threatened 
to enter Mysore. The Peshwa sent a force consisting of 
5,000 horse and a large body of infantry to oppose his 
further progress in Savanur, but this force was beaten, 
and a large number of horses captured. Such being the 
state of matters, orders w’ere sent to Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley on the 2nd May 1800, directing him to 
assemble a field force as speedily as possible, and giving 
him authority to pursue Dhoondiah into the Mahratta 
country or elsewhere. In confirmity with this order, a 
body of troops was assembled at Chitaldrug during the 
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early part of Juno, and by tho 23rd of that month, they 
had crossed tho river Tungabhadra at Harihar, and 
encamped in tho Mahratta country. A detachment of 
tho Hyderabad Subsidiary Force under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maclean, 2nd battalion 9th regiment, was sent 
to co-operate in tho Itaichur Doab, and this was rein- 
forced soon afterwards by another detachment from the 
same force, composed of a regiment of cavalry and 8 
companies of infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel Bowser, 
who assumed command of the whole* 

Colonel Wellesley marched for Rani-Bennur, about 14 capture of 
miles N- W of Harihar, on the 27th. The advanced guard 
having been fired at from tho fort, it was immediately 
attacked by the picquets under Colonel Moneypenny, 
consisting of fiO Europeans and IfiO Indians, supported by 
the ist battalion Ist regiment, and carried by escalade 
without the loss of a man. The cavalry having sorrounded 
the fort so os to cut off retreat, Dhoodiah’s garrison, 
amounting to about 500 men, were nearly all killed. The 
following order was issued to the troops 

“IUni Bennur, Friday, 

** 27th June 18S0, 

“ Colonel WoUesloy received much pleasure from observ- 
ing tbo vivacity with which tho attack of tho fort of Baoi 
Bennur was conducted this morning under tbo orders of 
Bieutenant-Colonel Moneypenny. To this is to bo attributed 
tho immediate success of t)io attack without any loss on our 
side, although it appears that tho tort contained a largo 
garrison." 

Lhoonda Punt Gokla, tho Mahratta leader, with Dhoondu 
10,000 horse, 5,000 foot and 8 guns, who was at this time ookWa 
in the vicinity of Kittur for the purpose of co-operating forces; 
withtheBritish, was suddenly attacked by Dhoondiah on de°atn.* 
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the 30th June, and defeated with the loss of his guns. He 
himself was killed. It was said that Dhoondiah dyed his 
moustaches in the heart’s blood of Gokla, in fulfilment of 
a vow of revenge made after his defeat by that chief in 
August 1799. 

Colonel Wellesley crossed the Wardah near Heoghur 
on the 8th and 9th July, and after having constructed a 
redoubt upon the river, in which he left a small detach- 
ment, he marched to Savanur on the 12th. Leaving his 
heavy baggage and stores in that place, he proceeded 
against the fort of Kundgul, in which Dhoondiah had left 
a garrison of 600 men, and carried it by assault on the 
evening of the 14th with trifling loss. 

The following is an extract from his report to the 
Adjutant-General, dated 18th July ; — 

“ The troops attacked Koondgul after a march of above 22 
miles, and that they had been under arms above 12 hours. 
The cavalry surrounded the place ; the gateway was attacked 
by the 1st of the 12th, and an endeavour was made to blow it 
open, while the grenadiers of the 73rd regiment under Captain 
Todd, supported by those of the 1st of the 8th, escaladed the 
curtain on the opposite side with a spirit which overcame 
every obstacle.” 

On the 16th, Colonel Wellesley relieved the fort at 
Sirhatti, which was besieged by one of Dhoondiah’s 
adherents, and he then returned to Savanur for the 
baggage and stores. 

Dhoondiah, who had fled from Kundgul on the approach 
of the detachment, being reported to be in the forest in 
the neighbourhood of the fort of Dummul, Colonel 
Wellesley moved in that direction from Savanur on the 
*22iid, having been joined a day or two previously by a. 
body of Mahratta horse recently under Gokla. He came 
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iKc (urV «a Uio mormn^ of l!u« 'JtUh, anil ihu 
^‘asT.u n. <jf aU*ul l.WKI itjrn, havinjj rc(uf4il 

V-> s-;iJcr.>Ur. ihc s \ a % jmmrUuUly ntUckcil and 

l.> 

T)-'' Ati cxiticl ff\>;i) loJontl \VcI!<-slc>*a 

jr|» ;l J.» Ihc AJiuU«l‘ 0 *'«c; 4 l .— 

'‘C.\ut' AT I^ruurr.. 

'* j-*hj 


“Tj-Jjfi-U ui.« l»y |}»i> cj»\ 4 lty an.lrf Coluticl 

i:j.l hy ussier (ioVIaI). Iho li: A*li>r who 

l.A -1 s»«Kv'dttl l.U t;a::-rvAU‘. It maa A*.tAcV(d »n |iSaccn 
UiO f;A*<rMAy ty Dcl^o U iopo'jacib, ftU{>i«artctl 

ty l'<va nx: 4 iat'or« cf lltir '^nd. uu Iho Ivcu hy I*:cu* 

IcnaM C'ahni?! and lifiht inlaniry 

c 1 liro 7 drd, and tJ.<i Uatuluat 4 th . and c:i l);o other f.vc 0 hy 
Caj Uni MA<c{>h( ia..?:! Mith tho cirnultcra and h^hl udantr)’ of 
tho Tilh* and th<> icntahulcr of tUo *Jntl of tho 'Jnd Hominy 
rr^nnc.'it. It naa nnpo^iddo to fuK*> the i;aU'Aay. and Ihu 
\mi'f <n) that a'.Ucli rn'.^ud the foil hy cbcalvW: atid th» other 
ino atUcltt liVcuiwi «ucc^vlc»l ncaily at the miiio ttinQ-’' 

"Tho fort 14 »tron^ and ncH l»uiU, tho inaU al>out dO feet 
hfj;h. uitf) a dry 4ttch« hi »o:i>n (daoctuf conutdcralifo detain 
I cAonut »ay t<A> much in favour u( iho lroo{H> who. by thi^ 
cxidait, haxa abided t4) tlio reputAtion wliicfi th')y fiavo already 
tjAimd in thin country." 

Thu fort at (j.ad.'i^ wjji evacuated after tfio arrival of ovu*: 
tho accounts of the fall of Duniiuul, and was occupied by 
tho Ilritibh on thu 'J7lh. Dluxindiah, having thus lobt 
all hiH feru in Saviiuur and in tho Dhurwur country, 
nioveil northwards with tho intention of crossing the river 
Malaprablia at Munoli, and encamped near Sundatti, 
about six miles «>uth of that place. While there ho iic;ird uhoouJuij 
of Colonel WVllchley’e appro-ach, and broke up his army 
into three divisions. One division and tho baggage 
inarciicd towards Manoli and encamped in front of it, but 
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without crossing the river. In this hazardous position, 
it was surprised on the afternoon of the 30th and 
destroyed. The following is an extract from Colonel 
Wellesley’s report : — 

“ I arrived here with the cavalry at about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon and found the camp standing, and that we had sur- 
prised the enemy. I instantly attacked his camp with the 
cavalry only. Lieutenant-Colonel Torin attacked their left 
with the 1st and 4th regiments, and Colonel Stevenson and 
Colonel Pater their front and right with the 25th Dragoons 
and 2nd regiment of cavalry.” 

“ The camp was strong, with its rear to the Malpurba, 
covered by the fort of Manowly on the other side of it, and a 
deep nullah along its front and left. The 2nd regiment of 
cavalry, under these circumstances, was the only corps which 
got into it ; but every person there was either killed or driven 
into the river. All the baggage, 2 elephants, many camels, 
horses, bullocks, etc., fell into our hands. (In a letter to 
Major Munroe, dated 1st August, Colonel Wellesley gave the 
number at about 5,000. A number of arms and accoutrements 
belonging to the 25th Dragoons and the Scotch Brigade, which 
had been stolen at Yellore, were found in the same). Numbers 
of people were drowned or shot in attempting to cross the 
river, and many prisoners, women and children, etc., were 
taken.” 

This exploit was performed after a march of 26 
miles. 

On the 2nd, August, the detachment from Hyderabad, 
augmented by the 4th cavalry, was placed under the 
command of Colonel Stevenson with instructions to follow 
Dhoondiah up the river Malaprabha Colonel Wellesley 
mioving in the same direction, but at the distance of about 
15 miles from the river. A few days later, it was ascer- 
tained that Dhoondiah having crossed the Malaprabha 
near its sources had again turned eastward, and reached 
a place named Cowdelghi, about 24 miles east of the fort 
of Gokak on the Gutprabha. In consequence of this 
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intcUiKcncc, tho following dispoBition of the troops was 
ordered : — 

Colonel Capi>t!r, with Ids brigvlo strengthened hy tho Ist 
bAttaiion ^th liomhay regiment recently arrived in camp, and 
a IkkIv of Mahrattas, was directed to move down tho soulhom 
bank of tho XIalaprabha towards Jellahal. while Colonel 
Wclh'Hlcy was to march along tho notlhom hank by Manoli. 
Colonel Svorenson was to ruovedown tho river Gutprablia from 
Hanur by Cliowdclghi towards Bagalkuto. Tho Mahrattos wero 
to moto l>et\vccn Colonels Wcllcsloy and Stovenson. 

On tbo2'2nd August, liicutonant-Colonc) Capper arrived 
at tho fort of Hoolcy, tho garrison of which had carried 
off tho baggage of the Dragoons as it was passing on tho 
march to Sundatti on tho 1st. Colonel Cupper attacked 
tho place at oucc and carried it by escalade , after which 
ho marched to Syrioghi, a fort about 8 miles cast of 
Hooloy, Tho place was strong, tho scaling ladders too 
short, and tho rusistanco dctcriuiDcd, but it was taken 
after a sharp struggle. 

From Syringhi, Colonel Capper proceeded towards 
Budihfil, a sliort distauco above tho junction of tho 
Malaprabha with the Krishna, and ho hud got w'itbin 
20 miles of Dlioondiah when tho Afalaprabba fell suddenly. 
Dhoondiab, taking advantage of this, crossed near Budibul 
on tho night of tho 2Uh, and marched towards the 
Baichur Doab. His cscapo was attributed to tho mis- 
conduct of the Mahratta troops with Colonel Cupper, 
who refused to proceed in advance and guard tho ford as 
had been directed by Colonel Wellesley. 

On the 5th September, Dhoondiab and his pursuers 
occupied the undetmentioned positions : — 

Dlioondiah was at Moosky, nearly in tho centro of tho Doab ; 
Colonel Stovonson was at Hunagunda, close to tho north- 
western frontier; Colonel Wellesley near Hanumansagar, at tho 
south-western frontier; and tho Mahratta and Nizam’s horse 
in tho centro; tho intention being to drive Dhoondiab into tho 
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narrow fork between the Ea-ishna and Tungabhadra, by which 
the Doab is bounded on the east. 


Dhoondiah 
defeated and 
killed at 
Konagal 10th 
Sep. 1800. 


The next few days were passed in getting nearer to the 
fugitive, and on the 10th he was defeated and killed at 
Konagal (Gonahgul). The following is an extract from 
Colonel Wellesley’s account of his proceedings from the 
time of his entering the Nizam’s country np to the con- 
clusion of the action ; — 

“ Gamp at Yepulpervy, 

“ 10th September 1800- 


“ After I had crossed the Malpurba at Jellahal, I marched 
on the 3rd instant, and entered the Nizam's territories^ at 
Hunmunsagar on the 5th. As Colonel Stevenson was obliged 
to cross the Malpurba in boats, he was not able to advance from 
that river until the 4th. It appeared to me probable that when 
Dhoondiah should be pressed by the whole of our foi’ce on the 
northern side of the Doab, he would return into Savanoor by 
Kanagherry and Oopaul, and would thus impede our communica- 
tion ; or, if favoured by the Patans of Kurnool, and the Poligars 
on the right bank of the Toombuddra, he would pass that river 
and enter the territories of the Baja of Mysore. I therefore 
determined to bring my detachment to the southward, and to 
prevent the execution of either of these designs, if he had them ; 
and afterwards push him to the eastward, and to take such 
advantage of his movements as I might be able ; while Colonel 
Stevenson should move by Moodgul and Mooski, at the distance 
of between 12 and 20 miles from the Kistna, and the Maharatta 
and Mogul cavalry collected in one body between his corps 
and mine.” 

“ I arrived at Kanagherry on the 7th, and on the 8th, moved 
with the cavalry to Buswapoor, and on the 9th to this place ; 
the infantry being on those days at Hutty and Ghinnoor, 
about 15 miles in my rear. On the 9th in the morning, 
Dhoondiah moved from Mudgherry, a place about 25 miles 
from Baichoor at which he had been encamped for some days, 
towards the Kistna ; but on his road having seen Colonel Ste- 
venson's camp, he returned and encamped about '9 miles in 
my front, between me and Bunnoo. It was clear that he did 
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not know that I was &o nuar him ; and I havo reason to know 
that ho l>tilievo<l that I was at Chmooor. (This alludes to tho 
discovery of tho fact tliat tho headman of Chiunoor had been 
fumitihit]^ Dhoondiah with intoUigcnco of Colonel Wellesley’s 
inovetnctUs).” 

" I niovod forward this ovontDg. and met his army at a 
placo called Conagul, u)>out G nulcs from hence. ITo was on 
ins march, and to tho westward : apparently with tho design 
of passing between tho Moliratta and Mogul cavalry and my 
duLachment, which ho supi)Oscd to bo nt Chinnoor. Ho had 
only a largo bosly of cavalry, app.ircDtly 5,000, which I immo* 
diatoly uttackcil with tho 10th and 25tii Dragoons, and 1st and 
2nd regiments of cavalry.” 

” Tho enemy was strongly posted, with his rear and left llank 
covered by tho village and rock of Conagui, and stood for son^o 
time with apparent firmness; but such was tho rapidity and. 
detennination of tho charge mado by thoso four regiments, 
whtcii I was obliged to form in ono lino in onlcr at all to 
oqualuo in length that of tho enemy, tliat tho whole gave way, 
and wero pursued by my cavalry for many miles, Many, 
among others Dhoondiali, woro killed; aud tho wliole body 
disiwrsed, and wero scattered in small parties over tho faco of 
tho country,” 

" Part of tho ooemy's baggage was still remaining in his 
camp about 3 inilos from Conagui. 1 returned thither, and got 
IxisscshioD of olopliauts, camels, and ovorything ho had. 

"Tho complete defeat aud dtsxiorsion of tlio onomy's force, 
and abovo alb tho death of Dboondiah. put an end to this war- 
faro, and I cannot avoid taking this opxiortunity of expressing 
my sonso of tho conduct of tho troops. Upon this last occa- 
sion, their determined valour and disciplino woro conspicuous, 
and their conduct, and that of thoir commanding officers, 
Colonel Pater, Major Paterson, Major Blaquioro, Captain 
Doveton and Captain Price, havo deserved my most particular 
approbation. At tho samo time, I must inform you that all tho 
troops havo undorgono, with tho greatest iJatieuco aud persovor- 
anco, a series of fatiguing services.” 

Colonel Stevenson came up with the retreating enemy 
tho same evening near Deodrug, and entirely dispersed 
them, capturing their remaining guns, baggage and cattle. 
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Colonel Wellesley in his report stated that he attiib 
“ the opportunity which was given o destroying the 
enemy’s army to the movements of the detachment unde 
Colonel Stevenson ; in no part of the army has there een 
greater exertion or more fatigue, or has it been more 
cheerfully borne, and I conceive Colonel Stevenson, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bowser, and the officers and troops 
under their orders, to be entitled to my approbation and 
to the favourable report of their conduct which now 

make to you.” -i 

The information as to the position of Dhoondiah on 

the night of the 9th September was given by a sepoy of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bowser’s regiment, viz,, the 2nd bat- 
talion 2nd. Colonel Wellesley presented the man with a 
reward of 200 pagodas, and recommended him for pro- 


motion. 

Colonels Wellesley and Stevenson, as well as the officers 
and men, received the thanks of the Madras Government 
and of the Governor-General ; the latter desiring that it 
might be particularly expressed “ to the officers and men 
of the detachment of cavalry employed in the action of the 
10th September, the high sense entertained by the 
Governor-General-in-Council of the eminent courage and 
discipline manifested by them in the attack of the army of 
Dhoondiah Waugh, which terminated in the fall of that 
insurgent, and in the complete destruction or dispersion 
of his force.” 


iiistirreoti°’^ About the end of March, a detachment under. 
inBtiiiu:^’ Lieutenant-Colonel Tolfrey was sent against Krishnappa 
Naik, the Palegar of Bullum, who had taken possession 
of the Bisle or Subramanya ghat leading from Mysore 
into Canara, and interrupted communication with Manga- 
lore. Colonel Tolfrey arrived at Aigur, about 3 miles 
South-Bast of Manjarabad, on the 30th March, and finding- 
it abandoned, he destroyed the place and advanced to 
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Arakcre, wliero tbo Palegar occupicil a strong stockaded 
ixjsition in thick forest. Thu barriers were attacked on 
the 2nd April, but the dctichwent was repulsed witli the 
loss of 47 men killed and wounded. About the cod of 
the month, a rcinforcunicnt arrived under the command 
of Colonel Montressor, H. M.'s 77th regiment, and the 
place was c»rrried by storm on the 30th after a stout 
rcsistcncc. The following is an extract from Colonel 
Montressor’s report 

I accordingly marched to Munzerabad on the 28th, ami 
on the following morning (this day) after leaving my ciiuipago 
ami stores under tho protection of tho guns of that fort, and of 
tho Baja of Mysore's cavalry, I attacked and carried Arakerr>*, 
di6i>crscd tho Polygar's adherents, and burnt Bovoml of his 
villages and magazines of grain. I am much indebted to tho 
troops under my command for tho zeal and gallantry displayed 
throughout tho day." 

" Tho column of attack, consisting of tlio daok companies 
of 17. M.'s 73rd and 77th regiments under Coptain McPherson, 
three companies of tho 2nd of tho 3rd, and tho grenadiers of 
tho 1st of tho 12th, was led by Major Capi>cr with a degree 
of spirit and gallnutry which overcame a continued range of 
obstacles and rcsistonco for near a milo and a half through a 
most intricato country’." 

Fisal 

Operations in 
Bullam, 1803. 


Tho Palegar of Bullum rc-occupicd his position at Ara- 
kcrc immediately after the departure of Colonel Montres- 
sor's detachment in Juno ISQO, and recommenced his 
predatory incursions. The operations against Dhoondiab, 
those in Malabar and Wynaad, and in tho Ceded Districts, 
prevented Government from taking any notico of his con- 
duct until January 1802, when Colonel Arthur Wellesley 
marched against him from Seringapatam. On arriving in 
tho neighbourhood of Arakerc, ho divided his own infantry 
into three parties for tho attack of tho stockaded posts in 
tho forest, and placed that of Mysore so as to cut oh the 
retreat of tho enemy towards tho ghats. The cavalry 
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under Lieutenant- Colonel Macalister occupied all the 
open ground. The attack was made at 10 a.m. on the 16th 
by the three divisions, viz., one under Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. Cuppage, 1st battalion 5th regiment ; one under Major 
English, 2nd battalion 10th regiment ; and one under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Spry, H. M.’s 77th foot. Each party 
was successful, and all the posts in the forest were carried 
with trifling loss. Colonel Wellesley and the officers and 
men employed on this service received the thanks of 
Government, conveyed in an order dated 16th March. 
A detachment was left at Arakere while Colonel Wel- 
lesly proceeded towards the Bisle Ghat to destroy other 
strongholds which the Palegar was reported to possess in 
that direction, and also to open roads down the several 
passes leading into Canara. . 

The Palegar w’as captured on the 9th February by some 
horsemen in H. H’s. service and executed the next day» 
together with six of his followers, after which Colonel 
Wellesley broke up his detachment, and marched on his 
return to Seringapatam, having first made the following 
arrangements for the occupation of Eullum, and certain 
adjoining districts of the Mysore territory. . (See Arthur 
Wellesley’s Letter dated 13th February 1802). 

Five companies 1st battalion 6th, three companies 2nd 
battalion 10th, two guns, and a detachment of pioneers 
were left at Arakere, under Captain Macfarlane of the 6th, 
for the purpose of making a road down the Sissul Ghat, 
constructing defensible posts at the heads of the Sisle, 
Bisle, and Sampaji Ghats, clearing the jungle, and destroy- 
ing the stockades, and filling up the ditches by which the 
villages were sorrounded. These Ghats lead down into 
Kanara, the Sisle being the northernmost. 

Major English, with seven companies 2nd battalion 
10th, and five companies 1st battalion 5th, with two 
guns, and a party of pioneers, was to encamp at Bellur 
(Vastara, Bellur, and Maharajdrug bound Bullum on the 
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Tlu'- (lef-nchinent consisted of about 70 men of the 1st 
i 'it? 'll ion tth Boinbay regiment, with two European 
Ofnc'nvj. Both of these, vi:., Captain Dickinson and 
Ibeutonant Manwcll, were killed. Twenty-four sepoys 
F!u>rr-;i tlie raino fate, and twenty-one were wounded. 
Ah the buildings were sot on fire and destroyed. The 
head-quarters, and about 300 men of this battalion were 
nt Po ilingall, about nine miles west of Panamurtha- 
ICottah, lujt the Major in command neither moved from 
hi-- po-t nor took any st*.'ps for the security of the district, 
Thii:-- v;-ie nr;t the only instance of such inactivity, for 
(.' tloncl Wellc^ilcy, when writing on the 20th to the oilicer 
«-,ur.>nrn:jding tiie liombiy troops in Malah ir, animadverted 
np iu the general want of cnergr on the p.irt of tho 
4):ru.-* ra, and went on as follows: — 
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The next day ho marched 17 miles to Manantoddy, 
and reached that place with trifling loss, although opposed 
nearly the whole way. On the 30th, five companies of 
the 8th returned to Sungaloo as nn escort to the Mysore 
Horse, which were sent back. A few days later, Captain 
Gurnell was ordered to constrnct a stockado for one com- 
pany at Sungaloo, and two similar stockades between 
that place and Manantoddy. The main body of the bat- 
talion was to keep moving in the neighbourhood of Sun- 
galoo, and to attack the insargents wherever they could 
bo found. These arrangements produced so much effect 
that Colonel Wellesley halted a detachment of H. M.’s 
38rd, and the 1st battalion 14th N. I., which were mov- 
ing towards the Wynand as a further support. 

About the 12th November, a smart skirmish took place 
between a detachment of the 8th and the Nairs near 
Sungaloo, thus described by Colonel Wellesley in a report 
to the Commander-in-Chief 

" Since I worto to you on tho 9th instant, a detachment of 
the Ist battalion 8tli regiment has had a smart action with tho 
Nairs in Wynaad, in which they sustained a considerable loss. 
They had marched to Manantawaddy (Manantoddy) with a 
despatch to Lioutonant'Colonol Lawrence, and on their return 
wore attacked near a swamp at which tho battalion had been 
hard pressed heretofore. The Nairs took advantage of a 
nullah which was impassable, across which they fired at them, 
and killed nine and wounded eighteen. Tho officer in command 
of tho battalion, however, at Sungaloo, sent out three com- 
panies to the support of the other detachment, and the Nairs 
wore driven off with considerable loss. Many of those on this 
side of the nullah were put to death in the road. By all 
accounts the troops behaved remarkably well on this occasion.” 

Intelligence having been received about this time of 
the defeat of the armies of the Peiahwa and of Scindia, by 
that of Holkar at Poona, it became necessary to assemble 
a strong force on the Tungabhadra, in consequence of 
M. or. VOL. II. 172* 
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which orders were issued for the withdrawal of the troops 
in the Wynaad. 

In the suppression of the above mentioned insurrection 
in Wynaad, the Mysore State, besides sending troops, also 
helped materially in the organization of the Commissariat 
under Piirnaiya. 

In the meantime, an army, numbering 19,798 regular 
troops, was being assembled at Harihar, on the north- 
western frontier of Mysore, for the protection of the 
Company’s territories, and the eventual establishment of 
the Subsidiary Force at Poona, in accordance with the 
Treaty of Bassein. In conformity, however, with ins- 
tructions subsequently received from the Governor- 
general, the troops destined to advance into the Mahratta 
country were limited to 10,617 men under the command 
of Major-General Arthur Wellesley, who retained, under 
the express orders of the Governor-General, the command 
of Mysore during his absence on service, in consequence 
of a representation made by the General to the effect that 
he could not otherwise be certain of receiving the neces- 
sary supplies for his army. Major-General Wellesley was 
supported in this campaign by the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force under Colonel Stevenson, which was ordered to 
Perindah, on the western frontier of the Nizam’s domi-. 
nions, there to remain pending instructions from the 
General This was the commencement of the Mahratta 
war m 1803, which ended with the treaty with Holkar 
in 1806. It was during this war, thatthere occurred among 
other engagements the memorable battles of Assaye and 

rgaum. So far as Mysore was concerned, it gave 
material assistance in the shape of men and money. “ I 
cannot conclude this letter,” wrote Arthur Wellesley to 
Col. Close, “without letting you know how amply 
Mysore has contributed to the supply and equipment of 
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the firmy to bo assembled on its frontier, and bow 
readily onr little friend Purnoah (Piirnaiya) has come into 
all my plans for the service." With his aid, Wellesley 
raised jn Mysore, 8,000 bollocks before they could get- 
one at Madras. Besides the bullocks for the cavalry, a 
snfiiciency of gram, 7,000 loads, were supplied at once, 
and when the cavalry reached the frontier, they had ready 
for use 600 loads for each regiment, besides 0,000 loads 
for their consumption while they remained there. A rice 
depot was formed at Harihar with 7,000 loads of rice 
ready for use. Thirty-two thousand brinjary bullocks 
loaded were to meet the General at the back of the 
Ohitaldrug hills before the end of the month (January). 
Sixty thousand were assembled in different flocks bet- 
ween Sira and Chitaldrug. Finally, a body of 5,000 
Silledar Horse were got ready for service and placed at the 
Gcncrars immediate disposal. (Letter dated Ist January 
IbOS.) The Mysore Horse took part in this campaign 
against the Mabrattas with the (General, and in what 
has been called as the affair at Umber, actually joined 
in beating off the Biija of Berar’s troops which endea- 
voured to intercept a convoy of 1,500 bullocks carrying 
grain for the army under its protection. The assailants 
were repulsed with considerable loss, particularly in 
horses, and the convoy joined the General on the next 
day. Captain Baynes, who was in command, was thanked 
for the able disposition ho had mode of his small force in 
this affair, and the steadiness of the OHicers and men 
was favourably noticed in the same order. Col. Wellesley 
particularly brought to the notice of the Governor- 
General the gallant conduct of the Mysore Cavalry under 
Bisnapah Pundit (Bishtopanfc Badami). " This Corps," 
he wrote, *‘ which consists of 2,000 men have performed 
all the light troop duties of this division of the army since 
I was detached from the Toombandra (Tungabhadra) in 
the month of March last. They have performed these 
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which orders were issued for the withdrawal of the troops 
in the Wynaad. 

In the suppression of the above mentioned insurrection 
in Wynaad, the Mysore State, besides sending troops, also 
helped materially in the organization of the Commissariat 
under Piirnaiya. 

In the meantime, an army, numbering 19,798 regular 
troops, was being assembled at Harihar, on the north- 
western frontier of Mysore, for the protection of the 
Company’s territories, and the eventual establishment of 
the Subsidiary Force at Poona, in accordance with the 
Treaty of Bassein. In conformity, however, with ins- 
tructions subsequently received from the Grovernor- 
general, the troops destined to advance into the Mahratta 
country were limited to 10,637 men under the command 
of Major-General Arthur Wellesley, who retained, under 
the express orders of the Governor-General, the command 
of Mysore during his absence on service, in consequence 
of a representation made by the General to the effect that 
he could not otherwise be certain of receiving the neces- 
sary supplies for his army. Major-General Wellesley was 
supported in this campaign by the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force under Colonel Stevenson, which was ordered to 
Perindah, on the western frontier of the Nizam’s domi- , 
nions, there to remain pending instructions from the 
General. This was the commencement of the Mahratta 
war in 1803, which ended with the treaty with Holkar 
in 1806. It was during this war, that there occurred among 
other engagements the memorable battles of Assaye and 
Argaum. So far as Mysore was concerned, it gave 
material assistance in the shape of men and money. “ I 
cannot conclude this letter,” wrote Arthur Wellesley to 
Col. Close, “ without letting you know how amply 
Mysore has contributed to the supply and equipment of 
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the nnny to bo as«»omblcd on its frontier, nnd how 
rondily onr liftio friend Purncah (Purnniyn) has come into 
nl) my plans for the Rcrvicc.’* With liis aid, Wellesley 
raiFod in Myporo, 8,000 bullocks beforn they could get 
one at Madras. Kesidcs the bullocks for the cavalry, a 
fiuflicirncy of gram, 7,000 loads, were supplied at once, 
and when the cavalry reached the frontier, they had ready 
for UFC 500 loads for each regiment, l>csidos 0,000 loads 
for their consumption while they remained there. A rice 
depot was formed at Ilarihar with 7,000 loads of rice 
ready for use. Thirty-two thousand brinjary bullocks 
loaded were to meet the General at tho back of the 
Chitaldrug hills before tlic end of tho month (January). 
Sixty thousand were assembled in different Hocks bet- 
ween Sira and Chitaldrug. Finally, a body of 5,000 
Siliedar Horse were got ready for service and placed at the 
Genemrs irnmediatc disposal. (Letter dated Ist January 
ItiOS.) Tho Mysore ITorso took part in this campaign 
against the ^toil^attas with the Genera), and in what 
has been called ns (he affair at Umber, actually joined 
in beating off tho Iluja of Berar’s troops which endea- 
voured to intercept a convoy of 1,500 bullocks carrying 
grain for tho army under its protection. Tho assailants 
were repulsed with coosiderablo loss, particularly in 
horses, and tho convoy joined the General on the next 
day. Captain Baynes, who was in command, was thanked 
for the able disposition ho imd made of his small force in 
this affair, and tho steadiness of the Ofllcors and men 
was favourably noticed in the same order. Col. Wellesley 
particularly brought to the notice of tho Governor- 
General the gallant conduct of tho Mysore Cavalry under 
Bisnapah Pundit (Bishtopant Badumi). “ This Corps,” 
he wrote, ” which consists of 2,000 men have performed 
all the light troop duties of this division of the army since 
I was detached from the Toombundra (Tungabhadra) in 
tho month of March last. They have performed these 
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duties with the utmost cheerfulness and a zeal which I 
have never before witnessed in troops of this description. 
They have frequently been engaged with enemy’s light 
troops, have conducted themselves well, and have lost 
many men and horses.” (Letter dated 2nd November. 
1803.) Immediately after this failure, the Baja of Berar 
retreated hastily towards his own territories. The Mysore 
Horse also took part in the capture of the town of Pokrle, 
Surengaum and Karalla, about 10 to 20 miles from 
General Wellesley’s camp, before he fought the battle 
of A.rgaum. It is interesting to recall the. fact that this 
great engagement actually began with a skirmish with 
the Mysore Horse. On the 25th November, the Gene- 
ral entered Berar, on the 27th he reached Akola, and on 
the 29th he joined General Stevenson at Parterly, for 
the purpose of undertaking with their united divisions,’ 
the seige oc Gawilghar, a strong fortress between the’ 
sources of the Tapti and the Poorna, about 25 miles 
north-west of Ellichpoor. Shortly after arriving at; 
Parterly, bodies of the enemy’s cavalry approached, and 
commenced to skirmish with the Mysore Horse, in sup- 
port of which the infantry pickets were sent out and it 
was then discovered that the enemy were drawn up in; 
force on the plains of Argaum, 38 miles west-south-west 
of Ellichpoor, immediately in front of the village of that 
name, distant about 6 miles from Parterly. The great 
battle was fought, the enemy was defeated and pursued 
for several miles, many being killed and a quantity of 
together with many elephants and camels, 
being captured. The pursuit was continued for two 
days, and with great effect, by the irregular Horse 
belonging to Mysore State and a few others. This was 
followed by the capture of Gawilghar itself and with it 
the Baja of Berar sued for and signed a treaty of peace 
at Oeogauni on 1/th December 1803. As this event 
enabled the General to prepare to direct his whole force 
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Against Scindhia, that chieftain also sued for pcaco and 
on the 30th Dcccmbor 1803, the treaty of Surjeo Arjon* 
gaum was concluded with lum. Though in the words of 
Duff, the historian of the Mahrattas, the Mysore Horso 
had little or no share in tho conflict at Assayo, having 
been formed at a distance across tho Kaitoa, the justice 
due to it for its part in this campaign of Wellesley, as sot 
out above, especially its success during the pursuit of tbo 
enemy after bis defeat, cannot but bo conceded. Duff, 
however, barely mentions tho name of the Mysore Horso 
tn this connection, though ho records the cold fact that 
after the battle of Argauni had been fought, tbo whole 
array (of the enemy) retired in confusion, pursued by the 
British Cavalry and by tho Mysore Horse. (Hixtorj/ of 
iht^ahrattas llf. 18G.) All the more dramatic details 
of tho pursuit by tho Mysore Horso aro given in tbo 
Military records of the period, from which this narrative 
is made up. 

After tho conclusion of these treaties, Major*GencraI 
Wellesley turned southwards. He arrived at Jaulna on 
tho 19th January 1804 and there received a deputation 
from the town of Bheor, 70 raUcs East of Ahraednagar, 
soliciting protection against a numerous and formidable 
band of freebooters, who, after having beaten a body of 
the Nizam’s troops and taken their guns, were then 
plundering the country, and threatening Bheer. In 
compliance with this requisition, the General crossed the 
Godavari on the 24th, and on the •2nd February, while 
in camp at Nlmgam, about 30 miles south-west of 
Ahmadnagar, he received information to the effect that 
the marauders were in the neighbourhood of Perinda, 
upon which he resolved to attempt to surprise them. 
He accordingly left Nlmgam on the 3cd with all his 
cavalry, which included the Mysore Horse, and a select 
body of infantry, and arrived at Sailgaon, about 18 miles 
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north-west of Perinda, on the 4th. He resumed his 
march that night, and came up with the enemy about 
9 A.M, on the 6th, just as they had moved off from their 
engagement at Munkaisir. They were immediately 
followed and dispersed by the cavalry, who killed great 
numbers. All their guns, ammunition and stores were 
captured. The infantry arrived at Munkaisir with the 
cavalry, but from the nature of the action they were 
unable to co-operate further than by taking possession of 
the enemy’s camp. The General in a letter to Major 
Malcolm, dated the 7th, thus described the conduct of the 
detachment : — 

“ The exertion made by the troops is the greatest I ever 
witnessed. Everything was over by 12 o’clock on the 5thr 
and, I think that, by that time, the infantry must have 
marched 60 miles from 6 in the morning on the 4th. We 
halted from 12 in the day till 10 at night on the 4th, so that 
we marched 60 miles with infantry in twenty hours.” 

In a letter of the same date to Colonel Murray, he 
observed ; — 

I think we now begin to beat the Mahrattas in the cele- 
rity of our movements.” 

General Wellesley quitted the army near Perinda on the 
23rd February and then proceeded to Bombay. He rejoin- 
ed the army on the 22nd May and made preparations for 
attacking Holkar’s possessions in Kandeish. . He then 
resigned command .of the Subsidiary Forces, and left 
Poona on the 24th June to Calcutta. The Resolutions of 
the House of Commons in which the Officers and men 
were thanked for their services during the above war, 
were republished in India on 10th November 1804. 
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Meanwhile the General, in accordance with the 
instructions of the Governor-General, ordered the Mysore 
troops (under Bishtopant, the Bistnapah Pundit of the 
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Wellington LiHcn) to march towards Mysore* They 
returned cm Harihar. General Wellesley himself reached 
Rcringapatam about the close of 1801. On 9th March 
1801, uhilc still in Camp at Chowke, he wrote to tho 
Govcrnor'GcnomI, commending the services rendered in 
the War by Hts Highness’ troops and of their oflicets, 
more particularly of tho exccllcot conduct and character 
of Govtnda Bao during the negotiations with the Afah- 
rntlas and of Bishtopant, tho Commander of the troops, 
and urging the grant of special pensions for them. In 
concluding his letter, he thus acknowledged the services 
of the Government of Mysore in connection with tho 
War : — 


" While writing upon this subject. I cannot avoid advert* 
ing to tho conduct of tho Government of Mysore during the 
lato War, and congratulating Your Excellency (Marquess 
Wellosloy) upon tho success of all your moasuros, and tho 
aceomplishmout of all your objects in ostabllshiug it. In con* 
sequence of tbo regularity of tho system of Government osta* 
bllshed by the Bewan, and the improvements of tho Country, 
its resources ^vcro so much increased ns to enable him to 
provide for all tho calls made upon him. oithor for tho equip* 
mont of tho corps fitted out at Soringnpatam. for tho subsist* 
ancQ of tho army on its march from tho Carnatic to tho 
{rentier, for tho supply of tho magazines formed in Mysore, 
or for tho largo quantities of grain requirod for tbo Cavalry, 
and by tho Brinjarics. All tho sopplics wore furnished with a 
facility and celerity hitherto unkoo^vn in this part of India. 
Ho has since continued to forward supplies to tho army under 
zny command, as fast as tho Brinjaries have been found to 
take them up; and, besides contributing to tho subsistance of 
tho corps under Major-General Campbell, ho has lately for- 
warded largo quantities of grain to Oanara, in order to enable 
tbo Collectors in that Province to export larger quantities for 
tho supply of Bombay and Poonah.” 

Besides the troops employed under General Wellesley, 
whose services have been referred to above, Purnaiya 
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had a respectable corps of troops on His Highness’ fron- 
tier since the time General Wellesley marched from the 
Tungabhadra, which he commanded in person. A 
detachment of these troops, under Khan Jehan Khan, 
distinguished themselves, in March 1804, by destroying, 
a numerous band of freebooters who had assembled in 
the Savanur country, and threatened Mysore. 

About March 1805, General Wellesley prepared him- 
self to return to England, and on the eve' of his departure, 
he wrote the folio wing, letter, dated 2nd March ,1805, to 
Dewan Purnaiya, which bears eloquent testimony to the 
success of the Administration established under the 
Partition Treaty of Mysore, 1799 and to the great services 
rendered by His Highness’ Administration to the success 
of British Arms in the Wars that followed 'its signing: — 

To 

The Eesident in Mysore. 

Sir, 

^ As I atn about to depart for England, I have written a 
letter to the Dewan, which I inclose together with a copy and 
translation thereof for your perusal and I beg that you will do 
me the favour to deliver the letter to the Dewan. 


Fort St. George, 
2nd March 1805. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 


To 

POORNEAH. 

Lt. Colonel Malcolm will have informed you that affairs 
laving bepn to have a settled appearance in the Deckan, I 
have obtained permission to go to England, and I commence 
my voyage in a few days. 
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I pnrl from you with Iho rcfjrol, anti I sball over 

conlinut* lo fert Iho ino^l lirely interest for tho honor nml 
fn>»}vrily of Iho Oovornmpnt of tho Ihiiah of Mysoro. over 
trhic}i you 

For SIX yrir* I havo fxv*n concfm<*<! In tho nffnirs of tho 
My*orp Government, ftotf 1 Imvo contcmplaiotl with iho Krrafeat 
xilhfactjon »l< incroaaing prosperity under your ndministm- 
lion. 

]’xi*erienco ha« proved Iho wiadom of tho nrranRcment 
which was first ni.ado of tho Government of Mysore; ami I 
n:n convinced that under no othfr.ftrmngcment woiiJi) it have 
l>ecn possJhlo for l)io llrilish Gos'ommonl to dorivo such 
fidvantage from tho cotinlry which you have pavemed, m I 
Imve enioyed in the various difncuttiea willi which wo have 
canlende*! finco your aulliority was cstahlishwl, 

Kvery principio of gratiluilo therefore for many acts of 
personal kimlness to myself, nml a strong senso of the public 
benefits which have been dcrivcil from your administration. 
tnaVo mo anxious for its continuance, and for its increasing 
prosprity; and in every situation in whicii I may bo pJaerd, 
you may depend upon it, that I shall not fall to bear leslj* 
tnony of my sense of your merits, «i»n every occasion that 
may ofTcr, and (fiat I shail suffer no opportunity to pass by, 
wiiich I may think favourahio for rendering you service. 

Upon tiic occasion of taking my leave of you, I must tako 
Uio lilicrly to recommend to you, to porsovero in llio laudable 
path which you have hitlicrto followed', lot tho prosperity of 
tho tounlry bo your first object. Proiect tho Rniynts and 
Traders, nnd allow no man wholbcr vested witli authority or 
olherwiso. to oppress tlicm with impunity ; do justico to every 
man; and attend to tho wholesome advice which will ho 
given to you by tho Urltish Resident ; and you may depend 
upon it lliat your Government will bo ns prosperous and ns 
permanent as I wish it to ho. 

I recommend to your constant favour and protection 
Bisnapah Pundit, Govind Bao. Bagonaut Bow Bnnar>', and all 
tho Sirdars and Troops who served meritoriously with mo in 
tho last war ; nnd Seshiaii, and tho lurcnrraha belonging to you 
who accompanied mo. Tlioy are all dosprving of your favour. 

■ You know that for some years I liavo had under my pro- 
tection Salabhut Khan, tho supposed or adopted son of 
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Doontlinh Waut*. I havo f'ivcn him a Ktim of money, and 
liavc placed liitn mulor the /'lUirdianHliip of tlio Court nfc 
Seringapatam, and I requofrt you to taho him into tho Eajah f* 
service hereafter if you should find him to Iro worthy of your 
favour. 

As a testimony of my sense cf the benefrts which the 
public Iravo derived from your administration, of my sincere 
regard, and of my gratitude for many acts of personal kind- 
ness and attention, .1 request your acceptance of my picture, 
which will bo sent to you from Bengal.’’ 

A. W. 

In the operations against tiro Clritoor Palcgars, 1804-5, 
the Mj'sore Horse served under Colonel Ivlonypeony. 
They took a conspicuous part in the pursuit that followed 
their repulse at Mograiil, 16 miles north of Chittoor. 
The only capital punishments inflicted in those operations 
were in the cases of the chiefs of Yedergundu and Cher- 
gul captured by the Mysore Horse. These men having 
been tried and found guilty of having plundered certain 
villages in the taluk of Ambur, were sentenced to be 
hung, which sentence was carried out. The disturbances 
were effectually suppressed bv the close of February 
1805. 


Rebellion of 
Cliitoor 
riUe^nrs, 
] 80 J-b. 


Mutiny at Vellore which occurred in 1806, was 
Mnkammaaan Hot directly Connected with Mysore but as one of the two 
Mutiny at Principal causes which appear to have led to it, was said 

Vellore, to be the residence of the family of the late Tipii Sultan 

at that place, it is necessary to refer to it briefl}' here. 
Though the origin of the Mutiny and its suppression by 
the timely arrival of Col. Gillespie from Arcot, are matters 
belonging to the general history of India, and need not 
therefore be gone into here, it is necessary to direct atten- 
tion to one or two particular aspects of it. The garrison 
of Vellore at this time consisted of four Companies 
of His Majesty’s 69th regiment, six Companies 1st 
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InlUb'sn Qtj»l ih<? tt'holo af the 'Jn'J hivUnlion C-'Jrd 
rTj;imfnt S’arth India, The IaI hatiafion ^vas (he oldest 
in lh<' *enicr. end hvi nlways maintained n high 
TTputation It JR hy \ViI<on iUtilort/ of Ihiftsh 

/ndm. I that liir Ul regiment had Irccn rhiejhj 

itt Mynrf end that ninny ofijccm and men 
had *rrv(Ni in the armies of Haidar and Tipii. Aa Col. 
\ViU-«n hit» j»oint<fsi out {tUthry of tht .Vrtf/ro« Anny 
111. lift / n. 2), this •Uteinenl Acems qiiestionahlc. The 
Ul Inttnhon was formed in 175H from the independent 
conipanie*., forty yearn Ixjfote tlie llritiHh had any con* 
neclK'n mth Mywre: in fact, long l>c(orc Haidar n>£c to 
prominence, U dislingmehe*! ils/*U in the firiit c,ampaign 
again*! Haidar, 17fi7«r/X U was nearly destroyed at 
Haillio'fl defeat in SepUml>er 17H0, and was rc*formcd si 
Tanjorr in 1781, It ntvc'J in the My.v>rc campaign of 
17DO*y2, and again during the final cimpaign of 27D1), 
hut It «*3s Dcvcf etalioncd in the AfvRorc territory until 
lung after 1800. The *23n1 Keginicnt S. I. had, how- 
ever, been feccnlly rfti^od m the Histnct of Tiunevelly, 
and cuntainctl in its ranks a numlier of (he fotiowors of 
(he I'alcgHr chiefs, whoso |>os«essions had l>con forfeited 
in 1601 for rclrellion. The GOth were quartered in tho 
fort, while most of the sepoys lived in the peftah, though 
tlicir arms were loilgcd in the fort. The men for general 
duly on Iho night of the 0th July — tho Mutiny occurred 
at half past two o’clock on llio morning of the 10th — 
were taken from tho GOth and tho Ist regiment. It is 
on record that before the mutiny nclnally occurred, there 
were ficdilious mccting« at VcHorc. These meetings 
were, it is stated, attended by tho majority of tho Indian 
Officers and by fecveral of Iho sons of Tipii, then confined 
in the fort. Another Blatcmcnt bn record is that Tipu’s 
flag — an old one, green stripes on a red field with a sun 
in the centre, which was supposed to have been bought at 
one of the sales of Soringapatam booty, a considerable time 
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before the mutiny — was hoisted by his retainers. In the 
course of the counter-attacks delivered by the European 
troops, a soldier, in attempting to take down this flag, 
was shot from the pettah. Shortly afterwards, however, 
the flag was taken down by two men who were requested 
to volunteer for the occasion, under a very heavy fire 
from the petiak and the fort. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Marriott (1st Battalion 5th) the 0 dicer in charge of the 
sons of Tipu, who lived in the fort, miraculously escaped. 
In his report, he refers pointedly to the cries raised by 
the .sepoys as they went from his house. They were, he 
says, heard to call out ** Come out, Nawab, Come out, 
Nawab, there is no fear.” This was supposed to be 
addressed to Eutteh Haidar, the eldest of the four sons 
of Tipu, who lived in the palace close to Colonel Marriott s 
quarters. 

The quelling of the Mutiny was followed by the punish- 
ment of the ring-leaders and by the trial of the retainers 
of Tipu’s sons. Bight of these were tried before a 
Special Commission at Chittoor in April 1807, and the 
proceedings confirmed by the Madras Government m 
May following. One was sentenced to death, two to 
transportation for life, one to imprisonment for ten years, 
and three were acquitted. The sons of Tipu were sent 
to Calcutta, their complicity not having been established 
to such a degree as to warrant more extreme measures. 
Here they continued to reside as stipendiaries till i860. 
A large. sum was then capitalised as a provision for thenii 
with a view to terminate their dependence on the libera- 
lity of the British. Government and to absorb them in 
the general mass of the population. 

A Special Commission was also appointed, on 12th 
July, with Major-General Pater as President -to enquire 
into the causes of the outbreak. Among the four 
members, who were equally divided between the Civil 
and Military services, there was Mr. Webbe. The' 
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C‘:'njtni5'ton KulmultctJ lU H^port on lUh Augufll, from 
tvhirh iJif* folUnvjOj: c^ltact u!akcn:-~ 

** T? <-rf af" l«o ciov*^* whirh npp^'.trii to «« to 

i<^ If.** mo}j»>*. T*i« hto inna»a{mnf m Ifm 
ft' ! «i of t'irt «<*iviy«. ftn*l llm rraM*»r;cc of t)t<j family 

cf la!** Tipjt'y* J*y!t‘»n ftl WJfofO.'* 

Afl'-r r})!ar;*m;j on tho fimt c.iufo, which they felt 
lr> r.n «nnero*’5iry innovAlion ofTrclJOf; religious 
they wmie:— 

*' We khill ntjvr rmntk on t!:e »r<*onil rauie, fij., l!io 
reo'lmfe of Ihe fa.’tsih'** of the l*.!e Tn |y>o Hnltnn tit Vellore. 
Ac^tumolsliona were here ptcvulftl for tliem nearly rr'sejnhl* 
itjp, a palaw* In miKnifiC'enw*. and nn r»lal)liikhnient allowed 
them on a Very txtemWe tea!" of hl»eruhly. Tlieir follov^cm 
hswl rmutrald In gfrat numl»cni to Vellore, and huahanda for 
the I’rinecitet ere allowed to come from difTrtcnl iwrts of 
the country. Thete per^n* naturally hrour.ht aloju; with 
them, their former atUchmenla and preiudiccs and the Into* 
rrit* of fterlncapatam were lran«plante»l with Its Inlmhilnnta 
to the Carnatic. Spoatinfi the *amo UnRua^e, ami followinfl 
Ujc earn" rtlijiion, cnnnocliona wem easily formed amoDRst 
men who were not much occ«pl»yI avilh cncnKenjcnta of trndo 
or baaineun', achemea of lyiwcrnml arohllion would naturally 
occur to thow who had i>cen bom to enjoy them." 

The conclusion nrrlvcd nt by the ComniicsionerK was 
concurred in by the Goa'omnicnt of Madras nnd by tho 
Supretne Govcrniiiont, tho only dissentient voice being 
tint of Sir J. F. Crndock, the Coinmani!cr-in>Chicf| who, 
in n Ueport to the Court of Directors dated SUt Scptcni* 
ber 1 BOG, expressed tho opinion Umt tho altcratioiiR in 
drees had been nothing more than n pretext; tho real 
object having been the restoration of tho Muhammadan 
power. Major Ilaxlcwood of tho 2nd battulian 24 regi- 
ment hod also pressed tho latter ns the enuso of tho 
mutiny on tho Government of Madras. In viow of 
this expression of opinion, a further Court of enquiry 
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composed of Mr. A. Scott of the Civil Service Lieuteoant- 
Colonel (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Munro, were appointed m 180/ to go into 
the matter. This Commission closed its proceedings on 
19th March 1807, when they came to the conclusion 
that “ the inferences drawn by Major Ha'/Jewood were 
not supported on any sufficient grounds.” The G-overn- 
ment of Madras expressed on 2nd April their entire concui- 
rence in this conclusion. However, the Court 
do not appear to have agreed with this view. They sen 
out on 15th April an order directing the removal of Cora 
William Bentinck, then Governor of Madras, and bir 
J. E. Cradock, the Commander-in-chief, from their res- 
pective posts. On 29th May, they reviewed the several 
reports regarding the mutiny in a lengthy despatch m 
which they formulated their opinion that the : 


" Immediate cause of the discontent among the Sepoys 
was the introduction of certain innovations in their dress, 
which were offensive, and, as they held, degrading to them , 
and that the captive sons of the late Tippoo Sultan, w’lth their 
adherents and abettors took occasion, from the dissatisfaction 
of the Sepoys, to instigate them to insurrection and revolt, 
with the view of effecting their own liberation, and the resto- 
ration of the Mahommedan power.” 


Excitement at The excitement caused by the proposed alterations iu 

dress extended to the troops at a number of stations, o 
etc. which Bangalore and Nandidrug were the cmet ones m 

the State. They were, however, not of such a nature as 
to cause any great anxiety. Beyond the dismissal of a 
few men at these stations, nothing of moment occurred 
at either station. So ended the attempt to restore the 
Mahammadan power in the South of India. 


Mutiny of Ei’om the beginning of 1807, if not from an earlier 
European period, a spirit of discontent had existed among the 
Officer^, 1809 . Officers of the Madras Army, of which the two princi- 
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pal causes were the higher allowances granted to the 
Ofijeers of the Bengal army and the undue proportion of 
coimnands which had l>ccn recently bestowed upon tlic 
OflicctH of the Uoyal Army. This feeling was aggra- 
vated by the discontinuance* in July 1807, of certain 
allowances paid to Ofnccrscomiunnding districts, stations, 
and cantonments, out of the duties levied in military 
Waars; and by the abolition of the tent contract in 
May 1808. Though the Mutiny which broke out in 
May 1609, cannot fairly bo attributed to these grievances, 
but rather to the somewhat harsh and arbitrary measures 
of the Government of Sir George Barlow, who had 
assumed charge of office in December 1807, yet there 
15 no doubt that they were real and important enough to 
exercise considerable influence over the events which 
followed. The abolition of the tent contract was followed 
by a memorial signed by a number of Officers, which 
was fonvarded by the Commandcr-iD-Chicf on 28th 
January 1800, but was returned to him by Government 
The matter would, in all probability, have ended hero but 
for the unfortunate submission of a report marked 
“private and confidential*’ which gave serious offence 
to Officers commanding corps. This was followed by 
the laying of a charge, signed by five Commandants of 
cavalry and twenty-three of the infantry, against Liou- 
lenant-Colonel John Munro, Qoarter-Mnstcr-Gencral of 
the Array, and Captain in the Madras Enropeun Begi- 
iDont. Ho was placed under arrest on 20th January 
1809 by order of Lieutenant-General Hay Macdowal), 
the Commandcr-in-Chief. Colonel Munro appealed to 
Government urging that the report had been prepared 
by him under the orders of the lato Coramander-in- 
Cblcf and that it was a confidential commnnication. As 
General Macdowall refused to forward the appeal, the 
Colonel sent it direct. The Government took legal 
opinion and requested the Commandcr-in-Chief to release 
M. or. VOL. II. 173 
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the Colonel, but the Commander-in-Chief refused to do 
so without a positive order from Government. The 
Government through their Chief Secretary, ordered that 
Col. Munro should be released iorthwith, which order 
was accordingly obeyed. General Macdowall had also 
put himself in opposition to the Government in urging 
that the loss of his seat on the Executive Council dis- 
abled him from efficiently advocating the interests of the 
Officers. He had, besides, made a highly inflammatory 
speech to the European Regiment at Masulipatam (24th 
December 1808). The action of the Madras Government 
in ordering the release of Col. Munro appears to have 
incensed the General not only against him but also against 
the Government of Sir George Barlow. He resigned 
the service on his way home and signified his annoyance 
at Government by leaving for publication to the army, 
an order dated 28th January 1809, in which Colonel 
Munro was severely reprimanded, for having appealed to 
the Civil power, an act of disrespect for which he 
would have been brought to trial had General Macdowall 
remained in India.” On becoming acquainted with this 
order, Government directed that it should be expunged 
from the public records.. Not satisfied with this, they 
anticipated the expected receipt, from Negapatam, o.f 
the Commander-in-Ohief’s official resignation, and 
publicly dismissed him, on the ground that the order 
of the 28th January contained insinuations grossly de- 
rogatory to the character of the Government, and sub- 
versive of Military discipline, and of the foundation of 
public authority.” Major Boles, Deputy Adjutantr 
General, who had signed the order in the absence of his 
principal, Lieutenant-Colonel Capper, who had accom- 
panied General Macdowall on board ship, was suspended 
from the service for having knowingly acted in direct 
■violation of his duty to the Government by giving 
currency to an order of so offensive a character. Colonel 
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Cftpp<‘r. who, on hi*; rrturn, lia<l immcdmtcly nvowctl 
hinu^lf to he rf<|>onr.t!;tc (or tho circulation of the order, 
wa« t^usjvnded on the Ut, IVhruflry. General Mncdowall 
find Odanel Capper were l>oth )mt at fen in March 1609, 
when on the voyaj^e to Ivnpland. ^Jnjor llolci rcfnseil to 
ccJinov.Irtlpo he nA*i )n the wtonf* nml hiw refu*ual was 
made the unhjVct of n fresh complaint npainst him. hufc 
he «.is fah'-'-quenlly ptjhiicly cjconeratctl hy tho Court 
of Directors from oil Marne on that account. Mean- 
while, the Government of India, at llie head of which 
was fyoril Minlo, entirely approved of the whole of the 
pre^eediups of the Modras Govcrnnicnl and condemned 
the conduct of General Mncdowatl. They also assured 
the Madras Government of their fullest i;np|>orl. It 
appears, however, that Lord Minto heard of the Buspen* 
eion of Colonel Capper and Major Botes ** ttith the greatest 
poin’6/tf rr^rrf** and that he forcwisv the conscrjucnccg 
which would follow that ** roorf unjortinmte titid tm- 
politic measure” He abstained from roversinp it iwrlly 
Ixxrnose lie did not wifh to ”put Sir Grorr;e in the mroni; 
on any point” and partly because he thought tlic fiUB|>cn- 
fiion was justifiable from n legal point of view. In this, 
howes'er, liord Minto, Fcoros lohas'c heboured undcra mis- 
apprehension. The svcfght of opinion, even at tho tirue, 
svas againut tho legality of the suspension. General Mait- 
land, (hen Governor and Coinfnnndcr-in*Cliicf in Cci'Ion, 
vindicated tho course followed by the staff onicots, and 
Bcvcrat otlicr officers of cxpcricnco and distinction, dwelt 
upon the impolicy of encouraging officers to debate upon 
the propriety of orders issued by tlicir superiors, or 
upon the relative powers of different authorities. Tho 
Court of Directors, too, on hearing of the suspension, 
immediately ordered that it should bo suspended and 
later (in February 1811) recorded their opinion that 
they “ could not discover any such interest or obvious 
irregularity ns could justify Iho Adjutant or Deputy 
M.or. VOL. II. 173* 
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Adjutant-General in refusing to obey the command they 
had received from Lieutenant-General Macddowall that 
the said order should be circulated to the army.’ 

The summary punishment of Colonel Capper and 
Major Boles created great excitement in the army. It 
was maintained that the illegality of the order of the 
28th January was by no means evident, in which case 
alone, could these officers have been justified in refusing 
to issue it. It was also thought that they had the same . 
claim to immunity as had been accorded to Colonel 
Munro, and they were consequently regarded as the 
victims of an unjust and vindictive resentment. Colonel 
Capper, as mentioned. before, had left India immediately 
after his suspension, but Major Boles received addresses 
from several quarters in which he was apprised of the 
intention of his brother Officers to organise a fund for 
his support. They also denounced the punishment 
meted out to him as “ severe and unmerited,” and ended 
by saying that “ such mutual support must be expected 
and accepted by all, who, like yourself, have, or may, 
suffer through any such exceptionable measures on the 
part of the Civil Government of Fort St. George, as 
have rendered necessary the painful step we have now 
taken.” Early in February (1809), a memorial was 
secretly prepared for transmission to the Supreme 
Government, in which after complaining about the 
exclusion of the Commander-in-Chief from Council, the 
release of Colonel Munro, and the suspension of Colonel 
Capper and Major Boles, the memorialists observed that 
the general discontent produced by local and partial 
injuries had been falsely represented as public disaffec- 
tion, and they concluded that they “ could not suppress 
the expression of their concern at the manner in which 
the exclusive rights of the army have recently been 
violated, and of their sanguine hope and earnest entreaty 
that the Supreme Government may, in its wisdom, be 
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indnctd to apjKaeo their j‘nRt claims, and to nnticiiKito 
the extreme crisis of their agitation hy releasing them from 
n ruler, n hoso measures guided by the councils of their 
implacable enemies, arc equally detrimental to llio in- 
terests of the Stile, as they arc repulsive to the feelings 
of a loyal and patriotic army.” The circulation of this 
memorial which demanded in plain terras the removal 
of Sir George Barlow from the Governership, was, 
however, restricted almost entirely to the Ofliccrs in 
Travancorcand the Southern Division, and the intention 
of forwarding it was nbandooed about the middle of March, 
when the general indignation had begun to subside. A. 
copy of tho memorial reached Sir George Barlow’s bands 
through n privato channel, which ho refused to reveal, 
and though well aw^iro that tho idea of transmitting it 
to Bengal hod been abandoned, he prepared to punish 
the Ofiicors concerned in signing and promoting its 
circulation. At about tho same time, be came to know 
of the existence of tho addresses to Major Boles of which 
no secrecy had been made. On Ist May, accordingly, 
he placed his matured plans before the ConDcil. This 
included thcdlssraissal, suspension or removal from com- 
mand of as many as fourteen Ofliccrs in tho diflerent 
army Divisions. In tho Mysore State, Officers affected 
by the order were Captain Coombs, Assistant Quarter- 
Master-Gcncral in Mysore, who was ordered to be re- 
moved from his command and Diontcnant-Colonel 
Burnley, commanding at Bangalore, who was ordered to 
bo removed to the 7th cavalry at Atcot. These recom- 
mendations were agreed to in Council and tho same 
published in a General Order dated 1st May. Several 
of tho Officers named above denied having had anything 
to do with the obnoxious documents, but all wore sum- 
marily punished on the strength of privato information, 
not having been allowed the opportunity of offering any 
defence. No sooner had the order referred to become 
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public than the great majority of the Officers placed 
themselves in opposition to Government, an attitude from 
which, at several stations, including Hyderabad, Masuli- 
patam, Jalna.Seringapatam, Ghitaldnig, etc., they speedily 
passed into actual mutiny. Hyderabad proved the real 
storm-centre. There, the Officers issued an address to 
the army on the 18th May in which they condemned 
the action of Government and announced their resolution 
to contribute towards the support of the suspended 
Officers, as well as to join in any legal measures calculated 
to remove the cause of the existing discontent. This 
was followed by a letter to the Governor in Council, 
forwarded on the 23rd June, and bearing the signatures 
of 158 Officers. In this letter, it was asserted that with 
the exception of a few individuals holding confidential 
staff situations, or otherwise dependent upon the favour 
;of Government, the whole body of officers considered 
themselves pledged to support each other for the purpose 
of obtaining redress, and that unless the order of the 1st 
<May was recinded, they had strong reason to fear the 
most disastrous consequences. The letter concluded by 
•promising that if the suspended officers were restored^ 
the army would patiently await the decision of the 
Court of Directors. A Committee of Officers 'was also 
'formed, at the same time, for the purpose of conducting 
•correspondence and concerting ulterior measures, an 
example which was followed at most other stations. 
•On the 21st of the same month, the Officers presented 
■a document, styled their “ ultimatum ” to Colonel Mon- 
■tressor, commanding the troops at the. station, in which 
they demanded ; — 

(1) the repeal of order of the 1st May, 

(2) the restoration, of every officer who had been sus— 
'pended or removed, 

(3) The trial of Lieutenant Colonel Innes who hiid proved 

'highly obnoxious to the troops at Maisulipatam. • ' . 
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(I) Th«* maovA) frcm ofI;c«of Om General 

to have inilurace-l Goternmcnt In (heir Mvcrnl 
mv'nt mpsiuret. 

(5) A j^rnrra! Rtnn«?v. 

I’litn piper wni *tKnctl liy every officer in the forco 
except lljn<se cn the SUifT. 

The flculcnm i;rc»v apace anti Gorcrnnjcnt tlitl not 
know where they ivcro. Atwnl the end of July, the 
Govcmof*jn*CotindI» with the view of a'icertnininj: the 
exact of frelin;; in the army, rcwlvcd that nil Ihn 
Kuroj^in officerA In tho Company’s seri’icc should bo 
calhtl upon to siqn a declaration, afterwards known as 
thf» which rc'jtiifeil them ’* in the most solemn 
manner,” to declare from their word of honour as British 
ofliccm, tint they *' will obey (ho orders and support the 
aulhofity of the Gorernor*in*Council of Fort St. George 
agreeably to the tenor of the commifiions which they held 
from that Government.** Such officcrH as might dcclino 
to comidy were to l)o removed from doing duty with the 
troops, and to proceed to any station on tho Bca-coast, 
l>etwcen Hadrasto Kngapaiam that they might select there 
to reside, until tho state of nffairs should admit of their 
l>cing re-employed. Tho declaration was only signed by 
alx)Ul 150 officers out of 1,300, which showxd the extent 
of tho dissatisfaction prevalent among tho officers. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Barry Close, who had meanwhile 
become Hesidont at Poona, had been appointed to 
command at Haidembad in tho hope that his eminent 
political talents and influence with tho army might 
enable him to ivin tho officers over to reason and restore 
order in tho forco. To him a copy of the test was sent ; 
on approaching Haidcrabttd, however, he was warned 
to halt at the last stage as his services were not required. 
He heeded not and continued his march. Arrived 
at tho Residency, ho had a consultation with Colonel 
Montressor and determined, at all hazards, to attempt 
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to place himself at the head of the troops. He addressed 
the troops hut without any apparent effect. They neither 
would sign the declaration nor withdraw from the per- 
formance of military duty. He then declared that he felt 
himself at liberty to communicate directly with every 
Indian soldier in the cantonment, and advanced with that 
intention towards the troops which had turned out, and 
were turning on the general parade under their ofheers. 
His attempts proving unsuccessful, he left the parade and 
going to the quarters of Colonel Montressor, he relin- 
quished the command, as the object of his appointment 
had been frustrated. Though the ofiQcers subsequently 
protested that his conduct, as they put it, w'as “ highly 
prejudicial to that confidence which subsists between the 
sepoys and their ofiicers ” and as “ subversive of the 
discipline they are anxious to maintain ” and even de- 
manded that he should “ leave the place in the course of 
the day lest more unpleasant decisive measures should be 
necessary,” the Colonel had left a deep impression on the 
officers and his alleged “ conduct ” had told on them and 
the men. The result was that the officers sent in their 
submission a few days later. They attributed the want 
of success of the Colonel’s mission in their letter of submis-^ 
sion, dated 1 1th August, addressed to Lord Minto, whoso 
arrival at Madras had by then become generally known, 
to “ the sudden and unexpected manner in which he pre- 
sented the test,” for their signature. They accordingly 
subscribed to the test and requested “ a general amnesty ” 
to all those engaged in the late unhappy events, leav- 
ing the rest to his ” justice, clemency, and wisdom.’^ 
Their submission had a salutary effect on the other 
stations. At Masulipatam, where Lieutenant-Colonel 
Malcolm had unsuccessfully tried a policy of conciliation 
as opposed to the policy of coercion adopted at Haiderabad, 
the news of the submission at Haiderabad had a soothing 
effect and the officers agreed to sign the test. The rest of 
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|!:p ilAijon* ^imibrly followed in the wake of Haidcrntnd, 
Iril at S< nnpjn(aHi, l)oforc new* from llaitlmbad cotild 
reach thf'itatinn, ch»aiilrou«« cventn had occurred, to t. hich 
R reference i% here nccc«i*ary. 

Lu'uJcnanl'CoJonrl 17avif, II. M/p 22nd Draf^oons, 
cof«m.^m!In^’the .Mvijore Dirinon, the ncad-qtiartcrs of 
%^hjdj ucTT* at I3an^aiore, hapi>cnd tofvnt Mysore on the 
2ilh dtdy, when he rccrjrcd n letter from T.»leutenflnt- 
(V:)5ane) John Hell of tlje ArliHery, then in command at 
Sexjn;;spalam, rcqnr*^linf; llml certain recent orders for 
Ihc march of a Comp.any of artillery, and the 2nd battalion 
lOlh rc;;ijncnl, might be connlcrmandcd on account of 
the severity of the duly which their removal wonid throw 
upon the rrmaining Company of artillery and llio 2nd 
battalion ]&th regiment, which corp*? together with tw'o 
companies II, M'a bOth foot, compofcd the garrison. 
This rcqu(ifit v.'tH accotnpanir<l by Icttcra from the officers 
expressing their alarm m consequence of the prevalence 
of a report to the efTcet that it wm in contemplation to 
separate tho native corpi, and to aeixo tho Ivoropean 
ofTicers. It was wclbknown, however, that the oIHcers of 
the garrison were in communication with those at 
Haiderabad and at Masulipatam, and pledged to support 
them; hence their principal objection to reduce the 
fitrcnglli. 

Colonel Davifl, Ixjing W'ithout tho means of enforcing 
compliance with his orders, consented to their postpone- 
ment landing a rcfcrcnco to Hcad-qoartors, and on the 
29lh, ho rntored the fort with tho view of using his 
j>ersonal influonco w'ith tho ofRccrfl. On the morning 
of tho 30th, ho called them together, and after having 
addressed them without effect, ho was told that he 
must not only remain in tho fort, bat that he must not 
quit his house. 
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However, they clian^^ed Uicir niiiidH during the day, 
and allowed hitn to return to Myaore the fame evening. 
The public treasure belonging to the department of the 
acting Collector, i^Ir. JamcH A. Casanmijor, to v/hose 
spirited remonstrance no attention v/as paid, was seized, 
under the immediate direction of Captain Cadcll, the 
Town I^fnjor, on the same day. 

Ihe declnrn On the 31st, Colonrd Havia sent the declaration of 
ibc^fori for” fidelity to the fort with instructions to Colonel Bell dcsir- 
signature. jjjg tliat it might be tendered to tlie olficcrs for signature, 
and that in event of refusal he should use his endeavours 
to prevail upon them to abstain from the further exercise 
of their military functions. The envelope and the letter 
were returned along with the note given below, the copy 
of the declaration having been abstracted, and retained. 

“ Soringapatam, Gist July 1809 

“ My dear Colonel. You must be perfectly aware of the 
state of the garrison which I reported to you long since, and 
it is at the peril of my freedom, to open any public communi- 
cations. 

(Signed) J. Boll.” 

seSrof On the 2nd August, the sum of Rupees 1,40,000 on the 
treasure. Way from the Ceded Districts, was seized by a party sent 
from the fort for that purpose. 


The detach- ■ 
ment H. M.’s 
SOth sent out 
of the Fort. 


On the third August, the detachment of H. M.’s SOth 
regiment was sent out of the fort with instructions to 
march to Bangalore. It was duly provided with camp 
equipage and sick carriage, and the garrison went through 
the form of presenting arms as it left. These, companies 
proceeded along the Bangalore road for some marches, 
and then changing their route, they joined Colonel Davis 
at Mysore on the 7th August. 
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Upon Ihjc tryiaff ami unprecedented occasion, Pilrnaiya 
“ afforded to the Kesident that ready and cordial support 
ndiich might have been expcctctl from bis known fidelity 
and attachment to the British Government. A body of 
3,000 Silladar Horso which had previously received orders 
to hold itself in readiness was directed to invest the fort, 
and to cut off all its supplies, and tho whole of the 
rc«5onrccs of the Mj’sore Governtuent were immediately 
placed at our disposal.** (ticllcr from the Governor in 
Council of Fort St. George to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, dated 10th September 1809). 

Tho declaration was signed by Colonel John Boll on 
the third August, ui)on w'hich ho was invited by Colonel 
Davis, nud the Kesident, to abandon tho mtitinccrs and 
come to thcni at Mysore, but ho declined, and announced 
his intention to remain in tho fort as long ns ho could bo 
of any service. With tho exception of Colonel Bell, tho 
whole of the officers refused to sign tho declaration for 
the reasons given in the following resolution which was 
subscribed to by tho officers of the artillery, and those of 
the Indian battalions:-— 

“ Tho moment tho griovances of tho army oro redressed, we, 
tho undersigned, will, with tho greatest satiafaction, sign tho 
proforrod declaration of Govommot under date tho 2Gth July 
1809 : but as tho intention (at present) of that obligation is 
evidently to bind us dorni to shed tho blood of our own brother 
soldiers, wo must decline aQixing our names thereto.” 

The staff officers, vit., Captain do Havilland of the 
Engineers, Captain Cadcll, Town Major, and three others, 
recorded their dissent in the following terms: — 

” Wo never can pledge onrselvos to obey tlio orders of Sir 
George Barlow and iiis advisors which so clearly tend to the 
total destruction of the British Empire in India. In this 
declaration, wo are actuated alono by principles of regard for 
tho safety and tho welfare of tho 8Uto." 


Colonel J( 
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Investment of 
the Fort. 


Extraordi- 
nary conduct 
of Colonel 
Bell. 


The European ofiicers of tlic detachment doing duty 
at Mysore as the Besident’s escort, and who belonged to 
the 2nd of the 15th, resigned their military functions 
rather than sign the test, but the Indian officers and men 
remained steady. 

Government, on the 15th August, sent orders for the 
investment of the fort, and on the 10th, a detachment 
from Bangalore, consisting of two squadrons H. M.’s 
25th dragoons, three companies H. M.’s 59th regiment, 
the 5th regiment cavalry, and the first battalion third 
regiment, with a party of artillery, all under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gibbs H. M.s’ 59th, arrived, and encamped 
about three miles from the fort. 

About this time, Colonel Bell, when called upon to 
surrender, wrote several letters of an extraordinary 
character to Colonel Davis and to Government. He 
complained of neglect, of his not having been made acqua- 
inted with the real objects which the Government had in 
view, and feigned to believe that an attack on the fort 
was contemplated by the troops of His Highness’ Govern- 
ment, for which reason he declared that he could not give 
it up without the special order of the Governor-General. 
It was difficult to discover the real object of this address* 
Colonel Bell, at the same time, despached a letter to 
Burnaiya, the Dewan, complaining of his preventing 
provisions from passing into the fort of Seringapatam, 
accusing him of having broken the Treaty with the 
■british Government, and threatening him with vengeance, 
if he pereseverd in his operations against the garrison. In 
answer to this letter, Purnaiya, with great propriety, refer- 
red him to the Besident as the proper channel of com- 
munication with the Mysore Government. This answer, 
it is supposed, led to the measure adopted by the officers 
of placing a guard over the Dewan’s house in the fort. 
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in winch ibc wholt' of bi^ privAlo properly nnd part of tbc 
I^njrvhV \vs^tf(*p3sj{<‘d.” (IjHtcrfrom Govcrnor*in‘Cotincil 
of i’orl Si. Goorjjc to iho Hocrcl Committee of Uic Court 
of Ibn-'-lont, lOlh Seplcmlwr 3800). 

AUbou{;h the fort ivm amply supplied with artillery 
nnd :ntlitar>* stores of nil kinds, the garrison was Bcarccly 
equal to the defence of so catensitc n place, nnd the 
ofllceri were therefore anxious to ohl.ain nn nddition to 
their strength. With this object, they placed IhemRfilvcB 
in^Mnuminicalion with the Ut Battalion l.Oth regiment 
station^ nl Chilaldnig, about 150 miles north of Seringa* 
jxit.vn, nnd aUo with the 3 si baltahon 8lh regiment, then 
on the march from Bednore to WnllSj.aliad, nnd they 
pnccccdcd in pcraoiding the oOicers of these corp-s to join 
them. The Islof (he 6th left (heir fnmilies at Chitnidrug, 
having been infonned by their oflicers that their Bcrviccs 
were crncrgently required to assist in the defence of 
Scriogapitam against the troops of liis Highness' Gov- 
crnmenl, who were about to attack (ho fort. 

The Isl of the 15lh were mislctlin n similar manner. 
The two Inttalians left Cliitaldnig accordingly on the 5th 
August, and on the morning of (ho 10th, while approach* 
ing Nngamangalo, 20 miles from Scringnpatam, they fell 
in with a lK>dy of 3,000 Silladar Horae, wliich, together 
with about 1,500 armed peons, under Bama Bao, an able 
nnd spirited ofijccr of the Mysore Government, had been 
sent by the Honomblo Arthur Cole, then officiating as 
Besident, with instructions to retard tUo progress of the 
detachment, and to prevent it from entering into Seringa- 
patam. No collision took place that day, and the battalions 
encamped at Nagamangala. 

The march was resumed at 10 o'clock the same night, 
and next ‘morning, when about 10 miles from Soringa- 
patam, the rear guard, which had fallen behind, was 
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suddenly attacked by the Mysore Horse, a few men 
wounded, and the baggage taken. The Horse then made 
several charges which were repulsed, and the battalions 
had arrived at their destination, when they %vcre simul- 
taneously attacked and broken by PI. M.'s 25tb dragoons 
and the Mysore Horse. The sepoys were completely 
surprised and made no attempt to defend themselves 
against the Europeans, whom they believed to be their 
friends. Captain McIntosh, who commanded the troops 
from Chitaldrug, was wounded, and taken, prisoner, and 
a number of the men killed and wounded. But a very 
large proportion, tiz., 20 European oHicei's, 19 native 
officers, 46 havaldars, and 785 rank and file, made their 
escape into the fort under cover of the guns. Mr. Cole; 
in a report dated 12th August, says, “ a very considera- 
able number of the Silladar Horse have been killed, this 
body having skirmished with the detachment during the 
last 20 miles before the action took place.” The actual 
casualties in the Silladar Horse were 125 men and 160 
horses killed -and wounded. 

The conduct of the officers of the Chitaldrug battalions, 
and that of those in Seringapatam seems to have been 
•equally discreditable. The former induced their men to 
march by means of false representations, and the latter 
treacherously kept their advancing comrades in ignorance 
of the arrival of the troops from Bangalore. Indeed, had 
it not been for the receipt of a pressing requisition froni 
the fort, it may be assumed, as nearly certain, - that the 
lamentable conflict would never have taken place. It 
•appears'from a report to Government, from the Eesident; 
dated 14th August, that a few hours before the .action; 
Captain McIntosh received a letter from the garrison, in 
which he was urged to push on. In consequence of this, , 
■ be made a forced march which was the cause of his 
. missing a despatch from the Besident mentioning the 
arrival of the force under Colonel Gibbs,' and the determif 
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nation of Colonel D.ivi< (o prevent (he entmnee of the 
haltaltont into Krnnf’apit'vm. It cannot txs Mip|>o‘^cd 
that Caji'.am Melntoih.aUbeheadofnlwnl 1,120 Indiana, 
n'onhl have vonhJrrtl to oppo'se rnch a force ns that under 
Colonel Ctihhs, 


Iliinnj’ the attack, the ;;nnft in the fort opened upon 
the c-iinp. and n parly under Colonel Mnnro of the lf;th 
falltr<l in that direction, hut was driven hick. The 
camp wan apain cannonaded, at intervals during the 
night, and n few camp followera and hor«''.s were killed, 
and woundctl, but no furtherdatnage was done. Another 
rally was made upon the ^^yFO^c tnwps on the 13th in 
whicli Captain Turner, of the 15lh battalion, was 
wounded and Bcvcral of his men killed. 


The next fewdaya were passed in negotiations, during 
which the inlciligcnce of the xubmifision of the ofTiccrs 
at llaidcrebad having been received, the fort surrended 
at discretion, and was taken possession of by Colonel 
Davison the 23rd August, Iho declaration having been 
previously signed by llie ofliccrs of the garrison. 

The oHiccrs of the fifth cavalry, and Isl battalion 
third regiment, at Bangalore, having refused to aign the 
lest, they had been removed from their respective corps, 
by Iiicntcnant'Coloncl Gibbs Iwforc his march upon 
Scringapatam. The olficors of the 2nd battalion third 
regiment, which had relieved the 8th at Bcdnorc, also 
refused to sign, and Major Dacas made over charge of 
the battalion to (ho senior Indian ofiiccr on the 9th 
August, pending the nomination of a European Com- 
mandant. 

Lord Mintoarrived aC Madras on 21th September and 
his advent at once inspired confidence in the army. It 
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l»f. hi\‘\ f‘t5l\ri'V.‘ ‘anuifnira-n 

excit.wi lb. nf ,,Hich tbc 

Sap.,.,«bar. a. U on Ih- ar-n.or.ato 

draraclcr ot ll-o .■orn. at n. avn.oh . >•■ 

on. a,... 0.5, orantoa a Rnvtd ti.un.-.!;, t-. ,nt , - - 

"ubho .^caption „f canau, omoan., 

<, thorn tliono nt hcr.npapa.un. ao:omblra =1 

lsi^^m•^mber at n (.vuu ‘ the nrini- 

Bnnmloro. with the toUowi.ii: ronilt no fat .m t.id 1 
ciD^r officer in Mysoio wan concameti ;— 

Colonel .lohn Bell wan feann! RnUty on. fne •’‘J; I’”"”,;, 
1809 and ronlence.1 to he eanlnen-n. ^ I ^ prou. on 

nrnrcl for rcvisiotlf uUt tUt- OOutw *- i ( - - ^ , 

scnlcnco. Tho Conunanacr-in-Chlof, wb.on 
remarked tliat the imnishment nWiinlea \)orc no |>rn|>or 
the atrocity of the crime. 

The mcasuvc.<5 of ibc Government v.’crc 
length at the Mia House from 
.contest v;ent on for three years, ^^hen the 
party having obtained the majority side, oraers 
out in December 1812, nominating ^'"^'^tenM-Gen 
Hon. John Ahercromby to he Governor of For 
George, and annulling the provisional appointment 
Sir George Barlow to succeed to the office of Governor- 
General. These orders having been received at Madras m 
May 1813, Sir George Barlow vacated office on the ^Is o 
that month. With the exception of Lieutenant-Colone 
John Bell and the commandants of the battalions w ic ^ 
had marched from Chitaldrug, every surviving oihee 
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wha Inti f Jlhfr been R’.J^pcntkd, or cxflhiercd, 

v.nn ullimn'.cly re^'torod lo the fcrvicc. l-^vcn tho«e 
<xc<‘pJr\l fll fjr^l were rt'itored durinR 18IG nnd 1813. 

rtirnMva'R ndiuiniilralion proved eminently puccc^'^ful. 
Tljf cljji f problctjJ’^ lha! confronted him n? be took charge 
of the office of the Deu-an xvero 

( 3 I th»’ jiarifjcAtion of the country ; (i) the salting up of 
nn adm;rii*{mlion nuit/vl m lijo ne^ds of tho country ; fc) 
rpit-ttritig the darr33?:<« done to I ho country* during a centurj* of 
■warfare; and (A) carr)'ing out the conditions of tho Subsi- 
diary* Treaty in #uch a jiunclilioua manner as to give entire 
jvili»faciion to the Cosnt»any‘« Government, especially by pro* 
vidimj for the ohligatlons ronderc*! incun)}>ent on tho Sl.alo by 
Article 3 of llial Treaty. 

According to this Article, it was stipulated that when- 
over it hocamo necessary for tho protection or defence of 
tho tcrriloric# of the contracting p.irtics, or either of 
them, that liostililicH should be undertaken or prepam* 
lions made for commencing such hostilities. His 
Highness the Mahfirfija was to contribute towards tho 
discliarge of tho increased expense incurred by t)ie oug* 
mentation of tho Military forces and tho unnwidablo 
charges of war, such a sum as should appc.ar lo tho Gover- 
nor-General in Council, on an nllontivc consideration of 
His Higlinc.ss’ mc.ans to bear a ju.st and reasonable propor- 
tion to his actual net revenues. Tilts was an onerous 
clauBO and had to be rigidly adhered to, if tho Treaty wa.s 
not to bo broken. biVery one of these tasks was diligently 
and honorably carried out by Pfirnniya, wlio by his suc- 
cessful administration, not only made a reputation for 
himself but also brought increasing fame to tho State. 

Owing to tho successive wars that the country had to 
endure and the character of Tipu's administration — 
described by Wilks as a ‘'complicated system of fraud 
M. or. VOL. II. 174 
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and rDalversation o£ every kind, which grew out of the 
bigotry and gross barbarism of his G-overnment ” — the 
greater part of the country had by collusion between the 
Palegars and the Amils passed into the hands of the 
former. On the re-establishment of His Highness’ Grov- 
ernment, there were accordingly few districts which did 
not at least furnish one claimant, possessing or pretending 
to the hereditar}^ jurisdiction. In some cases, the 
Patels and in others the officers of Police emulated 
the Palegar character and sought to obtain indepen- 
dent rule over their respective villages and the . privilege 
of encroaching on their neighbours. Influential raiyats 
who could afford a bribe were generally successful in 
procuring a false entry in the books of the district of 
the quantity of land for which they paid rent. When 
the newly appointed Amils endeavoured to check these 
abuses, they were systematically assasinated. This 
terrified their successors. There were, besides, a large 
number of turbulent characters let loose over the 
country as the result of the cessation of war and these 
added to the difficulties of the administration. Such 
were some of the initial troubles that the new ad- 
ministration had to contend against. But the distin- 
guished triad — Col. Barry Close, Col. Arthur Wellesley and 
Be wan Purnaiya— were not to be baffled by them. Among 
their first acts was to proclaim an unqualified remission 
of all balances of revenue and the restoration of the 
ancient Hindu assessment on the lands and in the 
Sayer (i.e., in the duties levied on the interior trade of 
the country). This had the effect of encouraging the 
well affected and allaying unnecessary alarm among the 
people generally as to the objects and motives which 
actuated the new Government. To enforce public 
authority, a small but select body of Cavalry, Infantry 
and Peons was collected from the ruins of the Sultan’s 
army, while for the preservation of interior tranquillity. 
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tho plan of Candachar peom was devised. The last 
of these coostituted the ancient military force of the 
country. The necessity for providing against their 
becoming the instruments of commotion compelled 
Purnaiya, in the first year of hia administration, to 
entertain as many as 20,000 of these,' but he gradually 
reduced their strength. These peons received a village 
pay of from two to three rupees a month according 
to local circumstances, half in money and half in 
land, and three Eupees and a half in addition, when 
called out from their respective villages within the 
limits of Mysore ; with batta when sent on foreign 
service. The establishment, as fixed by Ptirnaiya, was 
based on the principle of having at least one individual 
of every family of the ancient military class in the pay 
of the State, the family being permitted to relieve the 
individual according to its convenience. This arrange- 
ment was well calculated to Insure the allegience of the 
whole and in case of emergency, 20,000 men of this 
regular description of force could be assembled at a few 
days’ notice. As every Candacb&r peon was a cultivator, 
Purnaiya endeavoured to limit the service of this force 
ordinarily to local duty. This duty consisted in being 
ready to obey the call of the officers of Police, and take 
their round of duty in the village fort to which they were 
attached. The establishment of this force had a four- 
fold effect ; — 

(a) it secured the tranquillity of the country which did 
not for long, since its formation, suffer the least interruption ; 
(6) it checked the system of private depredation under which 
a portion of the crop was uniformly paid by the raiyata as 
the price of exemption from plunder; (r) by its means a 
system of Police was automatically organized throughout the 
country, not yielding in vigour and efficiency to any known at 
the time in India ; and finally (d) it enabled the assembling at 
short notice of an irregu’ar force of 20,000 well affected men 
for use. 

M. Gr. VOL. n. 174*. 
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While these pueliminary measures were in the course 
of being effected, Purnaiya and Col. Close began their 
tour through the State accompanied, by a small body of 
troops which Purnaiya had to manage, collect and 
equip. They gave their first attention to the Palegar 
question, to which the Governor-General had d.rawn 
pointed reference in his instructions to the Besident. 
These opinions being entirely in accordance with the 
previously formed ideas of the Dewan, they received 
precedence over the rest of the urgent subjects that awaited 
solution. In this arduous task, Col. Close gave the most 
essential aid. The impediments were numerous, per- 
plexing and hazardous, but Col. Close, with the un- 
assuming efficiency which belonged to his character, 
enabled Purnaiya soon to surmount all these obstacles 
without reporting a difficulty. The direct authority of 
His Highness’ Government was thus introduced and 
effectually maintained in all Paliyams situated in the 
State. The refractory and the turbulent retired from 
the country ; a smaller number of the same type were 
imprisoned but the greater portion accepted the gratui- 
tous pensions, civil offices or military command, on the 
condition of residing at Mysore, or accompanying the 
Dewan when absent from that place. Purnaiya treated 
these last with a degree of deference and attention 
which appears to have been both judicious and accept- 
able. 

In the rest of the State where the Palegars were non- 
existent — the old corrupt administration soon gave place 
to the new system. The introduction of the authority of 
Government was rendered feasible by the efficient police 
force organized by Purnaiya. So effective, indeed, 
became the Police that the experiment of assassinating 
an Amil, tried in the early stages of the new Govern- 
ment, was found impossible of repetition. The old 
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tenures of Iitul wore innintnincd ovcrywiicro, so that so 
fnr ns the ninm rourcc of RUfitenance lo ttic people and the 
principal Konrcc of revenue to the netv Government wore 
concerned, there was no cau«c for complaint. In the 
pre.ater |nrl of the country, the hereditary rightof cultiva- 
tion avBH recogni?.cd, Rtihjcct lo the payment of the rent 
customary m flio District. In Bctlnore and BuDtim, the 
property of the soil is held in great rcrpect. The rent 
was paiil in these provinces in money and tlio Govern- 
ment could not claim nnytliing further tlian receive the 
fixed money rent. But military Bcrvicc had been a con- 
dition of this tenure until Haidar in 1704 cominutcd 
Euch service by an additional rate. His son attempted to 
increase this rate with disastrous consctjucncos to Inmsclf. 
Purnaiya restored the rates of 17G4 in Bednore ns the 
land t.ax in tliat province, a measiirc which gave general 
ffatififaction. In Biilluin, which h.id not been brought 
into fiubjoctioa even by Haidar and Tipu, tlio rates of 
land tax fluctuated, fn titis province, disturbances 
occurred in 1801-2 and they were, as will be found men- 
tioned elsewhere, put down by Col. Arthur Wellesley. 
This suppression of disorders was followed by the des- 
truction of forts and the opening up of roads and tho 
Ecttlcinent of tho country. Purnaiya visited this Province 
in j;>crson and fixed the land tax on a basis which was 
acceptable to the landholder. Since then, no part of tho 
State has been more tranquil than Bullum. The policy 
of Purnaiya in this matter of land taxation was 
hereditary landed property and fixed rents. But this 
was subject to one qualification; he showed a general 
disposition to accede to tho proposals of individuals, (or 
fixing tho rents, and securing tho property on every 
description of land, but did not press it ns n measure of 
Government, which the raiyats habitually receive with 
suspicion. Ho held tho view that people must be made 
gradually to understand and wish for such a measure 
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before it can be conferred and received as a benefit. The 
whole of the revenue was under Amdni management, a 
system which though attended with inconvenience, was 
diffiult to abolish at the time. On a rough calculation, 
it would appear that even under this system, an indus- 
trious husbandman in Mysore paid to the Government an 
average rent equal to nearly 40 p. c. of the gross produce 
of his crops, while about 60 p. c. remained to replace the 
charges of husbandry and to requite his labour. Allow- ' 
ing about 27 p. c. for charges of husbandry, there would 
have remained to him about 33 p. c. of the gross produce 
of his crop, without reckoning the profits arising from 
live-stock, which Adam Smith considers to be so 
invariable a source of advantage to the farmer as to be 
reckoned among the products of land which always 
furnish rent. 

The internal structure of the Government that secured,’ 
so soon after the disastrous wars of the preceding century, 
such an advantageous position to the cultivators needs 
only a brief mention. The Civil Government was divided 
into three departments : — 

(1) Treasury and Finance: (2) Revenue and (3) Mis- 
cellaneous, which included heads which did not belong to the 
two former. 

The military establishment had two distinct depart- 
ments, Cavalry and Infantry. Finally, there was the 
Candfichar, or establishment of peons, which formed a 
department by itself, partaking of both Civil and Military 
functions, in its relation to the Police, the Post Office 
and the Army. Purnaiya, as Devvan, presided over every 
one of these six Departments of Government. The 
operation.s of the first of these was extremely simple. Each 
district had its own chief Golhir who kept the key of the 
Ukeasury, the Sheristedar, who had the account and the 
Ami! (modern .Amildar) wlio affixed his seal. The Treasury 
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I «'^T 1v» o|v-n(N! rxc<’jvt in lhi» prr*'’nco nf lhr«»’ tlirco 
prrnns Thf' SlirDirrstminf^l oHixcil Inn yell 

t.T ih'' of Itomirt* di'spitirhoil lo lh<?KonrrM tromnry 
arn! tv,T» rrtjKniuMf. f^rall «lrfictcnc*ton m l!tp qnahly of 
lhrc?i». A finmhr finctu»nM hy thn scaled 

order of lijcDrivan, nlJondcfl Oje i!i<»bt>fffcmenl of c.iih 
Bl Ih'’ Ctfncn! Tremiry, whcfr thft ncconntn were kept 
in the fttjjc e'.yle of tea! neewraey and npprcnl confusion 
tutitl overytvljcfo in Intha, The Government did not 
antsctjnte iln rrventicn and deebned on reti;;ioun pronnth 
1-3 rreotvo any in!^fe->l for money and nn tvai not tronhled 
tiy itie theorict^ of finance t\hich tm»rfrrn Clmncellers of 
llichrqucr have tojjrapple with. Aa regards the Jlovenoo 
Dcpnrtmrat, tin ndminislrntton tvan coinintlled to three 
principal Suhndarn nnd to AmiU prtnidmK over Districtn, 
f nflirjcntly limited In extent to admit a dilijjcnt personal 
innj^ection of Iho whcla of their charge. These httcc 
varied in imrotH'r frtmj 1J5 to J20. an convenience 
required. Their salaries nverc fix-d by the Dew, in, at 
ratCH considered liy him to l>o adequate, nnd they were 
aufpucnted on tried good conduct. I'raud or jieculalion 
on their part was tnetby the eingte punishment of being 
declared for ever incapablo of serving Government again. 
Pnmaiya avan *' inflexible ** In working out this “ rule,” 
with the result that the general conduct of (ho Amils 
l>ccame fairly high l>croro very long. 'J’lio miscellaneous 
deparlinenl comprised priiimrliy of two heads: first, (ho 
regulation of Ilis Highness the Mahnroja’B establishment 
of State nnd of his Hoasc^hold and secondly, the custody 
of judicial records. Cot. Close made an examination of 
His }Iiglincss’ Hstablishmcnl, but they wore Rinall during 
his minority. His Ilousodiold was under llm charge of 
MahurSni rjnkshmi-Aminannl, who, ns Wilks has ro-* 
marked, *' presided over thecereinonml part of this depart- 
ment with great senwo and a due attention to splendour 
and ceremony.'* As regards ndininistration of justice, 
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due regard was paid to the ancient institutions of the 
country and to the doctrines of the Hindu Law. The 
Amils in the districts were the heads of the Police and 
decided minor cases of complaint for personal wrongs. 
The establishment of Oandachar peons imparted great 
elficiency to this department. The three Subadars 
stationed at Bangalore, Chitaldrug and Bednore, exercised 
general superintendence over their respective areas, and 
directed the proceedings in all important cases, civil and 
criminal. Criminal cases were tried with the aid of 
Panchayats in open Cutcherry. The proceedings of 
each Panchayat, with the special report of the Subadar 
or Amil, were forwarded to the Dewan, who made his 
decision on the inspection of these proceedings. In 
matters of difficulty or affecting the life or liberty of the 
prisoner, the final hearing was held before the Dewan, who 
pronounced his sentence, assisted by the judgment of 
the Besident. Sentence of death was pronounced only 
in cases of murder or plunder on the frontier. Theft and 
robbery were punished with appropriate terms of impri- 
sonment and hard labour. Fines were discouraged as 
unsuited to subordinate authority, while corporal j)unish- 
ment was prohibited. Civil justice was administered in 
a manner analogous to the criminal, with the aid of 
Panchayats. The proceedings were held in open courts 
and the more respectable inhabitants were encouraged 
to attend as assessors according to their leisure and con- 
venience. The Amil confirmed the award of the Pan- 
cbfiyat where they were unanimous and forwarded it to 
the Dewan ; in cases of difficulty or differences, the 
proceedings were forwarded by him or the Subadars, as 
the case may be, to the Dewan who pronounced the final 
decision on it in communication with the Besident. If 
lie saw cause for it, ho ordered a rehearing before him- 
self, In every case, the parties had the right of appeal 
to the Dewan, wliose frcfiueut lour.s through the country 
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the cxorciRo of this rifjht. It will l>c gccn 
thnt ihon^h cxtcn?i|vo (>owcr«, in inaKcrs civil and 
criminal, were Uidr committed to the iSubnd.ars and 
AmiU. llip dogreo of protection aflforded to the people in 
matlerK apjK’ftaininj' to the Uevenue and In the enjoy- 
ment of their civil righU dp|»cndcd ultimately on the 
Ucwatj himself and on the extent of the intorfcrcnco 
wliich the Resident may Imve found it neccss.iry to 
inlcrjwe. Speahinu from jHjrsonal knowledge, Wilks, in 
hts Iteport dated the />lh ncccmlwr IROI, l>ore personal 
teslimony to the DcwTin’fi high personal probity and to 
the frivolous character of tlie complaints preferred against 
his administration before him. After investigating 
every ease pul l>cfore. him, he lima summed up his views 
for the information of the Govcrnor*Gcncrnl (Marquess 
Wcllesloyj 

" I have the salUfaftion to «lato to your Tjordahip my JJiMnterffr- 
firm Iwllcf that (ho sulistantiat ohjectftof Iho ndniinistration of 
justice and tlio protrclion of the iHJoplo in tho enjoyment of reiicy. 
their most important rif^hts, are attained in a respcctablo 
degree by llio provisions of tho Subsidiary* Treaty, and that so 
long ns the eonstitutc<l nuthoritlca shall preserve the confidcnco 
of their euperiors, these bicssmgs nra not Itnblo to material 
interruption except from tho depravity or supineness of both 
tho Dowan and tlio British Jtosidont.** 

That is certainly high testimony to tho success nttainod 
by Purnaiya in tho working of the administration bo 
Gvolvod. Wilks, however, was not for undue interference 
by the Resident io nlTairs affecting tho internal adminis- 
tration. Ho waannxious to oBtabllsh a convention limiting 
such interference to eases absolutely demanding it. 

He wrote in words which deserve to bo quoted : — 

“Tho Treaty which established tho present Governrnont 
of Mysore, confers on tho roprcscnlativos of tho British Govern- 
ment tho right of interposing Us ndvico, in all eases whatovor; 
and tho spirit of the alllanco seems no loss to roquiro, a discreet 
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forbearance in the ordinary routine of the Government than 
the firm and efficacious exercise of this right when the occasion 
shall demand it. The knowledge that such a power exists, 
and that it will be employed on proper occasions for the 
protection of the people, is sufficient of itself, to prevent 
any frequent or urgent necessity for its exercise ; and where 
the personal characters of the Dewan and of the British 
Eesident are such, as to ensure a proper degree of mutual con- 
fidence, the direct authority of the former will not be impaired 
by the seasonable interposition of advice. If, therefore! the 
Eesident shall employ the proper precautions for being easily 
accessible without the intervention of a third person ; and if to 
temper and probity, he joins an ordinary degree of vigilance, it 
does not seem to be probable that oppression of any magnitude 
can long exist in Mysore without detection and redress. Every 
trait in the character of the Dewan (Purnaiya) marks him as 
an extraordinary man ; but Your Lordship will not infer from 
the general praise to which I most cheerfully add the tribute 
of my humble testimony, that it is intended to represent him, 
in the visionary view of a character without a fault, himself 
divested at once of the previous habits of his whole life, and 
capable of working a similar miracle upon others. But I 
venture with entire confidence to represent him to Your Lord- 
ship as a character very far surpassing the reasonable expecta- 
tions of experienced men ; and if an order of things has been 
established, competent upon the whole to correct abuses, when 
discovered, it may seem to Your Lordship, to constitute some 
approximation to the sober views, and practical ends of good 
Government.” 

While the revenue system was restored to what it was 

Repairing the i. • , • i • 

•damage done anterior to the usurpation, steps were also taken to place 
eonntry finances of the Btate on a sound basis in order to meet 

Revotme and its responsibilities under the Treaty, The chief sources 
I nnmct. revenue were classed under four heads; — Land-tax ; 

Saijcr or duties levied on the interior trade of the country; 
iSrntfi, toddy and spirituous liquors; and tobacco. The 
land-tax included not only the assessments levied on land 
but also the house and plough taxes, imposts which ranged 
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in (!nMr inciilcnco from thstnct to iJistrict, nccordinp to 
nnctcnl pr.iclicc, l)«t which nvcnifjcd about one 
3vanljr.u fnnam nnminlly on each house anti })loiigh. The 
(ax on laTul \va*i paid in money in Hallutn, liednorc, and a 
few other places nml on nil dry lands in every olljcr part 
of the Hlale. liandfi under (nnkn paid tlio tax in kind, 
under the r«r<tw tenure, payment to the Government 
l>cinj» hmilcd to a moiety of the actual crop. Under the 
Cauvery, liowcvcr, payment of assessment in cash was 
introduced and was bc{»inning to Ijccomc popular. Steps 
were taken to make payment of the ofisessment regular 
and po^sihlo by the j'rant of Takavi advances when neccs- 
tary, the Amils l>oing authonr.cd in this behalf, and by 
on extensive restoration of irrigation tanks and clianiicls, 
whicl) rurnaiya most assiduously carried out. During 
the latter part of TipiVs administration, they Imd been 
grossly neglected, with the result that m his regime, ho 
imd to ox|>ond considerably more than m Ibo next three 
years as can bo seen from the figures given below 


Yrtr. 

J’liRcxU* 

Jst year 

... ... 1,32,018 

2jnl year ... 

... ... 3,54,325 

3rd year 

... ... 95.G50 

4lh year 

74.85G 

fith year 

C5,C00 


The restoration of irrigation works was so systemati- 
cally carried out that riirnaiyo soon realized that ho had 
done more than what tho actual state of the papulation 
admitted. Bnt the utility of the work was great ; it made 
revenue from land certain and popularised His Highness’ 
GovcrnmcDtas nothing else could have done. The second 
head of Revenue was Siiijer. It was in some Districts 
farmed and in others held in Amuni. Following on the 
advice of Col. Close, it was in the earlier part of .the 
administration abolished, in so far as 'grain was concerned. 
But it did not take him long to find out that Piirnaiya 
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was right, when he opposed its abolition even in part. In 
a country where commerce was ill-developed and there 
was little or no export trade, the loss in the revenue 
derived from road transit duties could not be easily 
compensated. For instance, in the year 1802-1803, it 
aggregated Pagodas 2,57,439 and formed next to Land' 
Revenue, the chief source of State Revenue. The chief' 
objection urged against it at the time was that it was' 
“ extremely inconvenient to traders.” But Purnaiya was- 
justified in not viewing with favour the suggestion of its 
abolition. Apart from the loss of revenue to be sustained 
from such a step, it was, in his opinion, likely to affect 
the supplies required for the. Military at the time. The 
Military needs being imperious at the time, he was, indeed, 
accustomed to consider all civil regulations with reference 
to the exigencies of Military supply. He contended, with 
reason, that when road duties are general, the declaration 
of a general exemption in any given direction would draw 
thither the trade of every article which should there be in, 
demand. As a matter of fact, Mysore met, during the 
years 1799 to 180.4, the needs of all the troops so situated 
as to admit of drawing their supplies from it, in an 
abundance altogether unknown in other parts of the 
peninsula. It is true that more detailed attention was 
given at the time to objects of this nature in Mysore than 
was usual elsewhere, and that the satisfactory result 
achieved cannot be exclusively referred to the Sayer 
system in vogue in it. But it has to be conceded that 
the effect of that system proved powerful and contributed 
not a little to the facility of forwarding military supplies- 
'J’hcse considerations convinced Col. Close of the utility of 
Sayer, quite apart from its revenue yielding capacity, and 
agree to its restoration even in the case of grain. The third 
head of revenue was SPndi, toddy and spirituous liquors. 
SPndi was produced from the wild date which grows 
.‘-pyjitaneoiisly in the Btate and toddy from the palm. 7’ho 
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drawing of toddy from cccoamit was prohibited in every 
part of the State, as destroying the fruit which has always 
been reckoned an article of human consumption every- 
where in India. The spirituous liquors used were pro. 
duced in a variety of ways but principally by distillation 
from the macerated bark of the white thorn. The 
revenue from this head was generally farmed. The fourth 
source of revenue, tobacco, was also generally farmed, 
with suitable restrictions as to its selling price. Betel 
was overywhere free except- in Chitaldrug, where the 
revenue derived from it was included under the head of 
Tobacco. 

The system of revenue and finance organized by the 
restored Government of His Highness proved eminently 
successful from every point of view — both for the people 
and fortbo Statons a whole. It enabled thcpcoplo to obtain 
that much longed for peace that they bad sought for in vain 
for some half a century or so and enabled them to enjoy 
the fruits of their labour unmolested. It helped tho 
State and tbo.se responsible for Its administration to main* 
lain their good- faith with the Company and to find 
without undue strain on or oppression of tho people they 
governed tho money required for keeping up their engage- 
ments under the Treaty of Scringapatara. For tho sake 
of illustration, wo may take the progress made by tho 
orderly system of Government established daring the first 
four years of the new administration. This period, as 
will be shown below, synchronized with tho period of the 
stay in the State of Col. Arthur Wellesley as Commanding 
Officer and Col. Barry Close and his two immediate suc- 
cessors Messrs. Josiab Webbe and Col. Malcolm as 
Besidents and of tho Marquess Wellesley as Governor- 
General of India (1798-1805) and witnessed a number of 
wars in which the help of Mysore was soughtand obtained, 
in the shape of men, money and supplies. These were 


(Jf Ctrriittc; 
out tbo con<ii. 
tion* of tUo 

Subsi>lisr>‘ 
Trosty o( 
Scrloffi* 
pstam. 
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given with a readiness which astonished as much Col. 
Arthur Wellesley as the Marquess Wellesley. This 
progress may be set down in the following tables: — 


I. Eeceipts and Expenditure. 


Year 

1799- 1800 

1800- 1801 
1801-1802 

1802- 1803 

1803- 1804 


(In Kaniirai PagocUo), 

Gross Revenue 

... 21,13,G09 

... 24,10,521 

... 25,47,096 

... 25,01;572 

... 25,81,550 


Net Revenue 

15.99,872 

17,94,102 

19,78,899 

12,89,436 

21,97,522 


II. Treasury Balances. 


Year 


(III Kantirai Pagodas). 

Bnlnnceatits end. 


1799- 1800 

1800- 1801 
1801-1802 

1802- 1803 

1803- 1804 


2,38,557 

1,79,811 

4,15,585 

6,39,985 

8,44,645* 


^ Of this sum, Kantirai Pagodas 4,00,062 was due by 
the Company to the Mysore Government on account of 
Silladar Horse. 


III. Comparative statistics relating to progress op 

THE COUNTRY UNDER CERTAIN HEADS. 



1801 

1804 

Peopled villages and hamlets 

506 

25,303 

Houses 

12,847 

5,76,459 

Pamilies 

12,041 

4,82,612 

Population (at 4j persons to a family) 

54,184 

21,71,754 

Ploughs 

9,173 

3,24,548 

Looms 

640 

30,942 

Shops 

195 

13,840 



)iWTonicAt. PKiijon 


•JTRn 
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Thr nl>‘)Vp fijttitr'i pjx'.ik rlrv^ticnlly to tbc siicccsh of 'n.f 
the n.'n fttUiuntilrAtjon. A **tu1y of th»* fin.l t>f the nlxivc 
S^Mr* *)«(>«• iJir" c.iro with which cX|H-rnhtorr shoiihl 
Invr Imrn Ktnfiln!. A hnil of expenditure tint hud 
»ijwjn!h .ntlrnct<i! Mnt'vjur»i Wrllctlcy'n nltciUion wan 
nhrnit'.niikof h;uf for juirpo^CH. 'to thinlicad he 

hid ►prcj.ihy invitrd ih'' ftltenlioji of CJo-e m Jii* inMruc- 
lian". In lhedrtaii«» furnii'hnl hy I’lirnaiya to the C<miinis* 
♦mnfi'r Mj rote Afftirs, thin livl «loc».inl Kanlinu I’nj’odnH 
‘J.dd,051. On tlie new Governinenl taking over char^jo. 
Jhjnniya.eiiiJentlyin eonforiiniy ivithihendviee conveyed 
to hitn.acrtirnHpo^’wvtmn. m the fipil iij!«tnnce.of nil landR 
of nl! de»^rripti.‘»n«, princijntly with « view to revisinf* the 
prants and nltenalionn of every kind. TIur htcji enabled 
Jnm to moke coniniutntjons of lind for money payment 
with lliecanfrnt of the parties. In the firhl year, he 
reduced the exjicnditure nndcr thin hc.ad to Kanlirai 
I’flttrxlan /iQ.QUS: in the third il xtooil nl 5^,150 ; and in 
the fourth nnd fifth ye.ir«, owinj* to the restornlion of 
certain nnefertt places of worfihrp, nt The expendi* 

turc under the head of restoration of t.anks nnd clmnnclB, 
thou(^h heavy in the first two yc.ar«, went down in tho 
fifth year toKnntimi Pn^jod.'V'i (iri/iOO, wliich \vai> fifty per 
cent lc^•^ than what it avas in the first year. Piirnaiyn 
paid nnccasinR ntlention to this eminently tiFcfuI work. 

Col. Wilks hns left on record n comparison of what they 
were in 1799 nnd in 1601 respectively. In the former 
ye.ar, they had universally fallen into tho most lamentable 
state and decay. Tanks which had been broken and dis- 
used from two to two hundred years, wero visible in 
every part of tho country and very many were overgrown 
with jungle and forgotten or unknown. By 1804, every 
embankment and nuVah then in use had been put in 
perfect repair; many hundreds of each of tho Bovcral do- 
ficriptions of these works which wero uboIcbs in 1799 had 
been restored nnd tanks forgotten for two hundred years 
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Military 

Aministra- 

tion. 


had been reclaimed from the depths of the forest. The 
expend! bure incncred on Amildars and their subordinates, 
on whom the District administration rested, averaged in 
the fourth and fifth years about Kantirai Pagodas 
1,72,600. Leaving out of account all such expenditure as 
that incurred on the rebuilding of the Bangalore and 
Channapatna forts, because of possible Maharatta inva- 
sions, which were still feared, and on the construction of 
the requisite accommodation for His Highness the Maha- 
raja and his relations and the Public Departments of 
Government, which were expected to be removed in 1804 
to Mysore, to be nearer to the head-quarters of His High- 
ness, and the expenses incurred for the rebuilding of the 
Mysore Fort, and the expenditure on Inams and Jahgirs, 
•which cannot, for any reason, be brought under the head 
of “expenses of management,” the total expenditure 
incurred in the fifth year (Kantirai Pagodas 4,86,011) 
would be about 131 p. c. of the gross revenue realized in 
that year. That seems most moderate, judged from any 
point of veiw. 

V 

It was, however, in the Military Department that 
■Purnaiya’s arrangement was most perfect, so perfect, 
indeed, that it won the admiration of Col. Arthur 
•Wellesley and other European contemporaries of his 
time. Not only that ; he so deeply impressed Marquess 
Wellesley, the Governor-General, in this regard that he 
recorded a Minute in which he declared that he. was 
“ decidedly of opinion ” that the Government of Mysore 
had “ fulfilled the obligations imposed upon it by the third 
article of the Subsidiary Treaty, in the most complete and 
satisfactory manner.” In the Memorandum presented by 
Purnaiya to the Commissioners for the Affairs of Mysore, 
in 1799, he estimated the number of troops necessary to 
be kept in His Highness the Maharaja’s service for the 
security and tranquillity of the country, excluding the 
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C«mp.iny*?i troops jn.iinlaincd nnticr tbo provisions of the 
Stih’?ffli.iry Treaty, at 5,000 Barr Sepoys (or regular In- 
fantry ) forino<J after tlic manner of the Company’s 
Se|viyp. am! 2,000 Peons, After the lapso of five years 
in IBOl, experience suggested that the establishment 
might be thus made up: — Two thousand Horse, 4.000 
Barr Sejxjys, and peons in constant pay 2,500 witli a 
garnwjn Jjaltalion of J.OOO men on inferior pay for 
Myporc and about an number of the same descrip- 
tion for Manjaraliad. The 2.000 ilorso proposed was to 
bo inclusive or exclusive of 500 stable horso, according to 
the circumstances. Approximately the force maintained 
totalled 10,500. The annual expenditure incurred on 
these troops aggregated approximately in the fifth year to 
Kantirai Pagodas 400,000 or about 40 Pagodas annually 
per head. This works out to about Bs. 37 a month per 
head, which even making Rome allowance for the higher 
purchasing power of the Bupcc in those days, is an 
extremely moderate figure. As ragardsthe elBcicncy and 
the xilility of these troops, the records of the period arc full 
of praise for thcscia'iccs rendered by them in the Mahratla 
and other wars which had then to bo fought. During the 
extensive operations of 1803-01, the Company was enabled 
by the presence of these troops to draw out for field 
ficrvicc, nearly the whole of the force intended for the 
protection of ^lysore, leaving but two battalions of Indian 
Infantry to occupy the principal post in His Highness* 
dominions, A respectable body of tho same troops were 
assembled during these opcralioDB for the protection of 
the frontier. A detachment from this corps also attacked 
and dispersed a considerable body of predatory troops 
which threatened to disturb tho tranquillity of tho country. 
The cavalry organised by Piirnaiya enabled His Highness’ 
Government by an easy augmentation to provide for the 
service of General Welleslcy’a array, that body of Silladar 
Horse, to whose efficient services he has borne such 
M. or. voii. II. 175 
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honourable testimony in his public despatches. CoU 
Wilks, the then Resident, in his report dated 5 th Decem- 
ber 1804 to the Governor-General in Council, confirmed 
in unequivocal terms that testimony. “And finally,’ he 
wrote in that Report, “I submit to Your Lordship in Coun- 
cil, without the apprehension of stating a questionable 
proposition, that no equal expenditure for the maintenance 


Article 3 of 
Subsidiary 
Treaty fully 
and satisfac- 
torily com- 
plied with. 
Testimony of 
uol. Wilks. 


of troops of the regular establishment of the Company, 
would have provided with the same efficacy, for the 
objects which have been described.’’ This report shows 
that the extraordinary expenses incurred by His Highness 
the Maharaja’s Government in consequence of the war 
amounted to Kantirai Pagodas 4,91,911, including Star 
Pagodas 100,000, estimated to be expenditure involved 
in the gradual demobilization of the special troops raised 
for the purpose, which was, on all hands, admitted to be 
a legitimate special charge incurred on them. These 
extraordinary expenses incurred by His Highness! 
Government were “entirely spontaneous.’’ Wilks has 
recorded the “ agitation ” displayed by Purnaiya when 
he was asked to furnish the materials necessary for 
preparing the accounts required by the Governor-General 
in Council for judging the help rendered by the Govern-* 
ment of His Highness under Article 3 of the Subsidiary 
Treaty “lest it should be supposed that he “was too 
deficient in allegiance and zeal for the common cause, as 
to require repayment.’’ The same authority has set down 
his deliberate opinion, formed after a careful and close 
examination of all the relevant facts and figures, that with 
reference to that Article of the Treaty, “it will be found 
that the Government of Mysore has expended in eighteen 
months for the general service of War, the average sur- 
plus of its resources of upioaQ'ds of thirty-nine months.” 
Apart from all arithmetical calculations of the help 
rendered by His Highness’ Government, there was, in his 
opinion, an infinitely more important aspect of its relation 
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to the ol>}Vct'» nimcti at by llic Govcmor*(icncral (Nfnrqucss 
WoUc^lcv) in rcRtoriiiK the ancient Koval House of 
M yforc ami selling up nnadininistnitioncniinontly suited 
to the puipose? he had in view. Col. \V>))i»s wrote : — 

“ In whatever relation to it* TCMnucea Vour Ixirdsliip tnay 

pIcaM>l to view Itio aponlancoUH cxjicnditure by tlio CJov- 
crninml of MyKorc, of nearly jitr t,xt:h» of Va'jc^iai tn nghlttn 
rnenf/i* fi't th» tt»ricf i</ ihf It'or. I tniHt that I ilo not err, in 
constdennR the fact ilM'U to ajyal. in plain, tjut in elcM|uent 
lanRuaRo, the fcnso which is ent^-rtoined by that Govoninicnt, 
of tho wislom. the purity and ll*o lyrmancnco of tho present 
arranRoincnls ; and that it will Jmi nppreciatctl by Your LonU 
ship, an a true and «uh«lnnlivo value, very fur execodinf* itn 
pecuniary amount," 

Writing on tho saiiic subject — how far His Ilighnoss’ 
Government had j>ctfonned the stipulations of the third 
Article of the Subsidiary Treaty — General Arthur 
Wellesley giving an account of the ordinary resources and 
expenses of that Government and the cxiraonlinary 
cxi>cn.scK it had Incurred during tho War, slid, in his 
despatch dated 18tlt July IfiOi : — 

" It appears the llajah’s Rro'is revenue is about twenty- 
four lakhs of Canlcrny I'aRodas. It has been raised to this 
sum by the superior inannRcmcnl of tho Dowan (POrnaiya^ 
by bis attention to tlio repairs of t.ank8 end water-courses, 
and tho construction of roads and bridges: by tho encourage- 
inont ho has given to slrungcra to resort to and settle in Mysore; 
and by his general endeavours to improve tho agricuUuro of 
tlio country, and tho situation of tho pcopfo under tho Govern- 
ment of tho Kajah Tho oxponsos for 

tho repairs of the tanks and watcr-courBcs and tho construc- 
tion of roads and bridges, for tho buildings of tho Eajah's 
accommodation, and other public works; tho remissions for 
tho unfavourablo seasons, and tbo Military and Civil expenses 
of tho Government, aro liable to iluctualion. But tho Dowan, 
at an early period of bis admiDislration, determined to provide 
means to enable tho Rajah’s Government to comply with any 
requisition whicli tho British Government might make for 
M. or. VOL. II. 
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assistance in War, under the third Article of the Subsidiary 
Treaty of Mysore and he has saved annually a sum of money 
amounting to one lac of star Pagodas. He has made this 
saving the criterion, by which he had endeavoured to regulate 
his disbursements and he has considered the sum resulting 
from the saving to constitute the fund for answering any even- 
tual demand under this Article of the Treaty. ’ 

After giving a description of the peace establishment 
of His Highness’ Military Department, as set out above, 
and mentioning the details of the extraordinary expenses 
incurred by His Highness’ Government, aggregating 
Pagodas 3,59,188, he referred to the “material assistance” 
that that Government had afforded to him during the 
Mahratta War of 1803-1804 in equipping the corps fitted 
out at Seringapatam, in despatching the supplies required ; 
for the troops on the march to the frontier and to the / 
cavalry and the Brinjaris in supplying the magazines \ 
formed in Mysore, and generally in providing for all the ^ 
calls made upon them. He also spoke approvingly of the ' 
services rendered by the corps of troops on His Highness’ 
frontier under Purnaiya’s personal command, which 
throughout the time the War lasted kept the enemy out 
of Mysore limits, and then conlcuded as follows : — 

“ I now take the liberty of congratulating Your Excellency 
[Marquess Wellesleyj upon tbe success of all your measures 
respecting the Government of Mysoroj and upon the practical 
benefits which the British Government has derived from its 
establishment. I cannot avoid,' at the same time expressing 
an anxious hope, that tbe principles on which that Governr 
ment was established and has been conducted and supported 
will be strengthened and rendered permanent.’’ 

Wtilosir’. Shortly after receipt of the above letter dated 18th 
coinincnrtn- July 1804 from General Arthur Wellesley, the Marquess 
tionofiijs Wellesley drew up, on 5th October 1804, a minute in 
Government which lie sketched out the circumstances under w'hich 
tiMhiulao] tfie liabilities mentioned in Article three of the Subsidiary 
the Tn nty Treaty came to be imposed on the restored Government of 

oiilipr.tioits. 
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nifi nnd the circuinRtanccs m well umicr which, 

at tin* time of the Mahrnltn War, al>out the close of 1802, 
Ills Ilighncys' Governroent were rcqucslcfl hy the Madras 
Government, under instructions frotn the Supremo 
Government, an augincntation in Ills Highness’ Cavalry 
estahljhhincnt. He also ix)rc Icslimony in it to tlio ready 
manner in which Ilis Highness* Government raised an 
additional cavalry force of 1200 Silladar Horse, to which 
Bubscfjncntly were added by it at different pcrioils addi- 
tional levies of Silladar Horse aggregating 1015. He 
further duly noted down in the Minute the facts that tlic 
actual dishurscmenl of His Highness* Government on 
account of these additional levies and on account of 
the extra charges incurred in the c<juiptnfint of the 
whole force of cavalry employed in co-operation with 
the British troops during the War greatly exceeded tho 
amount charged to the Company and that it had, besides, 
incurred various other extra expenses m the prosecution 
of the War and was still bound to incur further cliargcs 
owing to tho necessity of having to gradually reduce the 
body of Silladar Horse thus raised and bring it down to 
peace establishment, tho total of all which charges, ho 
said had been mentioned in the annexure to General 
Wellesley's letter as amounting to Pagodas 8,59,188. Ho 
then proceeded to endorse the appraisement of tho faith- 
ful manner in which His Highness* Government had 
carried out their obligations under Article 3 of the Treaty 
and in doing so used words not of were praise but of warm 
appreciation, words too which will long be rcroorabored 
as ft just requital of help received iit a moment when it 
was most opportune. Ho wrote : — 

“ Tbo third article of tho Subsidiary Treaty was not 
intended to establish a precise rule to dotormino tho propor- 
tion, which tho pecuniary aid to bo afforded by tho Rajah of 
Mysore to tho British Government on occasions of joint war 
should be.ir to tbo resources of bis country ; it would indeed 
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assisfc/inco in War, undor tho third Article of tho Subsidiary 
Treaty of Mysore and he has saved annually a sum of money 
amounting to one lac of star Pagodas. Ho has made this 
saving tho criterion, hy which he had endeavoured to regulate 
his disbursements and ho has considered tho sum resulting 
from the saving to constitute tho fund for answering any even- 
tual demand under this Article of tho Treaty." 

After giving a description of the peace establishment 
of His Highness’ Military Department, as set out above, 
and mentioning the details of the extraordinary expenses 
incurred by His Highness’ Government, aggregating 
Pagodas 3,59,188, he referred to the “material assistance’’ 
that that Government had afforded to him during the 
Mahratta War of 1803-1804 in equipping the corps fitted 
out at Seringapatam, in despatching the supplies required 
for the troops on the march to the frontier and to the 
cavalry and the Brinjaris in supplying the magazines 
formed in Mysore, and generally in providing for all the 
calls made upon them. He also spoke approvingly of the 
services rendered by the corps of troops on His Highness’ 
frontier under Purnaiya’s personal command, which 
throughout the time the War lasted kept the enemy, out 
of Mysore limits, and then conlcuded as follows : — 

“ I now take the liberty of congratulating Your Excellency 
("Marquess Wellesleyj upon the success of all your measures 
respecting the Government of Mysore, and upon the practical 
benefits which the British Government has derived from its 
establishment. I cannot avoid,' at the same time expressing 
an anxious hope, that the principles on which that Governr 
ment was established and has been conducted and supported 
will be strengthened and rendered permanent.” 

Shortly after receipt of the above letter dated 18th 
duly 1804 from General Arthur Wellesley, the Marquess 
Wellesley drew up, on 5th October 1804, a minute in 
which he sketched out the circumstances under which 
the liabilities mentioned in Article three of the Subsidiary 
Treaty came to be imposed on the restored Government of 
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His Htfjhnpss nnd the clrcHmstfinccs ns well under which, 
nt till- lime of the Mnhrntta War, nbout tlio close of 1802, 
Ilifi Iljf’hncfs' Government wern requested by the Madras 
Govcrnnicnt, under instructions from the Snprcnic 
Govcrmnenl, an augmentation in llis Highness' Cavalry 
cstabljsluncnt. He nlso boro testimony in it to tljc ready 
manner in wliich Ilis Highness* Government raised an 
additional cavalry force of 1200 Sllladar Horse, to which 
Bubsoqncnlly were added by it at different periods addi- 
tional levies of Sllladar Horse aggregating J0f6. Ho 
further duly noted down in the Minute the facts that the 
actual disbursement of His Highness* Government on 
account of these additional levies and on account of 
the extra charges incurred in the equipment of the 
whole iorcQ of cavalry employed in co-operation with 
the British troops during the War greatly exceeded the 
amount charged to the Company and that it had, besides, 
incurred various other extra expenses in tlic prosecution 
of the War and was still bound to incur further charges 
owing to tlio nc<:c<*sity of having to gradually reduce the 
body of Sitladar Horse thus raised and bring it down to 
})caco establishment, the totol of all wliicl) cliarges, ho 
said had been mentioned in the annexure to Gcoural 
Wellesley’s letter ns amounting to Pagodas 8,59,188. He 
then proceeded to endorse the appraisement of the faith- 
ful manner in whicli His Highucss’ Government had 
carried out their obligations under Article 3 of the Treaty 
and in doing so used words not of mero praise but of warm 
appreciation, words too which will long be roraembored 
as a just requital of help received nt a moment when it 
was most opportune. Ho wrote : — 

“ The third article of the Subsidiary Treaty was not 
intended to establish a precise rule to determine the propor- 
tion, which the pecuniary aid to bo afforded by the Eajali of 
^lysoro to the British Govommont on occasions of joint war 
should bear to the resources of his country ; it would indeed 
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have been difficulb, if nob impracbicable, to have formed such a 
rule. I am of opinion that the Question of the Rajah s complete 
execution of the third article of the Subsidiary Treaty on the 
occasion of the late war, should be determined with reference 
to the general exertions of the Government of Mysore in sup- 
port of the common course, as well as the extent of its pecuni- 
ary contributions- 

“ The despatch from Major-General Wellesley to which I 
have referred in this Minute, contains a just and most honour- 
able testimony of the zeal, judgment and fidelity which 
regulated the exertions of the Government of Mysore in co- 
operating with the Bi’itish Power, and of the degree in which 
these exertions contributed to the successful prosecution of the 
War. In my judgment, therefore, the Government of Mysore 
must be considered to have afforded to the British Government 
and its Allies in the late war, a degree of aid, greatly exceeding 
that which the IBritish Government and its Allies could have 
derived from a mere pecuniary contribution on the part of the 
Rajah of Mysore, equal in amount of the extra charges actually- 
incurred by the Rajah of Mysore on the occasion of the late 
War. 

‘‘ The amount, however, of the extra charges incurred by 
the Rajah of Mysore, viewed as a pecuniary contribution, ap- 
pears to me to be as considerable as could be reasonably and 
justly required fi'om the Rajah of My soi'e, under the provisions 
of the third Article of the Subsidiary Treaty. . ” 

“ After deducting seven lacs of Pagodas payable to the 
Honourable Company on account of the Subsidiary Rorces 
stationed in Mysore, the amount of these extra charges is nearly 
equal to one-fifteenth of the gross revenue of Rajah’s domi- 
nions. That amount also nearly equals the aggregate of the 
sums intended by the Dewa-n of Mysore to be annually set 
aside for the express purpose of meeting the contingency of 
War, as described in the’ fifteenth paragraph of Major-General 
Wellesley s despatch, and ma,y, therefore, be considered at the 
commencement of the War, to have constituted nearly the 
whole of the disposable funds of the Government of Mysore.” 

Por these reasons, I am decidedly of opinion, that the 
Government of Mysore has fulfilled obligations imposed upon 
it by the third Article of the Subsidiary • Treaty, in the most 
complete and satisfactory manner. 



" With ft view to obviate Iho embarra'ismonts which miflJjt 
hereafter orifo from the tlifTicnUy of defining tlio extent of the 
ftid to l»e eventually required from tho Itajah of llysoro, under 
iho prorj>*lons of the third Articlo of tJjo Subsidiary Treaty, I 
purpo<o. that tho aid actunlly nfTorded by the Government on 
tho occanton of the late War. Ixj considered na tlio standard by 
which our future demands on tho Govenimcnt of Mysore shall 
bo regulated on similar occasions. 

” I have great satisfaction in availing myself on this 
occ"sion to record my deliberato declaration, that every object 
which I contemplated, in tho settlement of the Government of 
Mysore have been conducted with a degree of regularity, wisdom, 
di^erclion and justice, unparalleled in any Native State in 
India. Tho l>cnefitfl of this system of administration, combined 
with tho conditions of its connection with tho British 
Government, have been manifested in tho general tranquillity 
and prosperity of tho Hajah of Mysore's dominions, in tho 
increaso of population and resources of tho country, in tho 
general happiness of tho |)eople, and in tho ability of tho 
Government of Mysore to dtschnrgo with zeal, and fidelity, 
ever)* obligation of tho subsisting Alliance. 

“Under the operation of the. Treaties of Mysore and 
Bcring.ipatam in tho course of fi^c years, that country has 
acquired a degree of prospority, which could not possibly have 
been attained under any other system of political connection, 
and has been enable<l in some degree to repay, by tho efficiency 
of its assistance in tho liour of emergency, tho benefits which 
it has dcrivo<l from tho protecting influonco and power of tho 
British Government,” 

“I discharge a satisfaotorj* part of my duty in availing 
tnysolf of this octasion to record tho high sense, which I enter- 
tain of tho merits and soradcos of tho Dowan Purniah. To 
tho e.xlraordinary abilities, ominont publio zeal, integrity, 
judgment, and energy of that distinguished Sfinistor, must 
ho ascribed, in a considerablo degree, tho success of measures, 
which I originally adopted for tho settlement of Mysore and 
Iho happy and prosperous condition of that nourishing countr>% 
Tho merits and services of tho Dowan have been peculiarly 
conspicuous in tho promptitiulo and wisdom manifested by 
him in tho application of tho resources of Mysore to the exi- 
gencies of tho public sorvico during tho late War with tho 
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confederated Mahratta chieftains : and I deem it to be an act 
of justice to acknowledge that the expectations which I formed 
in selecting Purniah for the important office of Minister of 
Mysore, have been greatly exceeded by the benefits • which 
have resulted from his excellent administration.” 

Marquess Wellesley’s declaration that His Highness . 
Governinent has fully and satisfactorily complied with the 
third Article of the Subsidiary Treaty was finally given 
formal effect to by the supplementary Treaty concluded 
between the Company and His Highness the Maharaja 
on 29th January 1807, which rendered specific His High- 
ness’ pecuniary obligation in the event of War by com- 
muting it to the maintenance of a body of 4,000 Horse- 
at all times. 

According to Sir John Malcolm, it would seem that 
this modification of the Treaty was to some extent due- 
to Sir George Barlow as well. The following passage 
from his writings (see his Political History of India, 1 784- 
1829, I, 544-7) render this point clear : — 

“ Prom the hour when the Government of Mysore waa 
established, the whole attention of its able minister Purniah 
had been directed to the object of saving the Country from 
such internal troubles as are the common consequences of 
those changes which throw the Military part of the population 
suddenly out of employ. Besides some battalions of regular 
Infantry, he kept in service a very numerous local militia and 
a large and efficient body of irregular Horse formed of the very 
best of those Troops who had served HjMer Ali and Tipu 
Sultan and ( had been ) commanded by the Officers most dis- 
tinguished in the service of those Princes. The measure 
grounded, as it were, on a knowledge of human nature and of 
the peculiar feelings and habits of the Natives of India had 
the complete success which it merited. The internal tranquil- 
lity of the country was undisturbed and the Troops of the 
Eajah of Mysore, particularly the Horse, were found useful and 
efficient auxiliaries. 

A consideration of the above circumstances and of tho 
just title to favour ^Yhich the Mysore Government had 
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induccJ Sir GeorRO Barlow, then Govcrnor-Gcucral, 
to con!»nnt to tho modification of Iho nrttclo of Hio Treaty of 
Myiom \%hich gavo to tho British nn Inilcfmito power of calling 
on the Bajah for pecuniary aanistanco on tho occaBion of War. 

This article, which wn» niannitig to tho deiJcndant State, from 
its Ijeing untlefine-l, was commutc<] for n contingent of four 
thousand IIor«o ujx)n whoso Ker\*iccs wo had a right at all 
limes to call, paying only a smaU extra alloNvanco nccossarj* 
for Ihor support when employed imyond tho liraitB of tho 
Slysoro Dominions. 

“ Tho nl>ovo engagement negotiaUsl and concluded in 
the true spirit of those principles on which tho connection was 
formed hy rendering that specific whiclj was indofinitcr and by 
making that which was before a Question of exinxlicncy or |)olicy» 
nn articio of faith, not onlyconfirtnc<l tho l)oncrils derived from 
this alUanco hut gave it dumhilily hy placing hoyond tho power 
of thfl B.sjah tho means of diminishing hts oxvn responsibility 
and his utility as an ally. 

“ Tho constitution of that l»ody of men, for whoso perma- 
nent supixirt this arraiigomont provided, corresponded with tho 
clmmctcr of tho Governmeut which they served. Tho Com- 
manders of theso Ilorso form a part of tho aristocracy of tho 
State to whicli they l)cIong and hy their goo<l conduct with tho 
Britisl) Annies tlioy obtained a titlo (o our favor and protection 
which, without trenching on tho right of thoir Piinco to raiso 
or degmdo them, renders such an net when opposed to justice 
BO ungmeious that there is hardly nn instanco of its occurrooco ; 
and in every caso where an officer of distinction dies, tho com- 
mand of his mon dovolvos, according to the usage of tho sorvice, 
on tho son or tho next heir." 

Marquess Wellesley's description of his ackoowledg- Rpsoit of 
incnt of the services rendered by His Highness’ Dewan oovensmen 
ns .an *' net of justice " was apposite. He followed up 
the Minute in which he inado this acknowledgment by a directly und 
letter, indicted on tho same date f5th October 180d), 
to Lord Williatn Bentinck, then Governor of ^ladras, in Bih OctoUi 
which he announced to him tbatan important change had 
been resolved upon. This was tho placing of the Govern- 
ment of Mysore, under the direct authority of the Supreme 
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Government instead of, as heretofore, (under his orders 
dated the 4th September 1799), under the Government of 
Port St. George. The reason for this change was the 
great alteration which had taken place in the political 
situation by about 1804 and more especially the improved, 
connection which had been established between the British 
Government and the Peishwa, whose dominions became^ 
as the result of the late War, contiguous to those of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. The order was to take 
immediate effect and Lord Bentinck was requested to 
appraize the British Eesident in Mysore of it and ask himi 
to address all his correspondence direct to the Governor- 
General in Council and to inform him that he was to 
receive immediately from that authority all such orders 
and instructions as it might be necessary to issue to him 
for his guidance. How far this change was due to the 
influence of General Arthur Wellesley, it is difficult to 
determine. But there is evidence enough in the Welling- 
ton Despatches to infer that it should have been largely 
his work. He had no high opinion of the capacity of the 
then Madras Government. In a letter dated 8th July 
1801, he had bitingly referred to the dubashery (manager 
ment through duhashes) and the corruption which was 
prevalent there. Writing again, on 10th November 1801, 
to his brother Henry Wellesley (afterwards famous as 
Lord Cowley and as Ambassador at Paris) he had spoken 
of “Madras sharks.” In January 1804, he made 
it known to the Marquess Wellesley that Malcolm’s 
successor at Mysore should be “ a gentlemen from the 
Bengal Civil Service.” He added: — 

The Government of that country should be placed under 
the immediate protection and superintendence of the Governor- 
General in Council. The Governors of Fort St. George ought 
to have no more to do with the Rajah, than they have with the 
Soubah of the Deccan or the Peishwa. The consequence of 
the continuance of the present system will be, that the Rajah’s 
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<’»ovrnin5t‘nl tvill l»'» f}(‘<^troyiv| hycomiplion ; or if they flhoulti 
jjot }►" f'''Tr.ip\. i)y r,ilu*.‘my. I know «o ivtuoo, olthor civil or 
trjshUry, al I'orl. Of'orr.c*. vthotvouM «<5’. hi« faco njrainsl iho 
fif*’. rvU ; or wlso l>i« tho ulrenRth of characirr or tnlcnta to 
Orfcnii ihc Oavcmni'-nl acainat lho*'*confl. In my opinion. Iho 
only roTO^'ly i* to Ulo the Itajati under tI>o 'vinj; of tlio Gov- 
cmor-fJenr'ntl; and thttcan ho donoe.TectivcIyorils' hy appoint- 
ing. ni n penllrmanof the IJen/;al Civil Scrvico, and hy 

difT'ctmjt him lo correspond only with the Governor-General.*' 

The CoMfl of Dircclors, however, did not cventn.illy 
nppmvf* of Ihia nrran^cmenl. Shortly after the rcc.il! of 
MarqticsH Wrllrsley, they pent out orders to the Supreme 
Government revorsiuK the aitnc. The.'iC orders were 
made known lo the Government of Port St. George, and 
tlie Resident nt Mysore on 15t!» DccemWr ISOO, and 
ngreenldy to them the MadMs Govrrmnent, obtained, 
once again “the iminedmte controlling authority over the 
Residency of Mysore.” 

Meanwhile (he country lieg.an rapidly lo recover from the 
ravages of a century. The prosjicrous appcar.anco it put 
on williin a yc.ir of tlic restoration of the ancient Royal 
House cjnnol l>c bettor described than in the word.s of 
Colonel Arllmr Wellesley, in n letter dated 20tb May 
IBOl 

” Tho Jtfljih'fl Government i* in tho most prosperous 
state, TIjo counliy Is breoino tt garden whore It is inhabited, 
and Ibo inhnbllvits are returning fast to those parts which tho 
last savage lia<l forced them to «iuit. Tho family have moved 
into old Mysore, where their ancient Palace has been rebuilt 
in the same form in which it waa formerly and I heliovo, on 
tho old foundations, Tho wholo family appear as happy as wo 
wished they should Ikj when this Govornmont was cstahushod. 
Mysore is become a largo ond handsome Native Town, full of 
inhahitants; tho whole Country is aottted and in iicrfcct tran- 
quillity. I heliovo tho Rajah’s treasury is rich, ns ho pays his 
k}st.s with regularity; but Purnoab fPOmniya), who has an 
oyo to tho future prosperity and revenue of tho country, has 
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Government instead of, as heretofore, (under his orders 
dated the 4th September 1799), under the Government of 
Port St. George. The reason for this change was the 
great alteration which had taken place in the political 
situation by about 1804 and more especially the improved, 
connection which had been established between the British 
Government and the Peishwa, whose dominions becamej 
as the result of the late War, contiguous to those of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. The order was to take 
immediate effect and Lord Bentinck was requested to 
appraize the British Eesident in Mysore of it and ask him 
to address all his correspondence direct to the Governor- 
General in Council and to inform him that he was to 
receive immediately from that authority all such orders 
and instructions as it might be necessary to issue to him 
for his guidance. How far this change was due to the 
influence of General Arthur Wellesley, it is difficult to 
determine. But there is evidence enough in the Welling-^ 
ton Despatches to infer that it should have been largely 
his work. He had no high opinion of the capacity of the 
then Madras Government. In a letter dated 8th July 
1801, he had bitingly referred to the dubashery (manage- 
ment through dubashes) and the corruption which "was 
prevalent there. Writing again, on 10th November 1801, 
to his brother Henry Wellesley (afterwards famous as 
.Lord Cowley and as Ambassador at Paris) he had spoken 
of “Madras sharks.” In January 1804, he made 
it known to the Marquess Wellesley that Malcolm’s 
successor at Mysore should be “a gentlemen from the 
Bengal Civil Service.” He added: — 

The Government of that country should be placed under 
the immediate protection and superintendence of the Governor- 
General in Council. The Governors of Port St. George ought 
to have no more to do with the Eajah, than they have with the 
Soubah of the Deccan or the Peishwa. The consequence of 
the continuance of the present system will be, that the Eajah’s 
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Govornmont ^7^U bo destroyed by corruption ; or if they should 
not bo corrupt, by calumny. I know no person, oithor civil or 
military, at Tort St. Goorfio, who would sot his faco against tho 
first evil ; or who has tho strength ol character or talents to 
defend tho Government against tho second. In my opinion, tha 
only remedy is to take tho finjah under tho wing of tho Gov* 
ornor-Goncral ; and this can ho done effectively only by appoint- 
ing, as Resident, a gentleman of tho Bongal Civil Service, and by 
directing him to correspond only with tho Govcrnor-Gonoral.” 

The Court of Directors, however, did not eventually 
approve of this arrangement. Shortly after tho recall of 
Marquess Wellesley, they sent out orders to the Supreme 
Government reversing the same. Those orders were 
made known to the Government of Fort St. George and 
the Resident at Mysore on 36th Dccombor 380G, and 
agreeably to them tho Madras Government, obtained, 
onco again "the imraediato controUing authority over the 
Residency of Mysore." 

Meanwhile tho country began rapidly to recover from the 
ravages of a century. The prosperous appearance it put 
on within a year of tho restoration of tho anciont Royal 
House cinnot be better described than in the words of 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley, in a letter dated 2Gth May 
1801 ;~ 

" Tho Rajah's Government is in tho most prosperous 
state. Tho country is become a garden whore it is inhabited, 
and the inhabitants are returning fast to those parts which the 
last savago had forced thorn to uuit. Tho family have moved 
into old Mysoro, where their ancient Palace has been rebuilt 
in the same form in which it was formerly nnd I believe, on 
the old foundations. Tho whole family appear as happy as we 
wished they should be when this Governmont was established. 
Mysore is become a largo and handsome Native Town, full of 
inhabitants; tho whole Country is settled and in perfect tran- 
quillity. I believe tho Rajah's treasury is rich, as he pays his 
kists with regularity; but Purneah (Purnaiya), who has an 
eye to the future prosperity and rovonuo of tho country, has 
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repaii’ed numberless tanks, particularly that large one near 
Milcottah (Melkote) ; has rebuilt many towns, and forts ;and, 
I understand, encourages the inhabitants of the Country in all 
parts by advance of money and remissions whenever they 
require them. Thus the establishment lias succeeded in a 
manner equal to our most sanguine expectations ; and there is 
every prospect that its prosperity will he permanent.” 

The tank near Melkote referred to above by General 
Wellesley should be the splendid tank of Moti Talab at 
Tonnur, 10 miles north-west of Seringapatam, Writing 
of its restoration to Lord Clive, Governor of Madras, 
Purnaiya remarked on 13th November 1800 : — 

“ The Mutti Talak(for Talab or tank) situated in the village 
Tunnaier (Tonnur), which tank had remained in a state of ruin 
for a series of years, has been recently rebuilt in the strongest 
manner, and at present contains a body of water of about sixty 
feet deep ” (the words in the original letter mention the depth 
as “twelve men’s depth ”). {Qbq Records of Fort St. George, 
Country Correspondence, Pol. Dept. 1801, letter No. 21). 

That Genera] Wellesley’s description of the increasing 
prosperity of the country was a just appreciation of the 
eminently practical and utilitarian character of the 
administration of Purnaiya is well established by the 
records of the period, referred to below. 

Public -works Besides the restoration of tanks and water courses 

Purnaiya. throughout the State, and the rebuilding of the Mysore 

Palace, Purnaiya carried out the reconstruction of the 
forts of Mysore, Bangalore and Ghannapatna. He also 
made arrangements for a suitable residence for His High- 
ness at Seringapatam. This residence cost about Pago- 
das, IJ ,000 and appears to have been finished in the fourth 
year of His Highness’ reign (1802-1803). Under his 
fostering care. Bangalore grew in importance and its 
population grew to such a degree that it was reported that 
there was scarce room sufficient to erect more houses” 
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and owing to want of water, a new tank was begun in 
1801, “ near the rampart " (evidently the Sampigai tank, 
not far away from the Wesleyan School and the Cenotaph). 
In April 1802, it was stated to be so far advanced that it 
was expected it would be shortly finished and laid " to 
convey water within the town, which will contribute to the 
comfort of the inhabitants ’* (Records of Fort St. George, 
Country Correspondence, Pol. Drpf.., 1802, letter No. 28). 
Another public work of considerable importance carried 
out by Piirnaiya was the construction of what has been 
described in the records of the times as the “ Great 
Bridge ’’ over the Gauvery, which appears to have cost 
over Pagodas 04,500. This is the Wellesley Bridge, 
still in existence, to the north of Scringapatam. Writing 
of it on 15th June 1803 to Lord Clive, the Governor of 
Madras, Purnaiya said : — 

"The Bridge having been comosencod io q situation 
fioleutcd by General Wollosloy is to consist of 70 cheshmabs, 
each having three pillars. Seventy pillars and a third part of 
the bridge are already erected, in a manner so strong and of 
stones so massy that it will be a very durable work ; this is 
the season in which the river fills; during the rains, the fur- 
ther stones and materials which are necessary shall bo got 
ready and in tiio course of the next year, the work will ho 
completed.” (Records of Fort SC. George ISOS, Ic-, letter 
No. 19). 

A year later, in another letter dated 20th June 1804, 
Purnaiya, thus reported its completion to Lord William 
Bentinck, the successor of Lord Clive, in the Governor- 
ship of Madras : — 

" Major Wilks (the then Besident) and myself on our 
arrival hero (at Seringapatam), having surveyed the new 
bridge constructing in the name of the Governor-General, 
observed what has been executed and what remained undone. 
After causing the necessary materials to bo procured and giving 
the most express and positive injunctions about the work, it is 
now finished, except a small part of the parapet, which in a 
month or six weeks will also be accomplished. The river being 
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now three-fourths full, a passage is afforded for men, mer- 
chandise, grain and other articles. The passage by boats is 
suspended and the people with satisfaction and gratitude 
acknowledge the utility of the Lord’s Bridge. It is construc- 
ted in the strongest manner, is calculated to endure for ages 
without decay. It is through the auspicious destinies of its 
great patron that it hatlr been executed with this degree of 
expenditure and permanency.” {Records of Port St. George, 
ISOd;, l.c. letter No. 16). 

The Sagarkatte dam across the Tjakshraantirtlia, a 
tributary of the Cauver}^ was another work of public 
utility undertaken by Piirnaiya. This dam is near the 
village of the same name and gives rise to the Anandur 
Ghanuel on the right bank. This channel was originally 
carried as far as Mysore, it having been Purnaiya’s object 
to supply the town with the river water. The design, 
however, failed, and the channel is in order only for 20 
miles. It irrigates about 1,300 acres and the revenue 
derived from it has averaged about Bs. 7,200 per annum. 
(See Vol. 'F. of this work under Lakshviantirtha). 

The execution of improvement w^orks like these attracted 
considerable attention at the time. They won universal 
approval. General Wellesley’scoramendation of Purnaiya’s 
activities in this connection has been quoted above. 
Lord Clive in his farewell letter, dated the 15 July 1803, 
was equallj' strong in his praise of them. On hearing of 
the projected Wellesley Bridge, through Josiah Webb, 
the Besident, he wrote to Purnaiya that he received the 
information “as a fresh proof of your unwearied attention 
to promote the intenls (interests) of the Country 
entrusted to your charge, and to apply the increasing 
wealth and resources of Mysore to works calculated to 
combine public utility and magnificence.” {Records of 
Fort St. George, 1803, 1. c. letter No. 20). 

The practical effect of improvements introduced by 
Purnaiya were perceived when a severe famine broke out 
about the middle of 1801 in the districts north of the 
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Krishna and the Tungabhadra rivers. The inhabitants 
of the affected provinces — outside the frontiers of this 
Stale— repaired in great number to Mysore, some 500 to 
1,000 bemg reported to bo found in each Taluk and 
people still pouring in. The abundance of grain was, at 
the time, so great in Mysore, that it was able to furnisli 
these immigrants with grain, which was largely exported 
to the Northern districts. Lord William Bcntinck, on 
hearing of the liclp afforded by Mysore on this occasion, 
spoke liighly approvingly of the Administration here. 
He wrote to Purnaiya on 4th July 1804 : — 

While 1 lament the fatal effects, which have hccri oxi>o* 
ricnced in otlicr ]>arts of India from a deScicnc}* of grain, it 
has been a source of gratification to me to observ’e tliat the 
lorrilorios of Mysore have been preserved from that calamity 
and that in continuing to enjoy the blessings of abundance, 
they have hcon cnablo<l to administer to the wants of tlio 
neighbouring States, and to affonl shelter to the inhabitants 
suffering under tho aflllction of the famine. 

" In tracing tho cause of such effects, they cannot fail 
to afford satisfactory ovtdcncoof unremitting zeal and vigilanco 
in tho internal administration of tho affairs of Mysore ; and I 
look forward with a degree of ploasuro proportioned to my 
conGdenco in your qualitications (or the trust reposed in you, 
to tho progressing augmentation of tho w'oaltli and happiness 
of that country*. 

" I am happy to learn that you continue to direct your 
attention to worksof public utility and raagniGconco (Boutinck 
was evidently referring to tho Wellesley Bridge, whoso com* 
ploticn had just been reported to Lord CHvo, his predecessor); 
and I consider it to bo a proof of tho expansion of your mind, 
that you btudy to promote such undertakings ns are equally 
calculated to augment tho productive powers of tho Country, 
to exalt tho honour of tho Government of Mjsoro, and to 
distinguish tho ora of your adroinistration." (Ihz'd, 1804, 
letter No. 17). 

The country became so prosperous indeed under the 
new administration that it was able to find funds not only. 
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for the regular pajauent of the subsidy due to the Company 
for the maintenance of the Subsidiary Force which, under 
the Treaty, had to be remitted in twelve equal monthly 
instalments, but also for meeting the extraordinary 
Military charges that His Highness’ Government had to 
provide in connection with the Mahratta War and for 
the public improvements that were vigorously pushed on 
by Piirnaiya to bring the country to its former position. 
More than that, Purnaiya’s financial methods enabled 
the State, as he states in a letter dated 30th October 1801 
to Lord Clive, to reimburse the Company in the amount 
of the remission in the subsidy of the first year, “ which 
the unsettled state of the country in the commencement 
of my management, appeared to render a proper indul- 
gence.” {Records of Fort St. George, 1801, 1. c. letter 
No. 58). As this offer was made “without the danger of 
inconvenience to the affairs of the Eajah,” His Lordship 
desired the Colonel (Close, the Resident) to accept Pur- 
naiya’s proposal. {Ibid). In his letter dated 28th April 
1802 in accepting the offer, His Lordship cordially 
congratulated Purnaiya on the success that had attended 
his administration and remarked : — 

“ The reimbursement of the money remitted in the first 
year affords a satisfactory testimony of the success which has 
attended the endeavours of the Rajah’s Government to restore 
the prosperity of Mysore and the voluntary tender of the 
money was made in that spirit of cordial union which binds 
the interests of the Rajah to those of the Company and under 
a just appreciation of the relations established by the Treaty 
of Seringapatam. I have therefore great pleasure in expressing 
my entire satisfaction at this arrangement and in assuring 
you that it will be equally acceptable to the Most Noble the 
Governor-General.” 

He added : — 

Knowing your personal anxiety to discharge the obliga- 
tions of the engagements subsisting between the Rajah of 
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MyBC>or and tl)C Ilonoumblfj Company, I havo Rreat satiafao* 
tion in infonninR you that recent djupatchcs from l-^ngiand 
tnabo lionourablo mention of the punctuality obscn'cd in tho 
porfDjmanco of lbo'»e engigcmcnla, and I avail roy&olf of this 
occasion to convey to you Ibo nsiuranco of my confidonco in 
your r.ealous exertion to dischargo the duties committed to you, 
and to secure to Ilis lUfilincss tbo Rajah all tho l>cnofits result* 
ing to the Government of Mysoor from its connexion witli t)jo 
Brittsh Nation.*' {JltcorSs of Fort St. Gtor^e, Country C’orrex- 
pon^encf. Pot. J}fpt» 2b05^ Ixyltcr No. 20, da{») 2nd .April J 602). 


Certain of IIjc works erected and to be erected by 
Purnai}*a in connection with the use of the water of tho 
Cauvery, within the State, cspccinliy the new anicut at 
Sagarkattc, which had not yet come into use at tho time, 
evidently caused some misapprehension, between the 
years 1801 and 1807, in tbo Tnnjore District, On a 
reference from Iho Collector of that District, in 3807. tho 
j\radras Government caused inquiries to be made in 
Mysore in regard to tho truth of tho allegations. In a 
despatch dated the 27th March 1807, Major Wilks, tho 
Resident, painted out tliat tho Irrigation works of the 
Stale liad been neglected by Tipu Sultan during the 
latter part of his administration and that the new Gov- 
ernment in Mysore had only restored them '* to tho 
extent that the population of the several districts at 
present admits." Ho also drew attention to the fact that 
the dreadful famine that followed in the wake of the war 
of 1790*92 had swept off a largo part of tho population, 
particularly in those districts which wore tho sceno of 
the military operations, tho river districts being, apart 
from Chitaldrug, Iho worst sufferers in this respect. As 
the population could not be increased by any artificial 
means in these districts, it was pointed out that very 
many years would have to clapso before the culture of 
these districts could bo brought up to tho level oven of 
the faulty administration of TIpu Sultan previously to 
11. or. VOL. II. 17C 
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1790-92. As a matter of fact, Major Wilks added, by a- 
reference to authentic village accounts, the cultivation in 
1804 v/as actually 12,764 English acres less than that of 
1789-90, the year preceding the war above, referred to.^ 
It was thus obvious that the failure, real or imaginary, of 
water in the Cauvery below the Ghauts in 1802-03 and 
1804, could not have arisen by an increased consumption 
of water in Mysore during these years, unless the same 
causes had also operated with much superior force in- 
1789-90 and the preceding years, which the Collector of 
Tanjore expressly stated not to have occurred and indeed 
was, af the time, matter of general notoriety. “ The- 
waters have been abundant,” , said Major Wilks, “in 
Tanjore during a larger consumption in Mysore and 
they have been diminished in Tanjore during' a smaller 
consumption in Mysore. The simple enunciation of 
these two propositions is sufficient to disunite them for- 
ever as cause and effect,” He also drew attention to the 
fact that the quantity of cultivable land under the 
twenty-six out of the thirty-five anicuts mentioned in the 
village accounts exceeded the quantity cultivated in 1804 
by 36,118 English acres, excluding the acreage cultivable 
under the seven other anicuts for which the details were 
not available and excluding also the increase under each' 
of the thirty- three anicuts beyond the village estimates 
which, it was known, many of them would admit, 
and which would be resorted to before undertaking the 
erection of expensive new works. Even if the sugges- 
tion that the river works above Seringapatam would 
influence the cultivation of Tanjore be admitted as a 
serious proposition and even if the political reasoning 
that His Highness’ Government was entitled to no greater 
expenditure of water than what they were entitled to as 
the former possessors of the old river works be adopted; 
for the sake of argument. Major Wilks argued that it 
would be many years “ before the period shall arrive for 
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nrrr^tin;; tlio Fpiril of iiujjrovfmrnt wliich nl prciccnt 
cxi*^ls in Mynorp/* 

\Vhf»t ap|>cnrs U) linve Ironfitcd Ihn poo<l folk of 
Tnnjnrc «M*i inoro what wa^t Koifij; to done in the 
foltjrc rather limn what had l>ren nccojnplislied in the 
pv>l hy the new Adinmi^tmtion in Mygore, Major 
had ilin'iculty in dicpo^hj’ of this ft‘?pcct of 
Ihcir olijcclion. The question of crcclmg new work«< on 
the Knpil.i nnd Kahhini had not yet nri*cn, the more so 
n«« thfTo were so many old works “unemployed for want 
of hands. '* Ho made it plain that the trouble then m 
the Stale was not so much land or works an the want of 
population to put them to U'^e. ^^njor Wilks made it 
ftlro clear that the projected canal for conveying the 
water of the Cativery from Tippoor across the Lakshtna- 
natlrlha to Mysore had not cultivatmn for its primary 
object. “The Ecrious distress ext>cr>cnecd by the inha» 
bitanls of this populous and rapidly increasmg town 
(i.f., Mysore),” he wrote, “for the common purposes of 
life, first suggested the idea. It was of course Rtrcnglhencd 
by the hope of introducing into a Hindu town, the holy 
atreatnof thoCauverj’ ; and it w.as cx|H*cled that an extent 
of cultivation would Im procured which Bhould yield some 
return for the first cost of the underbaking. Little or no 
ncav cultivation in intended above Mysore. Prom that 
to^v^ to the Kapila above Nanjangud, whero the channel 
will discharge itself to join tbo general stream, is nl>out 
1'2 miles, and in approacliing aoino viUnges in tlrntdircction 
which arc tolerably well peopled, it ia proposed to make 
use of a portion of tho surplua water to the extent which 
experience will justify.” This was tho object of Purnaiya’s 
Kallah Scheme, a scheme much iniaundcratood at tbo 
time and ever thereafter. 

In formulating his opinion on tbo subject, Major 
Wilks had a special mcraorandum on the subject drawn 
up after an elaborate survey by Major Colin Mackenzie 
M. or. VOL. II. 17C* 
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(of Mss. fame), afterwards Surveyor-General of India. 
He conclusively brought out in his memorandum, that at 
the period subsequent to November, the Cauvery at 
Seringapatam had for the past seven years (1800-1807) 
been an insignificant stream and could not furnish to 
Tanjore what it did not possess, while the river below 
the Ghauts was generally well supplied at the same 
period. He suggested that the river at Trichinopoly had 
a supply distinct from that at Seringapatam not only in 
the later portion of the season but also in the earlier. It 
is an observation familiar to the people of Trichinopoly 
that the Cauvery fills at that place before it fills at 
Seringapatam. “And I knew,” adds AAHlks, “on 
unquestionable authority that it did so in 1805.” The 
magnitude of the whole Cauvery at the place where the 
new Nulla was to receive its supply was estimated by 
Major Mackenzie to be one-tenth part of the volume 
which is divided by the island of Seringapatam. Though 
Major Mackenzie had not calculated the proportion of the 
water flowing into the Nulla to the water at the above 
mentioned place, his final conclusion furnished the data 
for such calculation. Withont going into further details, 
it might be useful to state Major Mackenzie’s final 
conclusion in the matter. “ I am induced to think,” he 
wrote, “that no injurious effect can follow from the 
work at present in execution from Tippoor nor from 
the repairs of the anicut works within Mysore and that 
the cause of the failure and continuance of the usual rise 
near Trichinopoly must be sought in some other sources, - 
if it does not appear to have been owing to the failure of 
the usual fall of rain at the heads.” 

As regards the Nulla itself, Major Mackenzie records 
that he inspected the same and made notes about it on 
the spot. Writing on 22nd March 1807, he said 

[Prom Tippoor to the new anicut measures 2.3 miles ; 
from thence the new Nalla is now cutting to Mysore in a 
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wtnjiin;; co’.jn»rt of -18} tnifr'i, the whole lenKth when complrliyl 
to Mysore Tort. wtU Imi 7! i It4 j::t?ncrti1 hroAcUh from 

25 to 30 f("l Atitl the rt^pUi of water it in cxpcctctl to 

<Jrain off nt iJ<» firs’ outlet i*t rr<tkont*cl at 35 feet 

but |iroh.ih1y it will S''Mom amotini to tliat (Icptli. Of thin 

line I shall on1y»xl<l t!»at the KreAle-it depth of 

ivAt^mmo-l by it Mn only take place at the height of tho 
flrtO'U." (Soo Major Colin Mockpnaio’a Han/irks on the 
Jlrtiilt ar.ii Conrirj t'f tfic Cawery, ilatcil 22ml March 
JSj7)- 

Under the pArtition Trenty of Mysore, certain district 
on (he northern frontier of Myw)re were rcJ-crved for 
Iho PcifihwA, but ns he did not accede to the Irenty, these 
districts (Holalkcrc, Mnyakonda nnd llnnlinr), which 
now from part of the ChiUldrug Dialrict, were teniiwrarily 
placctl in ch.ir^;c of Jlis Highness* Government for 
purposes of niinagcmmt. Purnniya inmnged them for 
the Company nnd made over the net revuimc derived 
from them, during the year 1800 ('Ce /fcconf* o/ /'brf Sf. 
Grarge, Country Correspcfuhnee (Pet. Ppt.), IBOO, Letter 
No. *21). In April 1801, as will be found mentioned 
below, llicfio districts, were under the Supplementary 
Treaty then concluded, transferred over to His High- 
ness* Government in lieu for certain districts winch 
had fallen lo Mysore under the Stihsidiary Treaty. 
Lord Clive (later Karl Powis), then Governor of 
Madras, compliinonicd Purnniyn, in nclmowlodging tho 
accounts sent by him, on his ‘‘prudent and juat manage- 
ment" of these districts nnd every part of Mysoor." 
{Itecords of Fort St. George, Country Correspondence, 

I.C.). 

The management of these districts was entrusted to 
Purnaiya in accordance with n suggestion made by Col. 
Arthur Wellesley to tho Govcrnor-GcDora! in a letter 
dated 14th Juno 1802. “I think/' ho said in this letter, 
"that it would bo ndvisablo to give over to the llnjah’s 
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Government the management of the Countries which 
it is intended eventually to cede to the Mahrattas, 
because they will fall more naturally under it and will be 
likely to be productive immediately than if we take 
possession of them. Our ’ gentlemen must have new 
establishments of all kinds suited to their systems, which, 
however they may excel those of the natives in the long 
run, are not likely to suit the people of the country 
immediately. I think it is to be apprehended that if we 
take those countries, it will create a jealousy at Hyderabad. 
This ought to be avoided, particularly as nothing can be 
gained by taking them.” 

The three supplementary treaties of 1801, 1803 and 
1807 may be conveniently referred to here. 

As the Peishwa refused to accede to the Partition 
Treaty of Mysore, the districts reserved for him under it, 
fell, by right of conquest, to the Company and the Nizam. 
On the principle of mutual convenience, the Company 
(represented by Col. Close, the Resident) and His High- 
ness the Maharaja signed in the Port at Mysore a Treaty 
on 6th April 1801, to exchange territories of equal value 
belonging to them. Under this Supplementary Treaty, 
His Highness ceded portions of Gudekota' (now included 
in the Bellary District), the Plu-Savira-Sime, portions of 
Punganur (in the North Arcot District), and Pangur 
and Hulhal to the Company, who ceded to His Highness 
in exchange the Districts of Holalkere, Harihar and 
Mayakonda. 

This Supplementary Treaty of 1801 was, however, 
superseded by another such Treaty concluded between 
the two parties (Josiah Webbe, the Resident, represent- 
ing the Company) on 29th December 1803, under which 
His Highness the Maharaja ceded to the Company’ 
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AVcxlduntainir, Elu^Suvira-Slmc, the greater part of Pun- 
ganur. Wyoand, IluHml and part of Gudekota in lieu for 
Uolalkcrc, Mayakonda and Ilarihar. It wa*; by this 
Treaty that the Company obtained the undisputed 
of the dislricts of the AVynaad, which was one 
of iU primary objects. Malabar was one of the Districts 
oc<letl to the Company by Tipu SuU&n in 1792. Whether 
the hill tract of Wynand, which was part of tlic estate of 
the Pichi lUja. wlio held the JCotiote t.alnk of ^^nlab.a^, 
was included in thiscas'iion was a disputed paint. When 
Marquess Wellesley arrived in India in 1708, it was 
settled that Wynaad still remained p.art of TipiVs pos- 
ficfsions. By the Partition Treaty of 1709, Wynaad 
s\*as ceded under one name to the Coinp.any, under 
another, rfr., Ahmednagar Chiklur, to Dis nighness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, its revenue being nsscased at 
I’ngodas 10,000. But though allotted to botli parties 
the Company alono retained possession of it. Under tho 
Supplementary Treaty of 1803, llis Highness resigned 
all claim to it on tho cession to him by tho Company of 
certain dislricts of equivalent value. 

A third Supplementary Treaty avas concluded on 29th 
January 1807 between the Company (represented by 
Major Wilks, tho llcsident) and His Highness the Maha- 
raja for modifying and defining tho provisions of the 
Third Article of tho Subsidiary Treaty of 1799, in the 
light of tho despatch of the Marquess Wellesley dated 
tho 5th October 1805, which has been referred to above. 
The object of this Treaty was to render epecific this 
particular Article of the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799, tho 
indefinite contribution in war agreed to in it being 
commuted for the fixed inaintcuancc of a certain body 
of horse in peace and war. His Highness w’us, under 
this Treaty, relieved from the [iccuniary eontribution to 
which he was liable under tho Third Article of tho 
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Subsidiary Treaty of 1799, His Highness in consideration 
of such relief, engaging to maintain at all times, fit for 
service and subject. to muster, a body of 4,000 effective 
horse, of which 500 were to be Bargeers, and the rest 
Silladar Horse. Such part of this body of 4,000 horse 
as in the opinion of the British Government was not 
necessary for the internal protection of the State of 
Mysore, was at all times to be ready to accompany and 
serve with the Company’s army, all extra expenses of 
their maintenance beyond the Mysore territory after one 
month from the date of crossing the frontier, being paid 
by the Company at 4 Star pagodas for each effective man 
and horse. His Highness was also to use his utmost 
endeavour to augment the 4,000 horse if required by the 
Company, the whole expenses of such augmentation and- 
of the maintenance of such additional numbers, at 8 Star 
pagodas for each effective man and horse, while within 
the territory of Mysore, and of an additional batta, at 
the rate of 4 Star pagodas a month, after the expiration 
of one month from crossing the frontier of Mysore, being 
borne by the Company. As His Highness was, at the time 
that this treaty was concluded, provisionally maintaining, 
in confirmity with the wish of the Governor-General, a 
body of 4,000 horse, since the conclusion of Mahratta 
War of 1803-04, it was also declared that His Highness 
had fully and faithfully performed the obligations of the 
Third Article of the Subsidiary Treaty until then (the 
date of the Supplementary Treaty) and thereby absolved 
from all retrospective claims on that account. An im- 
portant effect of this Treaty may be noted here. While 
it rendered definite the obligation of the Government of 
^lysore, it reserved for the State a respectable part of 
the excellent cavalry of Mysore, which in the interme- 
diate period had been employed with distinguished credit 
under General Wellesley in the Deccan and prevented 
from swelling the numbers of that confederation of 
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d}nUmck<] armies which, under tJic clcsignjition of 
did po imicli hnvoe, a«i will Ihj shown ImjIow, in 
1617. Indeed, this cavalry Iwcatne tiRcful in putting those 
very rindaris and restoring peace in the land. 

Among the graceful acts done by Purnaiya in the first trtu-nutn 
year of hts ofiice was one relating to the Ancgnndi Kfija, on 

which deserves special mention. The territory of that 
Prince, which had been captured by Tipii Snlirin,who, as of tho Kilim' 
ban l>cen narrated nl>ovc. even sacked liis capital, fell, 
under the Partition Treaty of Mysore, to the sharo of the 
Kiznm. That Prince’s Hou'o, however, had l>ecn from 
ancient limes connected with the Mysore Hoyal IIourc 
and the cessation of that connection was doubtless 
painful to Ixith parlies. The Prince of the time was 
Tirumala-Payn, probably identical willi Tirumala, the 
son of Vira.Venknta, the son of Gopcila. (See ol>ovo 
under Vijatjarra^ar : Successora of HrMIanga VI), 

Purnaiya presented to him, in the n.inje of Uis Highness, 
on the eve of the transfer of hi« country to the charge 
of the XirAm, presents to the value of Kaotirai 
Pagodas 2,375. An entry to (his effect appears in Coh 
Wilks* /fr/>ort on ihe /f</mi«isfrofion of Hrytore. (Sco 
detaits for Kcceipls and Kxpendituro for 1709'1800). 

Thus ended the historic relationship between Mysore 
and Anegundi, the last relic of tbo ancient Vijayanngar 
Empire. 

As the new administration struck deeper root in the survey of 
soil, it offered increasing opportunities for improving its 
material resources. 

Under the orders of Marquess Wellesley, Lieut. .Col, 

Colin Mackenzie, of Mss. fame, carried out a survey of 
of the Btato, wliich he began in 1799 and completed in 
1810. Tlic first accurate map of Mysore was laid down 
by liim in 1808. 
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Serinpa- 

patam, 

1V93-1800. 


Lord 

Yalontin’s 
visit to 
Soringapatam 
and Mysore, 
1 > 01 . 


Francis Buchanan-Hamilton, a member of the Bengal, 
Medical Establishment and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, travelled through the State and the adjoining 
areas with a view to investigate the state of its agricul- 
ture, arts and commerce. His observations are recorded 
in three large quarto Volumes headed A journey from 
Madras through the countries of Mysore, Ganara and 
Malabar. Though thus styled, it is devoted largely to 
this State and to its agriculture, trade, industries, anti- 
quities, tradition, etc. The journey began at Madras on 
the afternoon of the 28rd April 1800 and ended at the 
same place on 6th July 1801. He gratefully records in 
it (I. Chapter II, 61), the cordial assistance he received, 
in his work from Col. Close and Dewan Purnaiya, the 
latter of whom he interviewed at Seringapatam on the 
18th May 1800. A Brahmin Assistant was given to' 
him and he was directed to accompany him, “ with orders- 
to call upon every person that I shall desire for informa-: 
tion.” His journey is recorded in the form of a Diary, 
which is a veritable mine of information on the state of 
the country immediately after Tipu’s fall. 

The peaceful and settled character of the country 
attracted wide attention. The famous Abbe Dubois,, 
then in the south, came towards the close of 1799, by 
invitation, to Seringapatam and became eventually the, 
founder of the Catholic Church in Mysore and of the 
Christian agricultural community at Sathahalli, near 
Hassan, He laboured in Mysore for about 23 years. 
He is said to have introduced vaccination into the State.- 
(See Vol. 1 of this work. Chap. VIH, Religion). 

Doid Velentia, in the course of his travels in 
India (1802-06), paid a visit in 1804 to Seringapatam> 
and Mysore., At Seringapatam, he was received by 
Bachche Rao, the Assistant of Dewan Purnaiya, and 
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Col. Dc I^lcuron on bchnif of General Wollcsloy, both 
Piirnaiya and Wellesley being away from the place on duty 
in connection with Mnhratta War then in progress. He 
describes the ceremonial visit to His Highness at Mysore 
on February 23rd, 1801. He was received in a special 
Durbar, at which he presented His Highness with a fine 
sword with a handle set with precious stones. His 
Highness honoured him with a beautifnl pearl necklace, 
a pair of whisks, a couple of fans and two bottles of 
sandal-oil, for which Mysore has always been famous. 

The only Department in which Purnaiya made any chmRc* in 
change in what he first introduced was the judicial. 
Experience having proved that separate Departments 
for dispensing justice were necessary, ho established in 
1805 a Court of Adalat consisting of two Judges, two 
Shcrcstedars and six persons of respectability who formed 
a standing Pauehatjei, with one Kazi and one Pandit, to 
assist them in the regular administration of justice. 

An event of importance during this period of His 
Highness* reign was the formal introduction of vaccination 
into the State in 180G. The first pereon to be vaccinated 
was the intended bride of His Highness Krisbna-Rnja- 
Wodeyar III, the operation being performed at the 
instanceof Mahuriini Lakshrnt Ammanni by thcPcsidcncy 
Surgeon. Col. Wilks, the Pcsident, induenced the deci- 
sion no little. The royal example attracted considerable 
public attention. On hearing of it from Dowan Purnaiya, 

Lord William Bentinck, Governor of Madras, and his 
Council gave wide publicity to it as bolding forth “to 
all persons in India an interesting and illustrious example 
of the safety with which that practice may bo extended.” 

Lord William Bentinck expressed the hope that “ the 
example of a Government, which is administered on 
principles so enlightened as those of the Government of 
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Mysore will not fail to have sahilary influcncG on the 
minds of the nativc.s of this country,” a hope that has 
been most fully realized in it. 

Col. Bariy Close, who had been chosen as the first 
Resident of His Highness’ Court and had so closely cO" 
operated with J?uniaiya and General Wellesley in making 
the new Government a great success, was transferred as 
Resident at Poona in 1801. He was, in some respects, 
one of the most remarkable men of liis time, His 
transfer to Poona was urged by General Wellesley on 
the ground that he was “ the only man ” who managed’ 
Indians properly and “ that merely from his perfect 
knowledge of their language.” {Letter dated 23rd June 
1/99). He was most jealous in the public cause and 
though, as General Wellesley remarked, his temper was 
not the best and his mode of reasoning not the most 
agreeable, it was impossible not to agree with him where 
the public interests were concerned (see letter dated 26th 
May 1801). General Wellesley regretted exceedingly 
Close’s departure. ” Although there is no doubt what- 
ever,” he wrote to his brother Henry, ” that he is the 
ablest man in the diplomatic line in India, and that his 
knowledge of the languages is so extraordinary, and so 
superior to that of any other European in India, that 
alone renders him the most fit for a diplomatic situation; 
and besides that qualification he has others in an equal, 
It nob a superior, degree to other candidates for those 
^tuations. Nevertheless, I consider that his presence in 
Mysore for a few years longer would have been of great 
benefit and would have established the new Government 

shake It. (Letter dated 10th October 1801). He was 
greatly admired by Purnaiya, who built and named 
C osepet, near Bangalore, after him (1800) Close 
handed over charge to Mr. J. H. Peile, who, after a few 
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»nnnlh«. {■^iccr-rJr ! |iy Mr. JosiMi \Vc!>l^, who haif 
Chirf Sccr^Jiry nO!a<Jr.i'«. JJ<«, hnurvcr, Irft for 
NnnP'Jr, a» l1)^rc alnut the ciev'e of 1802, innch 

ii% the »nrrow rf rumniya. IMniaiva fln*l !ir wrre* 
fnenJ*. nntl the oWli*^h in the north-wcfl of Scnn;ji\» 
hnntvn •\^ the WVhtw: monunirnl, wnn erected hy 
ihmun.a a ntcrnorial to him,whenhtM?icd atGwahor, 
while Kr-.jdenl there, in 1805. JJe was MJccrwJed hy 
Mnje.r (afirrw.nnh H»r John) Mateohn. Hut na hr w.ai 
rnnijteii in the Mahmltt Wnr, hr ihd not join tinti! 
Kovrjiilyr 1801, up to which date Iiicut.*Col. \Vilk«, the 
future hii-tonan of ^fyroft*. wan Onjctaltnf; ifrnuient, 
Wilhn wan n fjreat ela>i<iira| fcholar, a l:c< n oh^erver and 
an ofiirer inilmotl with the hi^*hcnt renw of public duty. 
Uc nWy filled Iho vacant j>o'ition. a piwilion which, with 
infinite pain*, he ui>M for cathcniiK in the malerialn 
required for Inn r^a^niin op««. He Rlaycd until hlioul 
1807, when he left for Kn{,'l.tnd. Malcolm took over tho 
ofi'ice al«ul the fame lime, hut he w.itv callcnl away in 
1808 for r,otnfi on a fccond minion to Penua, O’he Hon. 
Arthur H, Cole, who had been, ulnce 1800, Secretary to 
Ifie Ilcodcnland then An^i^anl Ih'nident, officiated in the 
fiont until about 1812, when he ivon confirmed in it, and 
iic.conlinuetl in the post till 1827. In that yc.ir, he was 
Bucceedttlhy Mr. J, A. Ca'evtnaijor, who continued till 1802. 

Concurrently other changes had aIko occnrrwl. Karl 
Powis, who had lircn Governor of Madras at the taking 
of Scringapalam, hod been Biiccecdcd on OOlli August 
IHOfi hy Lord Willimn Bentinck. About 2605, the 
policy of Mar(|uoss ^Yclle6!cy, involving ns it did vast 
annexations of territory and consequent financial embar* 
rassment to the Conip.any, whicli svas more bent on com- 
mercial “ invcfilmcnt " than on territorial aggrandize* 
ment, had ended in his recall by order of the Court of 
Directors. He accordingly laid down hia high olfico 
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1813-181C 

1818 

I!j22-IKM 

1821-1877 

1627-1811 

1831 (Oct.) 
1830-1832 

1832 

April 1831 

1631 (M*y80) ... 
1631 

1836 (Jin. 10) to 
1812 (Dec.) 
1813 


ITesd Assistant to the Resident at Mysore: E. R. 
Snlllratt. 

Assistant to the Resident : J. A. Casamatjor. 
Register and Assiatant Collector of Seringapatam 
(called the ^iilah of Scringapatam) : Ilenry Vibart. 
Register and Assistant Collector at Seaingapatam : 
V. M. Lowin. 

Resident at Mysore; A. 7. Casamaijor (assumed 
charge: 23rd March 1827). 

Two Ilriliih CommUsioners take charge of the .\dini- 
nisintiion. 

Assistant to the Resident at Mysore : 0. L. Rrender' 

gCft. 

Offleliting Resident at Mysore: O. E. RosselU 
(officiated only for a short time). 

Odc of the posts of the two Britisb’ Commissioners in 
Mysore was abolished. 

Resident at Mysore : Cot.'Mark Cnbbon. (Temporary). 
Resident at Mysore - Col. J. S. t'nzer. (Appointed 
in Jnno but took charge In October). 

Resident at Mysore : Major R. D. Stokes. 

Post of Resident abolished. 


Seringapatam liras, during this period, both the admi- 
nistrative capital of the State and the head-quarter of the 
Subsidiary Force mnintained by the Company. The 
fortress was, between 1799-1804, governed by General 
Wellesley. The Lal-Bagh was assigned as tbo residence; 
of the Besident, while the principal Mint, the General 
Treasury, the Huzur Cutcherry of His Highness' Gov- 
ernment were, partly for the convenenlence of communi- 
cation with the Besident and chiefly because Mysore; 
the residence of His Highness, was yet unprovided with 
any buildings for these purposes, stationed close to it. 
About the close of 1804, these deficiencies were supplied 
at Mysore and these offices were subsequently transferred 
to that place. The Lal-Bagh was about the same time 
pronounced to be uninhabitable from its extreme nnheal- 
thiness, and proposals for the transfer of the Eesidency 
to Mysore were also in hand. • The Besident was 
assisted by a Secretary and a subordinate officer styled 
the Assistant Besident ; there were besides a Head 
Assistant Besident and a Postmaster. Besides the Officer 
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Commanding the Fortress and the British Resident, there 
were the following officers maintained at the place ; — 
Judge, Magistrate and Collector of Seringapatam, who 
was also Register (or Registrar) of Seringapatam. He 
had evidently too much to do and had an Assistant, who 
was also a covenanted servant of the Company. 

During the time that General Wellesley was Governor 
of the Fort, Thomas Hickey, the well-known portrait- 
painter, who had exhibited at the Royal Academy, visited 
Seringapatam and painted between 1799-1800, several 
historical pictures at the place. 

Before the departure of Marquess Wellesley, General 
Wellesley was called upon, in view of the peace then 
expected in Europe, to report on the proposal whether 
the fortifications of Seringapatam should be destroyed, 
not only as a measure of precaution to prevent a fortress 
so difficult to access from falling into the hands of the 
French, hut also as a measure of general advisibility. 
General Wellesley condemned the proposal as an 
" improper one ” and suggested that it should be repaired 
and retained in preference to any other place — even 
Bangalore — as the head-quarters of the Army. (See his 
Memorandum on S er ingap atavi). He would not agree 
that Seringapatam was “ really more unwholesome than 
Bangalore.” He attributed a great part of the sickness 
at Seringapatam to the nature of the buildings which 
the officers and troops had occupied. “ Open choultries 
and buildings, which do not keep out the weather, can- 
not he supposed, he said, “ to answer in this country, 
and have been equally fatal in all parts above the Ghauts. 
Since the buildings have been improved, the health of 
the troops has improved ; and, in this season, we have 
not had any sick officer, or more sick men than there 
have been in other garrisons.” He therefore refused 
hO subocribe to the statement that “ Seringapatam is 
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unwholc‘-om(*, rvnfl Uiat firt cannot remedy that defocl ; 
but that Hanpalorc in olhertviw. (I6iVf). 

Ka»r yearn !nkr, tbo continued ill-hcalth of the Britisli 
Iroi’ijn nl Sfrin{;apatain, Sira and other place**, however, 
the formation of a Cantonment at 13ani;alorc, 
the falubriiy of the climate of which place had by then 
come to Ik* widely appreciated. AceonlinKly, this place 
wan fixed «[>ori tin the proper place for cantormi" the 
troopn. Thin n'ai nlxMil 1S09. (In the Kannada work, 
the Annals t]/ thr Jio^al FatfiiJy, Part II, the date 

of the foundation of the Cantonment i« given ai J807 
This seem*) a slip), fjcringapalam, however, continued 
ns a military centre for wnic years lonpcr. In lB01-r>. 
the island town, was found to lie so unhealthy tliat 
the UuroiX'an part of the garrison, consisting of His 
Majesty’s fifth negiment, and a detachment of Madras 
Artillery was reduced (o such a state of incfilcicncy that 
it was withdrawn during *Tuly 180fi. The Imimn troops 
had also suffered, hut not to so great nn extent and it was 
llicrefore resolved to limit tlic garriton to a detachment 
of Indian Infantry and a small detail of Artillery, to l>c 
relieved from Bangalore every three months. This 
resolution, however, was not carried into effect, and two 
Battalions of Indian Infantry remained at Scringapatain 
until 1H19, when the garrison was reduced to a single 
Battalion. 

About the close of 180G, Purnaiya frequently expressed 
a solicitude to Cof. Malcolm, the Resident at the time, 
that his olTicc should be rendered hereditary. The 
matter was put before the Supreme Government, wlio, 
while admitting that Piimaiya had ” a just claim for 
some hereditary provision,” held that his request for 
making his oflicc hereditary in Iris family was upon 
“ obvious grounds " ‘'inadmissible.” They thought that 
M. or. von. II. 177 
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the best provision would be afforded “ by the grant of 
an hereditary Jaghir.” After recounting his claims, the 
Supreme Government remarked that “ the extraordinary 
merits of Piirnaiya entitled him to distinguished reward.’' 
Finally, they wound iip by saying that they were “ of 
opinion that his merits and his claims should be rewarded 
and satisfied by the grant of a small Jaghir. This 
should be the act of both States (Mysore and the Supreme. 
Government), although, the lands should of course be 
assigned from the territory of the Baja of Mysore.” 
They accordingly intimated to the Madras Government 
that they had directed Col. Malcolm, on his arrival at 
Mysore, to report to the Governor-in-Council at Madras 
the extent of the hereditary Jaghir which it would be 
proper to assign to Prrrnaiya. They also directed that 
on receipt of Col. Malcolm’s report in the matter, the 
Madras Government should “ proceed to accomplish the 
object in question in communication with the Besident.” 
(Letter from Supreme Government dated 18th December 
1806). Col. Malcolm, after careful investigation, recom- 
mended the grant of “ an hereditary Jaghir yielding a 
revenue of 10,000 Star Pagodas jper annum” which, he 
thought, “ would not be considered more than a just 
reward of his service.” He also intimated that Yelandur 
Taluk, which Purnaiya had himself chosen, had an annual 
income, which he set down at Star Pagodas 8,307. 
(Letter dated 2ud November 1807). On the Madras 
Government agreeing with the proposal (letter dated 13th 
November 1807), a grant was duly drawn up in Persian 
and the same presented to Purnaiya by His Highness the 
Maharaja in a special Durbar graciously held by him, on 
27th December 1807, to mark the occasion. Col. Malcolm 
was present on the occasion and stated to His Highness 
the causes which had led the British Government to 
recommend to him a measure, which was as honourable to 
him as to that valuable servant, whose great services he 
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hntl «o prncrou'ly rcwnrtlctl.” He nko rxprc*\SC(l to 
rtlmriiya *' i!jc which the Kiiglish Govr-rntnent 

rntorlainf<i of hk character, atnl how coinptefely nil those 
cxpoctntinn*. whicli ha<l l>een forr«c<l, of l>cncrit from his 
api»!3mlJj3cnt, hn»1 been nnswcrcil/' nijd conjjralulntcd 
him “upon the nohlc nntl Folid mark of approbation, 
which he hnjl that moment received from his Prince,” 
and concludwl by RivinR him, in the name of the 
Honoufnblfi Company, a present of nn elephant, a horse, 
and fli neb hhiUat. (Letter dated dth January 1808). 
lie nl“o ftfijxcd his real nnd Bi;^*natnrc to the fnnnad in a 
manner that would distinctly mark the sanction of tbo 
Supreme Government as well to the pranl. 

Pumaiya continued n” Dewnn durinj: the next four k 

years. Ah event of im|>orlance durinj; thk period u'a.s 
the mutiny of nuropean ofl'icers, which f<curre<l in 1809 >9n. 
and spread to Mysore as well. This h.as been referred 
to nbovc (boo o«fr). 

Another was (he receipt, in January 1811, by His ri.«* 
lliRbncss the Mahilraj.i, of the Scriiignpatam Mcdnl, 
which was ftruck to commemorate Iho capture ol Setin- 
gapatam. The following extract from a letter from the 
Court of Directors, published to the Madras Army on the 
Cth July 1808, describes it in full : — 

“ Some time ago we caused a medal to be executed by ouo 
of the most eminent artists in tho coonlry, in cornmemomtlon 
of the brilllnnl success of Iho IJritisli Arms in ^^y 80 ^o in 1709, 
for distribution amongst the ofliccra and soldiers (European 
and Native) employed on that glorious occasion. On one side 
of it is represented the storming the breach of J5oringapatani 
from an actual drawing on tbo spot, with the meridian sun 
denoting the time of the storm, with tho following inscription 
in Persian underneath ; Tho Fort of Scringapatam, the Gift 
of God, tlio 4th May 1799. On tho roverso side is tho British 
Lion subduing tho Tiger, the emblem of tho Into Tippoo 

M. ar. voii. 11 . 177*. 
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Sultan's Govornmont. with tho poriorl when it wa'i nfToctotl, 
and the following words in Arabic, on the banner : ' Assad- 
Oollah-ul-Glmlil). sipnifyinit the Lion of God is iho Conqueror, 
or tho conquerinfi J-iion of God." 

Of these medals, gold ones were stmcdi for Ills Alajcsty, 
the Hi. Hon. Lord Melville, the Govcrnor-Ofencral of India 
at the time, Marquis Cornwallis, the Kizam and hi.s two 
IMinisters, the Pcishwa and hifi Alinistcr, the Kaliobs of 
Arcot and Oudh, His Highne.ss tho Maharaja of Mysore, 
the Rfijahs of Tanjore, Travancore, Coorg and Berar, 
Doulat Kao Scindiah, the CoJiimander-in'Chicf, General 
officers on the staff employed on the service, and the 
Oriental Museum. 

Silver gilt for the members of Council at the three 
Presidencies, the Kesidents of Haidcrahad and Poona, 
the Pield ofiicers, and the General Staff on the service. 

Silver for the Captains and Subalterns on the service. 

Copper bronTie for the Non-Commissioned, and pure 
gravin tin for the privates. 

These medals were received in January 1811, when 
they were distributed to the survivors, whether effective 
or otherwise, and also to the heirs of the deceased persons 
who had been entitled. 

His Highness Of His Highncss Krishna-Kaja Wodcyai’ himself, we 
Hs^nWodeyar ^ gliinpses from those who visited or saw him 
year^ during this period. Thus, Dr. Buchan an-Hamilton, 

writing of his visit to him at the Mysore Palace, 
was being restored, in May 1800, says “ It is now so', 
far advanced as to be a comfortable dw'elling, and I found 
the young prince seated in it bn a handsome throne. He 
had very much recovered his health, and though he is 
only between six and seven years of age, speaks and 
behaves with great propriety and decorum. Droui Indian, 
etiquette, he endeavours in public to preserve a dignified 
gravity of countenance ; but the attentions of Colonel 
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C!o'k*, IIjc nR<ii«!cnl, make him fomcUmc'? relax, and then 
hk face ts very lively and inlorcstinp.*' Ilin nij;hnc5S 
wa*! only nlxjiil G yetr?; old nl the time. 

From Major Janies Wokh, who wns fervInR nl Serin- ini«i»i2th 
napntam at the lime, wo have in 180G an account of n 
proce5Mon from KanjanKud to Kalalc in which Ilis 
UighnfFS hhowed his ‘thill at horFctnnii«hip, when he was 
hut 12 years of aj;o. *'The Youn^j Ur»jah,“ he writes. 

“wan now twelve years old, and ns promisinfj a Ijoy ns I 
ever l>chcld; indeed, Major Wdfcs, who was a man of 
sen^o and refinement, declared he had never known n 
finer youth, Kuroi>ean or native. Ilis manners were far 
nlxivc his aj;c, hut he was then under the lutclapc of the 
celehmlcd I’urnaiya. During the pro-icssion, which look 
place on horFe hack, old r«rnaiyu chocked the ardour of 
the Rajah, and we moved nl a snail'B pace for the fir^t 
three miles, when this fine boy, longing for a gallop, 
obtained his guardian's leave, exchanged his star turban 
for a plain one, and disengaging himself from several 
valuable chains and jewels whicli decorated his person, 
gave his hon’O the wliip, and commenced a (tmge, which 
he managed witli grace and dexterity, while we formed a 
ring outside and enjoyed the exhibition. After indulging 
hiinBolf for a few minutes, in which wo much admired 
hi.s manliness, he resumed his drcfs, and wo proceeded 
in state to the end of the march." (Col. James Welsh, 

Jf iltianj Hem in iseences ) . 

Ilis nighness lived at Mysore in the Palace, wliosc iiu r»iaco 
rebuilding was commenced in 1799-1800 by Purnaiya. 

In that year, Purnaiya expended Kuntimi pagodas 20,503 
on the materials required for tho fort and the Palace. In 
1800-1801, he spent on them Pagodas 33,000. In tho 
succeeding year, he expended on the garrison stationed 
in the rebuilt fort and on the officers employed for its 
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repair and the palace Pagodas 42,572, apart from Pagodas 
69,522 incurred as extraordinary expenditure on their 
reconstruction work. In 1802-3, pagodas 43,160 were 
appropriated for the same purpose, while in 1803-4 a 
further sum of Pagodas 39,530 was spent on them, 
besides Pagodas 8,300, for providing His Highness a 
residence at Seringapatam. In view of the nature of the 
work undertaken in connection with the Port and the 
Palace at Mysore, Col. Wilks thought in 1806, that the 
expenditure “ must for many years be continued ” at a 
rate “ at least equal to the average of the last five years, 
and exceeding that average when all the public depart- 
ments of the Government shall be permanently removed 
to Mysore.” Wilks suggested to the Governor-General 
that such removal was a necessity if His Highness was 
not to be dissociated from his officers. Up to 1805, the 
chief offices of His Highness were, as mentioned before, 
held at Seringapatam but Col. Wilks desired that they 
should be transferred to Mysore as soon as the necessary 
buildings could be made available there for them. He 
wrote ; — 

It appears to be essential to the respect and considera- 
tion, which is due to His Highness the Rajah, even during his 
minority, fthat he should be surrounded by the principal 
departments, and officers of his Government ; the establish- 
ment of those departments, and the residence of those officers 
at Seringapatam, has not only the exterior appearance, but the 
virtual effect, of holding His Highness’s Court at a distance 
from his person. This arrangement becomes the more 
indecorous, as His Highness advances in years ; and it seems 
to be expedient on every account, to direct the permanent 
removal to Mysore of all the public departments of the 
Government.” 

The attitude of Purnaiya towards His Highness was, 
as might be expected from one like him, both loyal and 
dutiful. The personal respect he showed to His Highness 
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an8 to the nicmbors of the Royal House to which 
Marquess Wellesley had desired nttention on the part of 
the Resident, in his ^^cmoratldum of Instructions, was 
one l»ccoining his station and IHs Highness* dignity. 
“1 have uniformly rcinarkod in the Dowan,” wrote Col. 
Wilks in his report of ISOli lothoGovernor-in*Councilof 
Port St. George, “a very decorous attention to these 
ob«crenncos *’ (of personal respect). Two years later, 
Col. >ra?colra Iwre similar testimony. Piirnaiya, he 
fiaid 

" Pl.-icctl nt the creation of this Government (the restored 
Mysore Govertiment), in the |Kissossion of all its authority 
and the charge of its infant Prince, has not only exercised his 
great power in a manner that has promoted the prosiKJriiy, 
and inercased the Revenue of the State ho ruled, hut hy Ids 
unabating attention (o the happiness of the inhabitants of 
Mysore, and the Rducation of the Voung Prince, and his 
undoviating Adherence to the principles of the alHnnco with the 
English Govemmoot, ho has mcrite<l md received the uniform 
support of that power : nor can I call to mind, during tlio 
period of eight years tliat ho has governed Mysore, ono 
instance in which his conduct has been censured by thoso 
authorities to whoso inspection and control bo lias l>ccn, during 
the whole of that period, immodiatoly subject," (Letter to 
Govcrnordn-Council, I'ort 6t. George, dated Slysoro, 2nd 
November 1607). 

Purnaiya’s time was occupied in incessant labour for 
the State. But in tho midst of his administrative W’ork, 
he did not forget his primary duty. It is interesting to 
know from Malcolm “the unabating interest" he 
showed “in the education" of His Highness. There is 
n tale told of Piirnaiya which suggests the rnodus operandi 
he adopted in regard to the grounding ho gave His 
Highness in the matter of the disposal of public business. 
Not only did ho insist on his reading every paper placed 
before him for his orders but also he made him never to 
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pass it on to tliose under liim witliout showing that he 
had read and pondered it. There may be exaggeration 
in this statement but it is fairly well ascertained that 
His Highness never allowed, during the whole period of 
his rule, any order to go out until and unless he made 
himself personally responsible for its issue, A high sense 
of responsibility was thus early sought to be inculcated in 
him, which stood in great stead with His Highness in 
his later years. His Highness was brought up in the 
traditional code of Hindu learning and he soon became 
proficient in Kannada, Marathi, Persian and Sanskrit. 
As he grew to manhood’s estate — he was about eighteen 
in 1811 — he had had a good practical insight into the 
details of the administration. Purnaiya made him take 
a personal interest in the disposal of public business since 
His Highness reached the age of sixteen. With the 
increase in years and the growth of knowledge, the 
desire was kindled in His Highness to take a more direct 
share in the daily work of the administration of the 
State. Purnaiya, unaccustomed to control, misappre- 
hended the Prince’s ardour. Age and continued work 
had told on the great Minister’s health. In 1811, His 
Highness expressed to the Hon. A. H, Cole, the Eesi- 
dent, his wish to assume the reins of office. Mr. Cole, as 
might be expected, endeavoured to secure a- share in the 
Administration for Purnaiya which would have made for 
continuity in it. But Purnaiya had'made -up his mind. 
He declined further office, and in December of the same 
year, he retired to Seringapatam, where- he soon after- 
died, on the night of 27th of March' 1812. Old and 
infirm, after a life of unusual activity and carei “ I am 
going to the land of my fathers,” was the : tranquil 
message he sent a few days before to his friend Col.' Hill, 
the Commandant of the fort. “ Say that I am travelling: 
same road, -was the reply returnedj and he survived 

dutil Minister but a short time. 
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So pa«i<;c(l nway Piirnaiya. Mr. Cole, the Resident, 
was at the time camping at Nnnjangnd. Immediately 
he do'ipalched news of the sad event from tlicrc to tlic 
Govornment of Madras on the 20th Marcli. The Gov- 
ernor-Qcncral in Council were intimated of It without 
delay. Both the Governments sent inossagcs of sym- 
pathy w)th HhiUati of condolence to Ananda Rao, the 
eldest son of the deceased Minister, (See Hon. Colo’s 
letter dated 29th March 1812; William Thackeray’s 
letter dated Qfith Juno 1812; N. B. Kdmonstone’s letter 
date<l Isl May 1812). Sir George BarloNs*. then Governor 
ol Madras, sent also n special personal letter of sympathy 
to him together with a Khillai of his own with the 
instruction that Mr. Ananda Rao shoiild be invested with 
it in his name. The letter of the Governor-Genera! in 
Council (the Earl of Minto was then the Governor- 
General) contained the following passage 

" Tijo Riylit nonourablo llio Governor^Gcncral in Council 
has received the intolligonco of Ibo deceaso of Pflrnaiya with 
the feelings naturally excited by a contemplation of tlio eminent 
service which ho must ho considered to hnvo ronclcrod to 
tho British Government ns well ns to that of Mysore, by the 
wisdom, integrity and ability of liis dislinguishod and brilliant 
administration, and by a recollection of tlio virtues of his 
character and signal merits of his conduct in tho dischargo of 
tho duties of that high and rcsponsiblo situation, merits of 
which tho general lustro cannot bo thought to havo boon 
obscured by tho errors that unfortunately marked tho latter 
period of his ago, and his infirmity," 

His Highne.ss Krishna-Rfija-Wodoyar was deeply 
touched by the ail too sudden death of tho great Admi- 
nistrator. With the magnanimity for which ho was 
always famous, he directed his Palace, in the Fort at 
Seringapatam, to be placed at the disposal of Purnaiya’s 
family during the usual funeral ceremonies. Ho also 
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proposed “of liis own accord,” wrote Mr. Cole to the 
Governor-in-Council at Fort St. George, “to continue to 
Anunta Bao, eldest son of Purnaiya, the pension enjoyed 
by his father, viz., 500 pagodas per mensem under this 
Government.” (Letter dated 4th April 1812). Both 
the Madras and the Supreme Governments approved of 
the latter proposal, the Governor-General-in-Council 
observing that ic was “ highly creditable to His Highness 
the Bajah, who indeed, with regard to the family, has 
lately manifested a degree of magnanimity and liberality 
singularly honourable to his principles, his judgment and 
his character.” (Letter dated 1st May 1812). 

Buchanan-Hamilton, writing under date Seringapatam 
18th May 1800, in his Journey from Madras, has left 
an account of the early life of Purnaiya from which .we 
learn that he was a Brahman of the Madhva sect, and 
descended from a family of the Coimbatore country. 
His talents were recognized by Haidar, and he was made 
not only minister of finance, but was also put in charge 
of the commissariat. He was short and stout in person, 
of active habits and well versed in the affairs of the 
country. Haidar rewarded him with a grant of the 
village of Maruhalli, south-west of Mysore. His tact 
and the influence he had acquired are well illustrated by 
the course he pursued, already related, at the death of 
Haidar, and the means he took to secure the succession 
of Tipu. His services to the latter were of the highest 
value, and next to Mir Sadak, he enjoyed greater power 
under the Sultan than any other person. But he was in 
no small danger from the bigotry of his master. For. 
the Sultan, it is said, once proposed to him to become a 
follower of the Prophet of Islam. As all proposals from 
a Sultan are tantamount to orders that should be obeyed, 
Purnaiya replied, I am your servant,” and immedi- 
ately retired. The Sultan’s mother, who w’as a very 
respectable lady and had great influence with her son. 
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nnti otiicrR wlio ktjcw him on hearing of wliat ha<i 
occurit<i, rcprcnenltMl to him how dangerous such a 
procmhng wa«. and liow, it would, if persisted in, would 
throw cvcrytliing into confuBlon. The apparent nc<juies* 
cencp of IVimaiya was mere courteous formality, of 
course, and his influence among the |>eoi)!c was considc. 
rahle. Tipu, realir.tng his folly, allowed the affair to 
rest, .and nothing more «*3S said on the suhj'cct. (I, 
G0-(»I I. It must have i)ccn with a sense of relief, there* 
fore, that rurnaiya, when, after the fall of Scringnpalaiu, 
he was summoned to surrender, and assured that he had 
no cau‘'C to lx? alarmed, replied, *' How can I hesitate to 
surrender to a nation wlio are the protectors of my tribe 
from Knsi to llamcsvnmm'^** The sn!>‘;c<)ucnt distin* 
gmshed career of I’umaiya has Ix'on narrated above. 

Different versions of the diATcrcnces that arose between 
UiR Highness and Purnaiya have come down to ur. 
Whal the exact causes were which led to these differ* 
onci'S, are not by any means clear. Accordim* to the 
Uon. Mr. Cole, tlio Ilesidcnl at the time, Purnaiya 
would wem to have developed certain failings incidental 
to his declining years of infirmity ” (letter dated 29th 
March 1822 to the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Fort St. George), a statement which seems to bo 
confirmed by the letter of Mr. \V. Thackeray, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Fori St. George, dated 
1st May 1812, to the Supreme Government at Calcutta, 
in which he referred to the errors that unfortunately 
marked the latter period of his (Purnaiya's) "age and 
his infirmity." There is no indication, however, in the 
records of the period, what thesa "errors" due to 

infirmity " and "age" were. Sir John Malcolm 2ms 
stated that " the enemies of IMrnaiya succeeded in 
poisoning the mind of the young Prince (Keishna-Kaja- 
Wodeyar HI) against that able minister who w'as 
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compelled to resign his power and soon afterwards died.”: 
(See h.h Political History oj India, 1784-1829, I. 544-7). 
There may be truth in this as Malcolm wrote as a con- 
temporary and with first-hand knowledge. In the dis- 
cussions that ended in the recognition of His Highness 
Krishna-Baja-Wodeyar’s adoption in 1866, it has been* 
suggested that Purnaiya was “ousted” from power by- 
an “intrigue” conducted by certain people. (See. 
Opinions of the Press on the Annexation of Mysore, 1866,' 
quotation from the Examiner, dated April 1, 1865). It 
IS possible that as he advanced in years, Purnaiya found 
it. increasingly difficult to accommodate himself to the' 
ne^^u'cumstances resulting from the attaining of maiority- 
by His Highness, which doubtless afforded opportunities 
0 designing people to take advantage of the situation 
and turn it to their own personal benefit. 

be “r Krishna-Baja-Woaeyea,r III would 

worranf w T'’ t Purnaiya's 
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known, with the possible exception of Warren Hastings, 
agreed with tJie proj>os.iJ that be should hold ofiico. To 
have won the goodwill of statesmen of this typo and to 
Iiavc " given satisfactory proofs of readiness to servo the 
ncAV Government in the Batno capacity*' as before should 
have required not merely ability but also no mean self- 
confnlcnco. Tlmt liis Administration was based on 
pro|x?r lines, that it was progressive without being 
radical and that it was relatively less costly than what it 
might have been in the Company's hands were conceded 
by the highest aulbontics of the lime. Success came to 
him because he strived for it. Piirnaiya was active, 
energetic and nll-mindfol of his duties. Tohavcsccnrcd 
the unqualified approval of men of the type of Marquess 
Wellesley, General Arthur Wellesley, Sir Barry Close* 
Sir John ^talcoI^^ Lord Clive, Lord , William Beutinck, 
Sir George Barlow, and the Earl of Minto cannot have 
been an easy task. As Sit Jonn Malcolm put it, ho 
conld cot " cal) to mind, during the period of ciglit years 
that, he governed Mysore, one Instance in which bis 
conduct has been censured by those aulliorities to whose 
inspection end control he has been, during the whole of 
that period, immediately Bubjccl.” Such exemplary con* 
duct argues adherence on his part to certain rigid prin- 
ciples of policy in the matter not only of his personal 
attitude towards the Company’s representatives but also 
in the matter of the administration of the State itself; 
These principles appear to have been thorough loyalty 
to the cause of His Highness and to the Company’s 
Government, and good Government his sole aim in the 
administration of the territories entrusted to hia care. 
These being his principles of action, he soon established 
an absolute identity of interests between His Highness’ 
Government and the Government of the Company, which' 
enured as much to the benefit of'His Highness' Govern- 
ment as to that of the Company, This was exemplified’ 
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as much by the conduct of His Highness’ Government 
in the Mahratta War as by that of the Company in the 
suppression of insurrections in the Manjarabad area and 
in the campaign against Dhoondia Waugh, who if he had 
not been put down, probably would have proved another 
Haidar All. The internal security of the State being 
made possible by this policy of “ unity of thought,” 
“ unity of force ” and ” unity of action,” Purnaiya con- 
ducted his administration on lines which made early 
restoration of normal life in the State, a question of 
mere time. His administration was a cautious one, its 
primary object being the happiness and contentment of 
the people. Hence the stress laid on keeping disturbers 
of the public peace under the strictest control. The 
policy which put down the Manjarabad rebel and 
Dhoondia Waugh was the same which kept the Mahrattas 
out of Mysore in 1803-4 and ib was identical with the 
one that reduced the Palegars to the position of pensioners 
without even the pretence of power in their hands. This 
policy it was that enabled Purnaiya to secure the benefits 
of a peaceful administration to the people who had had 
the misfortune to experience , the evils of continued 
warfare for nearly a century since the death of Chikka 
Deva-Eaja in 1704. The success of the British arms 
that followed in the wake of the prosperous administra- 
tion of His Highness’ Government in its first decade was 
made possible by the replenished treasury of Mysore, by 
the men supplied by it, and by the stores made available 
by it. The Administration proved a great success and it 
was that success that made other successes a possibility. 
Purnaiya s greatness consisted in using his opportunities 
well and to the advantage of the country he administered. 
He administered in such a way too -as to prove beyond 
doubt the capacity of his countrymen in the political 
and administrative fields. This is what Col. Wilks, a 
contemporary of Piirnaiya and one who worked with him 
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and Ihrongh him for n time in Mysore, said of the suc- 
cess achieved by him 

” Atnottf; tlio inconveniences of that RinRular and #^oncralIy 
!>encfjcmJ Government, established by tho British nation in 
India. IS ilic practice of commitlin}; tho hiRhcr oflicors of tlio 
army and the Slate, and almost all situations of Inist and 
emoimnent to Kuro|>eans ; and thereby cxcludinR tho natives 
of the countri’ from every oUjoct of !»onounihlo ambition. Tho 
BOttlcment of Mysore, ^\as distinguishcjl from all precetling 
measures of British i»olicy, was quoted «'ft!i applauso in the 
remotest parts of India, and was acVnowJeilgwl witii unlimited 
gmlitudo hy tho |>cople to Ik> gox'crnctl, by leaving every oflico, 
civil and military, to Iw fiUetl by tho natives thonisclvos, with 
tlio single guartl of those of powers of interposition in tho 
internal affairs of the Government xvhich wore rosened hy a 
special provision of tho treaty. It is olivious that any osten- 
sihlo exercise of such a ivowcr hy tlio British jiolllicnl Besident, 
would have a direct tendency to weaken and subvert tho 
authority of tho native Govcnimont. and that such an intcri>o* 
siUon, to be cflicicnt to its true purposes, must bo dolicato, 
silent, and unob?crTo<l ; the experiment was new, and with 
relation to its remoto consequences of momentous importanco ; 
tho eminent talents of the Minister and Ilesidcnt wore sup. 
ported by tho cortltnl co-opemtion, in tho military command 
of tho Uonoamblo Colonel Wellesloj*, a name which noepithet 
can exalt ; and Ixird Wellesley had tho satisfaction of being 
enabled to declaro at tho close of his mcmorahlo administra- 
tion in India, that tho actual success of tho arrangement of 
Mysoor had fulfilled bis most sanguine expectations." (Wilks, 
Utxtory of Mpsoor II. 38C*7.f. 

The above is a just appreciation of tlie great work 
done by the Marquess WellcBlcy and General Wellesley 
for and in Mysore; not only that but also by Sir Barry 
Close and his successors ns Besidents at the Court of His 
Highness and by Purnaiya in his capacity as tfewan. 
The last of these, it has to be conceded, made his Admi- 
nistration BO much of n success that it was possible to 
“ quote ’’ it “ with applause to tho remotest parts of 
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India and to be “ acknowledged with, unlimited 
gratitude by the people to be governed ” under the 
system evolved by the Marquess. There was no doubt 
control over him ; and there was the provision of the 
Treaty about interposition. But he made the latter 
wholly innocuous by his supremely sagacious judgment 
and unremitting personal toil. Wilks writes : 

“ The practical efficiency of the Government was secured 
(under Marquess Wellesley’s arrangement) by the uncommon 
talents of Poornea (Purnaiya) in the office of Minister to the 
new Eaja, and that efficiency was directed to proper objects, 
by the control reserved to the English Government in the 
pi’ovisions of the Treaty ; and by the happy selection of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Close to be Political Eesident at the new 
Court, a man whose eminent talents, experience, and concilia- 
tory manners enabled him to guide the new minister, without 
permitting him to feel the existence of control.” 

That was really what made the administration of 
Purnaiya the splendid success it proved, so much so that 
AVilks pointed to the moral of it thus, in words which, 
despite the century and ten years which have elapsed 
since then, still adorn a tale : — , 

“ It is not intended to suggest that the exclusive employ- 
ment of native agency is an example fit for imitation in the 
more extended scale of our national administration of India; 
but the general success of this experiment, and practice 
(where discretionary power has been allowed) of the most 
efficient public officers in the south of India, have established 
the wisdom, the safety, and may we add, the justice, of com- 
mitting to the governed, a larger interest in the prosperity of 
the Government ; of securing fidelity in opening to their hopes a 
field of moderate and legitimate ambition ; and thus temperately 
regulating that system of exclusion which, in its present state; 
no humility can otherwise contemplate than as the brand of 
national humiliation.” (Wilks, of Mysoor 11. ,387). • 

It was Purnaiya’s good work, his punctilious discharge 
of duty and his exact fulfilment of his obligations under 
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the Treaty that won for him the appreciation and the 
goodwill of Marquc-S's Wellesley, General Wellesley, Sir 
Barry Close and others. The opinions of some of these 
on his Administration have licen referred to above. " I 
deem it,” said Marquess M^cHcslcy, ** to be an act of juslicc 
to acknowictlge that tlic expectation which I formed in 
selecting Poorncali for the important ollicc of Minister of 
Mysore have been greatly exceeded by the benefits which 
have resulted from his excellent administration.” General 
Wellesley in his touching farewcH was equally cmpliatic 
os to the successor Purn.atya’fi ndminifitration. *' I part 
v.ith you,” said he, “with the greatest regret; and I 
sliall ever continue to feel the most lively interest for 
the honour and prosperity of the Government of the 
Rajah of Mysore over which you preside. For six years 
I have been concerned in the affaira of the Mysore Gov* 
ernment, and I have contemplated with tlie greatest 
satisfaction its increasing prosperity under your admi- 
nistration.” And he added : — 

'* In over^' situfttion in winch I may ho placed, you may 
dopond upon It tlmt I shall not fail to bear testimony of my 
sense of your merits upon every occasion that may olfer, and 
that I shall suffer no opportunity to pass by which 1 may 
think favourable for rendering you sorvico.” 


Sir John Malcolm was no less clear on the meritorious Criticisms of 


character of the services rendered by Purnaiya and of the frativo'poiicy 
” extraordinary claims ” established by him on the Gov- answereai 


ernment of the Company and Mysore. Such testimony 
as this speaks eloquently of Purnalya’e work. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to reconcile it with tho views propounded 
by certain later writers in regard to it. For instance, it 
has been suggested that his system of Government was 
rather ” arbitrary ” and ” absolute.” (See Lewin Bowring, 
Eastern Experiences, 18C ; also see the last edition of this 
work, Vol. I. 420). “Arbitrary” and “absolute" are 
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India” and to be “acknowledged with unlimited 
gratitude by the people to be governed ” under the 
system evolved by the Marquess. There was no doubt 
control over him ; and there was the provision of the 
Treaty about interposition. But he made the latter 
wholly innocuous by his supremely sagacious judgment 
and unremitting personal toil. Wilks writes : • 

“ The practical efficiency of the Government was secured 
(under Marquess Wellesley’s arrangement) by the uncommon 
talents of Poornea (Piirnaiya) in the office of Minister to the 
new Eaja, and that efficiency was directed to proper objects, 
by the control reserved to the Englisli Government in the 
provisions of the Treaty ; and by the happy selection of Lieu- 
tenant-Golonel Close to be Political Ee'sident at the new 
Court, a man whose eminent talents, experience, and concilia- 
tory manners enabled him to guide the new minister, without 
permitting him to feel the existence of control.” 

That was really what made the administration of 
Purnaiya the splendid success it proved, so much so that 
Wilks pointed to the moral of it thus, in words which, 
despite the century and ten years which have elapsed 
since then, still adorn a tale : — . 

“ It is not intended to suggest that the exclusive employ- 
ment of native agency is an example fit for imitation in the 
more extended scale of' our national administration of India', 
but the general success of this experiment, and practice 
(where discretionary power has been allowed) of the most 
efficient public officers in the south of India, have established 
the wisdom, the safety, and may we add, the justice, of com- 
mitting to the governed, a larger iriterest in the prosperity of 
the Government ; of securing fidelity in opening to their hopes a 
field of moderate and legitimate ambition ; and thus temperately 
regulating that system of exclusion which, in its present state; 
no humility can otherwise’ contemplate than as the .brand . of 
national, humiliation.”. (Wilks, History of Myspor.il. ■ 

■ It was Purnaiya’s good work, his punctilious discharge 
of duty;and his exact' fulfilment of: his obligations under 
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the Treaty thnt won for liim the appreciation and the 
goodwill of Marquc'it Wellesley, General Wellesley, Sir 
Barry Close and others. The opinions of some of these 
on his Administration have been referred to above. “ I 
deem it," said Marquess Wellesley, '* to be an act of justice 
to acknowledge that the expectation which I formed in 
selecting Poorneah for the important ofiiccof Minister of 
Mysore have l>ccn greatly exceeded by tlio benefits wliich 
have resulted from his excellent administration. " General 
Wellesley In liis touching farcxvcll tvas equally emphatic 
ns to the success of Purnajya’s administration. “ I part 
with you," said he, "willi the greatest regret; and I 
sliall ever continue to feel the most lively interest for 
the honour and prosperity of the Government of the 
Bnjah of Mysore over which you preside. For six years 
I have been concerned in the affairs of the Mysore Gov* 
ernraont, and I have contemplated with the greatest 
Balisfaction its increasing prosperity under your admi- 
nistration." And ho added 

" In ovcr>' situation in wliich I may ho placed, you may 
depend upon it that I shall not fail to bear testimony of my 
sense of your merits upon every occasion that moy offer, and 
that I shall suffer no opportunity to pass by which I moy 
think favourable for rendering you 8or^'ico." 


Sir John Malcolm was no less clear on the meritorious Cruicisms ot 
character of the scn’ices rendered by Pumalya and of tlio irativo'pol*^ 
" extraordinary claims " established by him on the Gov- “nswerea, 
ernraent of the Company and Mysore. Such testimony 
as this speaks eloquently of Purnaiya’s work. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to reconcile it with the views propounded 
by certain later writers in regard to it. For instance, it 
has been suggested that his system of Government was 
rather " arbitrary " and *' absolute." (See Lewin Bowring, 

Eastern Experiences, 18G ; also see the last edition of this 
work, Vol. I. 420). "Arbitrary" and "absolute" are 
u. or. VOL. II. 178 
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Article 2 fixed an o °i peculiarly onerous character. 

seven lakhs of q^l T“"'i ‘te Company of 

instalments, for s'eeurfn/thrrf ™ monthly 

His Highness- DoSs by Tf'd" 

Force to be i, x, ^ ot a Subsidiary 

Article 3 of that Treaf Company for the purpose. 

bnte for the 

‘be protection Ld defence of 

contracting parties or either of th!m " wh‘T^' n ' 
indefinite. Arfipl«c ^ j ^ tnem, which was wholly 

standard model of v confessedly went beyond the 

Company ins muI« eT “ by ‘be ' 

General in Council, in cas7 Governor- 

failed to defray either the e ^’S^ness’ Government 
military force in time of peace^^ Th permanent 

penses incurred in timo ? extraordinary ex- 

right to introduce em? P°wer and 

internal management ^ ^ '°°n ordinances for the 
‘be country, of even if ?h of the Kevenues of 

*0 assume and bring’underTh necessary, 

■"-bole or part of the territori® of g“‘ ““'rgomoii‘. ‘b® 
ment. The independence of nfs ®:\®'gbness' Govern- 
Was, under the Treatv a-J, Government 
manner in vvbich it I dependent on the 

The responsibility that r onerous conditions, 

ingly correspondingly great ^ iTh accord- 

was interference into the nff ' ^ anything, it 

undertaken to administer To ^ 
of this extreme touchinppc u- an instance 

Arthur Wollesloy “04. General 

anything of it before fcbp ’ ^ Furnaiya knowing 

that a couple of persons in was made, 

P in the service of His Higbn ess’ 
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Government FhonUl be rewarded bv* the Company for 
valuable services rendered by thcnit while on duty with 
him. Purnaiya having come to know of tlio proposal, 
mildly protested through Captain Wilks, then Acting 
Kesident, and suggested the withdrawal of the proposal. 
General Wellesley while agreeing that the agents of the 
Company like himself "ought to be very cautious in our 
interference with the servants of the Rajah’s Govem- 
mcDl," urged the plea that it was " not inconsistent with 
the principle not to interfere with the Rajah’s servants, to 
give rewards to those of them who may serve the Com- 
pany nscfully and with fidelity : particularly if care be 
taken, as it will be in these instances, to bring forward 
the Government of Mysore ns much as possible ; and to 
provide that the rewards given ehall go through the 
hands of the Rajah's Government, and shall bo dependent 
upon the continuance of the faithful services of the 
receiver, and in a great measure upon the pleasure of the 
Dewan." General Wellesley urged that ho had gone too 
far in the matter to recede and that if he now asked the 
Governor-General " not to give these rewards, bo would 
suspect Purncah (Purnaiya) of being insensible of the 
merits and services of the persons in question, towards 
the Company or that Purncah was himself jealous of 
their services." The matter then dropped. The inci- 
dent, however, shows how "particularly jealous," as 
General- Weliesley put it, Purnaiya was in matters at 
this kind. He therefore bad to doviso a system of admi- 
nistration that would suit the conditions laid down by 
the Treaty and make the interference of the Governor- 
Gencral-in-Council almost impossible. His policy may 
be said to have been based on liberty combined with 
restraint ; liberty to every loyal subject to live his own 
life without interference but restraint on every evil doer 
that even the chance of lawlessness breaking out might 
be avoided. That he succeeded in his attempt is borne 
M. or. VOL. II. 178* 
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out not merely by the repeated testimony borne by 
successive Political Besidents at His Highness’ Court and 
by the Marquess of Wellesley, Sir George Barlow who 
succeeded him, and by General Wellesley, Lord Clive, 
and Lord William Bentinck, but also by the regularity 
and precision with which he carried out every single 
obligation laid down in the Treaty to which he was a 
signatory on behalf of His Highness. The Marquess 
Wellesley thus wrote at the end of five years from signing 
the treaties of Mysore and Seringapatam : — 

“ I have groat satisfaction in availing myself on this 
occasion to record my doliborate declaration, that every object 
which I have contemplated, in the settlement of the Govern- 
ment of Mysore on the terms of its actual relation to the 
British power, has been completely accomplished. The 
affairs of the Government of Alysore have been conducted 
with a degree of regularity, wisdom, discretion, and justice, 
unparalleled in any Native State in India. The benefits of 
this system of administration, combined with the conditions 
ot its connection with the British Government, have been 
manifested in the general tranquillity and prosperty of the 
Eajah of Mysore’s dominions, in the increase of the popula- 
tion and resources of the country, in the general happiness of 
the people, and in the ability of the Government of Mj^sore to 
discharge wnth zeal, and fidelity, every obligation of the 
subsisting Alliance. 

" Under the operations of the Treaties of Mysore and 
Seringapatam in the course of five years, that Country has 
acquired a degree of prosperity, which could not possibly have 
been attained under any other system of political connection, 
and has been enabled in some degree to repay, by the efficacy 
of its assistance in the hour of emergency, the benefits which 
it has derived from the protecting inlluence and power of the 
British Government. 

I discharge a satisfactory part of my duty in availing 
myself of this occasion to record the high sense, which I 
entertain of the merits and services of the Dewan Poorneah. 
To the extraordinary abilities, eminent public zeal, integrity, 
judgment, and energy of that distinguished Minister, must be 
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RRcril>c<1, in n ronsj<1<?mh)c deRroo, tho sucecst of tho mo.isiircs, 
which I oriRinally adopted for the scttlctnont of Mysore, and 
iho happy and pro'sjKrous condition of that flourishing 
Country. The mcril‘5 and sen'lccs of thoDcu-an have been 
peculiarly conspicuous in tho promptitudo and wisdom mani- 
fested by liim in the apjdicalion of t\io resources of Mysore to 
the cxiRcnclos of the public service, during tho l.sto Wor with 
the confederated ^fah^attn Chieftains : and I deem it to bo an 
net of justice to ncVnowledRe, that tho exjwctntions, which I 
formed in selcctinR Poomcah for tho important oflico of 
Minister of ^fyRoro, liavo l>con greatly exceeded hy llio hcnofiu 
which Imvo resulted from liis exccllcnl Administration.” 

^Vhcthcr tho benefits ” which resulted from such an 
ndtninistrntion, which wrun^l sucli unstinted admiration 
from the Marquess Wellesley and during the course of 
rvhicli Pfimaiya was not even once censured by tho 
authorities under whose inspection and control lie had 
worked, can with justice be termed “absolute” need 
not, it is presumed, bo further dealt with here. But it 
might bo usefully remarked that Purnaiya was too far- 
seeing to mistake either tho difiiculty of his position or 
that of His Highness, whoso minority threw a special 
responsibility for continued caution on bis part. He 
appears to have realized also the business-like manner in 
which the Governor-General and his representatives 
would deal with him in matters small and great. In his 
case, the knowledge that tho Governor-General in 
Council possessed tho right to interpose his authority on 
certain occasions under tho Treaty proved suflicient of 
itself to prevent any need for its cxerdse. In matters 
political, prevention was with him better than euro. 

Another aspect of Purnaiya’s administration which Criticism of 
latter-day critics have noticed is directly connected with 
his financial policy. It has been suggested that “ as a 
financier, the accumulation of surplus revenue presented 
itself to him as a prime end to be attained.” It has 
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accordingly been questioned “whether he did not to 
some extent enrich the treasury at the expense the State, 
by narrowing the resources of the people ; for by 1811 
he had amassed in the public coffers upwards of two 
croies of rupees. (See last edition of this work, I. 
420-421). As this criticism appears elsewhere as well 
and is still sometimes heard, it might be useful to point 
out that a closer examination will show that it is wholly 
unsubstantial. The position of Purnaiya, in view of the 
commitment of the State under Article Three of the 
Treaty of Seringapatam, was an extremely difficult one. 
His responsibilities were a thousand-fold increased , by 
Articles 4 and 5 which provided resumption of restored 
territories as the only other alternative for inability to 
meet the Company’s demand. Credit was undeveloped, 
taxes were uncertain and even some of those realized were 
partly received in kind ; trade there was but a great deal 
of it was still conducted on the basis of primitive barter ; 
and as I'egards mter-provincial commerce, a Commercial 
’ been adumbrated by Marquess Wellesley but 

aa yet to be taken up in earnest even at the death of 
purnaiya. Such were the conditions in which Purnaiya 

whiVh devise a policy of finance 

derltrf ft"° recurring 

due to fh Pagodas 

wonI3 n build up a cash reserve that 

wL exnend r V any sudden “extraordinary” 
Treatv Tb!?^ definitely stipulated for in the . 

and I ^ of an indefinite nature 

taken would have fared ill if he had not 

State under the Treaty! ^Hfhas^!;he!tf 

demand that his financial policy should be°ffid<!ed't^V° 
critics in the light of the nnh'fJ.a i 7 ^ 

of his dav Tn fi. Pohtical and economic conditions 
tas day. In the Mysore of his day-we might even 
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MV, in the India of his day, as in contemporary Kuropo 
—the cnicienl maintenance of any army in the field 
dei>cndf^i in a great degree on the supply of what is so 
often called the ' sinews of war.* Cases are imt unknown 
where rxpe<lilionshavc failed altogether from want of this 
indlKjK’nfalde auxiliary. If Slatc4ioardingotvcd its origin 
to the force of hahit, its continuance was due to a felt 
necessity. Where credit was undeveloped, and taxes 
were occasional and uncertain expedients, a State that 
had no treasure ssns in a dangerous situation, unprepared 
either for attack or defence. If primitive economic con- 
ditions to State-hoanling, modem economic conditions 
h.ave helped to its abandonment. The increased produc- 
tiveness of taxe-*, and the facility with which credit could 
l>e used, have relieved Government, as Bastahie has 
jwinted out, from the duty of keeping a slock of bullion 
for emergencies. Tlic Stale has ce^i-scd to bo its own 
banker and has come to rely on the Instrument supplied 
by the growtli of trade. This was certainly not tho posi« 
lion in Mysore in Purnaiya's days. It is do\iblful oven 
if we could state, without fear of contradiction, that after 
the lapse of nearly a century and a quarter after ho was 
appointed Dewan of this State, Mysore has reached that 
stage of economic development which could dispense with 
reserves of any kind. From the stress laid to-day on tho 
maintennneo of “reserves*’ of dilTcrcnt kinds in tho State, 
one might infer that credit facilities still leave much to 
be desired. Whiio thus tho actual economic conditions 
of his time were such as to ncccssitato tho building up of 
a reserve of tho kind, praise is duo to Purnaiya, if as a 
practical financier, ho did build up one to meet tho stern 
necessities of his position. There is little doubt that if he 
bad not hit on evolving a policy of tho kind ho did, he 
would soon have been reduced to tho position of nn 
administrator without tho means to conduct even his 
routine administration, leaving alone his inability to meet 
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“ extraordinary ” war expenditure of the kind contem- 
plated by Article Three of the Treaty. Nothing is more 
telling in this connection than a frank observation of 
General Wellesley as to the economic position in this 
State in 1801, i,e., two years after Purnaiya took over 
charge, “ The great want in this country,” he wrote in a 
letter to his brother Henry Wellesley, “is of money. 
There is plenty of everything to bring it into the country ; 
but as it is entirely cut off from the sea, and has no navi- 
gable streams, there is no commerce, and accordingly in 
many parts of the country, the revenue is paid in kind and 
the common purchases are made by the barter. As the 
Company will take nothing but money in payment of the 
subsidy, I am always afraid that the Government will, at 
some time or other, be reduced to borrow upon the crops 
from the Madras sharks, and the first time they do that 
they take stride towards their downfall, which will soon 
be followed by others.” Regretting the departure of 
Colonel Close from Mysore to Poona, at the time he was 
writing this, he added that “ Close had a thorough knowl- 
edge of this evil and by his care and management, I 
think that he would have prevented its bad effects.” 
Pvirnaiya not only avoided, single handed, the detested 
“ Madras sharks ” but also the dread calamity of the 
“ downfall ” that General Wellesley dreaded. As a matter 
of fact, writing four years later, in his report to the 
Governor-General dated the 18th July 1804, General 
Wellesley referred in glowing terms to the “ superior 
management of the Dewan ” {i.e., Purnaiya) and mentions 
how he had raised the gross revenue to about Rs. 24 lakhs 
of Kantirai pagodas and added ; “ The Dewan, at an early 
period of his administration, determined to provide means 
to enable the Rajah’s Government to comply with any 
requisition which the British Government might make for 
assistance in war, under the Third Article of the Sub- 
sidiary Treaty of Mysore (otherwise called the Treaty of 
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Scringtipatntn) ; and ho has f;avcd annually a sum of 
money amounting to otit he of Star Pagodas. He has 
made this s.iving the criterion by which he has endea- 
voured to regulate his disbursements, and ho has consi- 
dered the sum resulting from that saving to constitute 
the fund for answering any eventual demand, under the 
Third Article of the Treaty.” Therein lies the vindica- 
tion of Putnaiya'fi financial policy— a policy for which 
there was at the time no other possible alternative. 

The principle of State hoarding has not so far been, 
from a purely theoretic standpoint, entirely given up. 
Germany was until recently, in actual practice, keeping 
a large hoard for use in the event of war. Before 
the Great European War, she had built up a huge 
hoard by means of the resources obtained through the 
French indemnity. A sum of X*0,0u0,000 was held in 
bullion and a much larger amount was inverted in high 
class securities, chiefly German Railways and the debts 
of foreign countries. The ‘‘fund for invalids ” came to 
nearly £25, 000, 000 in 1889. There was, in 1890— fully 
a quarter of a century before the Great War actually 
broke out — a reserve of £30,000,000 hold by the German 
Empire in what was practically the form of a hoard ; and 
ready for use in time of War. German Economists (like 
Roschcr, Wagner and Cohn) have defended this proceed- 
ing on the ground that it is imperatively necessary for 
military necessities. The use of the treasure in the past 
is dwelt on, and it is further urged that on the outbreak 
of war, the money market is so strained that a large loan 
is costly, if not unoblmnable. In their view, the treasure 
or war chest is but the complement of the fortresses, 
equipment, and system of speedy mobilizatiou that con- 
stitute the safeguards of German unity (see Bastable, 
Public Finance, 539), The argument against State 
reserves of this kind is a simple but forcible one. It is 
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quitG uncallGd for in any country witli an officient system 
of banking. This certainly was not the case in the 
Mysore of 1800-1811 and Purnaiya’s policy, whether 
from the practical or the theoretical standpoint, was a 
perfectly sound one and from the point of view of the 
Treaty of 1799, the only possible one. 

Apart from the economic argument and the argument 
derived from a consideration of the necessity created by 
the Treaty of Seringapatam, it is a question if Purnaiya’s 
financial policy did involve any injustice to the people or 
their material well-being. He may have been a frugal 
Finance Minister but judging from the amount he 
expended on public utility concerns, he could not have 
been the niggard he is sometimes described to have been. 
During his Dewanship of ten years, he spent not less 
than Es. 77 lakhs on public works, nearly 50 of which 
were devoted to irrigation works. About Es. 32 lakhs he 
expended on the repair of old tanks and channels, the 
majority of which, as we have seen, had fallen into a 
ruinous condition during the usurpation period. About 
Es. 15 lakhs, he spent on the construction and repair of 
the forts of Bangalore and Channapatna, to secure the 
people against the possible or rather expected inroads of 
Mahrattas, and infuse general confidence among them 
of absolute security against the loss of their property. 
Among other necessary works carried out by him were: — 
Over Es. 5jl lakhs on the Wellesley Bridge; about Es. 3| 
lakhs on Travellers’ Bungalows, etc., ; nearly Es. 2 lakhs 
on mutts, chattrams and other religious foundations; 
Es. 1^ lakhs on the Webbe monument at Prench-Eocks ; 
and Es. 17^ lakhs on the Nallah which is now known 
after his name. The last work was partially an irriga- 
tion and partially a water-supply scheme for the benefit 
of Mysore City. As already mentioned, it is drawn from 
the Cauvery, some thirty miles above Seringapatam. It 
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is upwards of 70 miles in length and terminates at 
^fysorc City. It ^Ya8 carried over the Lakshmantlrtha 
river by means of an aqueduct. Immense labour was 
expended on its excavation, cuttings of more than 100 
feet deep, through solid rock, having been dug at many 
points of its course. There has been a disposition of late 
among certain Engineers to declare this Schcrao on 
impracticable one. But Colonel Colin Mackenzie, who 
carried out a survey of Mysore and subsequently became 
Surveyor-General of Madras and later Surveyor*Gcncral 
of India, and has left a special inctnorandum on it after 
a professional examination of the scheme as proposed and 
ns it wTis being carried out, has not adversely criticised it. 
The following passage is taken from his memorandum 
dated 22nd March lfi07 : — 

“From thonco (from tho anicut across tho Ijaksljroan- 
tirtlm) tho new nalta is now cutting to Mysore in a winding 
course of 4QJ miles, tho whole length wJjcn coroplotcd to 
Mysore Fort will bo 7U miles. Its goiioral l)rcadth from 25 
to 30 feet and tho greatest depth of water it is expected to 
drain off at its first outlet (for which tho drains from tho 
Cttuverj’ sliould only bo estimated) is reckoned nt 3i feet, hut 
probably it will seldom amount to that doptli. Of this time, 
some idea may (>e formed from inspection of tho chart 
annexed fto bis Memorandum), though on a minute scale, to 
wiiich I slmll only add that tho greatest depth of water carried 
oQ by it can only take placo nt tho height of tho floods.” 

Tho above remarks would seem to suggest that the 
scheme cannot have been the impracticable one it is said 
to have been by latter day Engineering critics. As regards 
Colonel Mackenzie himself, it sbonld be remarked that 
he was very chary of offering final opinions on any 
matter without careful study. “It was tho character of 
Colonel Mackenzie,” said Sir Alexander Johnston, late 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, before tho Select Committee of 
House of Commons on the Affairs of the East India 
Company in 1832, “ to bo diffident of sending anything 
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forth to the world whilst there seemed to be any part 
of the subject susceptible of more complete elucidation.” 
If he thought a scheme practicable, there should 
certainly be something to be said for it ; at least it would 
demand closer examination before final judgment is 
pronounced on it. Apart from this aspect of the matter, 
Mr. J. D. B. G-ribble, late of the Madras Civil Service, 
has expressed a doubt whether so shrewd a man as 
Purnaiya would have spent so much exertion and money 
on an impossible task. He is rather inclined to believe 
that when Purnaiya left office there was no one with the 
wish or the determination to carry the work through. 

Though in the Manjarabad and other parts, many roads 
were opened up, the amount expended on roads was> 
however, not large. Only Bs. 67,000 had been spent by 
him on this necessary work, and that too after he had 
been five years in power. On this point, however, the 

author of the Beport of 1870, has pertinently remarked 
as follows : — 


^ Pflrnaiya s ignorance of the impetus which roads would 
gwe IS excusable, seeing that several years after this period, 
the becretary to a neighbouring Government gravely impresses 
upon a too restless Engineer that His Excellency in Council 
would see no necessity for spending money on the roads he 

propose or the reason that as yet there were no carts to take 
advantage of them.” 


Altopther dunng the eleven years that Purnaiya held 
ouice, he spent on an average more than Es. 7 lakhs on 
Pubho Works, or Es. 7 lakhs more than the total spent 

1 rf Hsr years of British management from 

a' rate, .shows that he did. not 

_g behind the ideas of even an avowedly progressive 
administration of a later date. Besides theXfirs!. 
Purnaiya built chattrams and musafirkhmias for the 
accommodation of Indian traveliers and Travellers’ 
Bungalows for Europeans along the principal roads and 
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planted nvcniic trton on their sidc't. He niso built the 
town*? of Clotepct ftnd Kynniali, the former for Bccuring 
greater Bccurity for the high road from Bangalore to 
Mvfore, avliich then jnved ihrough ft wild and jungly 
Imcl. "riie latter wivs built to cncourogc trade !>ctwcon the 
Mainnd and Mnidan region?, Xynmati Ix'ing Riluated l>ct- 
ween the two. (See loh/mc Y of ihif work unUczChsrpct 
and A? Mr. GribWo hai remarked, “ lo Imvc 

done all Ihi? fhow’i not only what enlightened views this 
really great Indian Statesman tnust have had, but also 
what a careful and thrifty fiupcrviRion he must have ex- 
ercised over ever}* branch, for not only was the whole 
internal machinery of administration kept in thorough 
onlcr, but when he left oflice, there was in Iho Treasury 
an accumulation of no less than Pagcwlas 7.5 lakhs (or 
Its. 202 lakhs), Ijcsidcs jewels, etc., of considerable value." 

In Iho c.irlier years, nolx>dy fij^kc of Purnalya without 
the aid of adjectives referring to his great (jualilics of 
hc.td And heart If (he good service he did to the British 
cause in promptly eubmitting himself on tho fall of 
Scringap.ntam and his pre-eminent experience and ability 
won (or him the iJcwanship of tho restored kingdom, his 
wonderful capacity for sustained work and untiring zeal 
for the good of the country and the Royal Houso to 
which he stood in a fiduciary character, gained for him 
the admiration and the confidcnco of tho remarkable 
men who were then concerned in tho affairs of Southern 
India. “ Ho Is never mentioned,” wrote Sir Mark 
Gubbon, in his letter to the Government of India dated 
15th October 1800, "without praise by Lord Wellesley, 
Sir Barry Close, Sir John Malcolm, Colonel Wilks 
Jlr. (Josiali) Webbo and Sir Thomas Rlunro.” More 
than all this, his character and talents have been cclo. 
brated by the Duke of Wellington, who on leaving India 
sent him his full length portrait accompanied by a letter 
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in which he says that it is given “ as a testimony of my 
sense of benefits, which the public have derived from 
your administration, of my sincere regard, and of my 
gratitude for many acts of personal kindness and atten- 
tion.” This picture now hangs on the walls of the 
British Residency and the letter sealed with the Persian 
Signet of the Duke’s dead friend Josiah Webbe, is pre- 
served among the archives of the family. . 


Sir Thomas 

Monro’s 

opinion, 


Sir Thomas Munro, who had personally known 
Purnaiya and watched his administration as well, has 
left on record his views about him. He regarded the 
period of his administration as something to marvel at. 
Himself no ordinary administrator, Sir Thomas, writing 
of Purnaiya, remarked that he “ was calculated to 
realize the most sanguine hopes that could be formed.” 

“ He had,” he adds, “ in the time of Haidar Ali found his 
way by his talents from an obscure situation to one of 
the first offices in the State, and he maintained himself 
m it, m opposition to many able rivals throughout the 
reign of Tippu Sultan. When Seringapatam fell, we ' 
found him willing to accept the office of Dewan. He 
was beyond comparison better qualified than any other 
person for it, and both his interest and his ambition led 
him to exert every means to promote the welfare and 
resources of the Country under his Administration. But 
we ^nnot expect again to find a man so qualified.” 
(Sir Thomas Munro’s Minute No. 115, dated 8th Novem- 
er l825). _ There is hardly any doubt that the success 
o his administration was due as much to the extra- 
ordinarily vigorous mind he brought to bear on his work 
as to the unstinted support he received from his British 
colleagues of the day. He evolved a system where he 
found none and that neutralized the exercise of the 
absolute power ” he is. by some writers, said to have 
possessed and even wielded. 
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In private life, Puruaiya wa? a simple, straightforward 
and honourable man. Sliort of stature, ho was fair in 
complexion and stout in build. Numerous portraits of his, 
which are available, largely confirm this description of 
Ijirn. He was inured to hard life and on occasions could 
work continuously for hours without a break even for ablu- 
tions or food. Ho was well read in the Sastras and never 
dined without personally performing the worship of the 
household Gods. A devout follower of the system of 
Srr-MadhvuchSrya, he had studied first hand every work 
of that great teacher and of Vyasa-tTrta, the great JGth 
century expounder of Madhva. He was versatile to a 
degree, being ns good at figures ns with the sword. Ho 
led armies, managed the Commissariat and raised troops 
with equal skill. Ills knowledge of practical Engineering 
was great, while his Kevenue Survey of the State is 
still spoken of by those who know that work as one that 
could only have been carried out by a genius like him- 
self. Ho docs not appear to have been ever conscious of 
his greatness or obilitics. General Wellesley actnally 
complained of this trait in him to Colonel Wilks. “He 
is," said the General, “ insensible of the strong impres- 
sions in his own favour, which his conduct, his character, 
and his abilities have made upon all the persons who 
haveat present any power in India,*’— the reference being 
to the Governor-General, the Governor of Madras, Sir 
Barry Close, etc, (letter dated 9th September 1804). In 
another letter, dated 13th February 1802, he wrote to Sir 
Barry Close, of Purnaiya’s business-like despatch of 
public business in language which deserves to bo recalled. 
“Purnaiya’s abilities have,” ho said, “astonished me; 
he is so different from another man of the same kind 
whom I before dealt with. I mean Ball Kishen Bhow. 
He has done everything that I could wish him to do.” 
A remarkable point about him w’as, he did his duty 
and never enquired as to what others thought of him or his 
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work, or even how he stood with those who were above 
him. “ It is impossible,” wrote G-eneral Wellesley on 
27th February 1802, to Josiah Webbe, the Resident, “for 
a man to be more ignorant of European policies than 
Purneah is ; indeed, he does not appear to me to have 
had any knowledge of the late orders from Europe, and 
the proposed changes of men and measures at Madras, 
which were so likely to affect his own situation. I 
attribute his salutary ignorance upon these points to his 
not having any communication with Madras duhaslies, 
who know everything.” To whatever cause his ignorance 
was due, intrigue did not lie in his way. Colonel Wilks 
was equally emphatic in his opinion of Purnaiya. 
“ Every trait in the character of the Dewan,” he said 
in his Report to the Governor- General, dated 6th Decem- 
ber 1804, “ marks him as an extraordinary man.” By 
thus describing him, he did not mean to represent him, 
he says, “ in the visionary view of a character without a 
fault,” but as one, “ very far surpassing the reasonable 
expectations of experienced men.” “ And,” he added, “ if 
an order of things has been established, competent upon 
the whole to correct abuses, when discovered, it may 
seem to your Lordship (Marquess Wellesley) to constitute 
some approximation to the sober views and practical ends 
of good Government.” 

Purnaiya was a thoroughly typical Brahman with all 
the virtues of his race. Intercourse with him was, from 
all accounts, most agreeable, his manners being almost 
delightful. He is said to have understood English with- 
out knowing it — either to read or write. He was well 
read in Sanskrit and Kannada, and Persian, he probably 
knew as well as any Muhammadan nobleman of his day. 
His official correspondence was usually in Persian and his 
letters some of which have survived — were couched in 
a style which should have deeply impressed the persons 
to whom they were addressed. Lord Clive in one of his 
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many letters adverts to this admirable feature of his 
corrcsiwndcncc. Commencing a tong letter to him on 28th 
April 1802, ho refers in the very first paragraph to tlic 
pleasure which he invariably cxpcriencctl from the perusal 
of tiis friendly communications. That this de.scription was 
not intended to be a mere compliment to Piirnaiya is 
evident from Fiirnaiya'fi letters thcinBclvcs : they were 
[winted, brief and businesslike. There was, as might 
be expected, a ]>octicnl flavour about them which 
made the render enjoy them. Purnaiya’s intelligenco 
was evidently of a high order though not without, as it 
would appear, a trace of cunning. This cunning, 
however, was of an innocuous nature and did nobody any 
ill. Added to this, he had a sense of humour, which 
enabled him easily to avoid Ibo pitfalls that lay before 
him. Occasionally, he was almost witty in his conversa- 
tions. Many an anecdote can bo narrated to justify this 
trait in him. On Tipu Sultfm proposing to him one day 
that he shociid mediate in a matter of ituportaoce, he 
is said to have remarked : Neither you nor I will ever be 
good diplomatists, 1 because I never lie and you because 
you never speak the truth. When the Sultan’s mother 
heard of this, she is said to have fallen into n fit of 
laughter. Wilks has recorded a story which shows bow 
Purnaiya's ready wit saved a Jjingayatfrom an untimely 
end. It is an article of faith with the Linguyats, that if 
say one of that community Joses the lififfa ho wears on 
his body, ho ouglit not to survive that misfortune. A 
Linguyat who had by a mischance lost his consulted 
him in the matter and Purnaiya gave him a better 
counsel. It is a part of the ceremonial preceding the 
sacrifice of the individual that the principal persons of 
the sect should asserabJo on the bank of some holy 
stream, and placing in a basket tho holy Ungas of 
the whole assembly, purify them in the sacred waters. 
Tho destined victim, in conformity to the advice of his 
M. or. VOL. II. 179 
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friend, suddenly seized the basket and overturned its 
contents into the rapid Cauvery. “ Now, my friends,” said 
he, “we are on equal terms : let us prepare to die 
together.” The discussion terminated according to ex- 
pectation. The whole party took an oath of inviolable 
secrecy, and each privately provided himself with a new 
linga. {History of Mysore^ II. App. IV. 516.) 

.Turnaiya rendered valuable service to Colonel Wilks 
in one particular matter which deserves special mention. 
At Colonel Wilks’ request, he got prepared a historical 
memoir of Mysore for use in connection with the writing 
of his History of Mysoor. The best informed persons in 
the State who were known to possess family Mss. or 
historical works were assembled by Purnaiya for this 
purpose, and a memoir was compiled from a composition 
of these authorities. The whole work was carried out 
under the direction of Purnaiya, who was actively helped 
^y his assistant Butche Eao in this work. Wilks in the 
preface to his work sets down this memoir as the first of 
the six different authorities he used" in the ’composition of 
his History of Mysoor and acknowledges the help rendered 
to him by Purnaiya, whom he calls “the present able and 
distinguished minister of Mysoor.” 

We now arrive at the second period of the reign of 
His Highness Krishna-Baja-Wodeyar III (1811-1831). 


During the greater part of this period, Hon. A. H. 

Besident. He was succeeded in 
1827 by J . A, Casamaijor, who had filled different posi- 
tions at Seringapatam and on the Besidency staff. The 
period also covered the last two years of the Governor- 
Generalship of the Earl of Minto (1807-1813), the full 
terms of office of the Marquess of Hastings (1813-1823) 
and the Earl of Amherst. (1823-1828) and the first three 
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years of Lord WHinni Hentinefc (1828-18i)5). In 
Madras, it covered part of the Governorship of Sir 
George Barlow (1807-181*1) and the tenures of Mr. Hugh 
Elliot {18M-1820), Sir Thomas Mtinro (1820-3827), and 
Mr. S. U. Lushington (1827-1832). Sir Frederick Adam 
(1827-1832) just began his Governorship when this 
period of Ills Highness' reign closed. 


The following persons held thcofiico of Dewan during 
this period : — 


lUrfnrlU%«bi lUUji tUft 
lUtnk lUo 

lUba Il»o 
Kiddhtrt] Uti 
Vihtx lUo 
niar>rX) Urt 
lUbq lUo 
VentaU* Ura 


Af>»{i Ifilt to JanoaiT ISIS 
rebrnary 1611 lo Octotcr 1S12. 
Kot«nWr ISW lo Arril 1S19. 
ifay 1*00 to tVbroary IPOO. 

Itanrh 1S20 lo AQin>«t 1621. 

Korembtr ISll to ^oremttr Jf23. 
I>«#ml>cr l?2i to Noffinbfr ISIS. 
May lento October JSJl. 


Not much is, however, known of these Bowans. Savnr 
Bakshi Bnma Bao w*n8 the brother of Bisbtopant, the 
Bishnapah of the Wellington De$j)atches. He had been 
appointed Faujdar of Nogar Division on the Bestoration 
of the country in 1799. Subsequently, in 3609, when 
the mutiny of European ofRccra spread to Mysore, he 
waa appointed to impede the progress of the British 
forces marching from Chitaldrugto Scriegapatara. (See 
ante). He was made Dewan at the instance of Mr. Colo, 
the Beaident. Ho was an highly honourable person and 
was eventually granted a special pcDsion of Bs. 800 per 
mensem, in recognition of his meritorious service by the 
Madras Government. The pension took effect from 1st 
January 1812, and was enjoyed by him uninterruptedly 
during a period of twenty-eight years. Ho also distin- 
guished himself in the war against Holkar, in 1818, and 
was then rewarded by Krishna-Biija-'Wodoyar IH with 
many valuable khillais and presents; including an 
elephant on which he was allowed to ride in a howdah — 
M. or. VOL. 11. 170* 


Pewact of the 
perie*!. 
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a rare mark of honour. (Nirup dated 11th March 1818). 
Babu Eao, who became Dewan in November 1817, was 
an equally well-known personage of the time. He had 
served under Haidar and had been present at the battle 
of Perambak at the defeat of Col. Baillie. Subsequently 
he was in Civil employ. In the latter days of Tipu, he 
was upheld as a rival of Purnaiya and was always consi- 
dered by him, “ as the man of all others in his Govern- 
ment next to that distingaished individual most fit to 
perform the office of Finance Minister.” (Col. Briggs’ 
Mviute dated 14th May 1832). He filled the office of 
Dewan on three different occasions and finally retired 
from service in November 1825. He was, as will be seen 
below, recalled by Col. Briggs, the Senior Commissioner, 
and reappointed to the same post in 1832. That he was 
considered by reason of his character and abilities, fit for 
that post, there can be no question, as in the Minute 
quoted above. Col. Briggs speaks highly of him. 

On the sudden resignation of Purnaiya, His Highness 
Krishna-Raja-Wodeyar had to meet a rather trying situa- 
tion and, from all accounts, he appears to have conducted 
himself with considerable discretion. With the consent 
of the Hon. Mr. Cole, he forthwith appointed Bargir 
Bakshi Balaji Rao, a man of talent and ripe experience, 
to take over the office of Dewan. But he held office only 
foi about nine months, when llama Eao took his place. 
Under Rama Eao, the administration was conducted on 
the lines established by Purnaiya, The country was 
divided into the six Faujdaris of Bangalore, Maddagiri, 
ointaldrug^ Ashtagram, Manjarabad and Nat^ar. These 
were, again, subdivided into 125 parfis or Taluks. 


riici'Mjdans wore under the Dewan, who managed 
them with an on.ee consisting of 18 Departments, nil 
pcfonally subordinate to him. These administrative 
mvis.ons continued to the end of His Highness’ reign 
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linger f»cccc<lirtg Dewans. There was, during this period, 
littlo change in the syslcm of administration as devised 
by rurnaiya. A full account of it — under the lionds of 
7>nu(f /^frenue, Sctytir^ 2*anch liabt CivilJtistice, Crtmiml 
Justice, and Poh’cc— will be found in Vohttne IV, Chapter 
1 of this work. According too dated 2Gth 

March 1810, iwicd by His riighncss, it would soein that 
betook personal interest in every part of the District admi- 
nistration. (See Autiah 0 / Mysore Family, II. 57 — 76). 

Between 1810 and 1821, His Highness’ Government Wamofibe 
took a prominent part in the ojicrnlions against Amir 
Khun, in the Pindari war of 1812-17 ; in the final opera- 
tions against the Pindaris in 1819; in the pursuit of 
Pcishwa B»ji llao, in 1800; and in the suppression of 
the insurrection at Kittoor, in 18*2-1. In all these wars, 
the Mysore Horse distingnished itself, and His Highness 
was again and again thanked by the Government of India 
for the valuable services rendered by him. Sir John 
Malcolm has testified to the soccessfu! character of His 
Highness’ administration and the manner in which they 
contributed to British victories in the field at the time. 

*‘It is important to remark," he has said, "that this 
change (from Piirnaiya to His Highness) has in no 
degree affected the efficiency of the Mysore Horse which 
served during the campaigns of 1817 and 1818 in the 
countries of Malwa and Itajputana with as much zeal, 
fidelity and gallantry as they had before displayed in 
the Dekhan during the Mahratta wars of 1803." (See 
his Political History of Indta, 178-1-1829, I. 544-7). 

These wars are briefly referred to below* in so far as 
they relate to the part played by Mysore troops. 

In the operations against Amir Khan, an old soldier Operations 
of fortune who bad been at one time an adherent . 

of Jaswanta Bao Holkar but subsequently turned laio. 
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independent, a contingent of Mysore Horse (1,500 
strong) took part in the occupation of Seronje, his capital, 
under the command of Colonel Barry Close. Amir Khan 
fled to Indore, and with it the army broke up. 


Operations 
against the 
Pindaris, 
1816. 


Similarly, the Mysore Horse distinguished itself in the 
suppression of the Pindaris, during the period of 1812-17. 
Early in November 1816, a body of Pindaris, computed 
at about 2,500 men, under the command of one of their 
principal leaders named Buksoo, left Nimawar, in Malwa. 
Nimawar is on the Godavari opposite to Scindia’s fort at 
Hindia, and was one of the headquarter camps of the 
Pindaris. It crossed the Nerbudda, and advanced in 
a south-easterly direction by Seonee and Bamteak, 
leaving Nagpore on the right, and Chunda on the left. 
It then passad Yedalabad and Beder, and penetrated as 
far as the Krishna, plundering as it went. On reaching 
the Krishna, it turned up along the left bank for some 
distance, and then struck north towards the district of 
Nuldrug, which it entered early in January 1817. At 
this time. Major Bobert McDowall, 2nd battalion 24th 
regiment, was moving about in the Nizam’s districts of 
Beder, Naudair and Nuldrug, with a small field force 
consisting of part of his own battalion, some companies 
of the 2ud battalion 15th regiment under Captain Wil- 
liams, and a body of Mysore Silladar J^orse under 
Annajee Bao. On the 14th January, when marching 
towards the town of Omergh in Nuldrug, he received 
information to the effect that the Pindaris were in the 
neighbourhood of the village of MoorJi, about 8 miles 
towards the south-east. Leaving his camp at Omergh 
under the protection of 80 men, the Major marched 
about 9 P.M. with 325 rank and file and 1,000 Silladar 
Horse, and about 3 A.M. on the 15th he surprised the 
Pindaris in their. encampment, and dispersed them with 
considerable loss. 
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They continued their flight until evening, when they 
made a short halt, after which theyresuraed their retreat 
taking the most direct lino for tho Godavari. Their loss 
was estimated at about flOO men killed, wounded and 
taken prisoners; 800 horses, of w'hich half were very 
good, were captured, and about 200 were killed and 
wounded. Two of the chiefs, named Cawder and 
^foomdec, besides several other leaders, were wounded, 
but they were carried off by their men by being tied on 
their horses. All their bootj' was left behind, except 
what they Imd about their persons, and a largo quantity 
of arms, principally swords and spears, were abandoned. 

Tho inhabitants rose upon tho pUindcrcrs during their 
retreat and captured a number, all of whom were exe- 
cuted by order of the Nizam’s Government. 

A detachment of Mysore Horse distinguished itself in jrsbntu 
the hlahratta War of 1817-18. They took an active 'V8r,iBn-i3> 
part in the capture of Dossanah, 3.5 miles north-west of 
Dhoolia, by Lieutenant* Colonel Bobert Scot. Tho peiiah 
being taken by assault, tho garrison surrendered on 
condition of being allowed to carry away tbeir private 
property. The fall of Dossanah, which was considered a 
great strong-hold, created a great impression at the time. 

Prinsep speaks of its “gallant storm” as having contri- 
buted to the expulsion of the adherents of Trimbakji 
Danglia from the Kandcisb. 

A detachment of the Mysore Horse (400 strong) formed operations 
part of the 3rd division of the Peccan Array under 
Brigadier- General Sir John Malcolm. The detachment jsiT. 
was coinmanded by Captain Grant, Madras Cavalry, and 
took part in the combined movements against the 
Pindaris beyond the Neebudda and in the defeat of 
Holkar’s Army at Mahidpoor in November 1817. Sir Capture oE 
John Melcolm marched on the 18fch November in search 
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lower down, withdrew to the shelter of the village, where 
they awaited the arrival of the Ut and Light Brigades 
then approaching under Sir Thomas Hislop, the Com- 
mandcr-in*Chicf. On their coming up, a party of the 
Light Infantry was sent to turn the flank of the battery, 
but the demonstration was autBcicnt for the enemy 
who fled across the river leaving their guns and the 
field in the possession of the victors. The Mysore Horse, 
shortly after having taken up the pursuit entrusted to Booty 
them by the regular Cavalry, captured 20 standards, 2 
guns, \ tumbril, 7 elephants, 218 camels and a large Hom. 
quantity of very valuable property, including the jewels 
of Holkar's family. The distribution of this booty became 
the subject of much discussion afterwards and is sepa- 
rately referred to below. 

On tbo morning of the 27th December (1817), a light capture ot 
detachment (4th and 8th cavalry, two squadrons of each, buga^a”** 
four Horse artillery guns and 2,000 Mysore Horse), 
under Sir John Malcolm, marched towards Mundissoor 
and on the 31st, the %vholc of the cattle and the bazaars 
belonging to Holkar’s array was captured under the 
walls of that place by a squadron of Cavalry and the 
Mysore Horse under Captain Grant which had been sent 
on in advance. Sir Thomas Hislop, leaving the field 
hospital at Mabidpoor in charge of the '2nd battaliou 6th, 
a brigade of guns, and 200 Mysore Horse, all under 
Major Moodie of the Gth, marched on the 2dth with the 
headquarters and met tbo division from Guzerat under Sir 
William Grant Keir at Taul on the Chumbnl on the 30th. 

Both columns marched again on the Slst and en- Treaty of 
camped four miles south of Mundisoor on the 1st and 
2nd January 1818, and four days later the treaty of peace January leie 
was signed at Mundissoor by Sir John Malcolm on the 
one side as Political Agent to the Governor-General and 
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VittuI Pant Tautiah Jogh, the Minister of Holkar, on the 
other. (An independent account of this battle will be 
found in the Asiatic Journal for July 1818. See also 
Sir John Kaye’s Life of Malcolm, II.) 


Pinal 
operations 
against the 
Pindaris in 
Miihva, 
January and 
February, 
1818. 



Lieutenant-Colonel Heath, commanding at Hindia, 
having received information on the morning of the 25th 
January, 1818, to the effect that Chetbo, the Pindari 
leader, with about 1,500 men, was at Kunuode, about 
25 miles from Hindia, with the supposed intention of 
crossing the Nerbudda in order to join the Peishwa, 
marched (with a detachment, part of which was made 
up of the Mysore Silladar Horse under three Sirdars), 
and succeeded in surprising their camp that same night. 
Pavoured by the darkness, most of the Pindaris escaped, 
but they were completely dispersed. Chetoo, with about 
500 men, flew northwards, but he never recovered from 
the effects of this blow, by which he was deprived of the 
whole of his baggage, besides two elephants, 110 camels 
and 130 horses. His standards of red silk with a white 


crescent in the centre, measuring thirteen and a half 
feet by eleven and a half feet, was taken. He subse- 
quently joined Appa Sahib, and escaped to Assirghar, 
but being refused admittance into that fortress, . and 
avmg been deserted by his followers, he fled northwards, 
and turned into a forest, where he is supposed to have 
been killed by a tiger (February 1819). His son gave 
Sir John Malcolm, who stayed on in Malwa 
wi the 3rd Division (which consisted of the 3rd Light 

Colonel Enssell) to co-operate with the Grand Army from 
engal, and to carry out the instructions of the Governor- 
General regarding the settlement of that province. 


In pursuit of 
Peishwa Baji 
Eao, 1818. 


After the memorable action at 
the Peishwa Baji Eao was taken 


Sewnee, the pursuit of 
up by Brigadier-General 
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Vittul Pant Tautiah. Jogh, the Minister of Holkar, on the 
other. (An independent account of this battle will be 
found in the Asiatic Jovrnn.l for July 1818. See also 
Sir John Kaye’s Life of Malcolm, 11.) 


Final 
operations 
against the 
Pindaris in 
Miilwa, 
January and 
February, 
1818. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Heath, commanding at Hindia, 
having received information on the morning of the 25th 
January, 1818, to the effect that Chetoo, the Pindari 
leader, with about 1,500 men, was at Kunnode, about 
25 miles from Hindia, with the supposed intention of 
crossing the Nerbudda in order to join the Peishwa, 
marched (with a detachment, part of which %vas made 


up of the Mysore Silladar Horse under three Sirdars), 
and succeeded in surprising their camp that same night. 
Favoured by the darkness, most of the Pindaris escaped, 
but they were completely dispersed. Chetoo, with about 
500 men, flew northwards, but he never recovered from 
the effects of this blow, by which he was deprived of the 
whole of his baggage, besides two elephants, 110 camels 
and 130 horses. His standards of red silk with a white 
crescent in the centre, measuring thirteen and a half 
feet by eleven and a half feet, was taken. He subse- 
quently joined Appa Sahib, and escaped to Assirghar, 
but being refused admittance into that fortress, . and 
avmg been deserted by his followers, he fled northwards, 
and turned into a forest, where he is supposed to have 
een killed by a tiger (February 1819). His son gave 

Malcolm, who stayed on in Malwa 
the 3rd Division (which consisted of the 3rd Light 
Cavalry and 2 000 Mysore Horse under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Russell) to co-operate with the Grand Army from 
Bengal and to carry out the instructions of the Governor- 
General regarding the settlement of that province 


In pursuit of 
Peishwa Baji 
Rao, 1818. 


After the memorahle action at Sewnee, the pursuit of 
the Peishwa Bap Eao was taken up hy Brigadier-General 
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Dovrion wJio liatl followed him relentlessly, allowing 
him neither time to rest nor to feed liis horsc.s. The 
PeishwA readied l^hoocote, about 7 milca west of 
ARsirghnr, with 5,000 hon?e and 4,000 foot, when it was 
dclerimncd to attempt to capture him. A select detach- 
ment (among them one squadron of 7th Cavalry and 
1,000 Mysore Horse) was under orders to march when- 
ever Die moon ahould rise, hut the cnlcrpriitc was given 
up in consequence of a communication to the cflcct that 
the Pcishwa had entered into a negotiation with Sir John 
Malcolm respecting the terms of aiirmidcr. 

The Mysore Horse returned to Mysore about March 
1820, when the Madras troops were relieved in Malwa. 

As stated nlx)vc, the IxMjly captured during tlio war of 
1817-18 became the subject of violent contention. A 
brief account of the same, largely based on Colonel 
Wilson's resume of the original correspondence, is all 
that is needed here of this subject. 

Tlic Mysore Horse, under Captain James Grant of the 
5lh Cavalry, after Inking up tho pursuit left to them by 
the regular cavalry, speedily overtook the baggage, and 
captured seven elephants, and two hundred and eighteen 
camels, together with a quantity of jewels, miscnllancous 
articles, horses and money ; the total value of which w’as 
csljinatcd, by the Resident in Mysore, at about twenty- 
six lakhs of pai;udas (Rs. 91,00,000), exclusive of one 
and-a-half lakhs presented by the captors to H. H. tho 
Maharaja of Mysore. The Coinmander-in-Chief of 
Madras Bubsequcntly estimated tho value of*the whole at 
about one million pounds sterling. 

On tho 8th December 18X8, tho Madras Government, 
at tho instance of the Commander-in-Chief, requested 


Ufttjrn ot 
Sfywre 
Hone, 1^0. 


pKpQte 
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br tba 
llyiore 
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Booty claimed 
by Sir Thomas 
ilislop as 
peueral prize, 
1818 . 
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the Governor-General to canse the restiintion of the 
booty in order that it might be made part of the general 
prize fund ; and the decision of the SiipreJnc Govern- 
menl in the ease of a complaint made by Major Kobert 
iSIacDowall against the Silladars on the occasion of the 
surprise of the Pindari camp in the Nizam s countr}', on 
the 15th January 1817, v,'as cited as a precedent. 


Disniiowcd The Govcmor-Gfcncral, in liis reply, dated 2nd Janu- 
ary 1810, disallowed the claim on the following grounds, 
General. . — That tlic Mysoi'c Horsc had, like other irregular 

troops of a similar description, been allowed the privilege 
of retaining possession of property captured by them- 
selves in the field, and were in consequence of that 
privilege, excluded from participation in the general prize 
fund. That upon the occasion in question the Mysore 
Horse had been actively engaged in completing the 
destruction of Holkar’s broken array when tliey made 
the capture. 

That the case of Major MacDowall did not apply, 
inasmuch as the Pindari camp had been taken by the 
native infantry of the detachment, who, without halting 
to secure it, had pressed forward in pursuit of the enemy, 
whereas the Silladars, instead of charging the flying 
Pindaris, as ordered by the Major, remained behind, 
plundered the camp, and carried away the booty. 


Sir Thomas 
Hislop 

remonstrates 
on certain 
grounds. 


Sir Thomas Hislop, being dissatisfied with this deci- 
sion, remonstrated against it in a letter, dated 12tb 
Pebruary 1819, on the ground that the Governor-General 
in Council had no knowledge of the circumstances which 
had enabled the Mysore Horse to gain exclusive posses- 
sion of the booty ; and he proceeded to explain, that 
when the line of the enemy had been broken by the 
infantry, and afterwards put to flight by the cavalry, he, 
the Coramander-in-Chief, had sent an order for all the 
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troops to fonn ui>on the Ut Brigndo, then about to 
advance upon the enemy’s camp. That this raovciucnt, 
which had been necessary to complete the defeat in that 
part of tljo field, had prevented tho cavalry from captur- 
ing the Ixwty, which, Ijnd they not l>ecn ordered off tho 
line of pnrsmt, must have fallen into their hands. He 
went on to say that llic Mysoro Horse had not been 
engaged in tlie attack, hut only in skirmishing on the 
line of march, in assisting to guard the baggage, and in 
the pursuit ; for which reasons, he urged that the troops, 
which had borne the brunt of the fight, ought not to be 
deprived of their share of tho fruits of tho victory by 
others wdio had done eo little. 

Tho assertion that the cavalry, in quilling tho line of Tiiptr 
pursuit, had acted under orders was never satisfactorily S“ubt5ujl 
established, although it was admitted by Lord Hastings 
for the Rake of the argument. Adverting to tho relative 
positions of Sir Thomas Hislop and tho cavalry at tho 
close of tho action, it seems scarcely i>ossib)c that tho 
latter could have received any order until after they had 
abandoned the pursuit, on coming in sight of Holkar’s 
camp, presumably with the object of plunder, for they 
were not then aware that all valuable property had 
already been removed from it. The remarks of Colonel 
Blacker, himself an Officer of Cavalry, are against the 
presumption of any such order, and he was of opinion 
that the Cavalry would have been more usefully 
employed in the pursuit, than in going to tho right of the 
field where there was already more than sufficient force. 

(See Blackcr’s Mahratta War, 150 and 155). 

The Governor-General in Council, in n despatch dated Tho 
8th April 1819, informed the Madras Government that Generauii 
Sri Thomas Hislop’s appeal contained no argument Council 
tending to alter his opinion. Ho pointed out that the 

18 W. 
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matter at issue was not to be decided with reference to 
the comparative merits of the troops engaged, but in 
conformity with a certain recognized principle, which he 
had already explained, and proceeded to repeat : 

'* Our determination founded itself on usage, and clear 
equity. It has been the uniform custom to exclude the 
auxiliary cavalry from participation in the distribution of prize 
money to the regular army. This was done on the plea that 
from the nature of their services, the irregular cavalry must 
get much booty which they never could be influenced to bring 
to general account. 

“ They were, therefore, to be satisfied with such gains as 
they could collect in their desultory operations. Though there 
was this ostensible reason for the refusal to admit them as 
sharers, the arrangement was not advantageous for the 
auxiliary horse, because they were shut out from participation 
in the more important treasures taken where fortresses sur- 
rendered ; or in the donations issued to the regular troops in 
return for military stores made over to Government. That 
upon a particular occasion the plunder acquired by the auxi- 
liary horse went to an extraordinary amount, as is surmised 
to have been the case at Mahidpoor, cannot alter the terms of 
an established rule. 

* * * * 

Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Hislop informs us 
that, when the enemy were routed on the ground which they 
first occupied, thay made a show of rallying in a retired 
position where they had some artillery. The regular troops, 
as was incumbent, were led to the latter point to complete the 
enemy’s disorder and prevent their attempt at retrieving the 
day. The Mysore Horse were ordered in a different direction 
to pursue the baggage which had taken that other route ; the 
object of the order being, that by the capture of the baggage, 
including treasure, Holkar should be deprived of the means to 
make new levies, and prolong the contest. What the Silladar 
Horse effected was, as we ■ apprehend, the duty- distinctly 
committed to tbem. Is it pretended to have been held out to 
them, that if they brought their expected capture to the 
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common stock, they tihotild participate in the pcncnvl diatrihu* 
tion ? Ko such thine intimalctl : and it is obvious that they 
iTcro RUp|X>setl to l>o nctinR on the known cstaidialied terms, till 
the suspicion of their having fiotlcn nn enormous prey, excited 
the question vrhetiier llicir right could not t>o impugned." 

Another reference of n Komcxvhat similar character 
tvas made about the sanic time. Amongst the property 
capturcfl by the Silladan:, there happened to have been a 
fiword and belt l>clicved to have been worn by Holkar. 
These were presented to Sir John Malcolm by the 
Mahfirrtja Krishnn*liri]a*\Vodcyar in acknowledgment of 
the kindness and consideration with which he had treated 
the auxiliary troops. Sir Thomas Hislop took eerioos 
offence at this, and, in a minute dated 38th December 
1818, he solemnly protested against the gift, adding that 
the sword was aeuihtble trophy to bo presented to His 
Iloyal Highness the Prince Regent. Nevertheless, the 
action of His Highness was confirmed by the Governor- 
Gcncral in Council on the same grounds cs those on 
which his decision regarding theprixe had been founded, 
and an appeal preferred by Sir Thomas Hislop to the 
Court of Directors w'as unsuccessful. It is understood 
that the sword has been long preserved in the Malcolm 
family as a precious heirloom. 

The services rendered by the Mysore troops in the 
campaigns of 1817*1818 won the approbation of the 
Marquess of Hastings (Earl Moira), then Governor* 
General of India. He sent His Highness Krisbna'Buja* 
"Wodeyar III a number of letters, in one of which he 
very warmly thanked His Highness for the help ho 
had extended for “ promoting the welfare and happiness 
of the people living in the British Territory.” (Letter 
dated 19th December 1817). “Your eincerity shines,” 
he added, “ to the best advantage when I see that Your 
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Governor- 
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Highness has not only carried out the Treaty obliga- 
tions but has also gone so far as to help this Government 
with Your Troops and ammunition even beyond the limits 
of expectation.” {Ihid.) At the end of the War, Earl 
Moira wrote his final letter, dated the 27th March 1818, 
in which he complimented and thanked His Highness 
for the valuable aid he had rendered. “ I take this 
opportunity,” he wrote, “to express my pleasure at the 
distinguished services rendered by the Mysore Troops 
and on account of the zeal and sincere love shown by 
Your Highness towards this Government. And I hope 
that Your Highness has, by this time, become fully aware 
of the success achieved by your Troops along with the 
British Forces. I am also informed by the British 
officers about the valour and tactfulness which your 
Troops have shown in performing their duty which it 
gives me great pleasure to bring to Your Highness’ 
notice,” (Letter dated 27th March 1818.) 


Grant of 
Jaghirs to 
Bakshis 
Kama Eao 
and Bhima 
Eao, 14th 
October 1818. 


Bakshi Eama Rao and his mjphew Bhima Rao, who 
commanded the Mysore Horse in these Wars, were on 
14th October 1818 rewarded by His Highness the Maha- 
rajah by the grant of Jaghirs yielding annual revenues of 
Rs. 6,000 and 4,000 respectively. 


Insurrection 
at Kittoor, 
1824. 


In suppressing the insurrection at Kittoor, about 20 
miles from Dharwar, in October 1824, in which 
Mr. Thackeray, the Collector, lost his life, two contingents 
of Mysore Horse were requisitioned, both for guarding 
the frontier at Harihar and also for the reduction, of the 
place. For the latter purpose, 700 of the Mysore Horse 
joined the British and the Company’s troops at Belgaum 
under the command of Colonel Deacon. The fort was 
invested and taken, a large quantity of treasure and 
valuables (subsequently valued at over Rs. 12 Lakhs) 
falling into the hands of the captors. 
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In 1830, Scringapalatn ceased to bo a Military Station scrins^rtum 
on the reduction of the " Scringpatam Local Battalion,” Miiuary * 
the gun Carriage Manufactory being removed in June of suiion, isio. 
the same year, from it to Fort St. George. 

His Highness took a personal interest in the education Udieffor 
and well being of the inoml>er8 of the Ursu community, 
u’ho during the usurpation period, had been despoiled of community, 
their riches and reduced to poverty. His Highness 
brought tlicm together, provided for their accommodation 
and means of livelihood by settling s.ilaries ond pensions 
on them. 

His Highness paid, in October 1811, a State visit to nujiishriMi’ 
Bangalore, travelling in the company of the Hon. 

^fr. Cole, llic Besident. His Highness hold a rfuriar odoWrisiu 
at the Balacc in the Bangalore Fort on the occasion. 

The visit proved n great success, a largo nomber of 
European ladies and gentlemen having been thus given ' 

an opportunity to ofTcr their respects to him. His High- 
ness took a keen interest in the development of Bangalore 
and extended hearty support to tho scheme of making it 
the scat of a cantonment. He granted tho necessary 
lands for the purpose from time to lime os required by 
the Supreme Govoraroent. 

In the year 1820-1621, His Highness travelled through Tour tLrousii 
the State, visiting in his progress most of the FonjdariSf 
including Ashtagram, Nogar and Mndhugiri. 

One Triplicano Ramaswami Mudaliar, who had seen ConstrucUou 
service under Col. Wilks, the Resident, built for rather gcross^the 
re-built) two bridges across the Cauvery at Sivasamudram. Cauvery at 
He is said to have expended several thousands of pounds TOudrom, 
on tho work, for which he received from the British 
Government, in 1843, the title of Jdnqpa^ar Kdm Karta 
M. Gr. VOL. n. 180 
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His Highness’ 
Administra- 
tion ; misap- 
prehensions 
and 

diflerences. 


(the constructor of work useful to the people) as also an 
estate of five villages, yielding about Es. 800 annually. 
His Highness the Maharaja granted him in 1829, seven 
villages, yielding annually Es. 900, in recognition of his 
meritorious services. These bridges are no more, having 
been washed away a couple of years back by floods and 
are under reconstruction now. They were, according to 
Mr. Bowring, fine specimens of Indian workmanship^ 
being composed of hewn-stone, supported on colossal 
pillars twenty feet high, firmly fixed in the rocks of the 
river, while they were so constructed as to resist the 
force of the current during high floods, which are truly 
formidable. (See Eastern Experiences 47-48 ; also Annals 
of the Mysore Royal Family, II. 84). 


About 1814, some diflerences arose between the Hon. 
Mr. Cole, the Eesident, and His Highness the Maharaja^ 
mostly due, as they would now seem, from a misappre- 
hension of the financial position. The large b&ilances left 
by Purnaiya in the. Treasury had been, it is said, ex- 
pended, and that benefactions to temples had increased. 
There seems no ground for these suggestions. As regards 
the expenditure, the subsidy had to be paid , under the 
Treaty, regularly every month and even so adverse a 
critic as the late Mr. Lewin Bowring has openly acknow- 
ledged that His Highness had paid it scrupulously on the 
due dates. “ It does not appear,” he says, “ that he 
( is Highness) .at any time failed in paying the subsidy 
due by him to the British Government.” {Eastern Ex- 
periences, 189). During His Highness’ reign, he had to 
maintain an efficient army, which under the Treaty of 
Ssringapatam of 1799, as amended by the Supplementary 
Treaty m 1807, was obligatory om him. As -already 
stated, these forces had proved immensely useful in the 
wars m which the British were engaged between 1810 
to 18-4. (See ante). These wars meant also additional 
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cxpcndilurt', npArl from mftintcnanco charges. Next, 
there were nt lonst two years of serious distress — 181G-17 
nnd 18*23*2 1. The latter year was really a year of famine. 

The ordinary expenditure averaged about Its. 70 to 00 
lakhs per annum. The total receipts average<l a® follows 
during the decades mentioned : — 

leOl ... Hs. 77 Inkhs. 

1600-1810 ... III. eOi lakhs. 

1810-1820 ... Rk. eCi lakhs. 

1820-1830 ... Re. 7G lakhs. 

M the expenditure went up to lls. 90 lakhs, some years 
proved deficit years. Moreover, owing to low prices, the 
grain collected as the Government sharo, fetched very 
low prices. If Purnaiya spent large sums on public 
works, Bis Highness did not lag l^btod the standard 
set np by him in this connection. Between the years 
1811-12 and 1830*31, His HighnoKi* Government expend- 
ed something like 8,50,272 lakhs of Knntirai pagodas, on 
public works. This means, on nn average, about d2,511 
Kantirai pagodas. An examination of the annua) expeo- 
diiuro inenrred during these twenty years shows that on 
nn average not less than 22| lakhs of Kantirai pagodas 
was expended on them, though In some years, this expen. 
diturc appears to have mounted up to even 081 lakhs 
pagodas. 

His Highness’ well-known generosity and his interest sir Thomas 
in temples and other religions institutions appears to 
have created a misundorstandiDg in certain quarters. Mysore, 
This was wholly unfortunate as it affected political rela- 
tions as well. In 1825, the '‘misunderstanding” and 
” irritation,” as Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of 
Madras, put it in a roinuto dated 8th November 1825, on 
the part of the Hon. Mr. Cole, had reached such a stage 
that Sir Thomas deemed it necessary ** by a personal 
visit, to remove, if possible, the causes of irritation.” 

M. or. VOL. li. 180* 
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Sir Thomas arrived at Mysore on 16th September 1825 
and paid a visit to His Highness. In the Minute above 
referred to, he sets down what took place at the inter- 
view. He held that there was no substance in the 
suggestion of the Kesident that accounts had not been 
furnished by His Highness’ Government. He held that 
they “ had not been furnished from the time of Purniah, 
and because they were probably not ready.” At the 
same time, he put it to His Highness that by the fur- 
nishing of accounts, the Company’s Government would 
be enabled to know ” the true state of affairs,” which 
would put an end to “ vague reports ” and avoid “ inter- 
ference” with the affairs of His Highness’ Government. 
He also assured His Highness that any suggestions made 
by him were not intended to interfere with his Govern- 
ment. He explained that it was his wish that His 
Highness “ should be under no alarm about the security 
of the Treaty, but set his mind at rest regarding it, 
because it was not the intention of the British Govern- 
ment to alter it on any point ; that by keeping it un- 
changed, many advantages accrued to both States.” He 
suggested to His Highness that expenditure should not 
exceed the receipts ; that he should accumulate “ a 
treasure of ten or twelve lakhs of Canteroy pagdoas ” 
and that “ when this was accomplished, there would be 
room for again replacing the diminution which the 
present state of things might render it necessary to 
make m some of the departments.” At the same time, 
Sir Thomas took occasion to restore cordial relations 
between the Hon. Mr. Cole and His Highness which had 
been somewhat ruffled by the rude behaviour of one of 
the former’s servants. After reviewing the situation, Sir 
Thomas held that no case had been made out for inter- 
ference by the Company’s Government. He wrote : — 

• . orders of the Supreme Government, our super-, 

intending influence is to be exercised with caution, delicacy', 
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anti . »n<l it is puppO'tcil that tho rp.isonnblo 

intorpORtlion of our ail\*ic<?, comfimca with the disposition of 
tlie Kxcculive Administration to cultu^ato the pood opinion of 
the Cotnpan>*» Govenimcnl, will nlways J>e sufCcicnl to pre- 
vent tijc occurrence of nnv flagrant ahuse.” 

In regard to alleged ovcr-cxpcnditure for religious 
purpo«e5, after a careful examination of tlic statoraent 
prepared by the Hon. Mr. Cole, Sir Thomas held that 
there was no ground for this allegation. He wrote ; — 

“ As tho expendituro hj' the Kaiali under the heads of 
pnpodas, Itrahmans, raVira. etc., is double what It was in 
rumiah's nccount, I wislusl to have t^uggostol a considorahlo 
rctluctioTj to tlic Ilijah, but tho design was given up because 
it ttp]x‘aTr<l to tho Ilcsi<?ent ui>on further cnQuirs* that 
rumiah did not sIjow all his disbursements for these heads 
and that the wliolo was so little less than the Rajah’s 
expenditure that it was not advisable to make any nltcmtion." 

Tho Hon. Mr. Cole was, in 1827, succeeded by Mr. J. 
A. Cnsamaijorns Resident. 


In 1830, syniplonjs of certnin disturbances began to 
show' in the Kngar country. The people of this part of 
the State were rather of a turbulent lyj>c and never paid 
their dues to Government with any degree of regularity. 
The outstanding balances of revenue had accumulated to 
upwards of thirteen lakhs of rupees. Largo remissions 
to tlie extent of seven-and-a-haU laklis w’crc made in 
1828. His Highness disapproved of the.se remissions 
and displaced the Faujdar by another from head-quarters. 
The latter discovered that mucli fraud had been practised 
in the remissions, and re-imposed the claims, which 
naturally excited dissatisfaction in those affected. The 
previous Faujdar’s party, also, fearful of the consequences 
to themselves if the inquiries which Ids successor was 
pursuing should expose the corruption and malversation 


Hon Mr. Cole 
iQCCccded by 
Mr. J. A. 
Caianaijor, 
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tliey had practised during so many years, connived at the 
seditious proceedings of a pretender to the throne of 
Nagar, This man, -wdiosc real name was Sadar Malla, 
was the son of a common raiyat of Kumsi. Before the 
age of twenty, he Iiad been concerned in several robberies 
and spent two years in jail. He aftei-wards entered the 
service of a Jangama who had been priest of the last 
Nayak of Bednur and was possessed of his seal rings. 
These, on the death of the priest, Sadar Malla got hold 
of, and assuming the name of Budi Basavappa, wandered 
about the country secretly giving out that he was a 
descendant of the Nagar family. About 1812, he was 
imprisoned for some time in Kanara for robbery, and on 
release, obtained a passport bearing the seal of the Zillali 
court, in which was entered his name as he himself gave 
it, Budi Basavappa Nagar Khavind. This document was 


now exhibited as a from the East India Company 

recognizing his claims. These deceptions were effectual, 
and when the discontent to \vhich we have alluded was 
at its height, taking advantage of it to promise a full 
remission of all balances and a reduction of the assess- 
ment, he was, about April 1830, formally recognized by 
several jJatels as the sovereign of Nagar, 

In August 1830, a force in the name of Sadar Malla 
attempted to surprise the fort of ' Anantapur, but failed. 

t the same period, the raiyats in various places assembled 
m Kuta or indignation meetings. On the ground of 
hese commotions, the new Eaujdar was recalled, and 
the former Eaujdar restored. He made use of troops to 
disperse the raiyats at Hole Honnur on the 7th Decem- 
er, an se^ral were killed and wounded. But they 
ra led near Honnali and were joined by larger numbers 
from all parts wlm openly espoused the cause of the 
pre endei. The Eaujdar again attacked them with a 
^giment of horse and broke, up the assembly. Sarja 
Hanumappa Nayak, the Palegar of Tarikere, now suddenly 
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left ^fyBoro and joined the insurgents, seizing on Kal- 
droog and Knmandroog. The Faujdar of Bangalore also 
reported liis Division to be in a general state of discon- 
tent. Strong reinforcements of troops were sent to the 
disturbed districts in the Bangalore, Chitaldrug and 
Kngar Divisions ; and Hie Highness the Maharaja set 
out with a considerable force on the 13th December 
for Channaraynpatna, where it was proclaimed that the 
grievances of the raiijats would be inquired into. Inves- 
tigations were made by the Dewan for some days; 
severa) persons wore hanged, others flogged or punished 
otherwise. Jkicanwhilc there were encounters in various 
parts between the insurgents and the troops. In Janu- 
ary 1831, His Highness' camp was established at Hebbur, 
and the Dewan was despatched with troops against 
Knmandrug, while Annappa, an officer of cavalry, 
•was appointed to supersedo the Faujdar of Nagar, 
Annappa maintained an arduous conflict for several weeks 
with the insurgents, and was forced to take refuge in 
Anantapur. Here he remained till nearly starv'cd, when 
addressing his troops, ho said, “Bather than die in this 
way of starv'ation, let us go and fight and die like 
soldiers.” They responded, and sallying forth on the 
Shikarpur road, fought their ■way stoutly for fifteen miles 
to Masur in the Company's territory, whence they re- 
treated to Harihar. The operations against Kamandrug 
failed, but Kaldrug -was taken in February. British aid 
was now applied for, and a regiment started from Hari- 
har. At the same time, Lieut. Bochfort, of the Besi- 
dent’s escort, taking command of the Mysore troops, 
captured Kamandrug on the 3rd of March, the Palegars 
escaping during the assault. Hence Lieut. Bochfort 
inarched to Shiinoga, and hearing that a large body of 
insurgents had taken Honnali, he proceeded there and 
took it by assault on the 12th. He now marched west, 
and carrying several stockades, temporarily recovered 
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Causes of the 
disturbances ; 
Iiewiu 
Powring’s 
opinion. 


Nagar (or Bednur) on the 26th, and Chandragutti on the 
6th of April. Meanwhile enriched by the, plunder of 
district treasuries and other depredations, the insurgent 
leaders were joined by bodies of armed men, both horse 
and foot. Attracted by the hope of plunder, 1,500 
Kandachar peons of the Bedar caste also deserted te 
them. 

Owing to the increasing strength of the insurgents,, 
the entire Subsidiary Force was employed. One regi- 
ment had to retire from a fortified barrier at Fettepet,. 
but the British forces being concentrated at Shimoga, 
moved on the 31st of May by a circuitous route to Nagaiy 
which was finally taken on the 12th of June, and a death- 
blow given to the disturbances. By the next month, 
the majority of the raiyats had returned to their villages- 
under the protection of letters of cowl. But the leaders- 
continued at large with marauding bands, committing, 
outrages and raising distm'bances for some months 
longer. Sarja Hanumappa Nayak, the Tarikere Palegar,. 
offered a strenuous resistance, which he continued till 
1834, when he was seized and hanged. 

Mr. Lewin Bowring has remarked that these disturb- 
ances in Nagar were due in great measure to the - faulty 
system of renting out large tracts of country to the: 
highest bidder, a practice which led to great oppression 
and discontent, the renters being generally outsiders, and. 
as rapacious as they were venal. {Eastern ExperienceSy 
162). But the system had been long in vogue and was 
not unknown to other parts of the State or to Southern 
and Western India generally. It has further to be 
remarked that similar disturbances occurred at the same 
time in Kanara, the people of which part are closely 
allied to those in Nagar. In both cases, writes Mr. 
Bowring, oppressive taxation was the alleged ground for 
the discontent which prevailed, a feeling which was- 
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certainly fomented by the Tarikerc Palegar as also by 
tl)o pretender to the Najjar throne, called Biidi Bas.v 
vappa. {Ibid, IGS.) The Snpremc Government, ho^Yever, 
attributed the disturbances to alleged maladministration 
by His Highhess, and made it the cause for taking the 
power out of his hands. As Mr. BowTing has remarked, 
the action of Lord William Bcntinck, then Governor- 
General, has been questioned, for it docs not appear,” 
that His Highness '* intentionally oppressed his subjects, 
or that he even did actually fail to pay the subsidy due to 
the British Government, while it is certain that the 
people of that part of ^fysorc (i.c., Nagar) where distur- 
bances broke out were indifferently loyal and prone to 
disaffection." (Ibid, 1G2*1G3.) Mr. Bowring, indeed, 
has definitely stated his opinion that he does not consi- 
der that these disturbances were themselves “ a sufficient 
justification for depriving the Rajah of his sovereign 
power." (/6id, 190.) And if this alleged ground is taken 
away, there was none other that could, with justice, 
have been, in tlic light of the evidence available, be 
urged against him, especially in view of conditions pres- 
cribed in Articles 4 and 5 of the Subsidiary Treaty of 
1799, which alone would have justified interference for 
taking over a part or whole of the country for purposes 
of direct management by the Company’s Government. 

In the last edition of this work (I. 428), Mr. Rice, 
following what is noted in Para 37 of the Historical sum- 
mar}’ of the Mysore Administration Report for 1872-73, 
says that the Governor-General ordered the formation of 
a Committee, consisting of Major-General Hawker, Col. 
W, Jilorison, Mr. J. M. Macicod and Lieut.-Col., (after- 
wards Sir Mark) Cubhon to investigate the " origin, pro- 
gress and suppression of the recent disturbances in 
Mysore, " tliat their report showed that the misgovern- 
ment of the Maharaja had i)roduced grave and widely 


Ilesuiii])tioD 
of Administra- 
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spread discontent, that the revenues were rapidly falling 
and that maladministration was rampant in all depart- 
ments of the State, and that the Governor-General Lord 
William Bentinck, therefore, determined ujDon acting on 
the fourth and fifth articles of the Subsidiary Treaty. 
This means that the appointment of the investigating 
co mm ittee was the first step the Governor-General took 
and that their report having brought to light rampant 
mal-administration, it was as a consequence of the Beport 
that he determined upon acting on the 4th and ' 5th 
articles of the Subsidiary Treaty. The fact is quite 
otherwise. It was in October 1831, when His Highness 
the Maharaja Sri-Krishna-Baja-AVodeyar Bahadur HI 
was celebrating the Dasara in that year, that Lord 
William Bentinck wrote {vide letter quoted in General 
Memorandum on Mysore, 1888) to His Highness asking 
for the surrender of the Administration and His High- 
ness made immediate surrender. The Beport which the 
Committee appointed as aforesaid submitted to Lord 
William Bentinck is dated 12th December 1833. Soon 
afterwards Lord William Bentinck termed the assump- 
lon of Mysore as a “ distressing subject ” {vide His 
Excellency’s letter to His Highness dated 8th April 1834) . 

He ™te thus to His Highness from Ootacamand under 
that date : — 


verslion ««d,-WheB I had the pleasure of cou- 

find a short ne/T ^ Promised so soon as I could 

on tL dile! ' u?®”® “oromunioate further with jou 

Dominions. assumption of the Mysore 

to the^^esXtir^f " I confided 

lev' el IZlT --dmost unre- 

proposition to ^ 

vour interests TTn of the most vital importance to 

mfer ou to Mr r ^l^at proposition. I beg to 

for the exm’p<;<? ' '^^o leaves this place immediately 

foi the expiess purpose of conferring with you on the subject 
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" I BhouUl wish (or ixn early communication of your senti- 
ments imd I sincerely trust tliat your decision may bo such as 
will 1 m 5 most conducive to your own comforts. ” 

In his despatch of tho 14Ui April 1834, nddresed to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, Lord 
William Bentinck remarked ns follows: — 

" By tho adoption of tho arrani^cmcnts which I advocate, 
certain doubts will bo removed which I cannot help entortain- 
iiiR both as to the legality and tho justice, according to a strict 
interpretation, of tho course that has been pursued. Tho Treaty 
warrants an assumption of tho country' with a view to secure 
tljo payment of tho subsidy. The assumption was oetually 
made on account of tho Baja's misgovemmont. Tho Subsidy 
docs not appear to have l>ccn in any iinmodiato jeopardy. 
Again, tho Treaty aullioriso.s us to assume such part, or parts, 
of the Counlr>* as may bo necossarj* to render tho funds which 
wo claim cflicicnt and availahla Tho whole has been assumed, 
although a part would unquestionably Imvo sufficed for tho 
purposes specified in tho Treaty ; and with regard to tho jus- 
tieo of tho case, I cannot but think that it would have been 
more fair towards tho Baja had a more distinct and positive 
warning been given him that tho decided measure, since 
adopted, would ho put in force, if misgovemmont should bo 
found to prevail." 

Accordingly, in his letter to His Highness the Maha- 
raja dated the 14th May 1834, Lord William Bentinck 
said ; — 

" I have made a communication on the subject to tho 
authorities in England and should they sanction tho arrange- 
ment, it will immodiatoly bo carried into effect. In that case, 
tho Fouzdarios of Mnnjarabad, Mysore and Ashtagram will bo 
made over to Your Highness on tho Conditions specified by 
Mr. Casamaijor and cited in your letter to mo. Tho remain- 
der of tho Territorj' or so much of it as may suffice to satisfy 
the claims of tho Company will bo made over to the British 
Government. Intimation of tho pleasure of tho Home autho- 
rities on this head will probably bo received before the expira- 
tion of tho present year." 
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Lord William Bentinck’s successor, Lord Metcalfe, iu 
his letter dated the 5th April 1835, in reply to His High- 
ness’ reminder, wrote : — 

“ My friend, you appear to be disappointed because the 
expectation held out to you by his Lordship that the resolu- 
tion relative to the affairs of Mysore would reach this country 
from England by the close of the past year, has not been ful- 
filled ; but you will readily admit that the realization of this 
expectation depended upon circumstances wholly beyond His 
Lordship’s control. I sincerely hope, however, that your mind 
will not be kept much longer in a state of suspense, and that 
the decision of the Home authorities may be conformable with 
your inclination.” 

The Governer-General Lord Auckland, in his letter to 
His Highness, dated 28th March 1836, announced the 
decision of the authorities in England to say that it was 
thought that His Highness’ interests would be best 
served by maintaining the then undivided and beneficial 
Administration of His Highness’ Territories until such 
salutary rules and safeguards were matured and con- 
firmed in practice and would afford just ground for 
confidence to the subjects of a stable form of good Govern- 
ment. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that : — 

(1) The Administration was taken over by Lord William 
Bentinck before he received the Eeport of the Committee he 
nominated to enquire into the causes of the disturbances in 
Mysore and not afterwards ; 

(2) That on a perusal of that Committee’s report, when 
it reached him. His Excellency saw the harshness of the 
measure he had adopted in assuming the Territories of Mysore 
in entirety ; 

(3) That consequently he made immediate proposals to 
the Home authorities to set things right ; and 

(4) That the assumption was quite a temporary measure 
and intended for the time being. 
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The mnltcr Im'? been referred to ntBomc length here 
l>ccan«o it is of primary importance ns affecting thocir- 
cnmstajices of the reign and reputation of so popular and 
sagacious a sovereign ns His late Highness Srl-Krishna- 
Itnja-Wodcyar III. At any rate, it seems high time to set 
it forth in its true light, and to give no room for miscon- 
filnictmn or misunderstanding. This is the more neces- 
sary as the true facts can easily be put historically so as 
to for%'c all interests concerned and yet offend none. 

Lord William Hcnlinck, having detennined upon 
acting on tlic fourth and fifth articles of the Subsidiary 
Treaty, addressed a letter to His Highness in which after 
recounting at some length the objects of the Suhsidiarj- 
Treaty, he wenton to say: — 

“ I have in conscqucnco felt it to Iw indlsixinsablo, as 
well with reference to llio stiimlntions of Iho treaty nliovo 
quotc«.l, as from a rcfianl to tho obligation of tho protectivo 
character whicli tho ilritish Government holds lowanis tlio 
State of Mysore, to interfero for its presm’atlon, and to savo 
tho various interests at hlako from further ruin. It has sooinod 
to mo that hi onler to do this cfToctually. it will ho necessary 
to transfer tho entire administration of tho country into tho 
hands of Ilritish ofTiccrs ; and I Imvo ncconlingly determined 
to nominate two Commissioners for tho purpose, who will 
proceed imme«liatcly to Mysore. 

“I now therefore givo to your Highness this formal ami 
final notice, and I request your IIiBlmess to consider this 
letter in that light ; that is, ns tiiu notico required hy tho 
treaty to l>o given to yourllighncssof tlionioasuro determined 
ujK>n for tho assumption and management of tho Mysore 
Tcrritor>* in the case fitipulatcd. I l>cg of your Higlincss, 
therefore, to issue tho requisite onlcrs and proclamations to tho 
officers and autliorities of Jlysoro, within ton days from tho 
date when this letter may bo dolivoretl to your Highness, for 
giving effect to tho transfer of tho torritorj', and investing tho 
British Conimissionora with full authority in all departments, 
BO as to enable thorn to proceed to take charge and carry on 


Notice of 
Hcmmplion. 
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It ‘<Kin found llinl n HonnI of two CoiamipKioncrf;, 
tnJnnlly cnnulantly «li!Tt'rr<l in opinion, was nn 
njp nrv >U‘r.d.‘ipt<"d for Oio orfranir-nljon of n pro|»cr PVRicm 
f.f<; 

Arctudinfily, in April IPUl, one CoimniRMonor, Colonel 
Mim‘-<5n. v.aH np|*<Mnlrd for the whole Stale. But the 
t'Oicr t'f llcknhnl wn*i ftill tiiaiiitatnt'tl, nnd tlitis ft <lual 
r*>ntn'l ctmlmurd to rxist. 

01 lh«' two Coiinnifc^ioncrp, I»irtit.*Col. the 

»^niorof thr two, I*olonf,T<! to the Mndrftp Anny, arul wap 
she anther of n worh on the l.imhtat of India, i«howmg 
ftn jMlitnate nrrpjainlanec witli tliat complicated hiibjccl. 
Mr. C. M. Lu^hington. tlo’ Jiitnor Me!nl>er. wn*. a hrothcr 
of Stephen lltunUild Lmihinglon. the then Governor 
of Mndtft*^, He na^ ni the time the ^f^cond IhiiMie JiKlgc 
of the SmMrr Adauhit Coiift nt Madrid. Mr Kdrnund 
Smith, of the Mndenp (*ivil Service, w.ir npjKmitcd np 
their A*'»«lanl. IVevioup to hi« np|>ointnient, Mr. Smitli 
h.vn>ecn. for fome three yc.ar«. noting n<tnn Ap«iHtanl to 
the Chief Sccrrt.’ira to Governmeni ftnd n^v Hy. PerRmn 
Tmn^^^to^ to Gove ninieiu. He, however, did not «tay 
for Jong in tint for in JR’t2, Jir wan purceedrd hy Mr. 
1\ H. Sinollet, of the mine forviro. Mr. linphinglon took 
overcharge in OclnWr IH.Tl, he h^ing joined m December 
cf the Mine year hy C-ol. flnggp. Iiiiincdmlcly Mr. LurIi- 
ington lf>ok chnrgcof bin dutiep. he appointed one Von* 
kataramanaiya, wlio had l>cen pent as Dewnn to deliver 
charge of tlic State. Kext, with ft view to retrench 
^xpendiltire, Mr. Duphingtoii (1) nbolifihed the regiment 
of fiOO llnrgir Se|>oyR who hnd l>ccn orgamred since the 
davhof Puniniya, (see Coh Morrison's Notes on Mysore, 
Ko. nil. Military) ; (2) resumed nil the grants iiindc to 
rcligioup institulions with n view to examine the legality 
nf their origin ; and (Jl) did nway with the Sudder Court. 
On Col. Hriggp' arrival, however, he found he could 
not .agree willi Mr. Dushlngton in whnt he had done. 
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He reYersed Mr. Lashington’s decisions in all these 
matters. 


Whether the circumstances justified the Besumption 
of the administration of the territories hy the Supreme 
Government under Articles 4 and 5 of the Subsidiary 
Treaty need not detain us long. Lewin Bowring has, as 
mentioned above, suggested that the disturbances that 
occurred at about this time, did not justify such a 
step. Whether 'alleged “ misgovernment ” to which also 
he refers {Eastern Experiences, 190-191) was such as to 
entitle the Supreme Govei'pment to act on those Articles 
has been discussed by many''<^istinguished writers. It is 
unnecessary to go into details ^nd it ought to suffice if 
is stated ; — ' 

(1) That the subsequent Eenditiop of the State to 

Highness’ son and' heir shows that theNjase for resump 
did not rest on a secm'e basis. ■-■V'the 

(2) That the greatest authorities, including Mr. Ji. 

(afterwards Viscount) Morley of Blackburn and many othoP^ 
were for the Eendition shows at least the prima facie cas® 
against the assumption that the resumption ordered by Bor|- 
William Bentinck could be justified. fe 

(3) That even Lord William Bentinck subsequently^ 
thought that the step taken by him was not altogether? 
justified. 

(4) That the subsequent correspondence shows that His 
Highness’ position was not, as Sovereign, altered and that the 
administration was still only conducted in his name and on 
the basis that the Eendition would be inevitable. 


“ In fact,” as Mr. Lewin Bowring writes, “ the 
sovereign rights of the Baja were on all occasions acknov’^''^ 
leged, and the treaties with him at all times enforc 
even at considerable inconvenience to both Mysore 
British territory, as regards judicial procedure ” {Easte. i 
Experiences, 204.) More than this, in a Minute ‘date. . 
14th April 1834, the Governor- General (Lord Willi: ' 
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Bcntincki rsiMsl this question in a direct manner and 
It lh »4 

" Ha* tJie Cojninny** Govemmenl llio tnnnfiKo* 

n',<'nt ef thn My»^5re eoimlryot^ It* own account or i* that 
c*u?ttr>' ttill Tnsna{;r«l for nnd on Iw'lmUof the Itijal)? N Iho 
Tmty of Mysore virtually eaticencd ori'<it**vin 
In full forr^i? TIjo answer tnunt undotihtcilly Iw that the 
fnanar’'-*n<'nt ha* Iforn atsutned for and on lichaU of llie lUjah 
un i that the Treaty it «!iU in force.’* 

Jle held, in the fame Minute, that there Imd Ijccn 
no "final ntsumiition of the Mysore country" and 
that the fttsunipljon made l»y the Company wa.* pome* 
th}n,%’ ver>* difTerrnl from l)jo fin.al fl**«mptjon " wJudi 
would ahro^tc the Trc.aty. (See Para 4 of the Minute 
quot<Ht ; nUa Para tt.) 

^ .\nd (6) th*t the rrsurnpllon lt*elf na*. fn^m tho time it 
"“AS filren efTect in, partfal and even tho Adrnfni*tnHon wn* 
'ri'CtAl to li*' enf»d:Kl<*«l on Indian line*. Tlie fart that tin* 
^‘ectinn not. later, strictly adheml to, w.i* duo to cir. 
tt'islanee* Ufwnn<rtr«l wjtli Iho RUrj?^! eau^e of the resunip- 
*Jin I'«>c!f. 

^ Tlie Court of Director* theniaelvos m iheir Despatch 
latal •iJiih Scptenilier 1835, n*fcmnK to the measures 
Jtken to pacify the country after the dislurhances of 
1H31, ncl:nowU*«!pe<l that they, ns much as the Governor- 
General, only contemplated llic continuanco of tlio 
ae*.mnplion of the administration of the country till the 
object of rsfahlishinf: fwmwnent ffoorl povornment m it 
liad been nccompllshotl. (Sco Despatcli dated 25l}j Sep- 
tember 1835, Para 20.) Tlic Goveninicnt of India ro far 
rccoffnir^cd tho Rovcrcignly of K^i8lma-llnja-^Vodcya^ III 
that they rcfuKcd to alienate any land on rent-free tenure 
irithout hh consent duly obtained. (Sco Letter from 
ficcretaiy to Government of India, Pol. Department, to 
the Commifisioncr in Mysore, dated 28th November 
1830.) 
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Lord Willinm 
Bentinck’s 
visit to 
Mysore, 
March IG, 
183‘J. 


Lord William Bentinck, on receipt of the Eeport of 
the Committee appointed by him for enquiring into the 
origin of the disturbances in the Nagar District, came to 
Mysore {.via Nilgiris) with a view to acquaint himself 
with the exact position there. He arrived at Mysore on 
March 16, 1834, and stayed for a short time in the 
Bungalow on the Chamundi Hill in Mysore City. He 
had interviews with His Highness, as the result of which 
he eventually made two important proposals to the Court 
of Directors : — (1) that only half the territory should be 
administered by the British Commission for securing the 
subsidy, and (2) that not more than four European offi- 
cers should be appointed under the Commission for carry- 
ing on the administration as. the Indian Agency should 
be retained so that the ultimate reversion of the adminis- 
tration to His Highness may not be attended with diffi- 
culties. There is reason to believe that Lord William 
was convinced that the disturbances had nothing to do 
with His Highness’ rule over his Dominions. As a 
matter of fact, the Committee’s searching investigation 
attributed them to the want of adequate care in the 
exercise of his powers by the Eesident. The Bengal 
Chronicle, a Calcutta newspaper of the time, styled it 
“ mismanagement on the part of the ex-Eesident,” (the 
Hon. Mr. A. H. Cole), who, it said, was guided by “non- 
interference or anti-subsidiary theories.’’ It seems clear 
from the Eeport of the Committee that His Highness 
did not receive that amount of friendly co-operation and 
counsel that the Subsidiary Treaty itself (in Article 
14) prescribed and which had always been steadily kept 
in view by successive Eesidents at His Highness’ Court 
and given effect to by them in a manner which conduced 
to the benefit of both the contracting parties. It is 
greatly to be feared that Mr. Cole, good, able and experi- 
enced as he was, failed to realise the true character of his 
duties and was guided less by considerations of prudence 
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than by tlie authority and power which he supposed he 
possessed by virtue of }ns position. The Bcntinck Com- 
mittee, composed of some of the ablest officers, Civil and 
Jfilifarj', of the timcfoiind in fact that “the disturbances 
that had occurred were greatly attributable to tlie with- 
drawal of the advice of the British Resident.” The Hon. 
Mr. Colo was virtually declared to have failed in his 
priraarj’ duty. This finding made such a deep impres- 
sion on Lord William Bcntinck that he ever felt a pang 
over what he had hastily done in the case of His High- 
ness. Ho went so far as to put on record the expression 
of his sorrow for what he had done under a grievous 
misapprehension of facts. He acknowledged also that 
the “severe" nltiinalnm he sent to His Highness was 
the result of “ the exaggerated representations of the 
Madras Government ” to which the superintendence of 
Mysore was then entrusted. Indeed, Lord William 
Bcntinck not only expressed doubts about the legality of 
his assumption of administration, but also repented of 
what ho had done, and spoke after his return to England, 
of this act as the only one throughout his whole career 
the retrospect of which disturbed his conscience I In 
later times, partizan WTitcrs tried to justify the assump- 
tion on different grounds, every one of which can, %vith- 
out fear of contradiction to-day, be said to be wholly 
devoid of reason. It is now acknowledged that the sub- 
sidy was never in danger; that the Supreme Govern- 
ment acted hastily; that the excuse of subsidy failing, 
the pica of mis-govemment was set up, although such a 
contingency w’as not referred to in the Subsidiary Treaty 
itself, on which the action taken was actually based ; then 
the story of an alleged and promised “bequest” was 
started ; this, again, being denied, the Dalhousian maxim 
of “ lapse ” was next thought of; this led in turn to the 
denial of the Sovereign right of Adoption ; which finally 
ended in the open, but unjust, suggestion of “ annexation ” 
if. Gr. VOL. II. 181* 
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in the alleged interests of the subjects! Thus one 
error led to another and threatened eventually the 
very existence of the State, for no valid reason whatso- 
ever. But His Highness proved equal to the occasion 
and supported as he was by firm British friends and 
well-wishers, he never ceased to hope and to believe that 
the Government of his country would some day be 
restored to his hands. (See below under Story of the 
Beuersion.) 

With this we enter on the third part of the reign of 
Krishna-Eaja-Wodeyar III (1831-1868). One of the 
first acts done by them, the Commissioners, was to deter- 
mine their position under the Treaties governing the 
relations between Mysore and the Company’s Govern- 
ment. In a letter, dated 21st February 1832, Colonel 
Briggs, the Senior Commissioner, intimated to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Madras that under the 
■Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 and the Supplementary Treaty 
of 1807 explanatory of the third Article of the same, 
that (1) the only pecuniary demand to which His High- 
ness was subject to was the payment, under Article 2 of 
the Treaty, of seven lakhs of pagodas in twelve equal 
monthly instalments and that (2) under Article 5 of the 
Subsidiary Treaty the Company’s Government were 
bound, so long as they remained in charge of His 
Highness’ territories, to render to His Highness a true and 
faithful account of the Bevenue (and produce) of the 
Territories so assumed and (3) that the Company’s 
Government were bound to pay to His Highness from 
the territorial revenue not less than the sum of “ one 
lac of Star Pagodas, together with one-fifth part of the 
net revenues of the whole territories, the remaining fom’- 
fifths being made available under the 5th Article for the 
expenses of war or preparations for hostilities by either 
of the contracting powers. But as this latter clause had 
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been abrogated by the Supplementary Treaty of 1807 
and commuted by it for the maintenance of 4,000 horse, 
the revenues of the State though under the management 
of the Commission, were “ not liable to any other pecu- 
niarj' demand beyond the annual subsidy of seven lacs of 
star pagodas.” Col. Briggs, at the same time, pointed 
out that the public debt of His Highness’ Government 
■was to be met from the public revenues and not charge- 
able to what was payable to him for his own personal 
expenses which were to bo considered in the light of a 
sum chargeable on the Civil List which he was in every 
case entitled to receive in full, as his private income, it 
being left to him to regulate his expenses according to 
his means, his convenience and his pleasure. He also 
suggested that early steps should be taken to pay off the 
troops and public establishments and to reduce the estab- 
lishments, which he said, ” though not greater than in 
the time of Pumiah, seems to exceed much what the 
country will now bear." 

Three months later, in !May 1832, the Commission 
introduced various reforms both •nith a view to reduce 
expenditure and to give effect to the objects with which 
the Commission "n’as appointed : — 

(1) The Dewan in charge, one Venkataramanaiya, was 
called upon to tender his resignation, and to submit an account 
of all receipts and disbursemonts, mado under his authority. 
In his place, Bilbu Rao, who had been previously Bowan, was 
recalled and ro-appointed. His establishment was divided into 
two Departments (Duftersl'witfa 43 clerks and 10 munshis. 

(2) Moniri Rao, the sondn-law of the lato Dow’an, who 
was in charge of Forj’ad Cutchorry, was removed from that 
place and Lvll Singh was appointed in his place. This person 
had seen service in the country since the days of Marquess 
Cornwallis, whoso army he had accompanied and had subse- 
quently sen’cd in the British establishment both as a soldier 
and as an Agent in a political capacity. 


Refoms 
introdneed by 
the British 
CommiBsion, 
May 1832. 
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in the alleged interests of the subjects ! Thus one 
error led to another and threatened eventually the 
very existence of the State, for no valid reason whatso- 
ever. But His Highness proved equal to the occasion 
and supported as he was by firm British friends and 
well-wishers, he never ceased to hope and to believe that 
the Government of his country would some day be 
restored to his hands. (See below under Storij of the 
Beoersion.) 

With this we enter on the third part of the reign of 
Krishna-Eaja-Wodeyar III (1831-1868). One of the 
first acts done by them, the Commissioners, was to deter- 
mine their position under the Treaties governing the 
relations between Mysore and the Company’s Govern- 
ment. In a letter, dated 21st February 1832, Colonel 
Briggs, the Senior Commissioner, intimated to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Madras that under the 
Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 and the Supplementary Treaty 
of 1807 explanatory of the third Article of the same, 
that (1) the only pecuniary demand to which His High- 
ness was subject to was the payment, under Article 2 of 
the Treaty, of seven lakhs of pagodas in twelve equal 
monthly instalments and that (2) under Article 6 of the 
Subsidiary Treaty the Company’s Government were 
bound, so long as they remained in charge of His 
Highness territories, to render to His Highness a true and 
faithful account of the Revenue (and produce) of the 
Territories so assumed and (3) that the Company’s 
Government were bound to pay to His Highness from 
the territorial revenue not less than the sum of “ one 
lac of Star Pagodas, together with one-fifth part of the 
net revenues of the whole territories, the remaining fom*- 
fifths being made available under the 5th Article for the 
expenses of war or preparations for hostilities by either 
of the contracting powers. But as this latter clause had 
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by the Supplementary Treaty of 1807 
nnd cormmitctl by it for the maintenance of *1,000 horse, 
the revenues of the Slnlo though under the management 
of the Commission, were "not liable to any other i>ccu- 
niary demand Wyond the annual fubsidy of seven lacs of 
star leigodas.’* Col. llriggB, At the same time, jiointcd 
out that the public debt of llin Highness* Government 
svas to t>e met from the public revenues and not charge- 
nh!c to what was payable to him /or his own porsorml 
cxiicnpes which were to lx‘ considered in the light of n 
KUin chargeable on the Civil List which he was m everj* 

CAM* cnlitlcil to receive in full, as Iiis private income, it 
Wing left to him to rcgtilntc his expenses according to 
his means, his convenience and his pleasure. He also 
Ruggostcil that early steps fhould be taken to pay off the 
troops and public establishments and to reduce the estab- 
lishments, which he faid, " though not greater than in 
the time of Vumiah, Bcems to exceed much what the 
country’ will now Ix'ar." 

Three inonths later, in May 1832, the Commipsion iwomi 
inlrwliiccd s’arions refonns Iwlh with a view to reduce 
cxiwndituro and to give efTect to tlic objects with which 
the Commission was appointed:— 

(J) Tlio Dewan Jo charge, one Vciikntammnnniyn, wn* 
callcxl upon to tender his resignation, and to submit an account 
of all receipts and disbursements, mndo under bis authority. 

In Ids place, l3Abu Kao, who had Wen previously Dowan, was 
rccallwl and ro*api>ointcd. Ills cstahlislimcnt wan divided into 
two Departments (Dufters) with 43 clerks and 10 munslds. 

(2) Morilri Kao, the son-in-Inw* of Ibo late Dowan, who 
was in charge of Feryad Cutcherr>’, was removed from that 
place and Lall Singh was appointed in Ids place. This jxirson 
ljn<l Been servico in the countrj' sinco the days of Marquess 
Cornwallis, wijoso army lie had accompaniwl and Imd subse- 
quently sen’cd in the British establishment both ns a soldier 
and as an Agent in a political capacity. 
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(3) A Court of Huzur Adalat was established to which 
Earn Eaz, a man of talent and learning, was appointed Chief 
Judge. A proclamation was, at the same time, issued notify- 
ing the establishment of this Court throughout the State. 
Earn Eaz, however, did not long serve in this high office. He 
died in the year 1833 and was succeeded by Seshagiri Eao, a 
much respected Indian gentleman who had been formerly 
Dewan of Cochin, 

(4) At the same time, circulars were issued to the Amils 
and Fouzdars detailing their respective duties as officers of 
justice. 

(5) Another proclamation was issued calling the attention 
of aU classes to the continuance of the orders of 1826 in regard 
to the levy of stamp duties which were retained as a just mode 
of meeting the cost of administering justice. 

(6) Steps were, at the same time, taken to get the Sup- 
reme Government to sanction the expenditure involved in 
maintaining the Huzur Adalat. 

(7) The office of Treasurer was ordered to be held by 
Kuppannah, brother-in-law of Purnaiya, on his furnishing 
security for two lakhs of pagodas, 

(8) Prom the savings of the Dewan’ s Cutcherry, a Huzur 
Cutcherry was brought into existence, to work directly under 
the British Commission, 

(9) Steps were also taken to draw up distinctly the rela- 
tive duties of all the departments in order that memoranda 
bearing on them may be furnished to their respective heads for 
their guidance and to the District Officers requiring them to 
address all letters on subjects connected with the respective 
Departments. 

(10) All accounts were also ordered to be kept by aU 
Departments so as to correspond with the European months 
in order to facilitate the business of the Commission. 

The aim and object of the Commission in introducing 
these reforms was to make everyone to look to them for 
orders and not to the Dewan, who was made primarily 
responsible for financial matters. Further, through the 
new Huzur Cutcherry, the Commission sought to obtain 
that sort of information which could not be acquired in 
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ftny Mlicr v^^\' nnt^ fcr prltin^j n correct in*i5Kht into 
th** pn*t anil prrscnl conrlilion of llic finances of the 
«Nianlr}'. *3’he CojjjjnKison, in rffecl, fts Hcsircfl by 
the fio\rmor‘G*'nrnl, ll>c j»1acc for the time In'in;; 
of the Knlrr of the country ftntl made thcm*wlvcs the 
f^ru* fjv‘-:n a^hieh all onkrs emanated, the Pewan Iwmjj 
fo the jx^ijtien of a mere Departmental head 
chaf;:rd uuh the duty of confining: hin ntlention '* Plriclly 
to nts^-flsonn iK'lonj^inj: to the Tmance Department, to 
the fonnalmn of nnnnal or other nettlejnents and to the 
of onlerii totheofheenk in nnmnhate atiltorihna* 
to him.*’ Any aid the Deavan n^pnred in the div 
charge of his particular dtitiCR, he wa*. to ohtasn through 
■ontten memoranda addrrs*^ to the Commission, 
thr«u;:h their f^ecretara*, who the requiMte onlcw. 

if necessary, to the Department roncemed to fimnsli Jti 
Rfcsiktence. The Commis-amn wen* thus dctenmnrd not 
to transfer to any other lunds any meamneof resj>onsihi» 
Illy iliat l<'lo:5;;r<! stalely to them «a n IhnrO. Kneh 
Department was oe«ror\linf:ly to receive onirns from the 
Hoard only ihmuyh iu Hecrtlary and to issue tliem m 
the name of llie Commission, nil private commumrationR 
l»cin{; *' «lrrmf!ly dif«countenance<!.*' (Pee Minute of Pro* 
ceedmgfi of the Doanl of C^ornmnvMonrrH for (ho Govern* 
incnl of Mysore, dated 1 ttli Mny 1B32.) 

Afi rej'anls the Hnr.ur Adnial, it was intended IoIhj the 
Supremo Court of .Tiihlice nt (lie capital. Us formation 
ha/1 Ix'cn nrqjed by the Oovcrnor^Gcneml on 27lh I'cb* 
nmra* IBJIl and communicated in n Minute dated 2 Uh 
Ajiril 1631. It was eartentinlly baRC<l on the hyRtom 
brought into force l>y Pumaiya, agreeably to tlie in- 
glructions of the Governor-General, in this )>chalf, lliough 
a regular Cotie lm«ed on that evolved — in the light of 
the l>cst Hindu nuagc— hy Klphinatone, as hoIc Commis- 
sioner for the Hatara Slate, was also introiluccd for 


Tl.»> Huxar 
AdlUt! «U 
oHpiti atij 
jiowtr*. 
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facilitating judicial administration on definite lines. 
Under this system five Courts were recognized : — The 
Village Court, the Cotwal’s Court, the District or 
Amildar’s Court, the Douzdari or Provincial Court, and, 
the Huzur or Supreme Court. These Courts exercised, 
both Civil and Criminal powers. The defects observed 
in Purnaiya’s system, on the criminal side, were rectified. 
The systems prescribed bj^ the Madras Code of 1816 and. 
by the Satara rules, were judiciously combined for the 
purpose of Mysore, and these together with what was. 
found to be best in the practice of the country were 
utilized for the drawing up of a Code for Mysore for the 
guidance of these Courts. (Ibid). 

At the same time, reductions in the military garrisons, 
throughout the country were contemplated ; the reorga-- 
nization of the Barr (or infantrjO Department was also 
kept in view, a report on this and the Sawar, Anche 
(Post) and Kandachar departments being called for from 
Colonel Conway, who was in charge of them. {Ibid). 

These reforms were given effect to without delay and 
the new system came into force from about the beginning 
of June 1832. (For further information, See Volume XF, 
Chapter I, of this work.) 

Immediately Dewan Venkataramanaiya was removed 
and Babu Rao took over charge, the Commission first 
initiated a movement to pacify the country, which had 
become somewhat unsettled owing to the disturbances 
in Nagar. The Bt. Hon. Mr. S. B. Lushington, the 
then Governor of Madras, had arrived at Mysore and 
had taken up his residence at Yelwal, near Mysore. 
Though the disturbed area had been divided into 12: 
military departments and no fewer than 600 cavah’y and 
1,200 regular infantry, besides irregulars, had been dis- 
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tribnt<?<3 in the Foveral garrisons, the objective aimed at, 
fir., tlic apprehension of those who were disturbing the 
peace of tile connin’, had not so fat been effected. 
Martial law prevailed in the area, the killcdars and 
ofliccrs commanding detachments acting on their own 
information and often making calamitous mistakes ns to 
persons and property. Colonel Briggs mooted with Mr. 
C. M. Lushington, the Junior Commissioner, and Mr. 
Casamaijor, the Itosident, the subject of an amnesty to 
the principal chieftains involved in the disturbances. 
As this was not agreed to by them, he. in consultation 
with Major-General Hawker and others acquainted with 
the affairs in the State, suggested to the Rt. Hon. the 
Governor that a Proclamation should be promulgated in 
Nngar to end the disturbed state of afiairs. This was 
agreed to and was publicly notified with the announce- 
ment that, if after its promulgation, any persons should 
molest the inhabitants, or plunder the countrj’, they 
would bo apprehended and tried and, on duo conviction, 
be punished with the utmost severity of the law. This 
practically ended the disturbances, those concerned in 
them, except a few ringleaders, including the Pulcgars 
of Tarikcrc, wlio demanded impo.ssib)c terms, returned to 
their homes and renewed their domestic occupations. 
Col. Briggs' Proclamation, however, was later diso^Tied 
by the Rt. Hon. the Governor, who issued another Pro- 
clamation, describing the Polcgar chiefs as common 
robbers for the seizure of whom ho proposed that rewards 
should be offered " and “ rccomraendcd that the inhabit- 
ants should bo encouraged to employ fire-arms and other 
weapons to protect themselves from the Polegars.’’ 
Subsequently, however. Col. Briggs was permitted to 
proceed in person to Nagnr to secure the submission 
of the Palcgars and to pacify the country. This ho 
was able to do, not without some trouble, by adopting 
a conciliatory method. First, he suspended Annappa 
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from office and made it known throughout the coimtry 
that he was so suspended because he had attacked one of 
the Palegars without authority. This had a good effect. 
Next, by restoring the pensions to which the Palegars of 
Tarikere were entitled, he won them over to allegiance. 
The rest of the people then dispersed to their homes. 
Thus, without shedding “ a drop of blood,” peace was 
restored with the aid almost exclusively of the inhabit- 
ants of the disturbed area itself. (See Minute of Senior 
Commissioner, dated (Dhitaldrug, August 4, 1832.) At 
the same time, Budi Basavappa, who had escaped, made 
overtures to voluntarily surrender himself if he was 
recognized as the Palegar of Nagar. But Col. Briggs, 
convinced of his being altogether an imposter and “ not 
being a member of the House of Nagar Polegars,” refused 
to hold out any such promise. At the same time, he 
was still so extremely influential, that he was being 
helped with men and money by his agents. To counter- 
act his evil influence, “ secret measures ” were taken to 
effect his capture. 

Meanwhile the serious differences of opinion that had 
arisen between the senior and junior Commissioners 
reached the Governor-General. To such an extent, 
indeed, had this disagreement proceeded that Col. Briggs 
had expressed his earnest desire to be relieved from the 
position of Senior Commissioner. He had also suggested 
that the existing constitution of the Commission should 
be modified and that the entire authority should be 
vested in a single Commissioner, disclaiming at the same 
time all wish “ of- being himself nominated to such an 
office. ’ Though. Lord William Bentinck did not agree 
to the suggestion, he directed the transfer of Colonel 
Briggs as Besident at Nagpur. His Lordship, in accept- 
ing his resignation, remarked that ” it was no more than 
an act of justice, to that officer to record his sense of the 
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energy, activity and zea! whicli he 1ms displayed in the 
discharge of the duties of Senior Commissioner. So far 
as his Lordship is able to judge, tho exertions of Lieut.- 
Col. Briggs have been Judiciously directed and his suc- 
cessful efforts in restoring tranquility to tho province of 
Nnggar (Xngar) entitle him to great commendation.” 
(Sec letter from W. H. Sfacnoghten, Secretary to the 
Governor-General, to tlic Commissioners for tho Affairs 
of Mysore, dated 13th Novcmber.1832). 

Before we take leave of General Briggs, it has to bo 
remarked that he had a vigorous personality and tho 
bearing of a true soldier. He was remarkably assi- 
duous and brought to his task both freshness and since- 
rity. By close application to the duties of his office, 
he was able to discern and unmask the real state of 
affairs. He found the several mis-statements wliich lind 
crept into ofilcial reports and had helped to give birth to 
the annoyances to which His Highness had been 
subjected. He confirmed all the grants and charitable 
endomnents conferred by His Highness, as they had been, 
in his opinion, made on valid grounds. Col. Briggs 
entirely agreed in this particular matter — on which had 
been built up a wholly baseless charge against His High- 
ness’ administration — with the finding of Sir Thomas 
Munro in 1825. (See atite.) His Highness remembered 
his eminent sendees to the State and his personal goodwill 
towards him for many years after his departure from the 
State. Col. Briggs rose to be Major-General and even- 
tually became a Member of the Court of Proprietors of 
the East India Company, in which capacity, lie offered a 
stout opposition to Lord Balkousio’s policy of annexation. 
He is now best romembered as the translator of Ferishta’s 
famous Persian history. He w’as elected a Fellow 
of the Boyal Society and took a prominent part in the 
restoration of tho administration of the State in 1805-7, 
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forming one of the deputation to the then Secretary of 
State for India led by Sir Henry Eawlinson. He died in 
1875, his Memoj'ies being published by Major Evans 
Bell in 1886. 


Li etit.-Col. 

W. Morison, 
C. B., 

sncceeds him. 


Beform of 
Administra- 
tion ordered 
by Lord 
William 
Bentinok, 
14lh April 
1834. 


Col. Briggs’ place was taken by J. M. Macleod, the 
Junior Commissioner, until the arrival of Lieut.-Col. 
W. Morison, C. B., when he was directed to revert to his 
previous position of Junior Commissioner. (Ibid). In 
April 1834, Col. Briggs’ suggestion of a single Commis- 
sioner was adopted and given effect to. Col. Morison 
being nominated to the post. He continued in that 
office till about June 1834, when he left for. Calcutta. 
An account of the administration of the country as it was 
conducted during his time will be found in Volume IV, 
Chapter I, of this work. A few salient points, however, 
may be noted here. A number of changes were intro- 
duced in the Administration in accordance with the 
instructions of the Governor-General conveyed to the 
Commissioners in a letter dated 14th April 1834. Agree- 
ably to these instructions, four European Superintend- 
ents superseded the four Indian Fouzdars. They were 
ordered to conduct the revenue, magisterial and certain 
judicial duties of the country including the custody of the 
judicial records. They were also to superintend every 
Department of Civil Government within certain limits. 
While exceedingly unwilling to introduce unnecessary 
changes in the system of Government hitherto followed, 
it was deemed necessary to order certain improvements 
in the administration of Civil and Criminal justice. The 
Superintendents were to respect all ancient usages and 
institutions of the country, especially those of a religious 
nature. The Amils were to exercise Police but no magis- 
terial pow’ers. Village watchmen were to be continued 
to report all serious offences to the Amils. The Superin- 
tendents "were to be vested with the power of superintend- 
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onco nvcr nil mnltcrs Civil and Criminal, nil matters of 
difljcnity l>oinf< referred to the Commissioner. Coqwml 
pimishincnt was on no ncconnl to be inflicted. Death 
licntcnco was to l>c restricted to mtirdor, plunder on the 
frontier nnd to fjnng robbers. Col. Briggs' system of 
(ndimnistering) civil justice had given powers to Patels 
in judicj.-il limiters. 'Phis wns onlcre<J to l>o done away 
with ns '* mischievous," ns I'-itels were usually renters of 
Vill.sgers. Apj>calfi from Ainils were to bo hc.ard by 
Principal Sudder MunsifTs, one or two of whom were to 
l>o nttnelwl to each Sujicrintendcnt'fi jurisdiction. Their 
monclaTy* jurisdictions were also fixed and regular rules 
drawn up for the conduct of their business. 

In regard to revenue administration, the Superinten- 
dents in their revenue capacity were to revise the whole 
of the c.xisting Rjistem of settlement nnd subject to the 
orders of the Commifisioncr, they were to see that the 
Amils prolcctc<l the rights of c.ich roir/of. To achieve 
this object, they were to control the Amils in tlicir 
respective juri«Hctions, cheek* all collections and disburse- 
ments nnd investigate nil complaints preferred against 
them or their stiliordinatcs. Tho renting system was to 
be gradually discontinued ; opportunity was to be taken 
to convert pajunents in kind to n money rent, especially 
on drj* lands; assessments were to be collected in instal- 
ments nt harvest time and receipts given to rai^ols; 
various returns were to be called for to shosv demand, 
cailcctions and balances due ; repairs to tanks were to be 
carried out to avoid /nil in tho revenue; nnd nn investiga- 
tion into Inam lands was to lie carried out as also into 
arrears of land revenue due. Tho Superintendents were 
also to licar complaints once a w'cek. The general policy 
to be observed in carrying out these refonns was laid 
douTi to be not only that the ** Native forms should 
be presen'od but that Native Agency should be adhered 
to as much as practicable." The Commissioner was to 
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assimilate liis position to tliat o£ tlie Board, of Eevenne 
at the Presidency in regard, to Revenue matters, and 
was to be aided by the European Superintendents and 
the Officers of the Dewan’s Cutcherry. After the new 
system came into active operation, the services of the 
Dew'an were to be dispensed with. 


Boforrns 
(ipproTod by 
the Court of 
Directors, 
S-filh Septem- 
l).;r 


The Court of Directors, in their Despatch dated the 
25th September 1835, approved of the Governor-General’s 
decision to appoint a sole Commissioner and four Euro- 
pean Assistants as Superintendents to attend to the 
details of the internal Government. They insisted on 
the efficient superintendence of the work of the Amils* 
They also suggested that the Commissioner should be 
instructed to afford “ security to the cultivators against 
future exaction.” They recommended in particular that 
Pattas or leases should be granted to the cultivators at 
moderate rates, and through such leases to fix the 
demand upon the raiyat for a period of years. This, 
they remarked, would enable the Supreme Government 
‘‘to attain the ends for which they assumed the Govern- 
ment of the Mysore country.” (Directors’ Despatch dated 
25th September 1835, para 29.) They also approved of 
the provisions made by the Governor-General for the due 
administration of justice through the new tribunals 
established by him. At the same time, they did not 
agree that the levy of an institution fee in the case ’ of 
suits of more than Rs. 10 and on appeals was equitable. 
” We arc aware,” they wrote, “ that the fee is intended 
to check litigation, and not to levy a tax for the benefit 
of the State ; but its imposition is contrary to all just 
principle, and the attempt to check litigation may in 
reality operate to prevent an injured party from obtain- 
ing redress for a ^STong. We therefore wish you to 
reconsider the mode of preventing improper litigation.” 
Ohid, Para G3.) 
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The instnictions of the Governor-General to the 
Madras Government on the ORSumption of the adminis- 
tration had been to the effect that “ the agency under 
the Coinmifisioncrfi should be exclusively native ; indeed, 
that the existing native institutions should be carefully 
maintained." These views were confirmed by the Court 
of Directors in their letter above quoted (dated 25th 
September 1835), in which they stated that they were 
"desirous of adhering, as far as can be done, to the native 
UFage, and not to intro<l«ce a system which cannot be 
worked licrcafter by native agency." 

Lord \ViUiam Bcntinck also settled that the one-fifth 
of the revenues to wliich His Highness was entitled 
under the Subsidiary Treaty, was to be the sum so 
arrived at " after all the charges of the administration 
of the country shall have been defrayed." (See his 
Minute dated Mth April 1834.) It was specifically 
stated that as the Treaty was not abrogated by the 
assumption of the ndrrtinlstration, the Company’s Gov- 
ernment was entitled " under all the circumstances to 
the stipulated Subsidy wliich being a distinct alienation 
might fairly be excluded from any calculation of the 
revenues of Mysore." (Lord William Bentinck's Despatch 
dated 24th April 1834, para 9.) 

Col. Conway drew up his report on the organization of 
the Military forces on 22nd April 1833 and forwarded it 
to Government. Though in reviewing it, Col. Morison 
expressed certain differences of opinion; he entirely agi-eed 
with him in thinking that there had been deterioration 
in the character of the Silladars, which ho set down to 
the evil example of the Buckshee, who was in charge of 
them. Col. Morison recommended that the whole of the 
Silladars (3,500) should be kept up on the existing foot- 
ing. He agreed that one Buckshee was quite capable, as 
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at present, of managing it and that even if finances pei 
mitted it, no European officer need he appointed for it 
ordinaiy management. “ In the event ef war beyond th 
frontier,” he said, “ an European commandant, aided b; 
one staff officer, would be requisite.” Any such appoint 
ment of an European officer during ordinary times would 
he was persuaded, onl}^ mean “ a divided authority ” end 
ing in discontent among the troops. But he recommendet 
that there should be a Military Assistant to the Commis 
sioner, who should be allowed to attend to all detail 
“ arising out of communications received from the Buck- 
shee and to inspect all the remount horses brought bj 
the men.” He was, however, to have no military autho- 
rity but only to act as Assistant to the Commissioner in 
the Military matters. (See for further details Morison’s 
Notes on Mysore, Nos. 39 and 40.) 

In 1834, Casamaijor, was transferred as Besident at 
Travancore, his place at Mysore being taken in June of 
that year by Col. J. S. Eraser, who also held the posts 
of Commissioner and Military Commandant of Coorg. 
In 1836, he succeeded Casamaijor at Travancore, being 
in turn succeeded in Mysore by Col. R. D. Stokes. Both 
these won the esteem and friendship of His Highness the 
Maharaja and did much to soften the acerbities of the 
situation. 

Meanwhile in June 1834, Col. Morison was transferred 
to Calcutta and was succeeded in the post of sole Com- 
missioner by Col. (afterwards Sir Mark) Cubbon. 
Colonel Cubbon continued in this office for twenty-six 
years, during which period the administration of the State 
was conducted on lines which won universal admiration. 

The history of the State during his administration is 
that of a people made happy by an illustrious member of 
the patriarchal school of Indian Administration, wffio 
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conducted it, “ in a manner honourable to the British 
name ” on tlic lines of a benevolent despotism worked 
throngli tlic agency of selected British Oftlccrs. During 
this penod, peace and onlcr prevailed ; peculation died 
out and affairs generally were conducted with such pru- 
dence and economy that tliough the land tax was greatly 
reduced and different kinds of vexatious imposts swept 
away, the revenue largely exceeded the expenditure. The 
rise in the revenue, however, was gradual and did not 
prove irksome to them from whom it was raised. In addi- 
tion, the abuses in the working of the land revenue, which 
bad crept in since the lime of Purnaiya, were removed ; 
tlic payment of the assessment was mado as easy ns pos- 
sible to the raitjat by dividing it into five instalments, 
payable with reference to the periods of harvest ; the 
system of or payment ofasscsssinent in kind, which 
exposed the raitjat to numberless exactions, was in great 
measure abolished, and the land assessment in many 
cases was lowered. The growth in the rovenne licJped 
to pay off State debts aggregating Its. 85 lakhs ; credit 
was restored, and a nest-egg of Its. 40 lakhs was invested 
in Briti.sh Government Securities. At the same time, tlie 
country was opened up for traflic by inexpensive but 
practicable roads and all transit duties were abolished. 

Sir Mark Cubbon had invaluable help in his work uaiRaaj^ 
from a remarkable Indian Assistant in the person of ven£taR*so 
Mr. Venkata Bao, subsequently well-known ns Bai- spccwi 
Eaaya-Rai Kollain Venkata Bao. He was a Brahmin s?r Mwk 
from Kurabakonum and was the father of Dewan Cubbon 
Bahadur Baglmnatha Bao, wlio himself rose to bo the 
Dewan of two States. He succeeded Babu Bao, who, 
chosen by General Briggs for the Dewan's post, had died 
in 1834. The post of Dewan was, thereafter, abolished 
and his establishment was amalgamated with the Com- 
missioner's office, the Dewan's place being taken by a 
M. or. VOL. II. 182 
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functionary called the Huznr Plead Sherestedar. ’ Kollam. 
Venlcata liao was appointed to the new post and lie was 
later given the designation of Native Assistant to the 
Commissioner, In 1838, however, he went to Travan- 
core as Dewan. His place, with the old name of Huzur 
Head Sherestedar, w'as taken by one Surappayya. The 
latter died in 1840, in which year Kollam Venkata Bao 
rejoined his old post, as Special Assistant to the Com- 
missioner for the Government of Mysore. In this posi- 
tion, he proved of immense service to Sir Mark Ciibbon. 
His knowledge of the work of the Bevcmie Department 
was both intimate and real and he besides possessed 
certain “ peculiar and rare q^ualifications ” which attracted 
the notice of high European officers of the time. He 
combined in himself, as General J. S. Eraser put it, just 
those qualifications which were wanted for a successful 
administration — “ every capacity (particularly in the 
Eevenue Department), and conciliation and kindness with 
a gentlemanly manner and deportment.” General Fraser, 
indeed, was .so taken up with him and his abilities, that 
he requisitioned for his services for Haiderabad, to which 
place he himself had been accredited as Besident in 1838. 
He desired to displace Chundoo Lall, the famous Dewan 
of that place, by Venkata Bao, whom he described in 
his letters as “ a man of great ability,” and whose 
administrative talents, especially in the Eevenue and 
Finance Departments, he referred as being of “ a first-rate 
order.” {See Memoirs and Correspondence of General 
T: S Fraser, by Col, Hastings Fraser,* I. S. C., 153-154). 
Sir Mark Cubbon entirely agreed in this estimate of 
Venkata Bao, and though sorry to part with him, he 
complied with the request of General Fraser, on the 
distinct and explicit recommendation of the Government 
of India that he was to be appointed as Assistant to 
' Baj ah Chundoo Lall. General Fraser desired to retire 
Chundoo Lall and secure the nomination of Venkata 
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3^ao lu*; fiiicce‘J«or. I3ut ns (hin idea could not be 
easily earned ottt, it was decided to n£>point him ns his 
As'^istant to bring the Hnidemhad financial ndministm- 
tinn into order. “ It was after conversing with him 
(Venkata Itno),” wrote General Fraser on Mtli July 18-12 
to Lord Fllcnborough, then Governor-General of India, 
“for an hour or two that Lord William Bcntinck remarked 
it was such men who might l»c placed with advantage 
in the Supreme Council of India.*' iic., }frmoirs). 
Venkata Rao was accordingly given six months' leave of 
nb'jcnce to prf)cecd to Ilaidcrabad, ostensibly on a pnvatc 
visit, but really to take up the new post offered to him. 
(Ibid, 75). Hut ns niisfortime would have it, ho became 
seriously unwell with dropsy and returning to Dangnlorc, 
almost immediately thereafter, died (here. In intimating 
the cad news to Lord Kllcnborough, General Fraser 
expressed how his c.xjJCctation5 had been disappointed. 
“The British Government,” he said, “has lost in him 
one of the ablest Kativc servants that it has ever been 
my lot to meet with during my career in India.” (Ibid, 
letter dated 13th July 18-13). Such was the Special 
Indian Assistant of Sir Mark CuhlKjn and some meed of 
praise is due to liirn for the great success that attended 
Sir Mark's administration of Mysore. He is at present 
remembered by a Clmttram founded by him in Bangalore, 
which is now situated on tlic Krislinnrajcndra Hoad in 
tijo City, The title of Pat liaatja Pat was bestowed on 
liim in 1838, just before Ills departure to Hniderabad 
in recognition of his valued services. A Madras 
Government Gazette notification i6.sucd in this connection 
from Fort St. George, dated April 19, 1838, ran as 
follows : — 

“Tho Ilon’blo the Governor-General of India, having taken 
into consideration tho eminent zeal, ability and integrity dis- 
played by Venkata Ilao, in bis capacity of Native Assistant to 
tho Commissioner for tho Territories of i^Iysoro, lias been 
M. or. VOL. II. 182* 
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pleased, ns n mark of the favour of the British Governniont to 
bestow upon luin the titlo of Rni Rnnjfd R(ti and the same is 
hereby notified for j^onornl inf{)nnation l)y the order of the 
Right Ilonorablo the Govcrnor-in-Council.'' 

A'^enkatu Bao’s succcssovk in iVlysorc in the post of 
Native Assistant were tlic following : — 

(1) Kola Krishnnma Naidu, who had for some time 
served as head of t he Ikiglish Bcpartinonl. in the Bnlacc and 
subsequently as a Munsifi' itj the British Commission. Ho 
served from 1844 to 1858. 

(2) Kola Vijayarangam Naidu, brother of Kola Krishnatna 
Naidu, from 1858-1 8(50 ; and 

(3) Arunaclmla Mudaliar from 18fiG to ISGS. 


Admiustni- 
tivo cliniigos 
between ISjn 
and 18-13 ; 
abolition of 
the Keai- 
denoy, 1813. 


During the ten years that elapsed between 1834 and 
1843, certain administrative changes were introduced. 
One of these was the abolition of the post of the British 
Eesident in Mysore, which had been created at the time 
of the Eestoration of the State about June 1799. Alajor 
(afterwards Major-General) E, D. Stokes, wJio had proved 
so successful in his post, continued in that post till 1843, 
when it was abolished. There is reason to believe that 
the position of the Eesident proved impossible in view of 
the larger powers wielded in the administration by the 
Commissioner. In actual working, that close and unre- 
served intimacy between the Eesident and the Commis- 
sioner that was necessary was not realized. Their 
individual ideas in regard “ to the future destiny of the 
Mysore country,” as it was described, evidently also 
differed. While the Commissioner might have been 
-guided in regard to these by those derived from the 
Supreme Government, the Eesident being probably 
unaware of them, could not have had any conception of 
them to guide him in his own attitude in regard to 
various matters affecting the personal status of His 
Highness. Thus, His Highness’ rights to adjudge all 
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disputes among his own immediate relations (Rujpindis) 
whicli Iiad been conceded to him, in 1831, was questioned 
in 1839. (Sec Letter from General J. S. Fraser to Major 
Stokes, dated 7th March 1939, in Hasting's Fraser's 
Memoirs und Correspondence of General X. S. Eraser). 
Diflicultics of this kind, personal and political, induced 
the Government of India to decide on the abolition of the 
post of Resident in 1813. Major Stokes proved accord- 
ingly the last of his line during the Pre-rendition days. 
He kept up, after his retirement, an intimate private 
correspondence with Hia Highess the Maharaja from his 
residence in Ireland. In a letter dated in 183G to Sir 
Frederick Adam, General J. S. Fraser wrote of him 
thus : — 

“ I am voiy glad to find that the Rajah likes Major Stokes, 
and that the latter is proving himself, so far as I can judge 
from his letters, an honest friend and a vor>’ judicious adviser 

to the Rajah ...It strikes mo that, under the 

circumstances in wliich the Mysore Countr>’ is now placed, 
^lajor Stokes is as good a Resident there as any one 1 know, 
either civil or military*, could bo; and the same sound sense 
and judgment will render him perfectly capable of conducting 
the same duties when ho shall have a rather more independent 
part to play than at present.” (Loc. Ci(. Hasting’s Fraser’s 
Memoirs, 27.) 

The loss of BO good a frieud and adviser was, as might 
be expected, keenly felt by His Highness the Maharaja. 
Indeed, the abolition of the post of Resident was not 
at first welcomed by His Highness, but it brought 
him into closer relations with Colonel Cubbon, the 
Commissioner, and from 1847 they continued on the 
most friendly terms. Before this, however, in 1844, 
in a letter to Lord Hardingc, the Governor-General, 
His Highness urged his claim to the restoration of hia 
kingdom, to which the Directors in 1847 returned a 
negative reply. 
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With Lord Dalhousie, who became Governor-General 
in 1848, His Highness the Maharaja kept up a conti- 
nuous correspondence. In 1854, lie invited him to his 
capital to be present at the sixtieth anniversary of his 
birth, which he intended to celebrate with due solemnity. 
(Letter dated 10th February 1854). Hearing of his 
arrival on the Nilgiris, in April 1855, he once again 
invited him to visit his capital. (Letters dated 5th 
April 1855 and 25th October 1855). On 30th October 
1855, Lord Dalhousie arrived at hlysore and stayed there 
a couple of days. He recorded his opinion that the 
administration had been highly honourable to the British 
name and reflected the utmost credit upon the exertions 
of the valuable body of officers by whom such great 
results had been accomplished. 


S^c^m^any’s Several changes were soon after introduced, arising 
renewal o£ out of the renewal of the Company’s Cliarter in 1854. 

“ A Judicial Commissioner was appointed and departments 
were formed for Public Works and Public Instruction. 

Whatever might have been Lord Dalhousie's views on 
or about the restoration of the State to His Highness 
(see below), he kept up his correspondence with His 
Highness. On receipt of the news from him of the fall 
of Sebastapool, His Highness celebrated the victory at his 
capital by the distribution of sugar to the populace and by 
the firing of a Poyal Salute from the ramparts of his fort. 
(Letter dated 16th January 1856). There is no doubt he 
treated Lord Dalhousie as his true friend. {Ibid). In 
acknowledging hisletter announcing his retirement in 1856, 
His Highness characterized his administration as “ almost 
unparalleled in Indian History ” and as permanently estab- 
lishing his fame throughout the world. His Highness also 
returned thanks for the promise made by him to bring his 
approved course of conduct ” to the notice of Lord 
Canning, his successor. (Letter dated 19th May 1856.) 
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With Lonl Canning, His Higlmcss kept up a similar c'orro?potni. 
friendly corrcsi>on(lcncc. The Sepoy Muriny broke out 
in ISr)" and the safety of Southern India was assured by oi 

the cxcnjplary conduct of Hie Highness, who proved a Dajhouiir. 
finn friend of* the British. In KovcnilKJr 3858, he placed. 
at short notice, his country* house at the disposal of the ciurint; Uh. 
Coinmissioner for removing into it the Public Treasury 
at Mysore. “As I am protected by the British Govern- 
ment,'’ lie wrote to Sir Mark Cubbon, “ I consider my 
life and property as liound up in their own welfare and 
stalnlity. Vou may, therefore, rest assured that as far 
as jwssihlc, I shall at all times ho ready to rcndcr any 
assistance it may be in my power to afford." (Letter 
dated Idth November 1818). His Highness' ready com- 
pliance elicited an immediate acknowledgement. “ It 
will l>o my duty," Sir Mark Cubbon wrote to His Highness, 

to bring to the notice of the Riglit Honorable the 
Governor-General of India my sense of obligation to 
your Highness for your cordial co-operation in providing 
for the public safety against tlic ill-disposed and bad 
characters assembled in the town of Mysore, bent on 
mischief." (Letter dated IGth November 1858). Ho 
also contributed to the success of the British arms by 
rendering assistance to the passage of His Majesty’s 
troops towards the disturbed Districts. He also caused 
to be placed at the disposal of the Supreme Government 
two thousand Sillndor Horse " to aid in the .supression of 
the Bebellion." (Letter dated 15th Jilarch 18C0). 

The following extract from a letter of Sir Mark Cubbon 
dated 2nd June 1800, well suins up the sterling services 
rendered by His Highness at this critical hour in the 
liistorj' of the British in India: — 

*’ To no ono was tho Government more indebted for the 
prcser\'ation of tranquility than to His Hifjhnoss tho Eajab, 
who displayed tho most steadfast loyalty throughout the crisis, 
discountenancing everything in the shape of disaffection, and 
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taking every opportunity to j)roclaim his perfect confidence in 
the stability of English rule. When the small party of Euro- 
peans arrived at Mysore, he made manifest his satisfaction hy 
giving them a feast. He offered one of his Palaces for their 
accommodation, and as a stronghold for the security of the 
treasure ; and even gave up his own personal establishment of 
elephants, &c., to assist the 74th Highlanders in their forced 
march from the Neilgherries to Bellary, for the protection of 
Ceded Districts, a proceeding which, although of no great 
magnitude in itself, produced great moral effects throughout 
the Country. In fact, there was nothing in his power which 
he did not do to manifest his fidelity to the British Govern- 
ment, and to discourage the unfriendly.” 

On receipt of the above communication, Lord Canning^ 
thus warmly acknowledged His Highness’ services, in a 
letter dated 28th June 1860 : — 

“ Your Highness’ wise confidence in the power of England 
and your open manifestation of it, the consideration and kind- 
ness which you showed to British subjects, and the ready and 
useful assistance which you rendered to the Queen's troops, 
have been mentioned by the Commissioner in terms of the 
highest praise. I beg your Highness to accept the expres- 
sion of my warm thanks for these fresh proofs of the spirit by 
which your Highness is animated in your relations with the 
Government of India. I shall have much pleasure in making 
them known to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India.” 

His Highness’ “loyal conduct and good service ” was 
brought to the notice of Her Majesty the Queen and 
Her Majesty’s “ acknowledgments ” were caused to be 
conveyed to His Highness in the Secretary of State’s 
•Despatch dated 31st August 1859. 

On receipt of Lord Canning’s letter dated 25th Octo- 
ber 1859, announcing Her Majesty the Queen’s Procla- 
mation that she had taken upon herself the direct Gov- 
ernment of Her Indian Territories, His Highness wrote 
back to state that the joyful intelligence had been received 
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hy a snluic of ‘21 {;unH firc<l from the ramparts of tbc 
Mysore I'orl atid the Proclamation itself was duly pro- 
claimed at Mysore with every demonstration of loyalty 
and rrspi'ct before n vast concourse of people, sugar being 
diHtnbutod throughout the City and itsKuhurhs. (Letter 
dated ‘21th Decotnher 18 .’j 8). H»« Highness also wrote a 

felicitous letter to Loni Stanley, then Secretary of State 
for Indja, reminding liim of Ins visit to ^fysorc some 
eight years licforc, and announcing to him how the 
Proclamation had been joyously received by him at his 
Capital and requesting him to convey the information to 
bis father, the Earl of Derby. (Letter dated Gist 
December 1858). Tliis was followed by an equally 
beautifully worded letter to Her Majesty the Queen licr- 
self in wliich Ilia Highness descriW the Koyal Clemency 
nfl “ an act wliich could only emanate from the heart of 
a British Queen.*' (Letter dated Slst December 1858.) 

On 28th June 1802, His Highness celebrated the 
Sixtieth anniverwny of his accession to the Throne, an 
event which was marked by joyous rejoicing and thanks- 
giving. (Letter dated 15th Juno 1850.) 


A!>out the beginning of 18C0, an attempt was made 
to tranfilcr the superintendence of Mysore affairs from 
the Governor-General to the Government of i^fadras, 
then under Sir Charles Trevelyan, thus reversing what 
had been done in 1832. This proved so distasteful to 
Sir ^lark Cubbon, that he forthwith tendered his resig- 
nation of oflicc as Commissioner and requested to be 
relieved as soon as it might be found convenient. (Letter 
dated 5th !March 1800). It also gave cause to a spirited 
protest from His Highness the ^laharaja. First, he 
objected to the transfer on the ground that it had been 
made without any reference ** to himself ns if he had no 
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longer any interest in the matter or any interests to 
uphold,” — a kind of procedure which, he said, filled his 
mind “ with apprehension and alarm.” Secondly, he 
remarked, he did not see how his interests or those of 
his country were to be bettered by the transfer. Perfect 
tranquillity has, he said, reigned in the country at a time 
when disaffection on the part of his people would have ■ 
throvm Southern India into ablaze. “ But my conduct,” 
he protested, “ and that of my people during that dread- 
ful period, exhibit the complete success of the adminis- 
tration as at present carried out.” Thirdly, he expressed a 
grave fear that such a step as this would adversely affect his 
future and the future of his countiy. “ Such a measure 
as this,” he said, “ if introduced, would possibly interfere 
with the claims that I and my heirs have for the restora-. 
tion of the Government of my country as it is evident 
that the contemplated change is with the view of intro- 
ducing alteration in the form of Government, which 
would render it difficult for me or my successor to conduct 
the administration hereafter with a native agency.” 
fourthly, he urged that whereas Mysore had prospered • 
under the Supreme Government for many years, when it 
was last transferred to the control of Madras, the reverse 
had proved the case. Fifthly and finally, His Highness 
remarked that “ it would require very strong reasons to 
justify the risk of making the change now proposed.” 
(Letter dated 15th March 1860). This respectful but 
emphatic protest produced a profound impression on 
Lord Canning. He wrote back to say that His Highness’ 
sentiments had been received by him with the “ truest 
respect ” and that he did “ not hesitate to suspend the 
execution of the orders ” which had been issued by the 
Secretary of State for India in Council for the transfer 
of the superintendence from the Supreme to the Madras 
Government. He also added that he would “ im- 
mediately make known to Her Majesty’s Government 
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JtOth Mnrr!) IsdO). On the i-'Hije dMe. Lord Cnninn;; fiont 
out n hnf;th\ I)c<pntch to ihcKccrctan'of Stnic, in which 
he «n:cd (lie rccnlhn^ of the onlcr ifsued. He wrote . — 

" I U to tte in ihe fnw oi fuch nn 

ennun;,* freu) ^risrrfthh* ftfjd Io)ftl a prints*, and couchotl m 
*<i diicnirie-l, nrul »e-*|>^ctfu!, to tn (ho 

ex»-ctili»m of yonr onl^r* witlimil •iuhrnitlitu: liio 
for \oi;r mcon'idenllon." 

He tvinnrhcd tint it wptild Iw l^oih '* twiftoncrou'^ and 
imi>ohlJC** to fi-\ n'^ide Hi« lIi;;hneW f<*c!in^:s in the 
mailer. The transfer of !»nj>ennte«dcnce, he ndcicd. was 
not '‘worth |mrchn«nnK ul the cost of ending i\nd alicna* 
linj; the SQVcrtMi;n of (lie Country.*' He isu;;t’CHted that 
the fipit nica''Ure Iriw.nttU Mysore hy the diri^cl Govern' 
incnl of the Que<-n ‘■hould Iw rumetiun;’ very diflcrcnt 
“Surely/* Jjo tir#;cd/*it U tolM’deorcd lliat it should not 
Iw htich to draw from the Hajah nn eni|tha(ic protest 
and refn«al of conRoni, in which he v.dl carry with iuin. 
reasonably or nnreasonahly. the syinpalliy of Jiis fellow 
Pnnees/' Needless to Mate. Lord Cunnin^l'B letter had 
the desired effect. lie liad the |de.asuiv, on 2Btli June 
JSfiO, to .announce to H»s Hifihnesi tli.at a^»recah)y to his 
feeling's, Her ^frtjesty’« Govemiiicnt had passed orders 
“ directing; tin* traiififcr should he cancelled." 

Not only was His Highness gratified with this cancel- 
lation hut Sir Mark Cuhhon also withdrew his resignation 
and continued In service for nearly another year. Early 
in 18G1, however, Sir Mark was allnckod with serious 
illness which coiniiollcd him to resign and seek rest in 
his island home. His resignation, which lie made known 
to His Highness tlic Maliariija on Isl March 18G1, was 
a groat shock to the latter. The news was received by 
liim with sincere regret. It meant the sevcnince of the 
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Sir Mark was tlie son of a ^^nnx cicrgyinan, and came 
out to Incha in 1801, at tho ago of Ifi. On arrival, he 
joinc<l hrs tmcic Major Wilks, at the Mysore Kesiclcncy, 
and llit'rt* gained an early ncqimintancc with Indian 
cnsloniH and liabits. Ucforc Jong Jio was appointed to 
the ConnnjKsnriat De))artij)ent at Iliinanr, and became 
the lic.'id of it when Colonel Morison was inane Resident 
of Travaiicorc. U’lie latter oflicor returned to Mysore as 
Senior Conimissioncr in IBnfl. and was next year 
apiHiinled to the Council of the Governor-General at 
Calcutta. A coniplimcnlar)* order iK.snod in November 
18U9, on his departure to bjUgland. pays, “ His Lordship 
in Council would particularly draw the attention of tho 
young oflicers of llic ^^ndras nniiy to the career of Colonel 
Morison.'* He was transferred from the line to the 
artillery solely on account of his talents, and made 
Instructor. He nftcns'ards became Suta’cyor-Gcncral and 
when the Commissariat Department was formed, Com- 
missary-General. His subHcijMciit appointments Iinve 
U'cn mentioned nl>ove. Ho was the first Madras Oniccr, 
since the days of Lord Clive, selected for a scat in tho 
Supreme Council. Colonel Cnhlwn wlio was Junior 
Commissioner, at the time of Col. Morison’s departure 
succeeded liim and became the Sole Commissioner in 
Mysore. 

Genera! Sir Mark Cubbon was a Btatc.sman of the old 
school, and, fwiys General Dobbs, was particularly in his 
element wlicn engaged in disentangling webs of local 
intrigue. In this he fought the local people with their 
own weapons, will! one noble exception — lie abliorrcdand 
never resorted to e.spionagc, and often spoke of tho failure 
of Europeans wJio descended to Biicli tactics. Ho was 
intensely consciwntive, hut his strong reluctance to change 
was corrected by Ills w'idc reading of the public journals, 
wliich were then few in number. To his deputies, in all 
matters in which he considered they possessed practical 
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kno-v\'ledge, he allowed great liberty in exercising their 
oviTi judgment, and was generous and kind hearted in 
support of them. He was passionately fond of horses, 
and kept up to fifty or more, chiefly Arabs, in his stables 
as pets. To encourage the production of high-bred 
animals, he had a number trained for the races, but did not 
run them, preferring to pay the fines. Though he did not 
go to Church, he was particular in enforcing observancy 
of Sunday as a day of rest in all courts and offices, and 
would not receive Indian visitors on that day. His favou- 
rite retreat was Nandidroog, where he spent several 
months in the year. 

We obtain a delightful picture of him in 1868, at the 
time of Lady Canning’s visit. Her companion, the 
Hon’ble Mrs, Stuart, writes : — 

“ At seven in the morning (22nd March) drove up, through 
the lines of the 60th Eifles, to General Cubbon’s charming 
bungalow at Bangalore. "We found the whole house prepared 
for us, tlie chivalrous old man of 74 having put himself into a 
tent. He is a very handsome, keen-eyed, intelligent man, and 
tlie quantity of anecdote of the deepest interest that he has 
told us has been more entertaining than I can describe.” 

Lady Canning, writing from Nandidroog, says : — 

“ I am visiting a charming old General, Sir Mark Gubbon, 
1,600 feet above the table-land of Bangalore, and with a wew 
over about 150 miles of country on all sides. It is cool fresh 
air and a ver^* pleasant spot, and the old gentleman is very 
delightful. He has been all this century in India, but seems 
to know all that has gone on all over the world, and is the 
most grand stcgncnr old man I almost ever saw.” {The Story 
of Two Xohlc Lives, by A. J. C. Hare.) 

His remains were conveyed by Dr. Campbell, the 
Durbar Surgeon, wdio had accompanied him on the 
voyage, to Isle of Man, where he was met by Colonels 
l^laccjiieen and Haines, old Officers of the Mysore Com- 
mission, and the bodv was laid to rest in the familv vault 
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in n public funeml in which the whole island took part. 

As the mourners left the tomb, “There lies,” said 
the nrchdcacon, " Die greatest man this island has pro- 
duced for centuries back.” An equestrian statue, by 
Baron Marochetti, was erected to his memory at Banga- 
lore by public subscription, and stands in front of the 
Public Offices, 

\Vith the approval of Lord Canning, His Highness inoughnese’ 
despatched, on 13th March 18C1, a number of presents, 
fhrougli Dr. J. C. Campbell, the Durbar Surgeon, to Her Qaeen, 
jMajesty. These included a number of jewels peculiar to ^ 

India, various insignias of royalty, animals reared within 
the precincts of His Highness* Palace and a large por- 
trait of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, painted for 
His Highness “ soon after the siege of Scringapatam 
whilst His Grace was yet a young man ” and whicli His 
Highness had “ always highly priced. ” {Letter dated 
13th March 1801.) These wore duly presented to Her 
lifnjesty, who commanded the despatch, Dirough Dr. 

Campbell, of "a few spcciinens of the manufactures of 
Great Britain and other articles” which Her Majesty 
requested the acceptance of by His Highness “ ns token 
of Her friendship and esteem. *' In sending these and 
in acknowledging His Highness* assurances of friendship, 

Sir Charles Wood (afterwards Lord Halifax), then 
Secretary of State for India, wrote to His Highness 
thus : — 

“ From Your Highness these good words aro specially 
gratifying. For more than sixty yonrs you have been tho 
faithful ally of tho British Governmont who felt assured, 
when trouble recently overtook thorn, that as Your Highness 
was the oldest so would you bo tho staunchest of their friends, 
if evil and misguided men should seek to sow sedition in Your 
Highness' Country. By tho blessing of God, tho Southern 
Peninsula remained undisturbed, but Your Highness neverthe- 
less was enabled to contribute to the success of the British 
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arms by the assistance which you rendered to the passage of 
Her Majesty’s Troops towards the disturbed Districts, whilst 
by your personal bearing in this critical juncture, you encour- 
aged and sustained the loyalty of your subjects and helped to 
preserve the tranquillity of the Country.” 

This letter, so well couched and so well conceived, was 
received with due solemnity and read in open Durbar by 
His Highness, who was deeply touched by this expression 
of “the feeling of regard and seteem with which the Queen 
of England and of India ” saw fit “ to regard her distant 
and humble ally.” (Letter dated 20th April 1862). 

Sir Mark Oubbon handed over charge to Mr. C. B. 
Saunders, the Judicial Commissioner, who conducted the 
administration till the arrival in February 1862 of the 
new Commissioner, Mr. L. B. Bowring, and the latter, 
with the interval of a year’s leave in 1866-67, during 
which Mr. Saunders again officiated, held office until 1870. 
During this period of seven years, many radical changes 
were effected. A quarter of a century of progress had 
resulted in an increase of population and wealth. With 
the growth of intelligence and business, a system of 
administration which had answered well during the 
period and had evoked the gratitude of all, became more 
and more inadequate. For though the territory had 
been opened out with roads and the finances put in order, 
yet, in other matters, such as law and justice, police and 
jail management, survey and settlement of land, educa- 
tion, public works, irrigation, medical aid, sanitation, 
forest conservancy and the like, Mysore though blessed 
with a large surplus, was far below the standard of a 
British Province. Such was the situation, when Mr. 
Bowi'ing took over charge of the office of Chief Commis- 
sioner. He was a distinguished member of the Bengal 
Civil Service and had been Assistant Eesident at Lahore 
in 1847 and subsequently in the Punjab Commission. 
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'lie bnd Wen, clnrinff 3858-1862, Privnio Secretary* to 
Lnnl Canning’, n i>o*5iljon in wliich Jic hnd won laurels. 

Poll) by cx|>cricnce anti by lrninii)f», he was eminently 
the man for the times. He found an overflowing treasury 
and be considered the singe had Wen reached at when a 
thorough change in the ndininistmlion was necessary. 
C-onvmcctl that the patriarchal system was no longer 
ruiled, he dclennincd upon introducing n system of 
administration more in consonance with tlic spirit of tho 
times. Himself an old Punjab Ofiiccr, he resolved ujwn 
Tcnuvlelling the local administration on the haris of tho 
M>tcm prevailing in that province. The reorgnniratian, 
however, was carried out hy him with care and judgment, 
and the mlminlhtration approximated more or lets to that 
ohlaining in llriliRh territory, and in the absence of com- 
petent Indian agency, free use was made of the agency 
of Ilrilish Ofilcers. Tho Punjab loo was not blindly 
followed ; in matters of Rur\*ey and Rcltlcmcnt of land, 

Ihe Poinh.ay system was found more suitable, and in 
dealing witli imlm or tax-free tenures, the principles 
followed were those in force in Madras. In a word, tho 
new administration, ns inlro<liiccd by Mr. Bowring, has 
Wen well dcscriWd as the scientific result of tlic admini- 
filrativc experience of the three provinces of Madras, 

Bombay and the Punjab. 

It was in these circumslancca that tho non-regulation kod-wkijU. 
system gave place to tho regulation aystem in the State 
in 1802. The result was cminenlly beneficial. The iccguuiioj^ 
State was now formed into three Divisions, sub-divided 
into eight Districts, each disdsion Wing placed under a 
Sui>crinten(lcnt with enlarged powers and each District 
in charge of a Deputy Sui>crintcDdcDt, aided by Assistant 
Superintendents. Tlic department of finance under- 
went at tho same time a sweeping reform, and in place 
of tho large discretion previously allowed to ofiiccrs of 
M. or. VOL. ir. 183 
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all grades in regard to the disbursement of moneys, the 
Indian Budget system of audit and accounts was intro- 
duced. Surplus revenue was no longer hoarded, but 
spent liberally on Public Works, In 1863 was com- 
menced a much needed revenue survey and settlement, 
for the purposes of obtaining an accurate land measure- 
ment, of regulating the customary land-tax, and of preserv- 
ing all proprietory and other rights connected with the 
soil. In conjunction with this, the period of assessment 
was fixed for thirty years, thus securing to the cultivator 
the full advantages of a lease for that period without 
burdening him with any condition beyond that of discharg- 
ing the assessment for the single year to which his 
engagements extended. Soon after, it was found neces- 
sary to form an indm Commission, to inquire into the 
validity of titles to lands held by individuals or religious 
institutions as real or pretended endowments. The con- 
servation of the numerous irrigation channels and of the 
valuable forests of the country received attention ; and 
as judicial work grew heavier, judicial assistants were 
appointed, one for each District, for the disposal of civil 
suits, hlducation was greatly extended, miles and miles of 
admirable roads were constructed, rivers bridged, public 
offices erected, municipalities established, sanitation and 
conservancy looked after to an extent previously unknown. 
Jail administration was thoroughly reformed and the 
Bangalore Central Jail became a model institution. In 
short, there was scarcely a branch of the administration 
but came under the scrutiny and reforming hand of the 
untiring and energetic head of the Government. The 
effect was magical. Prosperity increased. Capital was 
attracted and coffee planting began on a. large scale and 
mines came to be developed. 

Highness the Maharajah had been for years bent 
on getting his kingdom restored to him. Apart from the 
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justice of his claim, with the advance of years, the fear 
became all hut universal that the Supreme Government 
was not unwilJinfj lo see the assumption of administration 
converted into annexation. At first, Lord William 
Bcntinck, who assumed the administration, seems to 
have suggested n partial annexation, which did not meet 
with approval. Ilis proi>osa!. made in the beginning of 
1831, was to restore the Districts of ifysorc, Ashtagram 
and Manjarabad in full sovereignty to His Highness the 
Maluiriija and to annex the remainder of the country as 
an equivalent for the subsidy. A new treaty was also to 
l>c concluded to give effect to this projMDsal. (Letter of 
Sir Frederick Adam to Col. J. S. Fraser dated 17th 
April 183-1, see 1. c. ^fculo^rs^ TJic Court of Directors, 
however, did not approve of this idea. Tliey were 
wholly against any proposal that aimed at the dismember- 
ment of the State. In after times, ns mcnlioncd above, 
Lord WiUiam Bcntinck deeply regretted the hastiness 
with which he had acted w’llh regard to Mysore, and is 
known to have more than once said that it was (he only act 
of his Indian administration that he looked back upon with 
regret. He put it on record that what he had done had 
been carried out under a grievous misconception of facts, 
and that ho liad been misled into action by the "exag- 
gerated representations of the Madras Government" of 
the time. In his Despatch to the Court of Directors, he 
could not help c.xprcssing “ certain doubts both as to the 
legality and the justice, according to the strict interpre- 
tation, of the course that had been pursued.” He gave 
as a reason for these doubts that the Treaty warrants 
an assumption of the Country with a view to secure the 
payment of the subsidy, "whereas the subsidy does not 
appear to have been in any immediate jeopardy." Then, 
again, the Treaty only authorised the assumption of part 
or parts of the Country, whereas the whole was assumed. 
The reply of the Court arrived in 1835 when Sir (after- 
M. or. VOL. n. 183* 
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wards Lord) Charles Metcalfe was Officiating as Oovernor- 
General and was made known in 1836 to His Highness 
by Lord Auckland, who, in that year, succeeded to the 
Governor-Generalship. Lord Metcalfe himself is said to 
have spoken of the assumption as “ a harsh and un- 
provoked measure,” and it is evident from the wording 
of his letters to His Highness that he favoured his claim 
to a restoration of his rights. Like Bentinck, he was 
for restoring to His Highness the administration, care 
being taken that the administration was properly con- 
ducted. The Court of Directors were, however, against 
any sudden cancelment of the existing order. That they 
were for eventual restoration there can be no doubt 
whatever. In their Despatch of 1835, they not only 
affirmed that “ Native usage should be respected but also 
expressed their desire ” not to introduce a system which 
“cannot be worked hereafter by Native agency when the 
Country shall he restored to the Bajah.” Lord Hardinge, 
when Governor-General (1844-48), wrote a despatch in 
which he conveyed his doubts as to the Company’s right 
to keep the Country when there was no longer any cause 
for anxiety about the subsidy. Lord Auckland, in 
communicating the view of the Directors, was accordingly 
reasonable in the choice of his language, though particu- 
larly careful not to commit himself to any precise date 
for the restoration of the administration to His Highness. 
The administration, he wrote, was to remain on the 
existing footing until the arrangements for the good 
Government of His Highness’ Territories should “ have 
been so firmly established as to be secure from future 
disturbance.” His Highness had no reason to expect a 
more friendly disposal of his claim at the hands of Lord 
Dalhousie as his declared policy was against the perpetua- 
tion of Indian States generally. Lord Dalhousie is, in 
fact, known to have favoured annexation as advocated by 
the smaller politicians and this was, as it was said at the 
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time, to be expected from one who hnd, in the course of 
his eight years* administration, annexed ten kingdoms or 
principalities. In a minute he wrote on the subject, he 
said that “ as His Highness was sixty years of age at the 
time and had no male heirs and had never declared his 
intention to adopt one, the Kingdom would lapse to the 
original donor." He also observed that the treaties by 
which the Kingdom was bestowed on His Highness were 
silent " as to heirs and successors. No mention is made 
of them, the Treaty is exclusively a personal one." 
How baseless this suggestion was in the light of the 
treaties of ^lysore and Scringapatam of 1799, will be 
found adverted to below. From Earl Canning, His 
Highness was justified, for many reasons, in looking for a 
statesmanlike treatment of his claims. But Lord 
Canning had, in the case of Mysore, developed almost an 
obsession. He had firmly come to believe that Mysore 
should become British Territory — an exception to his 
declared policy towards Indian States generally. With 
this fixed idea implanted in his mind, he had not even 
extended to His Highness the right of adoption, which» 
nnder his famous Despatch, reckoned as second only to 
the Queen's Proclamation, was accorded to all the other 
Princes and Chiefs of India ranking above a Jaghirdar. 
The reason assigned was that His Highness was not 
personally governing his Territories at the time of the 
Proclamation of that Despatch 1 Yet, at the same time, 
there had been repeated declarations frpm successive 
Govcmors-Gencral that the assumption of the adminis- 
tration was, under the Treaty, illegal. The transference 
of superintendence from the Supreme to the Madras 
Government, ordered in 18G0, wus, as wo have seen, 
suspected by His Highness as a step in the annexation 
proposal which was in the air at the time. Lord 
Canning had himself given currency, when requesting the 
Secretary’ of State for India, to re-consider this decision, to 
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a strange story which, as was subsequently made known in 
the voluminous Press writings and political pamphleteer- 
ing of the time, was wholly an invention. It had been 
circulated that His Highness w'as an old gentleman, past 
sixty and of a family known to he short-lived. He had, 
it had been added, no son, and had adopted no heh. 
“ It has been supposed,” wrote Lord Canning, “ that he 
will bequeath his kingdom to the British Government. 
I say “ supposed ” because there is no formal or official 
evidence of his purpose ; but I know for certain that 
such was his intention, because early in 1858, and whilst 
Upper India w-as still in full rebellion, the Bajah seized 
an opportunity of conveying to myself, through an 
entirely private channel, not only the strongest protes- 
tation of his loyalty, gratitude and devotion to the 
Government, but a distinct and earnest declaration, more 
than once repeated, of his wish that everything that he 
possessed should at his death pass into its hands.” This 
is what he says he had heard from a “ channel ” which 
he describes as “ private ” but he soon discovered from 
His Higlmess himself {vide his letter dated 15th March 
1860 protesting against the transfer of superintendence 
to Madras) that the wffiole story was a fiction and that 
His Highness entertained no such sentiments as those 
ascribed by him. {Vide Lord Canning’s letter dated 
30th IMarch 1860 to the Secretary of State for India.) 
“ I beg of you,” Lord Canning said, “ to compare this 
declaration with the passage in his letter now enclosed, 
in which the Rajah expresses grave fears that the measure 
announced from England (transfer of superintendence) 
will interfere with the claims which he and his heirs 
lia\e for the restoration of the Government of his country.’* 
Despite this clear and unequivocal statement, Lord 
Canning still preferred to believe the stoiy of the 
“supposed” bequest and hoped for its realization. 
Though he thought that it was “ very little desirable 
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llint more Provinces plioutd l)c ndded to tliosc which 
nre nlrcr\<ly tinder the nh'^oltitc rule of the Queen in 
Indin," he npjKinrs to hrvvc nindc an exception in regard 
to Mysore. He f^aid that the ease of ^^yfiorc ** lying 
in the midst of the Madras Presidency, and nlre.ady 
lx>und tons in a way which is not convenient orsnti.s- 
factor)-, iH quite e.Tcojitional." So lie desired that the 
*' l»eq«ept "" should not Iw defeated." Yet, it was the 
Mine statesman who i>cnnc<l the following words of 
prophetic wisdom in the Rcff-Bamc year, ISdO: — 

"Should tlio day come, when Indw shall l>o IhrealenwJ 
hy an external enemy, or s\hen Iho interests of I*nsland else- 
where may rtyiuiro llsal lier Kastem Pmjdro shall incur mom 
than onhnarj* risk, one of our Itcsl inainslaya will Iks found 
in lho*o Native Slates. But to make them so, wo must treat 
their chiefs and influential families with consideration and 
generosity, leaching them that, in spite of all suspicions to the 
conlrarj*, their indei>cndenco is safe, end wo are not waiting 
for plausible ojiivjrtunities to convert their counlr>' into 
Britihh Tcrritor>‘, and convincing them that they have notliing 
to gain hy helping to displaco us in favour of any now rulom 
from svithin or without." 

These words and the sound policy underlying them iiin iiicimpw' 
Imvc Ijccn fully jUBlificd, though Lord Canning forgot 
both, wlicn he suggested in hardly veiled language tlie 
absorption of Mysore, despite a solemn Treaty then hut 
three score years old and to tlic enactment of which 
there were still living witnesses. But at the time we 
arc writing of, these real sentiments of Lord Canning in 
regard to Mysore were not known, eitlicr to His Highness 
the Maharajah or his British advisers. His Highness 
had scon the control of India pass on 1st November IS.'iS 
from the Company to the Crown and a new atmosphere 
had been created by this change. His Highness too had 
hy Ills Buprcincly statesmanlike conduct at an liour of 
crisis won the goodwill of British administrators in 
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Mysore and statesmen in England. The resignation of 
Sir Mark Gnbbon, after quarter of a century of successful 
administration, was daily being expected. The country 
was in a perfect state of tranquillity and the revenues 
stood at Es. 93 Lakhs, the highest that had so far been 
reached. The purpose of assumption of the administra- 
tion had thus been achieved and nothing remained but 
to hand it back to its rightful Sovereign. Bncom’aged 
accordingly by these circumstances and by the friendly 
terms in which Lord Canning had in the previous year 
acknowledged his steadfastness during the Mutiny and 
supported his objection to the transference of the superin- 
tendence to Madras, as well as by his proclaimed goodwill 
towards Indian Princes, His Highness thought the 
opportunity favourable for definitely formulating his claim 
to the restoration of his country. He accordingly 
addressed a Kharita to Lord Canning on the subject on 
23rd February 1861, in which after briefly reviewing the 
circumstances of Mj^sore since the Eestoration in 1799, he 
desired the retransfer of the administration of the country 
to himself, the avowed object for which the administration 
had been temporarily made over to the agency of the 
British having long since been accomplished. Lord 
Canning, in his reply dated 11th March 1862, the day 
before he left for England, took exception to the claim 
put forward, and rejected it, stating that the treaty with 
His Highness was a personal one, that what the British 
gave to him might be taken duly from him and “ whilst 
the British Government had been careful to satisfy the 

right which it originally conceded to your Highness 

it is equally alive to its obligations to 

the people of ^lysore and to the responsibility for their 
prosperity and welfare of which it cannot divest itself.” 
1 his reply (parts of which will be found summarised in 
Aitchison s Treaties) expressive of deep disappointment, 
with trpx'cs of anger and something of discourtesy as 
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well, conUinc<l sentiments, so utterly averse to his 
avowctl policy, that it was given out at the time (in one 
of t!iclca<hnp organs of Bntish public opinion) that Lord 
Canning was not its actual author, ** for it seems to have 
l»ccn (Ic'sjiatchcd in haste, and was, imlccd, the last 
important act of his public Indian life, in all other 
respects fo eminently meritorious/* It reached His 
UighncFS the Mahuruiah a few days before the exquisitely 
written letter of Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State 
for India, acknowledging, on lichalf of Her ^lajcsty the 
Queen, His Highness* loyal sen'ices during the trying 
days of the Mutiny. Both the letters had been read in 
Durbar by the command of His Highness and the 
striking difl'orcnccs between the two, both in their 
language and in the impressions they created on those 
who heard them when read, were thus delineated by His 
Highness in his reply to Sir Charles Wood, dated 20th 
Apnl 18G2, owning receipt of his letter and the presents 
sent to Ijim by Her ^lojcsty 

"The letter and the presents were delivcrtMl by Dr. 
Campbell (the Durbar Surgeon) in the presence of Mr. Saunders 
(the oflidating Commissioner) and tho leading ofbeers engaged 
in tho administration of my liingdom and, ns Her Majesty’s 
Gracious and Queenly words fell upon their cars, I could read 
in their faces that they fully sympathised with tho delight I 
must feel in befog so honoured, and that one and all hoped 
that I should now bo consoled for very different words from 
another i>en which had !>con read upon tho sarao spot only a 
few days before. 

" And I did feel that consolation. 

** I feel that although Lord Canning's facts could bo (and 
•would be) easily explained, and his arguments refuted, tho 
best answer to tho letter of tho Viceroy was tho letter of that 
Viceroy's Sovereign.” 

True to his word, His Highness addressed Lord Elgin, 
the successor of Lord Canning, his Khariia dated 20tli 
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April 1862, in which he fully met and answered every 
argument that had been advanced by Lord Canning. The 
matter then went up to the Home Government, whose 
decision, dated 17th July 1863, however, proved adverse. 
While matters were at this juncture and His Highness 
was deliberating on the next step to be taken, the death 
was annonnced, on 21st November 1863, of Lord Elgin. 
This event was a matter of sincere grief to His Highness 
and led to some further delay in his arriving at a deci- 
sion. Major-General Sir William Denison, the Governor 
of Madras, became Officiating Governor-General. He 
had visited Mysore in the preceding June, but had even 
then acquired a reputation for the unfavourable view he 
took of Indians generally. The Home Government, 
using him as their mouth-piece, affected to be puzzled 
as to the possibility of ever restoring to His Highness 
his former power, because no provision was to be found 
in the Treaty for such a contingency ! And yet the 
Treaty clearly enough indicates that only a temporary 
occupation was ever contemplated, for it provides that so 
long as any part or parts of the Mysore Kingdom shall 
remain under the control of the Company’s Government, ' 
the Governor-General shall render to His Highness a 
true and faithful account of the revenue collected in his 
Territories. His Highness, however, was not deterred 
by these somewhat damping circumstances from once 
again urging his rightful claim to restoration of the 
administration. After considerable deliberation. His 
Highness addressed, on 25th January 1865, a fresh 
Kharita to Sir (afterwards Lord) John Lawrence, the 
successor of Lord Elgin in the Governor-Generalship, in 
which he set out in some detail the grounds of his claim 
to re-assume the administration of his Dominions- He 
also followed it up by another Jf/iaWia dated 1st February 
1865, in which he intimated that he was reluctantly 
compelled to carry his appeal to Her Majesty the Queen 
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Ihrongli tJio of I>r. Cninpl>cll, wJio Ii.itl once 

lK?for« pono o» n iniR*>ion on his hcimlf to England. 
Lord Lawrence (ranKinitted copies of these communica- 
tions to the Socrotnrj* of State for India. In informing 
His Highness of this, Lord Lawrence expressed the 
view t!)nt he could not countenance the ease as formu- 
lated hy Ills Highness. This induced His Higlincss to 
address his Khartia dated llie -llh July I8GG to suiistan- 
tiato his position. Mcamvliilc, Ilis Highness desired in 
due conformity with Hindu custom and religion, to adopt 
a son ns his heir and successor, to inherit his country 
and liold it as its Sovereign. He bad made known liis 
intention in this connection in I'obninry 1861, hut the 
Supremo Government, while recognising his right to 
adopt BO far as his private pro|>crty was concerned, 
infonned His Highness on 29th March 1861 that no 
authority to adopt a successor to the State had ever been 
given to him, and that no such power could now be con- 
ceded. This decision was upheld by tho Home Govern- 
ment, despite Her Majesty’s Proclamation of November 
Isl, 1858, which contained the e.xpress cJause.s “we 
dc.sireno c.xtonsionof our present territorial pos.scssions," 
“ we shall respect tho rights, dignity, and honour of 
native princes ns our own ” etc., and despite also tlio fact 
that the famous circular letter dated Hth October 18G0 
regarding “ adoption ns affecting the succession to the 
Native Stales and Principalities of India " had been 
addressed to the Commissioner in Jfysorc as W'cll and 
been acknowledged by him (vide letter dated 15th 
October I8G0), thougli not extended to His Highnek 
in person. Notwithstanding this decision. His Highness 
adopted, oil the 18th June 18G5, Srl-CIiumarajendra- 
Wodeyar Bahadur, a child of 21 years of age, and a 
member of the Bettadakote family (ho w’as the third son 
of Cliikka-Krishnn Arasu, a descendant, by adoption, of 
Katti GripfllaRuj Arasu, father of Lakshmi-Ammanni, tho 
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wife of Krislma-Eaja II, who signed the Subsidiary 
Treaty of Seringapatam in 1799)' as successor to all his 
rights and privileges, including the Sovereignty of 
Mysore. His Highness furnished due intimation of the 
fact to the Commissioner of Mysore, His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 
The Mysore Question, as it was then called, thus 
assumed a double aspect — the restoration of the adminis- 
tration and the recognition of the adoption. 

Soon the question became widely known in India and 
a visible change came over the minds of Indian Prince^, 
whose fears had been so assiduously set at rest, by the 
Queen’s Proclamation and the Adoption Despatch. The 
Mysore Case, as it was called, became a test question. 
Everything turned, in their opinion, on how His Majesty’s 
Government were going to settle it. That would show 
to them if disparity existed between the words and deeds 
of British Statesmen and Indian Administrators. Two 
of ^e greater Princes, Holkar and Scindia, had written 
to England, although their own rights of adoption— and 
this IS well worth noting as indicative of the prevailing 
distrust felt by the generality of the Princes at the time— 
were assured to them so far back as the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Ellenborough. Visvanath Narayan 
Mandahk well-known at the time as a scholar and a 
publicist, took up the cause of His Highness and in a 
c ose y reasoned pamphlet, entitled Adoption vs. Annexa- 
tioii reviewed the theory and practice of adoption accord- 
ing to Hindu Law and criticised the doctrine of lapse, 
showing how It was untenable and had no foundation in 
the customs of the country. He wrote : 

A glorious opportunity now awaits the British Parlia- 

the tronglf l 

ntf. T Maharaja’s cause, or 

m other words that of British faith, is warmly ana’judioiously 
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ntlvoctvt<Hl !»y five nicmbcra of Iho Indian Council. But 
natives of India nro grieved to fioo a iwreon like Mr. Mangles 
cnjjdoying arguments ns pucrilo m they aro unjust. Wlioovcr 
heanl o Treaty such ns that of Mj'soro c.alJod a deed of gift? 
Still more strange is it to read that tlio words “shall Ikj bind* 
Ing tii>on the contracting parties m long as Iho Sun and Moon 
shall endure,” do not injply |>cri>etuity to Indian minds. Tho 
Indian mind is shocked at such sophistr>* in high quarters. 
As to iwlicy, I say for llio safety Iwtli of India and England — 
for. our welfare is intimately connected witlt that of Groat 
Britain— that polilic-il honesty and fair dealings is tho best 
jKtlicy. I would request members of Parllatnent to fling away 
mere? rphrmeml |)o!ltical expediency (to use Mafjgles' own 
expression), and look well deeply into tho p.ast and tho future. 
Weigh the words of Sir G. Clerk, Sir F. Currie, Mr, Eastwick, 
and llio other dissenting members. You are now looking at 
the events of ISOO from the stand*|»oint of 18CC. Take note 
that your conduct will l>o watched hy tho ivjojdo of India. Do 
justice even If the Heavens fall. Tho gocxl of tho i)coplo. 
which the annexationists talk of to excuse thoir injustice to 
tho Princes of India, is a mere stock pretence, and this is well 
shown by Sir F. Cuirio and others. Has Iho good of tho 
People Ixjon considered when cphemoml i>olitical expediency 
iwintcd tho other way and have not People been handed over 
1)odiIy to alien Bulcrs when it suited tho interests of tho 
Britisli Government 7 

“ Tho Mahamjnh of Jfysoro is a Sovereign under a specific 
Treaty. If ho breaks it, let hinr» by all means bo punished 
in accordance ^cith that Treaty. But for tho British Nation 
to permit mcro land*hungor to turn itself from tlio scrupulous 
ohseiranco of Treaties, is like a descent from tho spiritual to 
tbo material— a lapse from monotheism into idolatrj*, which 
must in time corrupt the Governors and tbo Governed, to tbo 
certain ruin botli of India and England.” 

Lord Law'rcnco liad evidently made up his mind on 
‘‘annexation" and had even won over so high-minded, 
able and amiable a Statesman as Sir Charles Wood, 
then Secretary of State for India, to his views. Lord 
Lawrence had proved a true disciple of Lord Dalhousio 
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in his application of the doctrine of lapse and to that 
view he had converted Sir Charles Wood as well. In 
his Despatch dated 17th Jnly 1863, Sir Charles pro- 
pounded the extraordinary theory that the Treaty of 
Seringapatam of 1799 “ contains no condition under 
which the administration of the Maharaja’s possessions, 
if once assumed by the British Government, was to be 
restored to His Highness.” This argument received 
special attention at the hands of Mr. (later Viscount) 
John Morley in a critical article he wrote in the Fort- 
nightly Bevieio of the time, which will be found noticed 
below in the proper place. Not only that ; it was differed 
from, along with certain other reasons put forward by 
him, by six of Sir Charles’ own colleagues on the India 
Council, among whom were Sir Henry Montgomery, 
Sir George Clerk, Sir Frederick Currie, Sir John Will- 
oughby, and Captain W. J. Bastwick. Even in the 
Cabinet, the Despatch had had only a qualified approval, 
because there had been an influential minority against it 
in it. Immediately whispers of these differences in the 
Cabinet and the India Council became known, public 
opinion in England was greatly stirred. Meanwhile, 
Lord Palmerston, who had been Prime Minister since 
1859, died on October 18, 1865, and Earl Eussell became 
Premier on the following day. In 1866, the Derby 
Ministry came into existence, with Lord Cranborne 
(afterwards famous as Marquis of Salisbury) as Secretary 
of State for India, displacing Sir Charles Wood in that 
ollice. .\lmost immediately thereafter, a deputation was 
(in 1866) organi7.ed against the idea of “annexation.” 
Headed by Sir Henry Hawlinson, who had seen consider- 
able service in India and Persia and had been a Director 
of the East India Company and subsequently, in 1858-59, 
a alentbcr of the original Council of India, waited on 
Lord (.ranburne and urged on him a reconsideration of 


Ih.e whole case relating 


to Mysore, more particularly as 
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jnoclificfl by the adoption. Later in the same year, a 
petition signed by several old Indian Oflicers and others 
wcll-knoun in the public life of Engdand — including Sir 
Henry Kawlinson, Mr. (afterwards Sir M. E.l Grant-Duff, 
Colonel Sykes, (Chairman of the Court of Directors in 
1850), Major Evans Bell, and Mr. John Dickinson 
(Chairman of the Indian Reform Society in London, in 
succession to John Bright) and many others — was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by Mr. John Stuart 
Mil), praying that “Your Honoumble House will take 
such steps as may seem in your wisdom most efficacious 
for ensuring, with the least possible delay, the rc-esta- 
blifihment of a Native Government in the tributary State 
of Mysore, with ox’cry pos.siblc security for British 
interests and for the prosperity and happiness of the 
jKJople of the country." 

Though the Government of India declined to recognize 
the adoption or to accord to the adopted son the honours 
and privileges due to the heir to the State of Mysore, 
His Highness stood adamant in his determination to 
urge his claim once again. As mentioned above, he 
transmitted, on the dth July 18GC, a fresh Kharita to 
substantiate his position both as regains himself and his 
adopted son and heir. Meanwhile His Highness made 
known to certain of his British well-wishers — Lord 
Harris, who had been Governor of Madras from 1854 to 
March 1859 ; His Grace the Duke of Wellington, son of 
the first Duke ; the Bt. Hon. Lord Stanley M. P., who 
had been Secretary of State for India, and others — the 
differences that had arisen between himself and the 
Supreme Government in India relating to the tnie inter- 
pretation of the Treaties entered into by him and the 
Company and sought their goodwill and support in his 
appeal to Her Majesty the Queen. (Letter dated 1st 
February 18G5.) The British Press took up the matter 


His HiRbncss’ 
reoewed 
attempt to 
secare 
reeogoition 
of his rights. 
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and put forward the just claims of His Highness in 
manner at once fair and convincing. There was oni 
spoken hut responsible criticism from some of the ablesi 
edited British journals of the time. Almost every aspec 
of the case was urged threadbare and hardly any groun 
was left for loose thinking in a matter which was cor 
sidered vital in the interests of British good faith an 
political policy in India. 

Thus, the Examiner in its issue of April, 1, 186S 
after setting out a brief reference to the history c 
Mysore since the Treaty of Seringapatam of 1799 and t 
the unhappy diplomacy of the Madras Grovernment h 
connection with the sequestration of the Mysore Admi 
nistration in 1831, attacked pointedly the unjust sugges 
tion of Lord Dalhousie that the Treaty of 1799 wa 
an exclusively personal one with His Highness th 
Maharajah. 

"No heirs are certainly named, for an obvious reasor 
It would be contrary to Hindoo law to do so, since the Hindo 
sovereign names his own heir, having, moreover, the legal righ 
of adopting one, while, even in his failing to do so, the powe 
rests with his eldest survmng widow. But the Treaty con 
tained the words still stronger than those of heirs. It wa 
called a Treaty of perpetual friendship and alliance,” made t< 
last as long as the Sun and Moon shall endure.” And sc 
Lord Dalhousie’s limits to the endurance of the Sun and Mooi 
were confined to the lifetime of a single Prince of short-livei 
generation I His Lordship’s hopes have been signally defeated 
The man of sixty-two whose shortness of life was reckone( 
upon, still lives at seventy-one, and openly and publicly afl&rm: 
his determination to exercise his lawful right of naming hii 
own heir.” 

After remarking that Lord Canning was wronging 
himself when he was attempting to act contrary to hi: 
own avowed views in regard to Indian States, it turnec 
to the question whether it wus really true that th( 
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Supreme Government Iiad Iiad no quid })to quo in 
restoring IIis Highness* territories in 1790. It said : — 

" It Ixjcn said that \yo have received no valuable 
consideration for our grant of Mysore to its Native Prince. 
If this were tnjc, It would assuredly bo no oxcuso for a most 
flagrant breach of good faith. But it is not true, for wo Iiavo 
rcccivcfi the full value of wliat wo bargained for, the fame of 
generosity, humanity and motlerotion, the avowed and jiro* 
claimctl price which tlic fratnor of the engagement himself 
stipulated for, witli Iho admitted loyalty of the donee end his 
family in llic long i>eriod of sixty^fivo years. Wo have oven 
got something more substantial, an annual tribute of a quarter 
of a million a year, so punctually paid that up to the present 
time it has amounted to the liandsomo total of £1G,GOO,000. 
For very shame, let us hear no more of Mysore annexation/' 

AUrn's Indian 3/oif, n well known Britisli weekly of 
the time, in its i‘^suc of April 22, 18G5, wrote equally 
cogently, After blaming the Mndms Government for 
converting the Kngar disturbances “into n justification 
of the assumption of the entire management of the 
country/* it showed how wholly illegal was such nn 
assumption. Adsxrting to Canning's exclusion of His 
Highness from tljo right of adoption on the jdca that his 
territories were not personally governed by him at the 
time of the Proclamation of the Adoption Despatch, it 
remarked that it was o decision that could not bo defend- 
ed from any point of view. It said 

“ If the Treaty did not contomplato the roinstatemont of 
the Rajah, if onco superceded, nor tho Adoption Despatch con- 
fer upon him tho right to namo an holr, how camo it that 
Lord Canning was so anxious that His Highness should 
*' bequeath hia Ivingdom to tho British Govommont ?“ If ho 
had tho power to will away his territories, surely ho had power 
to adopt an hoir. Tho noblo Earl, however, attached groat 
importance to tho bequest of tho Country “ in full sovoroignty 
to tho Crown, by tho freo ivUl of the ruler, and in a spirit of 
loyal attachment to tho British power.” In truth, tho Rajah 

M. or. VOL. II. 184 
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has never been backward in testifying his loyal attachment, 
and even Lord Canning sent him his “ warm thanks ” for the 
good services rendered by him during the critical period of the 
Indian Mutiny. The only valid objection to the reinstatement 
of the Eajah lies in the fertility of his Kingdom, and its general 
desirableness as a British possession. The spirit of annexation 
still sits in the Council Chamber, and perverts the judgment of 
otherwise upright and incorruptible statesmen. But there is 
one point which seems to have been overlooked by each 
successive Viceroy. If the Native Kingdom of Mysore, con- 
stituted in 1799 out of the joint spoils of the Bast India 
Company and the Nizam, is to cease and determine on the 
death of His Highness, it is not the British Government alone 
that will come into inheritance. The Nizam will certainly be 
entitled to reclaim his moiety and if that claim be not allowed, 
Her Majesty’s Government will simply be guilty of a gross act 
of robbery and spoliation. But it cannot be that the British 
Parliament will carry its culpable indifference on the subject 
of Indian questions to such an extreme as to silently acquiesce 
in the absorption of this Native Kingdom. It would be an 
act that would shake all faith in the sincerity of the Queen’s 
Proclamation, and would go far to undo all that has been done 
and won by the liberal policy inaugurated on the final suppres- 
sion of the Mutiny. And Parliament must do something more 
than record its votes. It must see that its decrees are carried 
into execution. It is useless to order the restoration of Mysore 
unless that order be executed. The principality of Dhar is 
still kept back from its lawful ruler, and so will it be with this 
fine table-land unless very peremptory injunctions are issued 
for its immediate restoration to the venerable Eajah.” 

The Morning The Momiiig standard, of November 22, 1865, exposed 
injustice done to His Highness from first to last. 
After characterizing Lord William Bentinck’s notice to 
His Highness as “ couched in terms of great severity,” 
it pulled to pieces the entire fabric of the “ annexation ” 
plea. Eeferring to the Commission system of adminis- 
tration set up, it wrote : — 

This measure was avowedly temporary, and in the exercise 
of the sole right to which the Government could pretend — that 
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cf intcTfcrrflf*' in Hit* crtnl ft( havtn;: rea^onnWo Kroun«l to 
«nlJC5jnl<’ fnllurc in th^ inj'mcnt of tho fufMidy; hut even 
then •nch intcrfrrrnw' woultl limitod to the jnrt or partn of 
the TrmSor>' that m»i;h! n«!»l na?i*tanee, the occupation of 1)jo 
entirr Fta'.c Iwintj never pmvidc'! for l»y the Treaty. Kowever, 
the hoM then p.ainr*! ha» ncrrrhwnrclaxcyh hut only lifjliteiwl 
frtin^ tim<' to time. Tluia the ofllce of Rc«itlcnt haa of late 
year* Iv^n ftl>oli«hc*h the principality ItcinR rule<l by a Com* 
tni«^^!oner rxerci^inj: all the I'owcf* of the Governor of a I*ro* 
vince: anfl of hate, in offici-al corre^iwntlcnoe, even the flyle of 
Hnjsh of Myiorc ha« l»ecn <len{<xl to thia unfortunate Prince, 
who U now «le%erit»e<l *iniply na the llajah re^ulmj? at Mysore. 
To s-ay lh.nl Ilia llj,';lme»f look hia own part int)>e matter anti 
tormentc*! the Government with appeals, ia only to say that 
he waa an Jlantcn) Prince with a i:rie\*nnce. Ily iutlicious 
manaj^cment the finaneea were rentorcU to a pro«pcroua foot* 
in^, an«l then furrly the Britlah Power couhl Imvo no iloubfc 
about the payment of the suirtuly. But thia excuse wanting, 
a plea of mi«r,ovcmmcnt waa act up— although *\ich a contin* 
pency waa nol rcfcrrecl to In the Trc-aly anti incapacity for 
rule on llie one aide wan m»le a pretext for retaining it 
ctj Iho other, l-'rom 1831 to 1817 the lUjah never ceased 
to tUlm In'* peatomtion. Three Gov^mors-Gcncral— Lord 
WJHiam Bentinclc, Sir Charlea Metcalfe, anti lonl Ilonlingo 
—admitted that hfa suprrsesaion waa inconsidemte, unduly 
Eovere, and of doubtful legality. Neither the Supremo Govern- 
ment nor llio Homo authorities ever rejcclod or contested hla 
claim, hut only jjoatponed their conaent to a more convenient 
Reason, placing Iwforo him the prospect of reinstatement as 
soon as an orderly admininlmtion had been established. It 
was not until 1B47 that tho determination to deny tbo claim 
bccamo apparent ; and flittco that period, it has l}ccn cither 
ignored or met with a decided negativo. Yet, in 1807, tho 
lUjah. who has never failed in his loyalty through all his 
troubles, was so ecolous a supporter of British interests as to 
win a letter of thanks from Iho Govemmont for his conduct. 
Tho first great blow which Ijo received was, curiously enough, 
from Lord Canning, who seems to have boon strangely misled 
in reference to tho ease. In reply to a memorial from tho 
Baiah, Lord Canning just before hia doparturo from office, 
wrote to him a formal refusal of his claims upon grounds 

184*. 
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which are for the most part clearly untenable. His Lordship 
declares that the Marquis Wellesley when making the 
Treaty, retained the right of conquest and prescribed the 
details of partition of the Territory which was acquired by 
British arms : that the Subsidiary Treaty was necessarily sub- 
ordinate to the Partition Treaty, and that the British Govern- 
ment, in the exercise of the rights of conquest which they had 
acquired, had the same power to take away what they had to 
give ; that the Bajah forfeited his position by misgovernment, 
and that the Treaty being a personal one, does not apply to his 
descendants, even though they be natural-born heirs. Such is 
the substance of Lord Canning’s argument, which is fallacious 
in several important particulars. Lord Wellesley, if not sur- 
rendering the rights of conquest, at least made those rights 
subservient to the conditions of the Treaties and his succes- 
sors have no justification for falling back upon those rights in 
order to break those Treaties which are clearly broken by the 
retention of Mysore. And even if the Treaties allow the 
lapse, the State must fall, not to the British Government only, 
but to the British Government and the Nizam — the contract- 
ing parties to the partition and subsidiary settlement. It is 
true that the protectorate of the State was given to England, 
as having had the largest share in the conquest : but in 
the case of its reversion, the Nizam would resume his 
original right; and, after all, the Nizam who is so coolly 
ignored by Lord Canning, contributed no less than 20,000 men, 
with establishments in proportion, in aid of British arms. To 
deny him his share now is not precisely the treatment which 
we should give to an European ally, or that an European ally 
would consent to accept ; nor, indeed, is it to be supposed that 
the Nizam will give his concurrence to the arrangement. But 
whatever action the Nizam may take in the matter, the Eaja's 
claim has plainly legality on its side, and cannot be rejected or 
ignored without not only grievous injustice to the claimant, 
but infinite mischief to ourselves. Eor, let Mysore become 
British Territory, and nothing will persuade the ” princes, 
chiefs, and xieople of India,” that the assurances given to them 
in the Queen s Proclamation are not all moonshine, the 
Adoption Despatch so much waste paper, and British honour 
a thing to be talked about in time of difficulty, hut having no 
existence when we are strong enough to do without it.” 
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Thf' J^nihj Snrs, inic to il5 lni<1ilions wrote, in its TheMJy 
ir^ne of 2, JPOC. complitnentini; liord Cninl>omc 

on )»*• fjn>l pnlilic jipeecli nfter his taking; over tljc Sccre- 
tnrj'^lup for InHia, That speech hntl I>ccn an clalwrato 
proU'-t iJie annexation |>o1lcy which came none 

too Hx»n from him. It was the initial bijcccss that 
prr^ayc<i ihc final victory. “Imli.a c,*vnnot bo really 
tranquil,'* it remarked, ’*Bolonj; as the Xative Princes 
tntertam the fliphtesl !.n<picion that the nlb|>owcrful 
PnliBh Government is to avail it«clf of any 

plauBihlo pretext (or annexation.** But the l>csl part of 
the article is devoted to an cx|»osilion of the fijiccrousncss 
of Sir Charles WoexVa l)e‘>patch. Writing on this aspect 
of the matter, it remarked 

** ,?ir Charles Wornl was by no means a popular minister, 
and yet, whhoal one protest from pArliamcnl, and barclj’ one 
protest from the nnrslish Press, hoavas allowed to commit him* 
self to n measure of annciation which, in the opinion of those 
who know India l^-sl and have her Interestat he.nrt, will affect 
the welfare an<l even the security of our whole Indian Kmpiro, 
by fpreadinn terror and distrust among Iho Kalivo Slates. Until 
a dcputatloJi on the Ruh;ecl went up Iho oilier day to Lonl 
Cfsnlwme, no ptihlic protest had i>ecn nmdo. This nilcncc. 
moreover, waa maintained by I^atliarocnl in face of tlio fact 
that, even by his own Council, hero in I'nBland, Sir Charles 
Wood svns S'igorouiily opposed. Fivo of its ablest and most 
cxi*cricnc<sl members'— Sir Georgo Clerk, Sir Ilcniy Montgo* 
mcr>', Sir John Willoughby, Sir Frederick Currie, and Captain 
W. J. Kastwick— nil camuslly protc6te<lngainsllho annexation 
of a loyal nnd friendly State as IktUi dangerous and unjust. 

Now tijat tlio Mutiny is Iwginnmg to l>o forgotten, India is 
forgotten with it. There is, ngain, as much point ns over in 
tho old saying, that n broken head in Whitechapel creates a 
greater sensation among FngHshmen than does a revolution in 
Hindoostan. Not tliat tlicro is much reason to apprehend that 
a revolution, or oven a riot, would bo tho immediate result of 
tho annexation of Mysore- Tho danger lies in tho olTcct tho 
measuro w'ould produce uiwn tho minds of tho Native Princes, 
by giving just ground for their suspicion that tho policy of 
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annexation is still alive ; and hence the paramount necessity 
that the new Secretary of State for India should take the 
earliest opportunity of repudiating this policy. As appeared 
from the debate in the House of Commons, the wildest rumours 
are afloat in India about “ the designs entertained by oflficials 
in high places upon Scindia and Holkar,” and * the danger in 
which even the past services of the Princes of Rajpoot States 
were being forgotten.” We know nothing as to what is 
meant by this allusion to Rajpoot Princes, but the rumour 
about Scindia and Holkar is perhaps traceable to the fact, in 
itself sufiiciently alarming, that they have both written to 
England in urgent remonstrance against the annexation of 
Mysore. Such a fact speaks volumes, and we cannot wonder 
that the wildest rumours are based upon it; and however 
absurd these rumours may appear to Englishmen, who know 
into what utter disfavour the annexation policy has fallen in 
England, and who even believe it to be dead, it is not at all 
difficult to understand why among the natives such rumours 
should obtain general credence. They have no key to the 
rapid changes in English public opinion, and they know that 
only a few years ago the annexation policy was in full force 
and favour, producing effects the memory of which it will take 
generations to efface 

They may well give credence to tlm wildest rumours about 
the designs of officials in high places ’’ upon Holkar and 
Scindia, and the Rajpoot Princes. If the Queen’s “ oldest 
and staunchest ally” is thus treated, who can bo safe? 
Holkar and Scindia may well write to England, /or they enjoy 
in full the friendship and alliance which have proved so perilous 
to the Rajah of IMysoro. It is marvellous that a man of half 
Sir Charles Wood’s capacity should not have seen that this 


one act, giving as it so palpably does the lie to all our pro- 
fessions, would completely undo whatever good effects may 
have been produced by the Queen's Proclamation and Lord 
Canmaig s despatch, and that the natives would look upon 
tliev- lind all future assurances as idle pledges made in the 
hour u! our v.ealcnoss, to ho thrown to the winds in the liour 
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And in this case wlmt hocomos of Lord 
lisnt should tlio day come when India shall 
an extern.il enemy, or when the interests of 


! STiuy require that her Eastern Empire shall incur more 
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Ihars fjnVsn.'ii^* on? o! nur innInMay* will l>o fount] in tbo 
Kftiitf* which will ?icrve m lircakwatern to the storm 

that nshihl t4l}pnvj»c swcc'p ovfr in one Rrcat wave?’’ 

Connncntiufjnn Lonl Canninp'ft unju'tt exclnsion of His 
from IIjo K'jicfil'i of the Ailoplion Pcspnlcb, 
the /} iHtj Xf\rf wrote • 

*'\Vchave hearti ll arpjM that n% the Kalive Princes 
know that f^nl Canninj: tlhl not his A'loptlon Pc<i»ilch 
to the lUjfth of they arc pre|nre«! for tttc annexation 

of the Kinpiloin. nut It is uo secret In Inilia, whatevcril may 
l»e In Ilnpland* llint f/inl Canning withheld hts Adoption 
Despatch from the Hajah l»-*cAnv! ho then Wlloved that the 
Hajah IntcndM In Itepieath Myicoro to the Dritish Gos'cm- 
tr.ent, Mid he saw It would interfere with this Intention if he 
B/nl 111 © llajah a formal fsemiUslon to adopt, sineo Iho people 
of Mywro would naturally wlsli this iicnnisslon to Ixj given 
efToct. Tills argument, therefore. l>egs the question at issue as 
eonipletely as does the other slock argument of the anneta* 
tlonlsts, that we are tiound to take |>o*session of Mysore “ in 
the Interests of tlie |>wple.*‘ Tlio Ilajah has formally declared 
that he lias no whh to alter the present system of a<lministra* 
lion, and, apart from his vrlshcs, there l» a Treaty empowering 
us to Introduce into Jfysoro auch regulations and onlinanccs 
as wo may de^m fit. Kor is liicro anything to jirovenl our 
taking Iho Rijah’s heir, now a more child, oducatlng liim on 
I3ngiis!j principles, and surrounding him with able and enligli* 
tened wlsdscrs/' 

The ^fonitn^ Sfarof August 2, 1806, pointed out the TheMominy 
wrong attitude taken up hy Lord Ijawrcnce in the niat- 
ter. After dcBcrihing him ns a " disciple of Dalhousic ” 
and ns aucli bent on annexing Mysore, it strongly criti* 
cised his letter of the 29th March IBGd stating that His 
Highness had any right to adopt a son and heir to his 
Territories. It went to the length of calling attention 
to its — what it called — " arrogant terms ” and show’cd 
hosv it was totally opposed to the definite pledges con- 
tained in the Queen’s Proclamation and the terms of the 
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Adoption circular of Lord Canning. It wound up by 
saying 

“ Those who remember the Queen’s Proclamation 

and Lord Canning’s Despatch will 

see how completely the Governor-General’s letter 

is at once an act of usurpation and a breach of a solemn 
and binding contract. Besides, upon what ground of legal 
right does the Viceroy claim to give or refuse the Prince that 
power to adopt a successor which the Calcutta Foreign , Office 
says has been withheld ? It is not conferred upon us by the 
Treaty which placed him on the Throne ; it has not been 
surrendered by him ; and it is therefore clearly a right inher- 
rent in the sovereignty. 

“ Should the annexation of Mysore be accomplished, it will 
prove as fruitful of disaffection as the greased cartridges or the 
annexation of Oude. Many of the most enlightened and 
experienced public men whom India has produced, or who 
have made a reputation in connection with Indian politics, are 
profoundly convinced of the injustice, as well as danger, of the 
policy which Sir John Lawrence threatens to pursue towards 
Mysore. We were glad that some of them — men like Sir 
Henry Eawlinson, Mr. Grant-Duff, Col, Sykes, Major Evans 
Bell and Mr. Dickinson — have lost no time in memorializing 
Lord Oranborne on the subject ; and we hope that the new 
Secretary of State will be able to revoke the approval which, it 
is believed, a majority of the late Cabinet gave to the mischiev- 
ous projects of Lord Dalhousie’s favourite pupil.” 

FortmgMhj But by far the weightiest contribution to the proper 
.Tohn Morlcy’s elucidation of the principles and policy underlying His 
views. Highness’ claim, was made by Mr. (afterwards Viscount 
John) Morley in an issue of the Fortnightly Review dated 
September 15, 1866. He remarked that the determina- 
tion of the Mysore case would “ mark the turning point 
of the career of England in India.” He drew attention 
to the fact that although Lord Wellesley reserved in the 
Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 the right to administer part 
or parts of the Mj'sore Territory in case of non-payment, 
or probable non-payment, of the promised fund, he had 
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jirtviotuly in (ho pArtition Treaty of the fiainc year, 
" fniamnlr'cvl the ».e|uratc eXKteiicc of the Mysore State, 
fllon/;: With the oilier comlilion*! of that Treaty “as long 
fts the Stm and Mtxin endure/* He next clncidatc<l the 
meAnmi; of this jihra'c thus 

"It has Ixy'fj coalende<1, by the way, that tliis is only an 
oliow;' Oriental hut «uch a pretence is fnfliciently djs* 

>fp3t<vl by the fact that It was not an Oriental, hut I-onl 
WcUedey him»ielf, who dictate^l the clause." 

On the basis of the two treaties, he held that the 
followinf* prO|>ositicns were established : — 

(1) a i-eparate Slate of M>*«jre was *e*. up; (2)lhc Sever* 
ei^nly was conferrofl upon the representative of the old lino 
of the Uajaht who h.vl rul<vl it; (3) the now Ruler agreed 
to do certain things; and U) the Govemor^Gcncnvl reserved 
the right of rcjnedying any neglect to do these things." 

He held that the assumption of the administmlion in 
1831 wan hardily ncccs'uiry, for the Subsidiary Treaty had 
providetl for the other p.irty— the Company — suggesting 
onlinanec.s which Ifis Highness \vn» l>onnd to promulgate 
and execute, a j>o\vcr it had refrained from making a 
friendly use of. Indeed, ho ngreod with the Com- 
tnifislon npiiointed by Lord Hcntinck to inquire into 
the causes of the disturbances of 1831, wiiich )iad 
nfforiled the plea for tlio assumption of the administration, 
that the “disturbanccB that had occurred were greatly 
attributable to the withdrawal of the advice of the British 
Besident/' TJicsc being the facts, lie licld that a 
Government, which did not carry out its obvious duties 
could not deny His Highness Iho exercise of his rights of 
sovereignty and adoption. He suggested that the 
assumption of administration Jind been dictated by a 
mistaken policy. “ The policy of the Indian Government," 
he said, “prompted by men of the old school like Sir 
Tiiornas Munro and Sir Mark Cubbon, was in the last 
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degree selfish, grasping and hollow.” But he graciously 
added : 

” We have no right to sit in judgment on men lor not 
being in advance of the mental habits of their time. But the 
least that we can do is to show that political ideas have 
advanced, by repairing whatever, by good fortune, it is still 
possible, the evil that has been inflicted.” 

« 

Morley next considered two definite issues : — 

“ (1) whether the British Government had any legal right 
to annex Mysore and (2) whether, granting it had the right, 
its general position towards Indian States countenanced the 
expediency of availing itself of it. 

“There is,” he said, “a pitiful kind of so-called 
statesmanship popular in England, according to whose 
canons, the second of these questions is superfluous. 
This policy consists in standing on the narrow edge of 
our technical right, and disregarding anything like a 
sagacious balancing of our interests against our rights.” 
He was for sticking to a technical right only when it lies 
in the course of what is politically expedient. Judging 
from this point of view, he said. Sir Charles Wood’s 
despatches on the Mysore question laid far greater stress 
“ on the considerations of what we may find ourselves 
empowered to do, than upon those considerations of 
what it is to our advantage to do.” 

On the first question, he remarked that the rights of 
His Highness and of the Company were derived from the 
two treaties of 1799. The question really turned on the 
interpretation of the memorable Eourth Article in the 
Subsidiary Treaty, which, in his opinion, gave the 
Company simply the right to take all measures necessary 
for the security of the subsidy. That article accordingly 
did not give the Company any further power over His 
Highness dominions or his sovereign rights over them. 
That, he said, w’^as the way the Treaty had been interpreted 
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by Rucccssivc Gox*cmore*Gencml from Lord William 
Bcntinck to Lord Hardinge and even by the Court of 
Director thcmFelvcs, up to indeed 181L Sir Charles 
Wood was, in liis opinion, wholly wrong in brushing aside 
nil this cloud of witnesses and arguing against His 
Highness that there was no provision in the Treaty under 
wliich “the administration of bis possessions, if once 
assumed by Ibo British Government, was to bo restored to 
His Highness. Criticising Ibis view, Moricy wrote : — 

" It is hard to imagine oven a minister of Sir Charles 
Wood’s long and varied ofiicial ciperionco condescending to 
such a sophism ns t))is. As if it were not plainly implied, on 
the most olemcnlarj* principles of construing such documents, 
that tho Administration of tho Baja’s possessions was to bo 
restored to liim os soon as tho purposes for which tho Treaty 
authorised its assumption wero snlisfied. What would bo 
thought of a landlord wlio. after distraining for rent and satis* 
fying his demand, should docHno to quit tho premises on tho 
ground that tlioro was no clause in tho agreement stating tho 
condition on which ho should quit them ? Witli roforonco to 
tho sarao paragrapii, Sir Honrs' Montgomorj', in recording tljo 
reasons for his dissont from tho Secrctarj' of State’s despatch, 
justly remarks that *' in all fairness, if tho Treaty is to be 
quoted in such rigid inlcrprotation when adverse to the 
Hajah’s claims, it may also bo quoted in tho samo strictness 
ns not authorising tho assumption of tho entire Country under 
any view of its real condition at that period.” 

Next, Moricy considered the larger question as to the 
Sovereignty of His Highness over his territories and how 
the right of adoption, an incident of such sovereignty, 
could be refused to him. He said : — 

“ Wo now come to the immediate bearing of this issue, 
whether, according to tho two Treaties of 1799 — tho Partition 
Treaty and the Subsidiary Treaty — tho Rajah of Mj-sore is the 
Bovoroign Princo of a Hindoo State. For if ho is, why should 
ho bo deprived of tho sovereign attribute of being able to adopt? 
And if ho dies leaving an adopted son, how can his State be 
annexed as a lapse to the Paramount Power? The history of 
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the view taken by the Indian Government of the right of the 
Hindoo Princes to adopt successors to their Territories, shows 
that this right was respected until Lord Dalhousie’s decision 
in the Sattara case. “ The decision in the Sattara case,” says 
Sir Frederick Currie, recording his dissent from the despatch 
of 1864, “whatever its merits may be, undoubtedly caused 
surprise and alarm throughout the length and breadth of 
India ; and when this was followed by the proceedings of the 
Government of India in the cases of Kherowlee, Nagporej 
Jhansee, etc., during the same administration, the surprise 
and alarm became consternation and dismay. Shortly 
after came the Mutiny, and the disorganization which 
accompanied it. On restoration of order, some special measures 
were deemed necessary by Lord Canning, who has succeeded 
Lord Dalhousie, to allay the alarm, and remove the belief, 
engendered by the proceedings above alluded to, the annexa- 
tion of Oudh, etc., that every pretext, however subtle or 
futile, would be taken to attach and absorb all the remaining 
chief ships and principalities of India.” The chief of these 
special measures was the publication of the famous Adoption 
Despatch (April 30, 1860), a document only second in impor- 
tance to the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, assuming the para- 
mount sovereignty of India. At this time, England first stood 
face to face with its feudatories.” A great convulsion “has 
been followed by such a manifestation of our strength as 
India had never seen, and if this in its turn be followed by 
an act of general and substantial grace to the Native 
Chiefs, over and above the special rewards which have 
already been given to those whose services deserve them, the 
measure will be reasonable and appreciated.”' “ Our supre- 
macy will never be heartily accepted and respected,” said 
Lord Canning in the despatch, “ so long as we leave ourselves 
open to the doubts which are now felt, and which our uncer- 
tain policy has justified, as to our ultimate intentions towards 
Native States. In order, therefore, to rob our policy of this 
pernicious uncertainty, an assurance was proposed by Lord 
Canning, to be given, and in time was given, to every Chief 
above a certainrank, that the Paramount Power desired to see 
his Government perpetuated, and that on failure of natural 
heirs, his adoption of a successor, according to the laws and 
customs of his race, whether Hindoo or Mohammedan, would 
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Ik} nntl l)snt ffhould dHlurh tho engngoment 

Ihui tiudc to l){in long l»!% Hou^q h loyal to tiio Crown, 
and faithful to ibc condition'} of Trcatfci. Distinct assurances 
In this Mnso were given to tho Princes individually. But tho 
Ilajfth of Mywre was not Include*! in Iho list of Chiefs to 
whom lliis nssuratiM was convoyed. Andss'hy? Because it 
svas hqjy'«i, and fully cxjx?clc}l, in tho first place, that tho 
Bajah. lying old and childless, should refrain from ndojiling, 
and wouM allow his Dominions to lapsoto tlio Lnglisli Crown. 
In the second, ~and this has l>cen too much overlooked by 
tyjoplc who aro content to bo guided hy what Ixin! Canning 
actually did, — it was fell tliat to giro tho Bajah i>cnni5sion to 
&f}[>ot stoiild 1>Q lant.smoant to an etpress invitation. If tho 
Rajah had rcceivc<l tins formal and public permission, Ins 
omission to nvail himself of it would have jyrjdcaod and olTcndcd 
his own subjects. They naturally would have expcctod him to 
use, in favour of one of his own race, the jK>wcr thus delibe- 
rately bestowed ujion him, rather than hy hU negligence in 
doing what he had been thus almost hidden to do, to cause 
tho transferor hi* Dominions to an alien Govennnent. And in 
the third tdnee, Lonl Canning could not divest himself of tho 
evil Influence of tho Calcutta Foreign Oflico, which insisted 
that tlio Treaty of 1799 svas a i»cn»onal Treaty, that tho Rajah 
was only act up for his own life, without any intention of 
continuing his authority to his heirs and successors, and th.st 
therefore, ho had not the right of adoption admitted to bo 
inherent in a Hindoo Prince. Strictly speaking, wo have not 
l>ound ourselves bj' any nssumneo to the Rajah of Mysore to 
let him adopt, as wo Imvo bound ourselves to other Princes 
ftflcclcd by such permission. Wo havo thrown ourselves upon 
our own interpretation of the Treaties of 1799, and, admitting 
that thero is not “ a single instance in which adoption by a 
sovereign Prince has been invalidated hy a refusal of assent 
from tho Paramount Power," wo deny, in fact, that the Rajah 
is a sovereign Prince." 

Morley next traversed the theory that tho Treaty avas an. 
''exclusively j)cr5onaf one," on tho ground that no mention 
is made of heirs and successors in it. He remarked ; — 

“ Tins is uucommonly ingenious and acute, but wlmn W’o 
remember tho circumstances under which this so-callod 
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personal Treaty was made, the worth of such a notion is more 
truly measured. What could Lord Wellesley’s object have been 
in going through the farce of a personal Treaty with a child 
five years old ? What reason was there for setting up the 
cl}ild at all if he were only to play warming-pan for the East 
Indian Company ? The Company needed no fiction of this 
sort. Their troops were victorious. The Country was theirs, 
and it was the deliberate choice of the Governor- General to 
erect it into a State as long as the Sun and Moon shall endmn. 
Lord Wellesley was, of all the Governors-General that ever 
India has had, the least likely to play a trick, to go through 
an unintelligible performance of this kind. It is incumbent on 
those who rely on the personal Treaty argument at least to 
furnish some comprehensible theory of Lord Wellesley’s 
motives and policj’’ in what, without explanation, seems so 
meaningless and irrational a proceeding.” ^ 

On the second question, the expediency of annexation, 
Morley was equally strong in his condemnation. He 
wrote : — 


This brings us to the broader and more important point of 
the expediency of annexing Mysore. Although as a matter of 
fact we did not expressly include Mysore in the assurance that 
wo had abandoned the policy of annexation, Mysore will be 
the first opportunity of testing the sincerity of our professions. 
Lo amount of reasoning or explanation will convince the 
i. atno rxinces that if we do not adhere to the non-annexation 
policy m the case of Mysore, we shall adhere to it in any other 
case where annexation may suit our purpose. A statesman as 
discinguished from a low attorney on the one hand, and from 
a rapacious place-hunter or patronage-seeker on the other, 
must admit that everything turns in such a case on what will 

crmr-lirf wliom it is our intcrcst to 
. distinctly asserted by men of the highest 

authority and grea cst knowledge, such as Sir Frederick Currie, 

t1 ^ '>■> invinciblo aistrast in 

"V r "■’■I P‘->rt!os now 

1'. ;, nnportnnco that tho princos alioulcl 

r. ' "" f"' *" "-''nt can bo 

to iind tliat liinBlisb anti 
•-J.... lajluiciant cannot got boyontl tlio one fact that tbo 
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assurance of the Adoption Despatch was never convoj'ecl to 
the Rajah of Sfysoro? Tho facts should bo viewed largely, 
and with roforenco to human nature, rather than to principles 
of hair-splitting. What aro tho Nativo Princes likely to think, 
witli their logic deeply infcctod with tho inflammatory sense of 
scU-intcrest ? “If on this, tho first occasion,'* says Sir F. 
Currie, " since the promulgation of this celebrated assurance 
of an adoption to any chiefahip of consideration and value, tbo 
adoption is disallowed, in order that tho Province may bo appro- 
priated by tho British Government, what will bo tbo opinion 
in tho native mind of British faith and British honour ? Will not 
tho Chiefs of India l)cliovo that tho promise of tho Viceroy was 
madoin tho hour of weakness and danger, to bo disregarded when 
power should l>o restored and tho danger had passed away?” 
Wo shall bo accused of acting hypocritically from first to last. 
Lord Wellesloy cstahtiahod a Kingdom which ho never meant 
to bo maintained. Ho made a Treaty with tho Nizam to last 
while Sun and Moon endure, but ho only meant while it should 
suit English policy. Wo assumed tho administration of Mysore 
under tho pretext of securing a subsidy, but all tho timo wo 
novor intended to givo it back again. Wo declared that wo 
recognised tho right of adoption, and on tho first opportunity 
wo doclino to do any such thing. Wo declared that wo had 
given up tho evil policy of annexation, and then wo annex tbo 
firat Torritorj’ on which wo can lay our hands. It is not 
diflicult to SCO how ugly our conduct can thus, without much 
forcing, bo mado to look. And all India is said, on credible 
authority, to be watching tho casa Two of tho greatest Princes, 
Holkar and Scindia, have written homo, although their own 
rights of adoption— and this is very well worth noticing as a 
sign of thoir profound alarm — wore assured to them so far 
back as tho Governor-Generalship of Ijord EUonborough. Tho 
Rajah of Mysore was ono of tbo most loyal of our allies during 
tho torriblo rcboUion of 1857-9, so thatbesidos general charges 
of breaking Treaties and Proclamations, we shall bo deemed 
thoroughly insonsiblo of anything like gratitude or goodwill, 
even for tho most enormous sorvices. There is something 
portentous in all this, when wo romember Lord Canning’s 
words, that cannot bo too often quoted, that our supremacy 
will never bo heartily accepted so long as any doubts are felt 
as to our ultimate intentions towards Native States. ” 
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personal Treaty was made, the worth of such a notion is more 
truly measm-ed. What could Lord Wellesley’s object have been 
in going through the farce of a personal Treaty with a child 
five years old ? What reason was there for setting up the 
child at all if he were only to play warming-pan for the East 
Indian Company ? The Company needed no fiction of this 
sort. Their troops were victorious. The Country was theirsi 
and it was the deliberate choice of the Governor-General to 
erect it into a State as long as the Sun and Moon shall endure. 
Lord Wellesley was, of all the Governors-General that ever 
India has had, the least likely to play a trick, to go through 
an unintelligible performance of this kind. It is incumbent on 
those who rely on the personal Treaty argument at least to 
furnish some comprehensible theory of Lord Wellesley’s 
motives and policy in what, without explanation, seems so 
* meaningless and irrational a proceeding.” ’ 

On the second question, the expediency of annexation, 
Morley was equally strong in his condemnation. He 
wrote : — 

“ This brings us to the broader and more important point of 
the expediency of annexing Mysore. Although as a matter of 
fact we did not expressly include Mysore in the assurance that 
we had abandoned the policy of annexation, Mysore will be 
the first opportunity of testing the sincerity of our professions. 
No amount of reasoning or explanation will convince the 
Native Princes that if we do not adhere to the non-annexation 
policy in the case of Mysore, we shall adhere to it in any other 
case where annexation may suit our purpose. A statesman aS 
distinguished from a low attorney on the one hand, and from 
a rapacious place-hunter or patronage-seeker on the other, 
must admit that everything turns in such a case on what will 
he thought of our policy by those whom it is our interest to 
conciliate. If, as is distinctly asserted by men of the highest 
authority and greatest knowledge, such as Sir Frederick Currie, 
the consequence of annexation would be invincible distrust in 
the minds of the Native Princes ; and if, as all parties now 
admit, it is of the deepest importance that the princes should 
remain staunch and loyal to English interests, what can be 
more deplorable, more hateful, than to find that English and 
Indian politicians cannot get beyond the one fact that the 
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^muraney' of l1>e Atfoplion Despatch wa^ never convcye<l to 
the lUjah of Mj*»ore7 The facta nliould Ihj viewtxl largely, 
an«l with reference to htiman nature, tnther than to principles 
of hair.sjJittirjp. NVhat arc the Kativo Princes likely to think, 
vriiJi ihrjr Jofjic tlccffly }«fccte»l with the inflammatory' Rcnsoof 
>eU‘jntrrrsi 7 '*If on this, the first occasion,” says Sir F. 
C«m>, " since llie promulgation of thi« cclehrate<l assuranco 
of an Oiloption to any chiefship of consiilemtion ami value, tho 
R'lnptmn i« disallowed, in onler that the Province may lx* appro* 
prist'll hy the Drilish Government, what will he tho opinion 
in ihenalis'etnindof Ilrilish faith and Itritish honour? Will not 
the Chiefs of Imlia l)elieve tlint the promise of the Viceroy was 
mndein the liour of vreakness and danger, to Ixi tllsregartlwl when 
pov.'cr should l>e restored and the danger had passwl away?” 
We ahall l»e accnserl of acting hypocritically from first to last. 
Lortl Wellesley cslahlinhc*! a Kingdom which ho never meant 
to ho maintained. He made a Treaty with the Niram to last 
whilo San and Moon endure, but he only meant while it should 
trail nnglish policy. Wc assumc<l the adminislmtion of ^^yso^o 
under the pretext of fccuring a subsidy, but all tho time wo 
never intended to give it l«ck again. Wo declare<l that wo 
recogniietl tho right of adoption, and on tho first opportunity 
wc decline to do any such thing. Wo doclaml that wo had 
given up tho evi! iwlicy of annexation, and then wo annex tho 
first Territory on which wo can lay onr hands. It is not 
diflicult to SCO how ugly our conduct can thus, without much 
forcing, l>o made to look. And all India is said, on credible 
authority, to Iw watching tho c-asa Two of tho greatest Princes, 
Holkar and Scindm, have written home, although their own 
rights of adoption— and this is very well worth noticing as a 
sign of their profound alarm — wero assured to them so far 
back as tho Govcmor-Gcnoralship of Ix)rd Kllcnborough. Tho 
Pajah of Mysore was ono of tho roost loyal of our allies during 
tljo terrible rclxillion of 1857-9, so that besides genoral charges 
of breaking Treaties and Proclamations, wo shall bo doomed 
thoroughly iosonsiblo of anything hko gmtitudo or goodwill, 
even for tho most cnorroous services. There is Bomothing 
portentous in all this, when wo remember Lord Canning's 
words, that cannot bo too often quoted, that our supremacy 
will never l>o heartily accepted so long ns any doubts aro felt 
os to ouz* uUimato intentions towards Native States. ” 
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Morley then proposed the scheme, which, as will be 
shown below, was eventually adopted by the G-overnment. 
He thus described it : — 

“ There is a course open by which we shall allay the dangerous 
alarm of the Native Princes, preserve the reputation of the 
British Government for good faith and gratitude, avail our- 
selves of the Native social forces for the benefit of the “ silent 
myriads,” and make for ourselves an unrivalled opportunity 
for the infusion of such European ideas as it may be desirable 
and possible to introduce. The son adopted by the Eajah is a 
child. Let him be recognised, on the Eajah’s death, and 
instead of leaving him to grow up anyhow, as the present was 
allowed to do at the beginning of the century, let us surround 
him with the best European and Native influences that are 
within reach 

“ When the young Eajah came of age, European influence 
would still be present in the shape of a Eesident and his assist- 
ant officers ; , only the main object should be to leave the 
general administration as much as possible in the hands of 
Native officials. The Eesidency, if inspired by something 
better than the sinister ideas of the Calcutta Eoreign Office, 
would be a standing guarantee against the oppression of the 
population by the emissaries of the Prince 

What objection could there be, asked Morley, for 
such an experiment as that, an experiment too which 
had proved successful in another Indian State, Travancore ? 
And he answered his own question thus ; — 

“ Only this, that the English Government would have fewer 
places to give away, and as Mysore is a pleasant land, 
flowing with milk and honey, Anglo-Indian officials would think 
themselves very deeply wronged if any trifling considerations 
of Imperial policy were allowed to weigh against their personal 
interests. In the scale against the official love of patronage and 
place, let us set the conviction expressed in a recent petition 
to the House of Commons by a body of men of the greatest 
consideration both in India and in this Country : “A com- 
bined system,’ they say, of British possessions and protected 
States, under which all external and foreign affairs, the 
general principles of taxation, legislation, commerce and cur- 
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rrrjf)*, sfnl Ih^ rrlatinn* J>fjtr(y'n Ihe eonathucnt princjpilitic«. 
ran Iw- «brJ3lM »n*l hy tb<» Jmjx'rial i>o\vrr, wJjjIo 

ihf* «r*.ai!< rf Jutfninl^tration In tlio «!cjv'ntl<*nl Platen an; 
rarrif-t o*.;! by Salivr jvts'ibnntSr*. Ji»' alway* Rpjtraml tn your 
jw'Utf'nrr* In Iw* tho Ik**! cAlctjlatr<l to mainlnin llifi 

auj'rmncy of (ircal UritUn ntul to w<uns tbo anti pro*!* 
|irjity of Intlia • to promoir a fairK-vlanco Wtwjvn crntnili?c<l 
nn»l IftCAlirol (Jownmrnt, toinilUutc a \*iaj!)t(* clialn of a1Ic;;j* 
R.n£VT ami rr'j'nn»ilt{|{IV n«»! to provMo for tho Rniduat cnlijjli* 
trntnrtu of tbr !r**it civinr<^l rrljKJoni ami nitt"*, not otily hy 
ibf ctajnpJo of tlj^ p-v*! onlrr In *!io IlritMli Pfovinc'*'* and 
dirrr! puidano'* by l)riJ5»h funclionanVa. but more rfTrclunIJy 
by tho prartlcal cx|K*rirnce and r^tnldjaljM babU^ of Native 
Princr*. and ofTiolaW/’ TIjo »ame p»'rson'« po 

on to abow lliat Ihrm an? »j>?c5al re\w>n< why ihin cnsnbjntHl 
of ltrili*h pm'.Mrtinn and a’uprrvision ahould lx* lric«l in 
My>t-cire. Tlsey fin«l in it the \Tr>* ty|w and cxaniplo of what a 
Native 8late ouphl to lx'. Nearly onc*thln1 of ita 
pm*.a rrrrnua i< atR{(aM»* for fmp'*n’al atnountins tn onr- 
lulf of lh« total injinrnta of the Tributary f*tatra, 1‘mlcf ita 
Treaty mpsp'-rnenl^, the I)riti*h Government may interiK)«e 
itaautborjlalivemun*/*) for the Improvement and control of tho 
law and adm!ni*lrat!on. And, lastly, all tho machineo' baa 
l>orn no rcfonn<vl hy Ibo Hriti«!i Commia«lonpm an to 1x5 now 
in the inmt perfect worhinp or*lcr. With rofcrrneo to tbo 
Government of India, jieoplo at home are onlinarily content 
with a a'cry roupb-and*rcady theory*. Tljcy nuppo-uj that our 
only buaincai la to fiujKrimpoao Kuropcan civiliration upon 
(ho Oriental harfjarism, and (hat (ho /a((er wj{/ cvcnluafly Iw 
cruahtxl out. IJnt thin ahowa wliat i* not, perhaps, a vcr>‘ 
wonderful ipnoranco of Iho working of fioclal forces. In 
lakinR all tho Government, from Ha principles down to its 
lowest details, into our own hands, what aro wo doing? 
First: wo arc forncUing that flindoos and Mahonie<lons aro 
not IIottcnlotH or Troglod>'tes, but a population with ideas and 
laws and traditions and !>elicfs ami prejudices. NVo aro ignor* 
ing all these: and Instead of rccogntr.mg them asactivo forces, 
which may I>o partially controlled and utilized, wo iwn them 
up to buret uj)on us some day mth tho accumulated violcnco 
of years. Second: Wo are freeing tboso lilgh-casto natives, 
who have unbounded influcnco over tho populace, from any 
M. or. VOL. n. 185 
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sort of responsibility for the rightful use of such influence. 
Third ; We are leaving ourselves friendless, and without any 
means of authentic, and wide information as to the concealed 
working of all those forces which operate none the less power- 
fully because we choose to suppose that they are extinct.” 

Opposing the argument that the people of Mysore did 
not wish for a change in the administration and that the 
petitions sent up bore signatures of “ no value whatever,” 
being composed chiefly of “ the Eajah’s tradesmen,” 
Morley stigmatized the communications of the Commis- 
sioner of Mysore, which had thus described them, as 
resembling those of “a gossiping maid-of-honour than 
those of a grave and responsible official.” He thus laid 
hare the injustice of such a phrase ; — 

” 'Very likely this is the case. Still not many words need 
be expended upon the a priori probability of a native oriental 
population desiring the restoration of the representative of a 
long line of rulers, and preferring to be governed by their own 
countrymen rather than by people whom they regard, as. they 
might regard, hresistible but odious demons. To the Oriental, 
the Englishmen, not improved by being one of the domi- 
nant race, is a veritable Yahoo. Sir Erederic Currie said in 
1863 that from his own experience he cannot doubt the truth 
of the report that ” the people are now anxiously awaiting our 
decision in this case ; that they will be exceedingly disap^ 
pointed when the truth of this decision is known ; and that 
our philanthropy will cause discontent throughout the length 
and breadth of the Province.” If I had space for digression, 
I might expatiate upon the marvellously improved interest in the 
Natives on the part of the Government, who only four years 
since, to suit purposes of their own, re-transferred • large 
Districts of the Nizam’s Territories, that had been eight years 
in British hands, to what . is authoritatively declared to have 
been a more corrupt and tyrannical government than evert 
that of-Mysore was in its worst times.” To convict the Gov- 
ernment of hypocricy, however, would be no great triumphi 
But it is impossible to help seeing the futility of relying on the 
interests of the people as a plea for not restoring his Throne 



Hr Ihtn wonml 'viili an nrpiinrnl on 

crtri*iicl<rrAti<mfc of In^fian li-trlly pohl?c.il ninl pArtly 

financial. He rnnnciatrju thnn:— 

‘'Apart ffo?n thcnrt’.tc notion* of oUfUuly on the superior 
Tt>tis In ft conrjurrrJ Counlo*. tbrre U one j>owrrful con<5ilrm* 
lion wMcIi erm inort hlfili'hand^l nnd un^crupulou* 
kind of r<^!illclan» may Iw wide to eilimate. Kver>' Incrcifo 
cf the Indian Territorj* Rovemc*! directly hy w* Involve* Rti 
incTea.*« of mllitao' *^^*1 civil evi'cnditnn?. It i# tbo Julter 
iJcfntrhiclificnounJttforthe real of the ofTlclRl* In Ihecauwcf 
ftnnex&lion. And nr. have the (catlmony of the Karl Canning 
himself that "we aliall not l>ccomo alronger so long n* we 
continue rulding to our }’uroj>can force; and IIjc additiona to 
that force which we alrrady nvjulro nro prohahly a» largo a* 
Kngland can conveniently funiinh, nml they will certainly 
cost ft« much nil India can conveniently pay." A« it is, *yo 
have ft |>eace rstahllshmcnt of ftlwil 70,000 Uritlsh Troop's 
for India, Kvery nnncjation may bo nald, on Lonl Canning’s 
authority, to neccnsitate an Increase of this largo and caponsivo 
force. And in corrolxjratlon of this wo have t!io Blatcmcnt of 
Iho pelitioners against tho nnncxalion of Mysore, ft slnlcnjont 
uncontradlclcd by the aulljorities, “tlmi every now Province 
ahftorlxxl alnco 1818 1ms proved a burden on the rovenucs of 
Her Mniosty's older possessions in India ; for, instead of any. 

M.Gr. vob. 11. 185* 
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The Pall Mai 
Gazette. 


surplus having ever been derived from the States thus annexed, 
the Imperial Treasury has been constantly called on to supply 
their deficiencies.” In the Eebellion of 1857-9, the number of 
troops was raised to 122,000. If there is any credence at aU 
to be attached to the reports of the most impartial and ex- 
perienced of Anglo-Indians, the incorporation of Mysore is 
just one of those measures most likely to pave the way for 
renewed disaffection and its disastrous consequences. This 
is what we are risking ; and to gain what ? A very slight, and 
in the long run, very questionable, increase of revenue from 
the Mysore Territory, and a few more places to give away to 
the officials of the India Government. It is for this that we 
expose ourselves to a drain upon our military resources, which, 
if it came when we were engaged in any other struggle, would 
be mortally calamitous. Without this possible drain of 50,000 
additional troops, the necessity of maintaining the ordinary 
peace Establishment makes us confront Europe and the West 
in the attitude of a man with one arm fast tied up. We have 
abandoned our legitimate influence in the West in order to 
annex in the East. We preach moral suasion in Europe, so 
that we may be free to practise material repression in Asia. 
We make ourselves despised in one continent, in order to 
make ourselves hated in another. It would be paying many of 
our Cabinet Ministers of either party much too high a com- 
phment to say that this is their deliberate policy. They have 
replaced our old, and in many points our bad system of 
“ Thorough ” by the new, and in all points the worse 
principle of “ Drift.” There is no such thing as policy.” 

The Rail Mall Gazette of 26th September 1866, then 
under the control of Frederick Greenwood, was equally 
sympathetic in demanding justice for His Highness, 
Analysing the two Treaties of 1799, it said that the 
Partition Treaty “ guaranteed the rights of the restored 
Djmasty,” while the Subsidiary “fixed the relations 
between His Highness and the Paramount State.” Next,, 
it pointed out that the subsidy was intended to be paid 
for military defence, within and without the State. 
Assumption of administration was, it remarked, restricted 
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to any fnilim’ or tiny iimnincnt Jikcl'ihood of fniluro to 
p.iy t)ic nrnt Fiiclt n<t<;utnptinn wn*? not contctn- 

plated to l>c nnytInnK more timn n tcinpomry scqiicstm- 
lion. Tho nHkuinption of ndminiKtration in 1831 hail 
l>rrn tnndo on t))c plea that “the fi«b*:hly ivn'i in danger," 
though, “whether this was actunltylhc ca«e,ims been qncs- 
lionctl”. It remarked that there were ahumlant proofs on 
thcreconlsof Goveitmirnl to show that the ficqucslratjon 
was intended to l>chnt fora tcini»omry periotl. Though 
years passed, orilcr prcvailcil throughout His Higlmcss' 
terntoncs, the revenues increased, the surplus was going 
np, debts there were none and tlic subsidy wa.s being 
paid and never could \yc in danger, the British Govern- 
ment— whom it styled “ Tho Man in Possession’’ — still 
remained. Passing on to the services rendered by His 
Highness, it said:— 

“ During all the dark season o( our trouble, wlion lio might 
Jjftvo wrought grievous niischicf to our jicojOo, he was firm 
and faithful to t!>e Pritisli Alliance, lie had great faith in 
tho Queen's Proclamation, great faith In llio justice and 
generosity of Lord Canning, It sccnietl to him that tlio hour 
and tho Man lioth favoured tlio rcaliRation of iiis Iioiws. 
He reasserted, therefore, Ids claims with increased emphasis, 
and it Is imiwssiblo to deny the logical forco with which ho 
nrguwl bis case. From tho Government of India tho apjxial 
was carried in due course to tho Queen’s Government at 
Home. But notliing that ho could say was of any avail. Tho 
“ Man in Posession “ was a fixture in Mysore.” 

Clmractcrising the refusal of His Highness' request 
to adopt as having been as “ruthless" as the refusal to 
his personal restoration," it remarked: — 

” There Ifi an outcr>' against this, as much on tho scoro of 
policy as on tho scoro of justice. It is affirmed, not moroly 
by ‘‘interested agitators" on tho ono side, and "maudlin 
scntiinontalists " on tho otlior but by liarddieaded mon of 
ripe Indian oxporionco, that this advorso decision is tho 
greatest blunder that could bo committed at the present time. 
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Mysore is a fine Country, but for all that “ the game is not 
worth the candle.” The Princes and people of India have 
been taught to believe that tlie old Annexation Policy 
(which Lord Granborno declared in the first speech which 
he delivered after his appointment to the Indian Ministi'y to 
have been one of the w'eightiest causes of the convulsions of 
1857) has been irrevocably abandoned. We do not care 
to inquire what was the intention of that celebrated manifesto, 
with what restriction it was fenced in, with what reservations 
and exceptions it was burdened in the minds of its original 
framers, or what constructions have been put upon it by 
later interpreters. In India it has been accepted without any 
; emasculations, and we don’t hesitate to endorse the opinions 
•of those experienced Indian Statesmen who declare that, after 
■such a declaration, the appropriation of the first Native State 
worth taking, that has fallen in our way, will be regarded as a 
rampant violation of the pledges and promises of the Queen. 
It is not too late to rectify this error. There are petitions 
now before Parliament which will compel notice, and Lord 
Cranborne has before him a golden opportunity of acquiring 
■for himself new honours by looking the question fairly in the 
■face, and removing the * Man in Possession.’ ” 

The good will' . Such Were some of the comments and criticisms on 

in the British Press. (See Opinions of the 
Press on the Annexation of Mysore, published -by John 
; Camden Hatten, Piccadilly, London). Beyiewing the 
-.same after the lapse . of sixty-three years, it has to be 
acknowledged,- that the British Press displayed com- 
mendable goodwill towards His Highness’ just and legal 
claims and did full justice -to it. So insistent was its 
criticism and so well did it put the case for an equitable 
view of His Highness’ clairu and focus public opinion 
on it that it influenced and shaped very largely Parlia- 
mentary opinion on it. The momentous debate in the 
Commons took place on 22nd Pebruary 1867, and the 
u’esult was a complete triumph to British justice and 
iairplay. Dr. Campbell, still in London, telegraphed the 
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infornintion without dclnj* on Iho following inorning. 

IIo wired, " I heartily congratulate Vour Ilighncss. 

IJoupcof Commons decided last night. Mysore Kingdom The previous 
tafe. Prince succeeds Your Highness." This telegram revem-Jhy 
was received no Karachi and Madras and gave consider- r^riisment. 
able relief to His Highness. The reversal of the previous 
decision was won principally on account of five important The chic/ 
rca‘^)ns; — (1) The British people were tired of the 
Annexation Policy of Balhousic and were conscientiously revcmi. 
against going hack on the Queen’s Proclamation and the 
Adoption Despatch of Canning; (2) the British Press 
stood onl unanimously against the Government’s decision 
and incessantly ^Yrolc against it botli on specific and 
general grounds; (3) llic Derby Ministry had been 
unable to reconcile itself to tbe views of the Palmerston 
Minislrj* in this matter ; (4) the inherent justice of His 
Highness' cause and the ver)’ favourable impression his 
firm and faithful conduct, especially during a period of 
pcverc trial to the British cause, had left on the public 
mind generally in England ; and (5) the points of policy 
involved in the determination of the question were felt 
to bo far too important to be brushed away too lightly. 

The ground for the success was largely cleared by the 
dissenting colleagues of Sir Charles Wood on the India 
Council, every one of whom had a record of public work 
in India and the East too great to be neglected. Next, 
some of the greatest Anglo-Indian administrators, in- 
cluding some of the best among those who had scn’cd on 
the British Commission in Mysore, were against the 
perpetuation of any injustice to His Highness and his 
ancient Dynasty and they lent weighty support to the 
cause of His Highness. Then, again, there was the public 
support of persons of commanding influence like Mill and 
others, both in and outside of Parliament, which helped The leading 
to mould public opinion in favour of vovorsion. There |"p^rters 
TV'ero, however, tw’o persons who deserve to be singled the work o! 

Campbell and 

Hell. 
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out for special mention in this connection and they were 
Dr. John Colin Campbell, the Durbar Surgeon, and 
Major Evans Bell, the w'ell-known publicist. These tw'O 
were, in some respects, the exact antithesis of each other. 
Dr. Campbell was an acute and watchful Scotclnnan, 
who did his work quickly and without noise. He had 
been an officer of rank and standing in Her Majesty’s 
Indian service, a true supporter of both His Highness’ 
interests and those of the British Government. Having 
retired after thirty years of service, of wdiich sixteen had 
been spent at His Highness’ Court, he w’as thoroughly 
acquainted with his case. He had been on the most 
intimate terms of friendship wdth Sir Mark Cubbon and 
had fully enjoyed the confidence of that great and good 
administrator. His Highness — as he himself freely 
acknowledged in a series of letters dated 1st February 
1865 — ^had been indebted to him for much wise counsel 
over many years, a counsel bestowed as freely as it was 
needed in times of great disturbance and anxiety. His 
Highness’ high opinion of Dr. Campbell had been publicly 
endorsed by C. B. Saunders, Officiating Commissioner, in 
a letter to the Governer-General dated the 31st January 
1865, on which date Dr. Campbell retired from the service. 
“The Maharaja’s encomiums,” wrote Mr. Saunders, “on 
Dr. Campbell are not underserved. Dr. Campbell was 
in the confidence of the late Commissioner Sir Mark 
Cubbon, while he has ever been a steady friend of His 
Highness, and it is no exaggeration to say, that any 
influence he has possessed has been exercised beneficially.” 
Such was the person chosen by His Highness to act in 
his cause in Britain and the cause was served by 
Dr.. Campbell in the most loyal, faithful and honorable 
manner. History knows nothing of it, — so silent was it 
and yet so honest and heart-felt. But it lay in getting 
fair-minded English publicists and politicians to see the 
justice of His Highness’ cause and contribute their 
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meed towards its vindication. And ho won ns he 
dcscn'cd. A true Scot, he never made any boast of }iis 
work and ho slips out of the history of this period ns 
silently as lie enten? it. Providence meant liim for the 
task allotcd to him and when his function was over, he 
simply ceased to exist. 

Very different was Major Evans Bell. Ho was as vocal 
as Campbell was silent ; he wrote himself wliile Campbell 
influenced olhcn? to uso Ihcir famous pens ; and he 
doclnimod against liis opponents wliile Campbell eschewed 
public disputation. But Dell was a born fighter. Keen, 
quick-witted, tlioroughly alive to the necessities of the 
hour and with a conscientious belief in the cause he made 
his own, ho WToto as a dialectician would argue his case 
before an assembled audience. He wrote much as ho 
spoke. A litcrarj’ pugilist, Ijo pinched hero, there and 
cver 5 '^vhcrc— but always subject to the laws of the war- 
fare ho made his own. He never once, in the many 
controversial campaigns ho led — a great many of them to 
sncccss—hit below the bolt. His " Mysore J?cacr 8 J 0 H : 
an Exceptional Case” h no more than a polemic j but 
even as such, it is worth its place in a historical library. 
Though not a lawyer, Bell put his case with a forensic 
ability which many a lawyer might have envied. Though 
attacked, abused and even sometimes scoffed at, ho never 
lost his temper but hit back hard — yet without malice. 
He was the very typo of the old time political pamphleteer, 
now so scarce. He did much useful service in the 
Mysore cause. Even the Saturday Eemexo admired him 
and hie zeal in behalf of His Highness’ just cause. “ The 
history of Mysore,” it wrote on 2nd March 18G7, “has 
been told in a spirited volume by INIajor Evans Bell, 
who, after urging on public grounds tho restoration of 
the Native Sovereignty, has now, since his retirement 
from tho service, become the avowed agent or advocate 
of the Eajah.” His Jlemarlis on the Mxjsorc Bhic-Eooh 
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which was written in the year following the Mysore 
Reversion, is cast in the same mould and is in every 
respect typical of its author. Bell was a steady supporter 
of the Indian cause, and in particular the cause of Indian 
States. His work for Mysore will long be remembered 
as it was done willingly and in what he described as the 
conscientious discharge of public duty. 


General 
Briggs’ 
services in 
the cause. 


Another person of interest who took a prominent part 
in the reversion was General Briggs, the first Commis- 
sioner of Mysore. (See ante). Though 82 at the time, he 
retained a vivid recollection of His Highness and the un- 
favourable manner in which his rights had been handled. 
As a consistent opponent of Lord Balhousie, and his 
policy, he joined Sir Henry Bawlinson’s deputation to the 
Secretary of State for India and added to its strength, as 
much by the weight of his years as of his experience. 
According to the British journals of the time, he is said to 
have expressed his sentiments on behalf of His Highness 
and his claims “vehemently” and that his arguments 
were felt to be “most judicious, wise and feelingly per- 
suasive and consequently carried more weight with them.” 
On hearing this. His Highness heartily thanked him in a 
special letter (dated 5th May 1867), in which he recalled 
his earlier recollections of him and his services to the 
State and to himself personally, and added : — ' 

It had always been a matter of much delight to me to 
know that the whole of your career in India at the head of 
many important offices, which you filled, had indeed acquired 
you much fame and the high esteem of being on the one side a 
real well-wisher of the Government and its subjects and on the 
otlier side a zealous lover of justice and a true friend to 
Native Princes.” 


The North- 
cote 

Despatch. 


To continue the story, the Derby Cabinet took steps 
to give effect to the Besolution of the House of Commons. 
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Kfirly m Ajiril 1RG7, Vi‘icounl Cranborno staled in the 
IIou»5ellK* final decision to which the Government had 
come. intlnciice<l hy the l)el»e( that tijc existence of 
well‘{:rovemcd Indian Stales is a benefit to the Rtnbility 
of 13nt:'sh ndc; and on the IGth of that month Sir 
KtafTonl Northcotc, then Sccrotarj* of State for India, 
f-enl onl the Desiwtch to the Governor Goncrnl which 
dccidci! the future of ^fyw>^o. After stating (Iiat no hope 
could l>e lield out that the previotis decision reganling 
tlic rrinKtalcmrnt of His Highness the Maliaruja himself 
would 1« reversed, he wont on to say: — 

" Without entering uiwn any mimilo examination of the 
terms of the Treaties of 1799, Her Majesty’s Government 
recogrtiro In the iwHcy which dtcl«l<^l that pottlomont, a 
desire to provide for llio maintenance of an Indian dynasty on 
tho throne of Mysore. uiKin terms wliich aliould at oneo aiTon! 
a guarantee for tho good government of tho iieoplo, and for 
tho Pccurity of llrilish rights and inlcrosts. Her Majesty is 
animated hy tho same dosiro, and ahnn’s tho views to which 
I liavo roferrwl. It is Imr earnest wish liiat Ujoso t>ortions of 
India which aro not at present under her imme<Viato dominion 
may continue to fiouriffh under nativo Indian nilers, co^oiwra- 
ling willi tier rojircscnlativcs In Iho promotion of tho gonoral 
prosjxsrity of tho countr)'; and in tho present caso more 
especially, having reganl to tho antiquity of tho Maharaja’s 
family, its long connection svith Mysore, and tho iwrsonal 
loyalty and attaclmient to tho Kritish Governinont whicli Ills 
niglmess has so conspicuously manifested, Uor ^fajesty 
desires to maintain that family on tho throno in tho person of 
Ills niglmess's adopted son, upon terms correajwnding with 
those mado in 1799, so far as tho oUered circumstances of tho 
present time will nllow, 

“ In considering tho stipulations which will bo necessary 
to give effect to this arrangement, I havo, in tho first place, 
to observe, that Her ilajosty’s Govomroent cannot but fool a 
peculiar interest in tho welfare of those xvho havo now for so 
long a jwriod boon subject to their direct administration, and 
that tlioy will fool it tijoir duty, lioforo replacing them under 
tho rule of a native sovereign, to take all tho pains they can 
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with the education of that sovereign, and also to enter into 
a distinct agreement witli him as to the principles upon which 
he shall administer the country, and to take sufficient securi- 
ties for the observance of the agreement. 

“ It is, therefore, the intention of Her Majesty that the 
young prince should have the advantage of an education suit- 
able to his rank and position, and calculated to prepare him 
for the duties of administration ; and I have to desire you to 
propose to the Maharaja that he should receive his education 
under the superintendence of your Government. I have to 
request that you will communicate with me as to the mode in 
which this can best be effected without separating the young 
prince more than is necessary from those over whom he may 
hereafter he called on to rule. ” 

The Despatch went on to direct that if at the demise 
of His Highness, the young prince should not have 
attained the age fixed for his majority, “ the territory 
shall continue to he governed in his name upon the same 
principles and under the same regulations as at the 
present time. ” Before confiding to him the administ- 
ration of the whole, or any portion, of the State, arrange- 
ments would be made “ for the purpose of adequately 
providing for the maintenance of a sj'stem of government 
well adapted to the wants and interests of the people,” 
and, as regards the rights and interests of the British 
Government, the Despatch provided for a higher subsidy 
in these terms : — 

It is sufficient now to point out that, as the cost of 
supporting Troops has largely increased since the date of 
the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799, it will obviously be neces- 
sary that the terms of that Treaty should be revised and 
some addition made to the subsidy. The great increase which 
has taken place in the resources of Mysore since 1799, and 
more especially since the assumption of the Government by 
Lord William Bentinck, will prevent such addition being left as 
an undue burden. The precise terms of the revision may be 
left to be settled when the young Prince is put in possession 
of the administration.” 
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This Dcspnlch, however, did not reach India for some- 
time, thougii meanwhile, by about 25th April 18G7, Lord 
Cninlwmc's announcement in the Commons was known 
in Mysore. That announcement, while it satisfied His 
Highness in so for as it was “ a reversal of their (the 
British Govornrncnt’fi) ultimate |iidginent,” he could not 
but look upon it for the time being “ as n bitter dis- 
apjjointincnt ” to himself pcnsonnlly and “as n total 
denial to do full justice" to his “indisputable rights." 
(Letter to Mr. K. M. Lewin, dated 2Stli April 18G7), The 
Northcotc Despatch of the IGth April was communicated 
by Lord John Lawrence to His Highness on the IGth 
June 18G7, with a despatch of his bearing the same date, 
in which he enunciated the views and decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to the succession of His 
Highness' adopted son. In acknowledging Lord Law- 
rence's cordial congratulations. His Highness wrote 

“Prom Iho recognition of my just claims and from thotruo 
sympathy and gracious regard so generously evinced by Her 
Sfajesty In the critical iwsition of my affairs, I fool sanguine 
that my prayer for personal restoration will not bo overlooked 
but will oTontually recoivo all Iho benign notice and liboral 
consideration of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and 
of Her irinisters." 

His Highness added at the same time : — 

"Slay I request the favour of your Excellency to bo kind 
enough to convoy to Her Most Gracious Majesty tho Queen 
of England, to Her lilinistors and to those that are tho 
advisers of this wise and universally very acceptable measure, 
tho most unfeigned expressions of my grateful acknowledg- 
ments and warm appreciation of a concession agrceablo alike 
to myself and my people." 

His Highness held, on 18th July 1867, a special Durbar 
in his Palace, when ho received congratulations from the 
Commissioner of Mysore in a formal and public manner 
on the recognition w'hich Her Majesty had been pleased 
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to bestow upon the young prince Charaarajendra Wodeyar 
Bahadur as His Highness’ adopted son. His Higliness' 
had been celebrating the anniversary of his 74th birthday 
and a large number of ladies and gentlemen had been* 
invited to be at the Durbar. The young prince was con-, 
ducted into the room and was received with the usual 
marks of respect. He was then formally placed on the 
laps of His Highness by the Commissioner and welcomed 
as the “ rightful heir.” His Highness acknowledged the 
Commissioner’s congratulations and . requested that his 
respects might be formally conveyed to Her Majesty and 
her Ministers for this signal mark of her favour. 

HonoBrto Her Majesty also showed her personal regard for him 

His Highness. Conferring on His Highness the distinction of the 

G-. C, S. I. in reco^ition of his. services “rendered to' 
our Indian Empire.” The Letters Patent conveying 
this honour was dated Balmoral, 24th May 1867 and 
reached Mysore early in September of the same year.. 
Lord Napier, then Governor of Madras, > visited Mysore 
at His Highness’ special request and invested him with 
the insignia of the order. 

Arrangements Though the Northcote Despatch did not meet with 

ednLtionof Highness’ cherished wishes in every respect, it 

the yonng gratified him much in so far as it recognised his adopted 
son’s claim to the full rights of sovereignty and the 
restoration of the Administration on his attaining' his 
majority. Lord.Lawrence in his letter of the 16th June 
1867 had expressed the hope' that the decision would 
conduce to His Highness’ happiness and the happiness- 
of the people of Mysore and had suggested that the great 
point to aim at was the proper training and education 
of the young Prince so that he might, when he arrived' 
at man’s estate, be fitted by ability and right dispositions' 
to dispense to’ the. people • justice , and maintain with'' 
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dignity the exalted position to which he had been called. 
Even before t))c receipt of tlio Dcspatcli, His Highness 
Imd taken steps to provide a suitable training to his 
son. lie had applied on 2 Uh April 1807 for the sei-vices 
of Licut.-Coloncl G. Haines, formerly in the Mysore Com- 
mission, to act as guardian of the young Prince, and to 
superintend his education and training. This ^vas approv- 
ed by Her Majesty’s Government on Slst October 1868. 

Tiicrc is some reason to believe that tlic decision of 
the Derby Cabinet did not meet with the approval of 
Lord John Lawrence. Tins measure proved one of tlie 
Iasi measures of Lord Cranbome as Secretary of State 
for India in 18GC-C7, for early in March 1807 ho retired 
from that position, making room for Sir Stafford North- 
cote, aftenvardfi Earl of Iddcslctgh, one of the most 
successful of Toty Chancellors of the Exchequer. Lord 
Lawrence, in a letter to Sir Stafford Northcote, 
remarked that he could say with perfect truth that ho 
had never been connected with any great measure of 
annexation and that even in the ease of the Punjab, he had 
been only “concerned in the carrying out of the measure 
and not in the policy of annexation itself.” He also 
confessed that there was much to say against the absorption 
of large Native Chiefships, especially on the point which 
was adverted to in the Mysore debate, namely “the loss of 
employment to Natives of rank and respectability.” 
“ But,” he added, “ to the. mass of the people, it appears 
to mo, as in the ease of Mysore, that the change has 
proved of unmixed benefit. I do not say that there are 
no points in our administration where the shoe does not 
pinch. I fully admit that the reverse is the case.” 
That seems to give the whole point away,’ though he 
affirmed that .“the benefits of our system are great and 
palpable, and moreover, are^ appreciated by all the 
industrious classes.” , It is remarkable that not all the 
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arguments adduced by the British Press or by Lord 
Cranborne had had any appreciable effect on him. Por 
we see him, in the same letter in which the above views 
are formulated, unblushingly stating that “of all the 
cases in which annexation has taken place, or has been 
advocated, I know of none in which the argument for 
that measure has appeared to me so strong as it is in the 
case of Mysore.” This enunciation of unrepentant old 
views would seem to indicate not only that his knowledge 
was wholly inadequate but also that the exposition of 
policy involved in the reversion by Lord Cranborne had 
had no effect on his mind, wholly wedded as it was to 
the “ annexation ” theory. But the statesman that he 
was, he candidly agreed that now that “we have decided 
on maintaining the present Dynasty, it only remains for 
us to carry out that policy in a true and honest spirit.” 
(See B. Bosworth-Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence, 386. 
Letter to Sir Stafford Northcote, dated Simla, June 1867)» 


True import 
of the 
Despatch. 


The true import of the Despatch was something very 
much more than what Bosworth-Smith seems inclined 
to admit in his Life of Lord Lawrence. According to 
him, the decision settled this much. — “The Treaty 
rights of (His Highness) the Maharaja should terminate 
at his death; but that his adopted son, if he turned 
out well, might be allowed to succeed to the Country, 
under such conditions as the British Government might, 
at the time, see fit to impose. Of course, this was a 
postponement, rather than a settlement of the question. 
But it got the matter out of the way, saved the consump- 
tion of much time and paper and left a matter of future 
policy to be determined by those who, it might be pre- 
sumed, would, when the time came, have the best data for 
doing so.” Qljife of Lord Lawrence, 380). This seems 
an entire misreading of both the Cranborne decision and 
the Northcote Despatch, especially when we bear in mind 
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Paras 4 to G of the latter. What it settled was “ policy ” 
as enunciated in Para 4 of the Despatch. It conceded in 
definite tenns in the same Para, His Highness' sovereign 
right to adopt inasmuch as the adopted son was to be 
maintained on the ancestral throne of His Highness 

upon terms corresponding with those made in 1799, so 
far as the altered circumstances of the present time will 
allow.” Stress was laid on the education of the Prince 
as it was felt a desideratum ; and the existing adminis- 
tration had to be continued as there was need, under the 
decision, to provide for the interim period, owing to the 
young Prince’s minority. Certain details referred to in 
Paras 5, G and 7 were left over to be determined at the 
proper time and that cannot, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, bo held to any extent to involve the policy settled by 
the Cranbomc decision. 

flis Highness’ public and private charities were exten- 
sive and many-sided. They included the building of new 
temples, tanks, Agraharas (residential houses), and 
clntltrams (feeding houses for pilgrims and others), resto- 
ration and repair of ancient temples, towers, tanks, wells 
etc. and grants of villages and lands for the maintenance 
of these foundations ; gifts of money, vessels and jewellery 
of different kinds to the Gods and Goddesses, some of them 
of inestimable value; monetary grants to the more 
famous religious places of worship all over India for 
maintenance of services and for affording aid, in certain 
cases, to pilgrims frequenting them ; grants to different 
classes of Mutts or religions houses; grants for the 
celebration of religious festivals, for the furtherance of 
education, for rendering medical aid on modem lines and 
for the encouragement of poets and pandits who flocked 
to his Court from different parts of the Country. A 
detailed description of these acts of beneficence will be 
found in the Annals of the Mysore Boyal Family (Part 
M. Gr. voif. II. 186 
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II, 123-181). Tlie following is a brief statement of the 
same : — 

1819.— His Highness visited Sivngniign nnd inncle gifts of jowellcrj-, etc,, to 
tlie temple there. He nlso restored a five-tongued bell there. He further 
restored the temples at Sosnlc, Mt>gnr, Miulukatur, Talkad and Bili- 
giri Eangnn Hills and made grants to them. .Similarly ho arranged for 
the cedchration of festivals at the Siva and Vishnu temples at ,^Indura, 
Srinmgnm, SrI-saihiin nnd Tirupati. At the last mentioned place, he 
restored the two silver nmbrellns presented by Hfija-Wodcyarand provid- 
ed for the feeding of pilgrims frequenting the place. 

1819. — Gift of the crown Krishnaraja-iftidi to the Molkotc temple; provided 
for various festivals at the temple and the free distribution of rice; nnd 
sanctioned an annual money grant as well to it. He nlso built a residence 
for his use at the place during the occasions of his visit. 

1820. — While on a visit to Subminnn 3 'n nnd ITdupi in South Cnnara District, 
His Highness made notable gifts to the tcmplor, there and provided for 
the celebrations of festivals at both the places. 

1820-21. — ^Itcstoration of the goddess’ temple at Chamundi. 

1820-21. — Presentation of Sri-Kantha-M^iidi to the Isvara temple at Nnnjnn- 
gud. Restoration of old temples and additions to them. 

1822-24. — Conversion of ^Vrikuthiira, the birth-place of His Highness’ father, 
into the town of Chiimnriijanngnr in his name nnd the construction of a 
residence for his personal use tlierc. In 1827, ho consecrated the temple 
built in the name of his father at this place. In 1859, he provided for the 
car festival of the newlj’ consecrated God. (E.C. IV Chamamjungar 8G, 
87-90). 

1828. — Construction of the big Gopuram at Chumundi. 

1829. — Extended the Prasanna-Krishnaswumi temple at Mysore nnd provided 
for its festival, etc. A lithic inscription in this temple dated in tbis- 
year records the fact that His Highness had rendered service in different 
forms (called the Navarat7ia or the nine-gems of service.) These are 
thus enumerated: — Bhiishu-ratna, gem of adornment, in presenting 
costly crowns set with precious stones (called Vaira-mxidis) to the temples 
of Nanjangud and Melkote; Desd-raina, of love of countrj', by founding 
Ohamariijnagar nnd other tornis; Sevu-ratna, oi devotion to God, in 
building and restoring temples; Ddna-ratna, of charitable gifts, in the 
presentation of villages, lands, nnd buUt houses to the poor, the deserving 
and the learned; Fratishtlia-ratrui; of consecration of charities, in the. 
consecration of newly buUt or restored temples, shrines and the consecra- 
tion of towers and turrets built for them; Djpafcfira-rnfun, of service to 
feUow-heings, in the- erection of public dams, bathing ghats, bridges, etc. ; 
Dliarmaratna, of charity in establishing free feeding houses at the holy 
centres of Benares, Tirupati and other places ; Kxrti-raina, of fame in 
issuing gold and silver coins in his name; and Surasvata-ratna, of 
literature, in the publication of commentaries on sacred "works and in the 
composing of literary works of merit. 

. 1829. — Repairs to the Ranganatha and other temples at Seringapatam. 
Restoration of the statue of Kantblrava Narasaraja Wodej'ar at the 
Lakshmi Narasirnha Temple at that place. 

1829. ^Repair and restoration of the Pillai Lokacharya shrine at Melkote.. 
• (M.A.E. 1907, Page 14). 

1834;— Dedication of Siva shrines at the Nanjangud temple. His Highness, 
also built a suitable residence for his personal use at Nanjang^ud while. 
' there for the purposes of offering worship. 
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1839. — rerformecl tLe TuhMhAra ccnmony (i.e., vtighiDS binjsp]! ag^Aiost go]d 
nnd distributing the same AM f^fts.) The weighed gold was in this case 
used for the presentation of cou-a and for the endowment of grass farms 
for the maintenance of the cows for the supply of milk, curds, butter, 
etc., to the Nanjangud temple. 

1845.~-npstoration of Ylrsbbadra and MabllingatiriRii temples at Amacba- 
Tadi, near ChamarSjnagar. 

1845.— Constriiction of the tower of the Kanjangud temple. His queens built 
various shrines in it in {E.C. Ill Nanjangud, 1 to S and 11*12 ) 

1848. — Presentation of ornamented vehicles for temple processions at Man- 
jangud. 

1849. — Presentation of different kinds of gold and silver vessels, etc., for 
service at the Kanjangud temple. 

1852. — Presentation of ornamented vehicles for temple processions at Kanjan- 
gud. 

1552. — Construction of toners at Laksbmi-namana temple at Ifysorc. Gift 
of processional Images to it. His Highness set up an image of Jlaja- 
Wodeyariu it, as by the grace of the goddesa of this temple the poison 
administered to this sovereign had been converted into ambrosia. 

1855. — Ileatoration of MababaU-swara temple at ChSmundi. Setting up of 
statues of himself and his Queens as worshippers at the goddess' temple. 
1863.— Consecration of a Siva shrine In the Agaatiavara temple at Tiroma- 
kudlu-Karsipur. 

1820.— Founded the KathivSdipuram agrahiram, near Kanjangud. 

1822.— Founded the DSvImba, Cbelavimba and Lingimba Agrahirams. 
2825.— Founded the Kanjtmf mba Agrahir in the Tedatore Taluk. 

1827.— Founded tfao Hevirimba Agrahir. 

1827, — Founded the Heviebamba Agrahir. 

1828. — Founded the Laksbmaylmba, Kempa-Kanj&xnba, Kempa-DevSmba 
and Chclavimba Agrahirams. 

1830. — Founded the Oaurimba Agnbir in th« Chamarajanagar Taluk. 

His Highness also made gifts to the Sringeri, Para- 
kala, Uttarfidi, Vyasaraya, BaghavCndraswfimi, Totadri, 
Ahobala (1855) and other ^futts. Also to the Jain temple 
at Sravana-Belgola and to different Vlrasaiva Mutts. 

His Highness’ numerous gifts and those of his queens 
to temples in Mysore and elsewhere will be found referred 
to in M.A.B, 1912, Para 133-4 ; 1913, Para 115 ; 

1914-15, Para 112; U.AM. 1917, Para 147; 
and M.A.B. 1918, Para 136. 

He also founded a Hospital in Mysore City, where 
Western medicine was daily dispensed free of cost to the 
sick. For providing instruction in English, His High- 
ness established in 1833 a school in Mysore City in 
which he took considerable personal interest, often 
presiding over its annual functions. This school was 
founded at the instance of General Fraser and was 

186* 
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presided over by a succession of able teachers until 1840, 
when it was handed over to tlie Wesleyan Mission 
authorities for purposes of management. In 1866, His 
Highness provided a new building for its location. He 
was, besides, a great patron of learning. The most emin- 
ent literary men of his da 3 ^s, including teachers of logic, 
metaphysics, and Veda and Vedanta received encourage- 
ment at his Court. The fall of the Peishwa at Poona 
made His Highness’ capital the chief, if not the only 
centre, for Oriental learning of every kind. Even if it 
were possible for him to do so, one in his position could 
not well have refused support to the learned men who 
repaired to his Court at the time we are writing of. 

The Armoury in the Palace was organized by His 
Highness and it contains several State gun models, etc,, 
presented to him on his coronation. (See M.A.B- 
1914-15, Para 112.) The Library of Oriental Mss., 
Saras^oati Bliandaram, also organized by him, is a 
repository of several valuable and rare Mss. dealing with 
a variety of topics of Oriental lore and learning. 

Such were some of the public charities of His Highness 
Krishna-Eaja-Wodeyar III. They show his munificence 
and liberality. The making of gifts for religious pur- 
poses and for the general public good have long been 
recognized in India as among the primary duties of 
kings. What was true of the Hoysala, the Chola and 
the Vijayanagar kings was equally true of their succes- 
sors. If , judging from the standards prevailing in their own 
days, the kings of the periods referred to did their duties, 
as became them, His Highness KHshna-Eaja-Wodeyar 
should be held to have done the same. The suggestion 
of certain critics that they involved him in debts does 
not appear to be entirely justified as it is admitted by 
them that “ his expenditure on himself was not, perhaps, 
excessive ” (Bowring, Eastern Experiences, 196) and that 
most of the allowance he drew was expended On public 
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charities, (IcbitaWc, in the language of modern Exchcqner 
parlance, to Public Works. 

His Highness has been described by his contempora- iiisHiRhness’ 
ries not only as a clever person but also ns refined in 
demeanour. His conversation n*as generally seasoned by 
shrewd and sarcastic remarks. Ho was fond of jokes, 
and it is said he kept at his Court a professional Joker. 

But the “laughing” philosopher had, it is added, a 
companion in a “ weeping ” philosopher, whose services 
were not infrequently requisitioned by His Highness. 

His Highness was well nequainted with Kannada, Persian, 

Marathi and Sanskrit, He spoke fluently — even eloqu- 
ently on occasions — Kannada, though he addressed the 
English officials at his Court in Hindustani with which 
he was quite conversant. (Bowring, Eaiiern ExpcrienccSy 
193-4). He excelled in astrology and was a great pro- 
ficient in the manirdi. His sincere piety, his even-handed 
generosity, his friendliness to the poor and the deserving 
of every caste and creed, his love of learning, his gifts to 
the learned, his versatility, Ins steadfastness in prosecut- 
ing his aims and objects, his loyalty to his British 
benefactors and his loving regard for them during their 
hour of trouble — all these and many other qualities of 
head and heart made him universally beloved. Though 
short of stature, ho had a pleasant and dignified counten- 
ance, while his dress was ordinarily in excellent taste, 
being less gorgeous than the attire of Sikh chiefs, but 
more striking than the Princes of Rajputana. His 
complexion was fair and in the centre of his forehead he 
wore the royal spot, called the Ttfra, the emblem of 
sovereignty, while round his neck was suspended a splen- 
did triple necklace of pearls and girt round his waist was 
a much cherished sword, with a medallion of the Queen 
upon the belt. {Ibid, 194.) His well stocked Library of 
Mbs. and his Armoury show his culture and tastes. 
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His Highness’ strenuous fight for the rendition of his 
State will ever be reckoned a memorable chapter in his 
life’s history. The courage, sagacity and the spirit of 
forbearance he showed in making renewed attempts to 
get back the administration of his Dominions indicate 
the strength of his character. He was tenacious to a 
degree and failure never left any damping effect on him. 
It is a question if a less strenuous fighter would have 
been blessed with the success which attended his 
efforts in winning his kingdom back for his son and heir. 


His 

Highness’ 
demise, 27th 
March 1868. 


How the 
news was 
reoeiTed at 
Bangalore. 


His Higlmess did not long survive the Durbar at 
which he returned thanks for the good news conveyed by 
the Northcote Despatch. Within less than nine months — 
eight months and ten days, to be exact — His Highness’ 
death was announced. He had been ailing for sometime 
and serious symptoms showed themselves about the close 
of February 1868. He soon rallied but on 23rd March 
following, he had a serious relapse, which, combined 
with his great age, caused serious apprehension. “ His 
wonderfully vigorous constitution ” gave some hope but 
even that gave way to the effects of a swelling in the 
neck attended by hiccough. His Highness expired in 
his Palace, amidst the members of his family and 
relations, on the 27th March at about 11 P.M. His 
demise was universally regretted, for His Highness was 
open-handed and generous in disposition and had, besides, 
many other amiable and personal qualities which en- 
deared him to his subjects. 

The receipt of the news at Bangalore and what followed 
it is thus realistically described by Mrs. Bowring in a 
letter dated Bangalore March 28, 1868 : — 

A telegram has arrived announcing the Raja’s death. 
He expired at eleven o clock at night, and at tvfelve next day 
his body was hmmt according to the Hindu rites. At five, 
o clock, all the troops at Bangalore, mustering 2,000, were led 
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out on llic fjrounil, nlwul hAlf<a>ini!o in front of our 

hou*^, I rlM not So inyMslf, but wilnc^wl tho Rcono from tho 
YmntUh. It WAR n cool afternoon, the Bun l)cing hidden by 
ft liAnlc of clouiU IhrcAlonins rain, or mtl)er rejoicing our 
hcarti and cyci with tho promho of it. In tho di^tanco, a 
clotsd ofdu<* and ft l«,ntinRof dnimB ftnnotincc<? tho arrivnl of 
the IroopB on tlio parade ground. On cverj* side, crowds of 
natives in their white dresses were seen trooping towards tiiat 
jyjjnt. Major R. arrives! in our com]>ound in full uniform, and 
a few Silladara in their picturesquo dresses camo curvetting 
cn to iho ground. Then npi>earcd the Commissioner (Mr. 
Lewin Bowring) on bis beautiful Arab, in cocketl liat nnd the 
Windsor uniform. Tlio dag svas flying lialf-mast Iiigh, and 
there was r great commotion among the crows, svlio doubtless 
were aware, not of the event, hut of tho coming rain. Then 
tlio huglo jKjunded to announce tho Commissioner‘8 arrival on 
tho parade ground, followcsl hy a ffalute of thirteen guns, fired 
in his honor. Tho wind dropped, and tho flag hung motion* 
less against tho flag^staff. &mclxxly, given to feeling fidgety, 
fitrained her eyes through on oisjra glass, hut saw nothing hut 
ft cloud of dust and an occasional flash of fire, when tip sprang 
Iho brt>c 2 c, and out floated again tho flag, followed hy n salute 
of twcnty*ono guns for tlio young Raja. Le lioi est mort I 
S'ire le Jloi / and down carno drops of delicious rain — which is, 
of courBC, looked upon hy tho people as a Iiappy omen." 
(Eastern irrprriencri, 380*7). 

The Commissioner next took tho necessary stops to 
guard His Highness* treasure and records, the regiment at 
the French Rocks being moved for the purpose. Next, he 
issued at Bangalore, the Proclamation which had boon sent 
outby the Governor-General in Council. This waspublicly 
read out by tlic Commissioner on the afternoon of the 
28th March in the presence of all tho troops of the 
garrison, and such olTicials and leading people as could be 
summoned on so short a notice. Copies of the same were 
.also forwarded by the express to each District with direc- 
tions to the Deputy Superintendents to distribute them 
in Kannada at once in all their Taluks so that the people 
of the State may be speedily informed of the gracious 
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intentions of Her Majesty’s Government. The following 
is the text of the Proclamation which was preceded hy 
another of the same kind issued hy the Commissioner:— 

“ His Excellency the Eight Honourable the Viceroy and 
Governor-Goncrnl-in-Council announces to the Chiefs and 
people of Mysore, tlie death of His Highness the Maharaja 
Krishna-Euja Wodiar Bahadoor, Knight Grand Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. This event is 
regarded with sorrow by the Government of India, with which 
the late Maharaja liad presoiwed relations of friendship for 
more than half a century. 

“ His Highness Ghamarajandra "Wodiar Bahadoor, at 
present a minor, the adopted son of tlic late Maharaja, is 
ackowledged by the Government of India as his successor and 
as Maharaja of the Mysore territories. 

“ During the minority of His Highness, the said territories, 
will be administered in His Highness’s name by the British 
Government, and will be governed on the same principles and 
under the same regulations as heretofore. 

” When His Highness shall attain to the period of 
majority, that is, the age of eighteen years, and if His 
Highness shall then be found qualified for the discharge of 
the duties of his exalted position, the Government of the 
country will be entrusted to him, subject to such condi- 
tions as may be determined at that time.” (See Parliamen- 
tary Blue-Book, August 1878). 

A notification on the same lines was also issued by 
the Government of India in the Foreign Department, 
dated the 30th March 1868, in which in place of the last 
paragraph of the above quoted Proclamation, the follow- 
ing clauses occur : — 

And all matters relating to the Maharaja’s household, 
and due protection in comfort and dignity of the family, will 
be regulated by the same authority {i.e., the Commissioner). 
The conditions under which the Government of Mysore will 
be entrusted to the Maharaja will remain for consideration at 
the time when His Highness shall arrive at the proper age.” 



xt) JUSTOItWAI* PEnWV SDGO 

On t!jr UIj Apn!, the Cotumi**fioncr proccctlcd to 
atu\ convevtHl itj f»er>^n the condolence of His 
KxcrDrncy the Viceroy to the yoMi)^ Mahamja and the 
on the demise of Hu Irvlc Iliuhncss, end hii pood 
wuhr« for the welfare of lli« Hiphncss 8ri»Chf«ma- 
jnjcii'lr.TfWolryar. Tiiree days hiter, he recoimiicndcd to 
the Govcn)or*Ctrncni1 in Council, in order to facilitate the 
mit.iMc njihnnpinp of the yotinp Prince, hu rcnios'nl to 
the old Palace in the PanpnJore I'ort, which he Baid he 
Would nial:r hahitnldc for the purpo'C. This projiosal, 
however, did not meet with the approval of the Stiprcmc 
Government, who vetoed it ns Iwinp ** oj>en to miscons- 
tniction.*' (Letter from Goveromcni of India, dated 03nl 
Apnl IfGS). Xor did (ho Home Govrmnicnl nprcc with 
lyonl Lawrcnco when he fiwppestcd that the fonnal 
In»itallaticm of the yminp Prince mar be delayed, as it 
would 1)0 *' premature and out of place ” to catrj* it out 
jfut then. Sir Stafford Xorthcote, tlie Secretar)* of 
State for India, intimated that it was the desire of Her 
Majesty*!? GoTcrmnciU that it should not l>c iK)sl|>oncd. 
’* I Jearn/’ he wrote " that, in the cfilimation of the 
Native ofiicialf? of the Province, and of others who may be 
presiiineil to be well nnquainted with the state of popular 
fr-elmp in Southern India, (he recopnilion of llio young 
Prince would lie incomplete, and entire confidence would 
not l>c felt in the fcinecrity of intention of the British 
Government, if the ceremony of Installation were not 
publicly performed, in accordance with the usages of the 
country, when the perio<l of mourning for the deceased 
Prince is at an end.*’ Adverting to these considerations, 
and ijuito ajiart from the Proclamation issued by the 
Government of India, Her Majesty’s Goveniraent 
directed that the Installation of the young Prince should 
be carried out on a date fixed by the Governor-General 
in Council. Earlier intimation of this decision having 
arrived, His Highness Sri-CImmarujcndra-Wodeyar was 
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installed by Mr. Bowring, . the Commissioner, on the 
throne at Mysore on the 23rd September at noon. The 
Palace was crowded with people of all classes and the 
Eegiment from French Eocks was also in attendance. 
Mr. Bowring wrote thus in describing the ceremony : — ' 


The young Maharaja, having undergone certain prelimi- 
nary Eeligious ceremonies in the morning, took up a position 
in a comer of an enclosure on the ground floor in the centre 
of the Palace, the Throne being placed near at hand and 
fronting the great entrance. Immediately on my arrival, he 
was conducted by myself and Major BUiot, the officer in 
charge of Palace duties, up the silver steps of the Throne, and 
on his taking seat, three vollies of musketry and a royal salute 
were fired; he was pelted with a storm of flowers from every 
side and the large assembly testified by shouts and clapping of 
hands their satisfaction. The family priests then proceeded to 
pronounce benedictory prayers and offered to His Highness 
water from several sacred streams with other consecrated 


articles. When these initiatory rites had been performed, the 
genealogy of the Mysore Family was read out aloud and on its 
termination, the spearmen rattled their spears, which are con- 
structed so as to clatter when shaken ; the band struck up, and 
the building resounded with the shouts and cheers of the People. 

I then proceeded to present to the Maharaja on the part 
of His Excellency the "Viceroy, a Killat of 21 trays, fastening a 
:^ece of jewellery round His Highness’ neck and a similar 
Killat was submitted through, me for the Viceroy’s acceptance. 
The Ea]bindes and officials then, each in tmm, presented their 
nuzziirs, and the ceremony concluded with the customary 
ottering of pan supari and garlands of flowers. 

4 -u afternoon, the' young Maharaja was placed on 

he Throne in the balcony of the upper story of the Palace in 
the sight of aU the people, who thronged the outer square in 
great numhers. _ Before taking his seat, however, he performed 
certain cerenionies by throwing lotuses and other flowers at 
the_ foot of the Throne, and by walking round it as a sign of 
taking permission .... When the Maharaja had taken his 
seat he was pelted with flowers as in the morning, and an 
exhibition of skill by the jetties or wrestlers and a display of 
firework terminated the durbar. Later in the evening, a dinner 
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sO 

fracn in tljn I?r<tt!(*ncy to ntl Iht* ofliccrs, and 

Il?e \>.a< ithmnnato'l l»y Ujo inItabUantn. 

“On tUy, I h*<J an Interview wtth the lUnc'H. 

■kIjo c*3;ji;fi.s-<sl llicir fxtrftno i:r»ltlu(!c at Ujq connWcralion 
Jo ihc* family by Her Maj<M!y*(i Ooremmont and 
mf* lo contry to Hi* ntcolloncy tho V'iecroy llirir 
ftclntinWjTmpnt*. TJjf* pritinpal mhabiJnnt^ alw 
traitrsi on tr.'* an?! prr^cnJ<?’l an (o a Ritnllar effect. It 

XK&A dsnsiilctr^l !)>' »U br a !>appy omc« tint tbe orxlers of Gov* 
cmmrnl rrsch»^l Mjn-irc in tho mbMle of t!ie I)4«,irah Ke<lival. 

“Tiie 50‘jnR Ma!jAftv)B, Chatnamjetulnv Wfxlcyar, durinR 
Jh<' whole of tho falifTiiinfj ccremonir^ oJlendant on hi^ Init.t!* 
latson nhowct! R^If^conltol an«l coini'ORure anti it waa not a 
blJjo rr.mailahle to a chiM of hla tender yearn lK>hftve with 
BO much difinily/' 

One rfTcet of llin <!erm«e wnn t))e cIosIm/^ of 

Ihc aoenunt of tlje ono.fifth of the net revenues of 
^^y^ore, ulijcli !md Ix'di pth! to him <luriii{' Id's lifctmic 
under Article S of the Treaty of 17911, mu\ which had 
for fovcml years avom^ed 13 lakhs of rtipccs per anttutn. 
All the revenues of Mysore wen' Ihcrc.aflcr ndministcred 
in Ini'^t hy the Ilrilish Government, n Bcpamtc account 
I>cmc I.'ejd of the provision tnade for llio nupport of the 
MahwrSja, his family and t1c|>cmlenls, and llic unappro- 
priated liafanccs l>cinR ncctiimilatcd for the licncfit of t!ic 
Mahareja and the State of Mysore. Tho op|)orlnnity 
afibnlcd hy Ilis Hii'lincss' death wan also taken to revise 
tlic filrcnjflh of tlic I’alacc cstahlisluncnt, tlic cost of 
whicli was reduced to nearly half its amount. One of 
the principal items of Palace expenditure ntili consists of 
the allowances whiclj are paid to the family connections 
of the ruling sovereign. The stipends of the grandson 
and male An?UR (or R ijabandhus) arc hereditary : the con- 
tinuance or lapse of tho stipends enjoyed by tho others is 
regulated by a code of rules sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India. Tho total stipend.s payable from the ruling 
sovereign's civil list amount to about Rs. 2,71,000. 
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Mr. Bowring, who from 1869 was styled Chief Com- 
missioner, resigned office at the beginning of 1870 and 
retired to England amidst general regret. A public fare- 
well was given to him in which the Indian community 
of Bangalore testified to the success of his administration. 
His name is still a much revered one throughout the 
State. His courtesy, culture, experience and deep inter-, 
est in oriental studies enabled him to sympathise readily 
with Indian institutions and interests while his great 
talents and practical energy won him the respect of all. 
The assimilation of the system of government, there- 
fore, to that of the British Provinces, although it had 
necessitated the introduction of a larger European 
element than before, was conjoined with the recognition 
of Indian merit and talent. Two out of the eight 
Districts were placed under the administration of Indian 
Deputy Superintendents, appointments which ranked 
among the highest anywhere held at that period by their 
countrymen. Many important judicial and other offices 
were filled in a similar manner, and the way was left 
for a more extensive employment of Indian agency. 
The change of policy necessitated a reconsideration of 
administrative arrangements. The new idea that, the 
countiy was to be administered in view of its continu- 
ance as an Indian State eventually prevailed. But 
difficulties were felt in giving effect to it. Divergent- 
opinions were expressed at the time as to what should 
and wliat should not be done. The interested reader 

wil find m Thornton's life Si>- Bw/mrd Meade much to 

giatify his curiosity in this connection. Among the 
various criticisms preferred was one, which held to be 
just, and that was that “ the administration was costly 
and too iniich anglicised ” for an Indian State. So there 
was much to he considered and the new Chief Commis- 
sioner whoever lie was to he. had an uphill task to 
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It in thc'c circmuRiancfs Ihftt Colonel (oftcrwortU 
Sir JUcbnrtl) Mcnde was relcclod by Lonl Mayo pn^Rinp 
over. It iR f4id, a nnml)er of diRttrt^ulshcil civil ccrvnnlR* 
To j'rovcil ability and wide exinsricncc of British and 
Indian adininiflralionR, he was lichl to !>c capable of 
brinpnfj an oj>cn mind and n fitronp will to bear on the 
ta^l; l>efore him. Though the ficlcction canned fome 
furpme. It wan ratified by pnblic opinion at the time. 
r.K)rd Mayo, in n letter to him congratulalinf* him on hl.s 
acceptance of the jKist. suggested that it should be his 
doty “to place every jwri of its (the Slate’s) administra- 
tion upon » firm and cOicicnt basis.” 

Meade assumed charge in February 1870, but was 
unexpectedly called away five years later by Lord N'orth- 
brooU, to the control of llie Barodo State, where he had 
also previously for revcral months (Oclolicr 1873 to 
March 167*1) been a member of the Commission for the 
trial of the (jaikwar. His able administration of Mysore 
was tljercforc subject to unlooked-for intcrruj>tion.“ of a 
harassing nature^ Among Iho wore im|>orlaDt measures 
of this period was the great irupcttis given to public 
works — in raising ull works of irrigation to a complete 
standard of repair and cnicicncy, in opening out com- 
tuunicalions io the remotest and most difhcult parts of 
the country, in surveys for railway extension, and in tiic 
erection of public buildings, and carrying out of local 
improvements in towns. Education continued to nourish. 
A toiiograpbiail survey, the planting of village /ojjcs, 
improvements in agricultnro, and other useful works wore 
Ecl on foot. In 1871, Sub-Divisions, composed of groups 
of taluks, were constituted, and an Assistant Superinten- 
dent w'tts placed in charge of each, the object being to 
bring government oflicers into closer commnuiention 
with the people and to give the Assistant Superintendents 
a greater interest in their work. 

In 1873 the designation of Commissioner was sub- 
stituted for Superintendent through all the grades ; and 
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in the same year, an important measure for the estah- 
lishment of Munisiffs courts, Avith purely civil jurisdic- 
tion, was bronglit into operation. The Amildars were 
thus relieved of jurisdiction in civil cases, and the 
judicial powers of other ollicers were greatly modified. 
The re-organisation of ‘the police was commenced, one, 
of the principal features of the scheme being the re-or- 
ganization of the village police, and its utilization after 
being placed on a reasonable footing of efiiciency. The 
local military force, somewhat induced, was greatly 
improved by proper selection of men and horses, and by 
the enforcement of a regular course of drill. Indian 
agency was systematically introduced into every depart- 
ment. Special training was provided for preparing 
Indian officers for tlie Public "Works, Survey and Porest 
Departments, and young men of good family were 
appointed as Attaclits, with the view* of enabling them 
to gain experience in civil and revenue matters before 
being entrusted with responsible charges. 

M Madras Civil Service and 

offg.^Com- Member of the Viceroy’s Council, officiated for a year 
missioner April 1875, when Mr. C. B. Saunders, wffio for 

some years had been Besident at Haiderabad, was re- 
transferred to Mysore. During the tw^o years that he was 
Chief Commissioner occurred the great famine which 
swept off more than a million of the- population, and for 
a time beclouded all the prosperity of the State. 

^L^mbiage Maharaja (to whom, on the resignation of Cob 

at Delhi, 1st Haines in 1869, Colonel G. B. Malleson had been appoint- 
Jamiary 1877 . guardian) attended, with Mr. Saunders, theimperial 
Assemblage at Delhi - on the Ist of January 1877, when 
the Queen was proclaimed Empress of India. Soon after 
their return, gloomy prospects began rapidly to thicken. 

S wSTndits the' rains throughout 1876 

disastrous had generally failed. The harvests of two successive 
eSects. 
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ycarR t\crc loRt, and the surplus stores of grain were 
consninccl. Itclicf works had been started in Bcvcral 
parts; remissions of ns*‘essmoiil bad been granted; the 
State forests were throviTi open to gracing ; Iioubc-Io- 
housc visitation had been instituted and other palliative 
nieasurrs adopted. \Vhcn, therefore, spring showers fell 
in 1877, hoi)c revived ; l)iil only to be quenched. The 
regular rains failed for the thinl year in succession. The 
ptirrotimling ^^ndms and Bombay districts were in the 
same plight. Panic and mortality now sjircad among 
the jieople, and fniinnc lx?camc sore in the land. From 
November, the only railway, tlic one from Madras to 
Bangalore, had l>ccn pouring in dOO to 500 tons of grain 
a day, the latter suftreient to support 900,000 people ; 
yet, in May, there \s*crc 100.000 starving paupers being 
fed in relief kitchens, and in August the numbers rose to 
227,000 ; l>csidc8 GO.OOO employed on relief works, paid in 
grain, nndthc20, 000 on Ihcraihvny to Mysore. SirPichard 
Temple had been deputed as Special Commissioner, to 
advise the Govcmtncnl, but it became evident that the 
utmost exertions of the local officers were unequal to cope 
with the growing distress. The Viceroy, Lord Lytton, 
then came himself. A larger European agency was felt 
to be nccossaiy. A number of oflicers, therefore, of regi- 
ments in Upper India, as well as civUinns, were induced 
to volunteer for famine duty. Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Elliot was appointed Famine Commissioner, and Major 
(afterwards Sir Colin) Scott-Moncrieff, Chief Engineer. 

Relief works were now concentrated, and gratuitous 
relief was confined as far as possible to those whose 
condition was too low to expect any work from them at 
all. Bountiful rains in September and October caused 
the cloud to lift, and the pressure of famine began to 
abate, but mortality from attendant sickness continued 
and relief works were not all closed till November 1878, 
Private hoards of gold and silver coins, and articles of 
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jewellery, had been generally parted with, often at 
ruinous rates. The Mansion House fund, subscribed 
for the famine by English charity, thus afforded the 
means of reinstating numbers of agriculturists who had 
been left destitute, while missionary and other bodies 
aid;.‘d by Government contributions, took charge of 
orphans to be brought up and respectably settled. 

The financial effects were indeed disastrous, especially 
in view of the approaching Rendition. The invested 
surplus of Es. 63 lakhs had disappeared and a debt of Es. 80 
lakhs had been incurred with the Government of India. 
The loan bore interest at 6 per cent., but the Gov- 
ernment of India agreed to credit 1 per cent of the 
interest to a sinking fund which would liquidate the 
loan in 28 years. The revenue collections, which in 
the year before the famine stood at over Es. 109 lakhs, 
fell in 1876-7 to Es. 82 lakhs and in 1877-8 to Es. 69 lakhs. 
A Committee was convened to report on the measm’es 
practicable for reducing expenditure to meet the deficit, 
and the proposed reductions were gensrally carried out 
in 1878 and 1879 involving the abolition of many 
appointments and the removal of European officers, 
with the substitution of Indians on reduced pay. 

In 1877, it was arranged that the lands in the 
Mysore State occupied by the Madras Railway should 
be held to have been transferred with full jurisdiction, 
short of sovereignty rights, to the British Government. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Gordon, who had been 
Judicial Commissioner since 1868, (he had been from 
1863 to 1868 Private Secretary to Lord Lawrence the 
Governor-General,) was made Guardian to the Maharaja 
at the end of 1877. This appointment had been in 
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abeyance sinfcc vacated by Colonel Mdllcson in 187(). 

Captain F. A. Wilson (who had previously been tutor to 
the Nawab of Jowra and on leaving Mysore, became 
ABsistant-Uesidont at Haidcrabad) then acted as tutor to 
the Maharaja till 1878, when Mr. W. A. Porter (a distin- 
guisl\ccl graduate of Cambridge, and Principal of the 
Kunibakonam College) was appointed tutor. The 
method adopted in his education had been to teach 
)iim along with other boys of good family and suitable 
age, awaj' from his residence, in a select school, where 
all were treated alike, and he took his place with them 
in lessons and games. For the benefit of change of 
scene and association, he was taken on trips to Calcutta 
and Pangalorc, and spent the hot weather on the hills 
at Ootacamund. 

(S’) Post-Pekdition Period — From 1881 xo date. 

In April 1878 ^Ir, Gordon was made Chief . Com- ThoRendition 
missioner in addition to his office as Guardian. On 
him, therefore, devolved the responsibility of the final 
steps needed to fit both the young prince for his kingdom, 
and the kingdom for the prince. On the latter, who 
proved to be of a most tractable disposition, the good 
effects of his influence were soon manifest, while, as the 
result of favourable seasons, the countrj* was at the same 
time rapidly recovering its prosperity, though crippled by 
the results of the famine. To the young Maharaja 
(whoso marriage had now been celebrated with an 
accomplished princess of the Kalalc family, educated in a 
similar manner), the system and principles of the adminis- 
tration continued to bo the subject of careful instruction 
on the part of Mr. Gordon, and in 1880 he accompanied 
Mr. Gordon on a tour throughout the State as the best 
means of impressing the lessons on his mind, and making 
him acquainted with the country he was so soon to 
rule. 

M. or. VOL. II. 187 
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On the 8th March 1881, His Highness Sii-Chama- 
rajendra Wodeyar Bahadur attained the age of 18 years 
and the Rendition of the State took place on the 25th 
following, when at seven o’clock in the morning, 
amidst universal good wishes and every demonstration 
of joy on the part of the people, the Maharaja Srl-Chama- 
rajendra Wodeyar was placed on the throne at Mysore, 
under a proclamation of the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India in Council. The Maharaja at the same time 
signed a Sannad or Instrument of Transfer describing in 
twenty-four articles the conditions upon which the 
administration of the Mysore State was transferred to 
him by the British Government. By the fifth article 
the subsidy of twenty-five lakhs of rupees a year hitherto 
paid to the British Government by Mysore was 
enhanced to thirty-five lakhs. On the 5th of April 
1881', the* Maharaja signed a Deed of Assignment, 
making over (with effect from the date of his accession, 
viz.^ the 25th March 1881) free of charge, to the exclusive 
management of the British Government, for the purposes 
stated in article 9 of Instrument of Transfer, all lands 
forming the Civil and Military Station, of Bangalore and 
certain adjacent villages, as described in the schedule 
attached to the Deed of Assignment, The Maharaja 
renounced all jurisdiction in the lands so assigned. The 
boundaries of these lands were slightly altered in 1883, 
1888, 1896 and 1903. The fort of Bangalore was, in 
1888, restored to the State in exchange for the Ban- 
galore Residency house and ground, which were then 
incorporated in the Civil and Military Station. The 
area of . the Bangalore Assigned Tract is 13 square miles. 
The ceremony of installation was . performed in an 
impressive manner by the Governor of Madras, the 
Right, Honourable W. P. Adam, and during the inaugura- 
tioiL a . gentle shower of rain descended, a - welcome 
omen, seeming to betoken a blessing from the skies 
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on this great act of State. Mr. Gordon now became 
Besident, and was kniglitcd shortly after. The full text 
of the Instrument of Transfer will bo found printed at 
the end of this chapter. The Bombay Government 
wanted to take advantage of this occasion to straighten 
their boundary, where it touches Mysore on the north- 
west, by annexing the Sornb taluk and part of Shikarpur, 
hut the Home Government refused to sanction it. 

The practical result of the Bendition was that Mysore ne«a]t 0 / the 
returned after Iialf-a*century of British rule, to Hindu 
nilc, its position as an Indian Stale being assured with a 
good administration ready-made. There were, however, 
conditions included in the Instrument of Transfer which 
later proved too heavy for a progressive State and were 
modified in tl;c light of the knowledge gained by its 
actual working. 

From the date of the Bendition, the Chief Commissioner Dewacihip of 
of Mysore became Besident in Mysore and Chief Com- Sogachariii, 
missioncr of Coorg. He was invested with the powers of lesi-ieea. 
a Local Government and of a High Court in respect of 
the Bangalore Assigned Tract. 

In 1881, the Government of India, in consideration Remission of 
of the then financial position of the State, remitted for a 
period of five years, i.e., till the 1st April 188G, the 
enhanced subsidy due under the Instrument of Transfer. 

The remission was afterwards extended for a farther 
period of ten years till the Ist April 1896, since when the 
enhanced subsidy was regularly paid until 1928, when a 
reduction of Bs. 10} lakhs vyas sanctioned. In 1885, the 
Government of India relinquished, on similar grounds, 
their claims to the accumulated surplus revenues of the 
Bangalore Assigned Tract, which were then deposited in 
the ^lysore State treasury, 

M. or. VOL. II. 
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Transfer of 
Seringapatam 
to the State. 


Establish- 
ment of 
Council. 


The Island of Seringapatam, which since 1799 had 
formed a part of British India, though leased to the 
Grovernment of Mysore since 1811 for Bs. 50,000 a year, 
was in 1881 made over to Mysore by free grant. His 
Highness’ civil list, fixed at Bs. 13 lakhs, was also limited 
to Bs. 10 lakhs for the first five years. A proclamation was 
issued by the Maharaja on assuming the Government 
confirming all existing officers in their appointments, 
nominating as Dewan Mr. C. Bangacharlu, and forming 
under him as President, a Council of two or more mem- 
bers, “ the said Council to submit for our consideration 
their opinions on all questions relating to legislation and 
taxation, and on all other measures connected with the 
good administration of our territories and the well-being 
of our subjects.” The duties of the Council have been the 
subject of regulation from time to time, and in 1895 
certain departments were placed under each member. 


Founding 
of the 

Ilepresenta- 

tive 

Assembly. 


A popular institution formed soon after, of considerable 
interest and conceived in the liberal spirit of the times, was 
a Bepresentative Assembly, the nature of which was thus 
stated in an order issued in August : His Highness the 
Maharaja is desirous that the views and objects which 
his Government has in view in the measures adopted for 
the administration of the Province should be better known 
and appreciated by the people for whose benefit they are 
intended, and he is of opinion that a beginning towards 
the attainment of this object may be made by an annual 
meeting of the representative landholders and merchants 
from all parts of the Province, before whom the Dewan 
will place the results of the past year’s administration 
and a programme of what is intended to be carried out 
in the coming year. Such an arrangement, by bringing 
the people into immediate communication with the 
Government, would serve to remove from their minds 
any misapprehension in regard to the views and action 
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of Government, and would convince them that the 
interests of the Government nro identical with those of 
the people. This annual meeting will he conveniently 
held nt Mysore, immediately after the close of the Dasara 
festival, which occasion will offer an additional induce- 
ment to those invited to attend the meeting. Tlic Local 
Fund Boards (to bo formed) were to select one or two 
cultivating landholders from each talnk, possessed of 
general information and influence amongst the people, 
and three or four leading merchants for the District 
generally. As attendance at the meeting was to be 
entirely voluntary, the wishes and convenience of the 
persons invited were to be consulted. The Assembly 
met for the first time on the 7th October 3881, when 
members were present. Its furtlier history w'ill 
be found in Volume IV Administrative, of this work. 

The first measures of the new Government wore Theflrtt 
directed to reductions of expenditure. With this view, aj. 
two Districts (Chitaldnig and Hassan) and nine taluka minigtration. 
(Channapatna, DcvanhaIii,GudibaQda,8rinivaspur, Malur, 

^lalvalli, Koratagcrc, Arknlgud and Kankuppa) were 
abolished, as well as the Small Cause Court and several 
Subordinate Judges’ Courts, ■while the number of Jails 
was reduced from nine to three, the Sillahdar regiments 
from three to two, and District and taluk boundaries 
were generally altered. The duties of some of the higher 
appointments retained were before long doubled up under 
fewer officers, with lower designations. These changes 
caused a feeling of much unrest, and tended to sever 
continuity with the past. But the loss of the able 
Dewan, Mr. Bangacharlu, who died at Madras on the Death of 
20th January 1883, brought matters to a pause. In 
consideration of his services, the grant of a lakh of rupees Dewanship 
was made to his family. The Bnngacharlu Memorial Hall gefjJajri* 
at Mysore was erected, partly by subscriptions, as a ij-er jssa- 
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monument to him. Mr. (afterwards Sir K.) Seshadri Iyer 
was selected to succeed him, a choice which after events 
proved was guided by the good fortune that has watched 
over the destinies of Mysore. But Sir J ames Gordon, 
who had safely steered the State through all the recent 
eventful changes, was now disabled by a paralytic stroke, 
and he retired to England, where he died some years 
later. His great services to Mysore are commemorated 
by a statue, the work of Onslow Ford, erected in front of 
the Public Offices at the Capital. 

The changes in the appointment of Eesident were 
frequent after this, as the list printed at the end of this 
Volume will show. When it w^as known that Sir James 
Gordon would not return to his appointment, in which 
Mr. Sandford, the Judicial Commissioner, had mean- 
while been acting, Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Lyall, then 
Settlement Commissioner in the Punjab, was made Besi- 
dent. During most of his absence on leave, Mr. Girdle- 
stone, Resident in Nepal, was transferred to Mysore. 
Mr. Lyall was eventually appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, and Sir Charles Bernard, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Burma, was nominated, but being almost 
immediately transferred to the India Office, did not join, 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir Dennis) Fitzpatrick, Legislative 
Secretary to the Government of India, received the 
appointment. On the transfer of the latter to Assam, 
Sir Harry Prendergast became Resident, and when he 
left for Baroda, Sir Oliver St. John succeeded. Sir Oliver 
was afterwards sent to Beluchistan, and died a few days 
after arrival at Quetta, Sir Harry Prendergast then 
again held office till the appointment of Colonel Hender- 
son, Superintendent for the Suppression of Thuggee and 
Dacoity. During the latter’s absence on leave. Colonel 
Peacock acted, and on leaving Mysore became Consul- 
General at Baghdad. Colonel Henderson retired in 1895, 
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ami Mr. (afiorwanU Sir William^ LcoAVarnor, Political 
Sccrelara' to the Bombay Government, Kucccc<le<l. But 
in a few monlliR he wa*! transferred to the India Oflke, 
end >rr. (nftcrwanl.s Sir James) Mackworth Young, 

Kinancjal Conimissioncr in the Punjal), was appointed. 

At the end of 189r>, he in his turn was madeLicutenant- 
Govemor of the Punjab, and Colonel Donald Bohertson, 

ItcHidcnt at Gwalior, look his place in My.sorc. Since 
Colonel Donald Bolxjrtson’a retirement in December 
1890, the following have held oflico*.— Mr. J. A. Craw- 
fortl (1699). Sir James Boimhllon tlDO.'J), Mr. A. L. P. 

Tucker (1901), Mr. A. Williams (1005), Sir S. M. Fm'jcr 
(1005), Sir Hugh Daly (1010), Mr. IT. V. Cohb (191G), 

W, l\ Barton (1020)', Dicul.-CoK S. G. Knox (1021), 

A. K. li. Cater (192-1), Mr. C. C. Watson (192-1), and 
Mr. S. E. Pears (29tli June 1025) w)jo is now (1928) 

Iiolding tlic oflicc. (Sec Appendix for fuller details). 

Tlic oflicc has thus l)ccn filled by distmgnislicd men of 
every variety of scrs icc and cx|>cricncc. 

In the policy continued under tJio new Dewnn, moa- roUeyoftha 
fiurca to provide ogninst a recurrence of famine Iiad still 
the foremost place. Bailways and irrigation works were 
rccognixcd as the most potent agents to this end. The 
latter, however, are subject to the drawback that, being 
largely dependent on the rains, they arc iiablo to fail in a 
time of drought when most needed. Bailway construc- 
tion was therefore pushed on, and by the end of 1884, Railway 
there had been completed 140 miles of State milwa}' 
(Bangalore to Mysore, and Bangalore to Gubbi), from 
current revenuo.s and a local loan of twenty lokhs. This 
line was then hypothecated to the Southern ftlahratta 
Bailway Company on terms which allowed of its being 
extended to Harihar from capital borrowed in England, 
and this portion was opened for traflic in 1889. A line 
from Bangalore to Hindupur was aftenvarda completed 
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in 1893 from State funds. The tracts that suffered most 
from the famine were thus effectually provided for, and 
the Mysore railways were linked with those • of the 
Bombay and Madras districts beyond. The fear of 
famine was not unwarranted, for in 1884 and again in 
1891, great anxiety arose from failure of the rains, espe- 
cially in the north, and relief works had actually been 
devised when rain fell and the prospect changed. A 
short line from Mysore to Nanjangud, admitting of the 
transport of timber floated to that point from the southern 
forests, opened in Deeerhber 1891, and one ior the 
Gold Fields in 1893 was constructed in the same 
manner, and a line from Birur to Shimoga decided 
on. The fifty-eight miles of railway open at the time 
of the Rendition thus increased to 315 by 1895, and 
surveys Were also made of lines from Nanjangud- to 
Gudalur, Nanjangud to Erode, and Arsikere via Hassan 
to Mangalore. ■ . 

woSs cSried I^^^ig^tion works had all along been receiving particular 

out. attention, and all available funds were devoted to the 

carrying out of large projects in tracts where ' they were 
most required. To 1895 the expenditure under this head 
amounted to Bs. 100 lakhs, making an addition of 365 
square miles to the area under wet cultivation, and bring- 
ing in an additional revenue of eight and a quarter lakhs. 
With this addition, 1,558 square miles were protected by 
irrigation. Another very important measure was the 
granting of loans for digging irrigation Wells, of which 
1,078 had been completed benefiting 7,000 acres, against 
loans aggregating four lakhs. , 

Pcorgamza- The reductions in establishments previouslv referred 

luinistrative ^^re Completed in 1884, and a Chief Court of three 

Departments, judges was formed, the Chief Judge being a European. 

Next year Inspector-Generals were also appointed for 
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Police nntl for Forest'*. The rcvcmic in the first three 
Years after the Itenfiition ^^*as generally slotionar>’, but in 
the fourth year it declined, owing to the drought. The 
payment of the enhanced subsidy was therefore again 
postponed by the British Government for ten years more, 
while the revenue admimslmtion of the Assigned Tract, 
forming the Civil and MiHlarx* Station of Bangalore', was 
tranFfcTTcd entirely to the British Government. The 
former measure relieved financial pressure, and allowed 
of the Districts and Taluks abolished in 1881 being again 
fomjcd. During the next ten yearn, the revenue continu- 
ally rose untiMn 1821*5 it reached 1601 lakhs. Expen- 
diture on a large and liberal scale bad aUo meanwhile 
continued on all works and purposes of public utility. 
The famine debt was extingninhed in 1888, and a com- 
mencement was made towards paying off tlic railway 
loan. In short, in place of the net liability against the 
State of 30| lakhs in 1881 there w*crc in 1695 net assets 
of over 17G lakhs in its favour. This result was not due 
to new taxAtloD in any form or abape. Next to good 
seasons, it was the effect of natural growth, under the 
stimulus afforded by the opening out of the country by 
means of new roads and railways, the execution of 
important irrigation works and the general expansion of 
indu.strics ; also in some measure of an improved manage- 
ment of particular sources of income. 

A Department of Agriculture and Statistics w'as formed 
in 188G, and an Agricultural Exliibition held in 1888. 
The Kevenue Laws were codified ; the time for paying 
assessments was postponed till after the produce could 
be realised, and agricultural banks -were started in 1894. 
But the importance of promoting industrial enterprise to 
a country so largely dependent on agriculture was clearly 
seen. Coffee-planting had been much assisted by the 
substitution in 1881 of an acreage assessment on the 
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land in place of the old halat or duty levied on the pro-, 
dnce, and the area under coffee soon increased by 
twenty-eight square miles. But the most remarkable 
industrial development has been that of goldtmining. 
The first indication of profit from this source was in 
1886, and in that year a preliminary examination of 
auriferous tracts in the State was carried out. The 
liberal terms granted to encourage gold-niining on a large 
scale by European Companies had a good effect, but the. 
principal returns obtained so far have been in the Kolar 
gold-fields. What was a desolate waste has thus become 
a great industrial town, employing nearly 10,000 labou- 
rers. The 16,325 ounces of gold extracted in 1886-7, 
valued at about 9 lakhs, rose every year, until in 1894-5 
the quantity reached 234,859 ounces valued at £844,271, 
or about 150 lakhs. The royalty, with premia and 
deposits on leases, paid annually to the Mysore Govern- 
ment, increased in the same period from half a lakh to 
more than 7| lakhs. Cotton and woollen mills were 
brought into operation at various times, and the silk 
industry revived. In 1889 liberal concessions were 
granted with the view of promoting the establishment of 
iron works on a large scale in Malvalli, and as an aid, a. 
railway from Maddur to Sivasamudram was proposed. 
But this scheme, however, did not mature. In 1894 a 
Geological Department was formed to scientifically 
explore the mineral resources of the State. 


Uorof^various Medical Department was early reorganized, and 

Administra- medical relief extended to all parts by the appointment 

sui’geons, the establishment of taluk dispensaries, 
and the appointment of trained midwives. Sanitation 
and water-supply in the principal towns received particular 
attention, and extensive works were carried out in the 
cities of Mysore and Bangalore, both of which had large 
additions made to their area. The prospects of the 
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KiUicfttionnl Dcjnrtint'iU were much improved, nnd ver- 
nactibr nnd pnman’ instruction grcntly cxlondctl The 
liij'hcr «lnfr fitrengthened nnd female education made 

marked prof^irss. CJiarges whicli in iJio time of reduc- 
tions had l>ccn thrown on local funds were in 1689 ngnin 
met from provincial funds; a more lil>cral oxiH;nditiirc 
follou'cd, and the mHnlK*rR under instruction rose accord- 
ingly. Arcljn'ology, winch had already received atten- 
tion, xN'ns sj>ccially provided for, to allow of the numerous 
and valuable inscriptions throughout llic countiy l)cing 
copied and published. A much-needed Muzmi ]>eparl- 
ment, to control the funds and management of religious 
institutions, v.*as formetl. An Excise Department, to 
regulate tlic manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors, 
was also brought into existence. A corjjs of Imperial 
Sendee Lancers was, in 1699, enrolled, to aid in imperial 
defence. An Obsct^’alor>% well equipped with meteoro- 
logical instruments, was also established at Bangalore. 

Another imt>ortant measure was the transfer, in 1889, of 
Anehe or ancient postal scmcc of Mysore to the British 
ImiKrinl jKwl^filcc, This ninalgnmation, though at first 
opjKiscd fts I>cing an abrogation of one of tlio State's 
privileges, li.is proved of great convenience to the public 
and economical to the country. A scheme of State Life 
Assurance was introduced about the same time, for the 
benefit principally of the subordinate classes of officials, 
to enable them to make provision for their families- 
And in order to Bccurc well-qualified men for the higher 
administrative posts, a Civil Scr^'ico scheme was adopted 
in 1891, providing a competitive examination of an 
advanced standard to be passed by accepted candidates, 
while a fixed scale of salaries was laid down. A Legis- 
lative interdict on early marriages was also passed. 

The fourteen years covering the period of His High- 
ness’ rule (1881-1895) Is, how'ever, best depleted under srt-chama- 

rajendra 

Wodeyar. 
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certain comprehensive heads, as set out below. When 
on 25th March 1881, His Highness was invested with 
the administration of the State, he entered npon the 
duties of that exalted position nnder specially onerous 
conditions. During the long period of 60 years, the 
State had been administered by the British Grovernment ; 
but unfortunately it had to encounter towards the closing 
years of that administration the most disastrous famine 
of which we have any I’ecord. A fifth of its population 
was swept away; the accumulated surplus, of nearly a 
crore of rupees had disappeared, and in its place there 
had come into existence a debt of 80 lakhs to the British 
Government ; the cash balance had become reduced to a 
figure insufficient for the ordinary requirements of the 
administration ; every source of revenue was at its 
lowest; and the severe retrenchments which followed 
had left every Department of the State in an enfeebled 
condition. Not discouraged by these difficulties, His 
Highness from the very commencement set before him- 
self as a first duty the protection of the State from the 
consequences of future famines. Railways and Irrigation 
works thus engaged his earliest attention. The record 
of the first four years of his reign is one of a severe and 
sustained struggle, crippled resources on the one hand 
and increasing Railway expenditure on the other, impos-' 
ing upon the new administration, as the first condition 
of its success, the most vigilant financial management, 
and His Highness had the satisfaction of achieving by 
the end of 1884 the completion of the first 140 miles of 
the State Railway, from the current Revenues of the 
State and a small local loan of 20 lakhs. Then came the 
relief afforded by the advent of the Southern Mahratta 
Railway Company to complete the State Railway to 
Harihar froih capital borrowed in England, and His 
Highness was thus enabled to devote the available 
resouices of the State and carry out large Irrigation 
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worlcs in tracts most requiring this hind of protection. 

Under the circumstances above described, the adminis- 
tration at tlio start of His Higlmcss* reign was necessa- 
rily very highly ccntralir.cd. The Dowan or the Execu- 
tive Administrative Head had the direct control, without 
the intcr\'ention of Departmental Heads, of all the 
principal Departments, such as the Land Revenue, 
Forests, Excise, Mining, Police, Education, Muzral, 
Legislative. As the finances improved and as Depart- 
lucnt after Department was put into good working order 
and showed signs of expansion, separate Heads of Depart- 
ments were appointed, for Forests and Police in 1885, 
for Excise in 1889, for ^Inzrai In 1891 and for Alining 
in 1894. His Highness was able to resolve upon the 
appointment of n separate Land Revenue Commissioner 
only in the latter part of 1894, but for several years 
previously the administrative duties of this Department 
imd been delegated to a single Councillor empowered to 
dispose of all the ordinary work of the Department and 
to a Committee of two Councillors vested with the 
appellate and rcvisional powers of the Government under 
the Land Revenue Code in quasi Judicial matters. 
Similarly the ordinary work of the Departments of Local 
and Municipal Funds and of Legislation had been made 
over to individual Councillors, and the Executive duties 
of the Education Department bad come to bo more and 
more delegated to the Secretary. Thus the administra- 
tive policy of His Highness’ reign was one of progressive 
decentralization. 

His Highness’ reign was attended wdth a remarkable Finance, 
measure of financial success. It began with liabilities 
exceeding the assets by Rs. 801 lakhs and with an annual 
income less than the annual expenditure by Rs. li lakh. 

During the first three years, the Revenues from all 
sources were generally stationary, and in the fourth year 
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there was a considerable decline due to the drought of 
that year, but during the next ten years the improve- 
ment year after year was large and continuous. Com- 
paring 1880-81 with 1894-95, the Annual Bevenue rose 
from Bs. 103 to 180i lakhs or by 75*24 per cent, and after 
spending on a large and liberal scale on all works and 
purposes of public utility, the Net Assets amounted to 
over Bs. 176 lakhs, in lieu of the Net Liability of 
Bs. 30f lakhs with which His Highness’ reign began. 

The Assets and Liabilities of the State on 31st March 
1881 and on 30th June 1895 stood thus : — 


On 31st March 1881. 

Assets . — Es. Es. 

(1) Balance of 

State Fund 24,07,438 

(2) Capital out- 

lay on State 
Eailway ... 26,19,198 


49,26,636 


Liabilities . — 

Famine debt due to the 
British Government. 80,00,000 


Net Liabilities ... 30,73,364 


On 30th June 1895. 

Assets. — Es. Es. 

(1) Balance of 

State Funds 127,23,616 

(2) Investment 

on account 
of Eailway 
loan Eepay- 
ment Fund 27,81,600 

(3) Capital out- 

lay onMy- 
sore-Harihar 
Eailway ... 148,03,006 

(4) Capital Out- 

lay on other 
Railways ... 41,33,390 

(5) Unexpended 

portion of 
Capital bor- 
rowed for 
Mysore — 

Harihar Rail- 
way (with 
British Gov- 
ernment).... 16,79,495 

360,21,306 

Liabilities . — 

(1) Local Eail- 

way Loan. 20,00,000 

(2) British Eail- 

way Loan. 163,82,801 

183,82,801 

Net Assets ... 176,38,605 

Add other Assets . — 

Coital Outlay on original 
. Irrigation works ... 99,08,935 
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The incfi‘?urc of financial prosperity above described was Revenue 
Fcenred not by resort to nctv taxation in any fonn or shape. 

It was mainly the result of a natural growth, under 
the stimulus nffonled by the opening out of tlic country 
by means of new roads and Railways, the execution of 
important irrigation works and tho general expansion of 
industries. It waa in some measure due also to improved 
management of p.articular sources of income. Tlic Land 
Reuenue Demand rose from Rs. G9 to Rs. 9G lakhs or by 
39 [>cr cent and the occupied area from G,151 to 9,803 
square miles or by 60 per cent. The Excise Revenue quite 
quadrupled itself during tho 11 years owing to the elimi- 
nation of middlemen, to a system of cheaper manufacture 
and higher duties, to the more vigorous suppression of 
Illicit manufacture and to the increased consumption 
accompanying the growth of industries, tho expansion of 
Public Works and Railways, and the great rise in wages, 

Tho Revenue from Forests more than doubled itself 
while under Stamps and Registration the increase was 
05 and 121 per cent respectively. 

The important induslr}’ of Gold Mining took firm root Ooia Mining, 
in tho Stale during His Highness’ rule. In 188G a 
professional examination of the auriferous tracts in 
Mysore was made and tho results duly published. For 
the first time, in 188G-87, Royalty on gold formed an 
item of State Revenue, and it reached the substantial 
figure of Rs. 7,33,000 in 1894 on a production of gold 
valued at £844,000. A Geological Survey for the com- 
plete examination and record of the mineral resources of 
the country was established in 1894 and was soon in full 
working order. 

^ Tho Revenue Survey and Settlement made satisfactory Land tenure 
progress during His Highness’ reign, and 3 taluks alone 
ont of CG, remained to be settled in 1894. 
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In 1881-82, His Highness abolished the halat on 
coffee of 4 annas per mannd and established a new coffee 
tenure combining the advantages of a permanent settle- 
ment with low rates of assessment. The coffee area 
increased by 28 square miles. At the time of 1894, 
European planters owned 66,000 acres and Indian planters 
102,000 acres. 

The Khistbandi — or instalments for payment of Eeve- 
nue — was postponed by two months so as to enable the 
raiyats to dispose of their produce on advantageous terms. 

The Revenue Laws were codified, vexatious restrictions 
on the enjoyment and transfer of land were swept away, 
and the freer relinquishment of unprofitable small parcels 
of land was allowed. As a means of remedying agricultural 
indebtedness, a scheme of Agricultm’al Banks on strictly 
co-operative principles was also introduced in 1894. 

The area of Reserved Forests increased from 643 to 
1,704 square miles and 35 square miles of- new planta- 
tions were formed. 

t 

The number of Government and Aided Schools rose 
from 866 to 1,797 and the expenditm’e on, them from 
Rs. 3,15,000 to Rs. 8,20,810. The increase - in the 
number of boys was from 39,413 to 71,167 and in that 
of girls from 3,000 to 12,000. Eight hundred Primary 
Yernacular Schools, fifty English Middle Schools, five 
Industrial Schools, two Normal Schools, thirty Sanskrit 
Schools, one First Grade English College and three 
Oriental Colleges were newly established during His 
Highness’ reign. 

Rupees one hundred lakhs were spent on original 
irrigation works during His Highness’ reign, making ;aii 
addition of 355 square miles to the area under wet culti- 
vation and bringing an additional Revenue of Rs. 8^ lakhs. 
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With ihit n^l<htbn, th^* nrc.t pmtfctiHl liy irrip-ation nl the 
clof/’ of IK91.95 %vas l,5^>RnQ«ftn;llnl^5. Thcrxj>cmViturc 
on fmptjt n in IKhQ.RI wa< lU. 9,000, in (hefir^tfonr 
yo*n> of 111*1 Highness* rfij’n il nvrm'’i‘4 lU. J J lakhs in 
thf np\t 4 vyars, 8} lakh*^, aiif! in tholaft fi vears K*?. 
hkh* 

rnconnj^onif'nt wns nffonlctl to the constnic- 
tJon of fj l.ir>:o nn«})>«^r of lirn* inif^nl'ton «ell5, 
in'fjNoInMly *nn!l Iml in the nj:t*rr‘|»at<* tv mo'^t iin|>orlant 
work of Kntjunr protrotion. -l.lRf/OO vvrro Mnctmnrfl 
n*;. loins for th«'*^ wetN, of which 1,078 h.nl Ix’cn com- 
Ix'ncfjltn;; 7.000 nrm oflaml*}. Nomhlitional tax 
wa*. h'viM on the Ary lands convcrtc<1 itito garden nnd 
wethy the aid of ihcje wells. 

In addition to the expenditure from Local l^mds, CcmKiunt^. 
Us 07 J hkhs from the Slate UevenuovYcrc devoted during 
Ilfi« IllghnrKs* rrign to new rovis and to the m.imtcn.’inco 
and ^J>^‘cial imjimvcmcni of existing ones. The nnlo.agc 
of rtwds ra«e frorn fl.O'IO to fl.091. Ulie Mnlnnd roads 
lYccivcil parlicnhr nttcntion and the special expenditure 
iijKin thorn vvns IN. 11,41,000 in the coffee tracts and 
Us. G.flG.OOO in the remaining Malnad. 

At the Uondilion, the length ofthe Slate Uailwayopcn to lunwayi. 
trafTtc wan /»8 miles. The addition ni.ade to it during His 
nighness* reign was fU5 miles ala cost of Us. IGlJlakhB. 

The lUiinher of Municipalities rose from 83 to 107, MniUciptUna 
annual Municipal receipts from Us. 2,70,500 to 
Us. 5,03,000 and the annual cxjicnditiiro on conscn'nncy 
and Piihlic Works from Us. 2J lakhs to Us. 4,89,000. The 
liOcatUunds Revenue likewise increased from Us. 5,75,000 
to Us. 8.75,000 j>cr annum and the annual e.vpcndituro 
on communications and conservancy from Us. 3,72,000 
to Uh. 0.97,000. 

M. or. VOL. It. 


188 
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During His Highness’ reign, Municipalities were bene- 
fited to the extent of Es. lakhs a year by assignments 
from the State Eevenues, and the District Funds were 
also benefited to the extent of Es. 4 lakh a year by the 
transfer of 667 miles of roads from the District Fund 
to the D. P. W. Budget. 

Special attention to sanitation was an important 
feature of His Highness’ reign. In addition to oruinary 
sanitary works carried out by the various District Fund 
Boards and Municipalities, His Highness devoted the 
large sum of Es. 27,15,221 from State Eevenues for the 
improved sanitation of the Capital cities of Mysore and 
Bangalore and of the larger moffusil towns throughout 
the State. Among the more important works which 
were completed or approached completion during the 
reign, may be mentioned the following : — 

( 1 ) the Water-supply and partial drainage of Mysore, 
f2) the filling in of the insanitary ditch round that city, (3) 
the extension of the Mysore and Bangalore Cities, (1) the 
scheme of Water-supply to .the latter, (5) Water-supplyi 
drainage and extension schemes for the moffussil towns, 
besides numerous drinking water wells throughout the 
State. 

The number of Hospitals and Dispensaries rose from 
19 to 116 and the number of patients treated from 
130,723 to 666,547. His Highness, fully appreciating 
the importance of Lady Dufferin’s philanthropic move- 
ments, directed the training and employment of midwives 
all over the country and the opening of special Dis- 
pensaries for women and children. All but 3 taluks 
out of 66 were provided With midwives, and 5 Dispen- 
saries for women and children were opened in District 
Head-quarter towns. 


Population. 


In the ten years from 1881 to 1891, the population 
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mrrr.vi'4 i'y IP HJ |>rr crnl. ft biRhcr ratio !)mn in tlic 
fnnmtndin}; rn)vinc<"<i. atnl thcivin r(r.'i*^n{o IktIic^c that 
litirin;: !»•>*. f«>ur yrsrs th*' ratio of incrcft*;^ wn** 

c\rn ln;:hf^r. Dunnn Hi« HifrlinrvV rcijjn, Iho rate of 
mort-ihty i** r»tnnnSoJ lo havo *)rrlino<l <5*7 iicr nuDo «n<l 
thf- duration of life* to have m^on from 

to u:. :io. 

Dminj: ih^ jw-rirvl of Uin nijjhnofc^’reisri. tho following 
hrld tho ofliro of D^’wan ; — Mr. C. Itan^jarlmrhi and Sir 
K S^»ihndn lyrr, Mr. T. U. A. TlmmUxi Chatty oniem* 
tin?: for tho latt/r on llirro diffrrrni occa-sionn dimng 
liir yrant 16^0, tmd 

llic nl>cve review, ilimiph not fxhati'itivc, will Ruflici- 
rnlly ferve ns cvidmcc of the hbcml and cnli^jlitened 
*5j*»item of ftdfnin«tration (mrpticd nmicr tho Indian 
Adminifitratinn c^tal»l^«he<I in 1B81. Since then MvRoro 
liaa reeeivtsl visits from miccewivo ViccroyK of India. 
Jn the I^arl of DnfTerm wa^ here, and the following 
extract from one of hia i^pcochcK indicates the impression 
made njwn his mind hy what he saw: — 

“ Und^r tlm Ijeneiailrnt rule of tho ^faha^aJa and of his 
dyna**!)', fiofwl Rovoniinent, enlifihtenod propress, universal 
p^acc and tho hiessinRsofcsIncation arocvcrj-^vheroaKcendanl, 
nnd them Is no State witliin the confines of tho Indion Kmpiro 
which han inoro fully justifusl tho wiso jiolicy of tho Hritish 
Government In supjdnnentinj; Its own direct administration 
of its vast territories by tho nssociatcil rule of our groat 
foudator)' I'rinccs." 

The lamented Price AH>crt A^ictor visited Mysore 
in 1889, and derived great pleasure from the elephant 
keddahs. TheMarijncss of Lansdowno followed in 1892, 
ftnd among other expressions of appwivnl said : — 

" Thoro is probably no Stale in India whero tho ruler and 
tbo ruled aro on more satisfactory terms, or in which tho great 
ii. or. VOL. n. 188* 
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principle, that government should be for tlie liappmess of the 
governed, receives a greater measure of practical recognition. 


Demis. Ot But Mysore, thus flouriehiug and placed m the front 

H. H. Sri- Stfites of India, was doomed to suffer a bitter 

SlToTeyT;, loss at the end of 1894. His Highness the Maharaja, 
28th Decern- Created a G.C.S.I, in 1885, had gone on a 

' ■ tour as usual in the cold weather to the north, accom- 

panied by all his family. On his arrival at Calcutta,- 
on a visit to the Viceroy (Lord Elgin) at the end o 
December, a slight throat affection, which he had been 
feeling for a few days before, developed into diphtheria, 
and so rapid was the progress of the disease that in spite 
of the best medical skill, he suddenly expired on the 28th. 
The people of Mysore were simply stunned by the shock 
which this sad news created, so utterly unexpected. 
The entire press of India, with all the leading journals 
in England and other countries, were unanimous in 
lamenting that a career so promising had been thus cut 
short, for the Maharaja’s virtues and the interest of his 
country had become known far and wide. 


A sketch 
of his 

personality 
and bearing. 


, Mr, Bice writing of him from personal knowledge, m 
the last edition of this work, has thus described him : 

Dignified and unassuming, his bearing was that of the 
English gentleman. An accomplished horseman and whip, 
fond of sport, a liberal patron of the turf, and hospitable as a 
host, while at the same time careful in observance of Hindu 
customs, he was popular with both Europeans and natives. 
the 

Court of the Queen in England was not purer in tone than 
that of Mysore under the late Maharaja. He was devoted to 
his family, and of a cultured and refined taste which led him 
to take special pleasure in European music and in works of 
art. He was also diligent and conscientious in attending to 
business. The rainy reason was spent partly at Mysore and 
partly at Bangalore ; in the cold weather a tour was under- 
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taken to some otlior part of Indm, ami tho hot weather was 
pxsscd on the hills at Octacamund. Ho had thus travelled 
much and boon brought into intcrcourso with most of tho 
leading men in India, w’ho wero impressed with Ids high 
character.” 

An equestrian statue of Hts Highness by Onslow Ford, 
tho well-known English sculptor, has been erected in his 
memory at Bangalore. Another 1ms been set up in 
Mysore, at the Statue Square, In addition to these 
mcmoriala, the great Cauvery channel from Alalkatte 
and the Bangalore Water-supply from Hessaraghatta — 
both works of tho liighcst public utility which owed 
their origin to his wise bcneficicnce — have been called 
after his beloved name ns appropriate monuments of his 
reign. An Industrial School at Mysore with endowment 
of scholarships for poor students, Blmnnasalns nt Calcutta, 
Low’cr Tirupati and Seringapatnm, and a tomplo at 
^fysore, arc among tho charities which have been founded 
to perpetuate his memory. 

The installation of the eldest son of His Highness 
Chamarajendra Wodyar, Mahnnlja Sri-ICrishna-Kaja- 
Wodeyar IV, then ten years old, was performed at 
Mysore, by Colonel Henderson, the Besident, with all 
the customary ceremonies, on tho Ist of February 1895, 
at noon, at the moment of the conjunction of Mercury 
and Venus, which had been conspicuous objects in the 
evening sky for some days before. Her Highness the 
Maharilni was at the same time proclaimed Kegent. The 
education of the Maharaja, while a minor, was at first 
entrasted to Mr. J. J. Whiteley, of Cooper’s Hill 
Engineering College, who had been appointed as tutor 
some time before the death of His late Highness Sri- 
Chamarajendra Wodeyar. Mr, (afterwards Sir Stuart) 
Fraser, of the Bombay Civil Serice, was then appointed 
Tutor and Governor to His Highness. 
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Regency of 
Her Highness 
the Maharani 
Kempananj- 
ammanni 
Avaru Vani 
Yilas Sanni- 
dhana. 

Rorm of 
admini- 
stration. 


Chief events 
of the period. 


In administrating the State, Her Highness Kempa- 
nanjammanni Avaru Vani Vilas Sannidhana, the Eegent, 
was assisted hy a Council, which in its constitution, 
differed somewhat from the one it displaced and which 
had functioned dmdng the reign of His Highness Srl- 
Chamarajendra-Wodeyar. The Government of India, in 
sanctioning the Regency administration, in 1895, feeling 
that the old Council had not as a corporate body assumed 
that position in the administration that was expected of 
it, deemed it expedient that it should take an active and 
not merely a nominal share in the business of the State. 
Three full-time Councillors with defined responsibilities 
were accordingly appointed, and they were enjoined to 
share with the Hewan, at their head, the executive 
administration of the State. This constitution was in 
operation for a period of eight years from its introduction 
and in the opinion of Sir P. N. Krishnamurti, ’who was 
one of those who worked it, “ fulfilled fairly well the 
purpose for which it was intended.” 

Among the chief events of the period of a political 
character were the transfer to the British Government 
of the. jurisdiction over the Bangalore-Harihar, Yesvanta- 
pur, Hindupur, and Kolar Gold Fields Railways ; the 
enhancement of the subsidy payable to the British Gov- 
ernment from Rs. 24| to Rs. 35 lakhs, with effect from 1st 
April 1896 ; and the conclusion of arrangements between 
the two Governments for the supply of water to C. and 
M. Station of Bangalore from the Chamarajendra Reser- 
voir. In 1900, an arrangement was come to with the 
Government of India for the redemption of the Mysore 
State Railways in March 1936 by the formation of a 
sinking fund under the charge of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General in India. 

The transfer of jurisdiction to the British Government 
over Railway lands mentioned above is subject to certain 
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exceptions. As n special concession, His Highness* 
Government Imvc !>ccn ftlIowc<l to retain jurisdiction 
over t!jo line from Bangalore to Xnnjangtid on the 
understanding (hat, if it sliould hereafter form part of 
n through railway, or if imperial interests should render 
such a course desirable, jurisdiction would have to be 
ceded. This concession was also extended to the 
Binir-S))inioga Baihv.iy in 1899. 

In Koveml>or 1895, His Excellency Earl of EIgm visited 
the Slate, arriving at Mysore on the 21fit of that month. 

Among other events of the period was the destruction 
of a jjarl of the Palace at Misorc by fire on 28th 
I'Vhruan’ 1897. Imincdialc steps wore t.aken to rebuild 
the destroyed portions from Buitablc designs prepared 
by Mr. Henry Irwin, Consulting Arcliitcct to the Gov- 
ernment of ^^adras. 

Her Mojcfily Queen Victor).i*« Diamond Jubilee was 
celebrated witli great rejoicings throughout llio State on 
the 21stand 22nd June 1897. Her Highness the Begent 
laid the foundation of a new Hospital at Bangalore, to 
be called the “ Victoria Hospital/' for affording medical 
relief to sufferers of nil classc.s without distinction aud 
to be maintained as a permanent State cliaritablo in- 
stitution in commemoration of tho long and glorious 
reign of Her Majesty. 

On the 12th August 1898, bubonic plague broke out 
in Bangalore City and soon spread throughout tho State. 
It was estimated that in the year 1898-99 there were 
14,831 attacks and 12,273 deaths from the fell disease 
in nil parts of the State, Bangalore city alone account- 
ing for 3,348 attacks and 2,605 deaths, and Mysore city 
for 2,667 attacks, and 2,171 deaths. Necessary measures 
W'crc taken for its prevention and suppression. 

In the year 1899-1900, tho question of utilising the 
power running to waste at tho Cauvery Falls at 
Sivasamudram, was pushed through to a satisfactory 
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conclusion. It was decided to utilise these Falls for 
the production of electric power and its transmission 
at a cheap rate for the service of industrial undertakings 
in different parts of the State, including the Kolar Gold 
Mines. In embarking upon this great undertaking, the 
Government were influenced wholly by the consideration 
that the supply of a cheap motive power of the kind 
and on the scale proposed, was likely to greatly 
foster private enterprise throughout the State and thus 
to indirectly increase the wealth and general prosperity of 
the country. Captain (later Col.) A. Joly de Lothinier, 
the then Deputy Chief Engineer, was deputed to 
Europe and America to investigate and matme the 
project in consultation with experts and to arrange 
details. 

On 30th November 1900, His Excellency Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy and Governer-General of India, visited 
the State. He left after a stay of ten days in the 
State, during which he visited Seringapatam, Kakankote, 
Bangalore and Kolar Gold Fields. 

Her Highness’ period of rule is best outlined under 
certain appropriate heads. 

A retrospect At a time of great trial and sorrow. Her Highness th® 
Be^^ncyAd- Maharani, Kempananjamanni Avaru Vanivilasa Sanni- 
ministration. dhana C. I., nobly came forward, in the midst of her 
deep affliction, and took up the Administration of the 
State in place of her illustrious consort. His Highness 
the late lamented Maharaja. Under the able guidance 
of the Maharani-Eegeht, the advancement of the 
country found no interruption, and the numerous 
public works and other marks of Her Highness’ reign 
bear testimony to the beneficent spirit in which the 
administration was conducted and to the success 
which attended Her Highness’ efforts in continuing 
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fvolicy of }!»»» htr Highnc«H to incrcn*to the 
|)m’fi>rnty of the country nnt]* m cou^ervin^j the hirth- 
rif'hl of Jier ^on. 

In tlie fiiTil year of the Kcccncy, tiic lolnl revenue nn»ne«?. 
nuKUiutCji to H«. 181 InklH. whicli was the fiighest since 
the Hendition, anti except during two years, IftOO-OT and 
lKtB-00. the mcoine dunng each of the remaining five 
years cxce^thtl that of tlie fir-it year In 180G-97, owing 
mamly to llie nrifavoiimhle character of the year’s rainfall, 
tlirn? watv a deerraMj ofaljont five Jakhn ns compared with 
the income of tlie previous year, hut then? was n remark- 
able jmjjrovemi-nt m tiio succee<lmg year, owing to 
favourable sea^otis, am! the increase amounted to more 
than IK 14 laklw. In IfiOSdKI there vras a large decline 
again, owing to the prevalence of plague m various 
parts of the State and the consequent unscttlcrnent of 
ht|pine*i. On the wliolc. however, there was an increase 
of nlwnt ]U. 30 laklin of mpeei during the Hcgcncy period, 
and this was obtainc*! from tncreascs in Land Jlevcmie, 
owing to extended cultivation and suracy settlement of 
some taluks. Incroa'^'d royalty on the outturn of gold 
and increa^jd excise trcc*(ax revenue also contrilnited their 
quota to (liis aggregate increase, louring the seven years 
of the Itegcncy, the net cxcc*».s expenditure over the ordi- 
nary expenditure of 1 894 -1)5, tiz., Rs. 149 lakhs, mnounted 
to about IK 181 laklis, of which the main items were the 
enhanced subsidy of Rs. lOJ lakhs per annum, plague 
charges, fonnalion of a Railway Sinking Fund, Cauvery 
Falls Power Scheme, jicnsions to members of the Ruling 
family, Royal marriages, Marikonavc Project, constnic- 
tion of the New Palace at Mysore, revision of catablish- 
ments, etc. Of this net cxcc.s.s expenditure, Rs. 1,18,02,000 
were met from tlic income during the seven years, and 
the remainder from the surplus at the close of 1894-95, 
which was Rs. 1,27.23,015. 
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During the period, the .survey and settlement of the 
remaining taluks in the State was completed. A revi- 
sion survey was commenced in the Chitaldrug District 
and the same had alreadj^ been completed in two of the 
taluks. The area of Government lands under cultivation 
at the close of 1894-95 was 6,313,813 acres, while at the 
close of 1901-02 it was very nearly 6,600,000 acres, 
thereby showing an increase of nearly 300,000 acres, of 
which about 25,000 acres were under wet and garden 
and about 270,000 under dry cultivation. The continued 
improvement of land revenue enabled the Government 
in 1896 to adopt definite measures for a material reduc- 
tion of the taxation upon the malnad areca gardens. The 
garden land tax in the four important areca-producing 
taluks of Sorab, Sagar, Nagar and Koppa was assimilated 
to the rates of the Tirthahalli taluk, which were acknow- 
ledged to be moderate and equitable. The relief afforded 
was about 22 per cent of the tax collected. The scheme 
of Agricultural Banks did not prove as great a success as 
was expected when they were started. A special officer 
was appointed in December 1896 to examine into the 
working of the Banks and to explain to the people the 
principles on which they were to be founded and worked. 
The number of Banks at the end of June 1901 w^as 61. 
Bor the purpose of a systematic examination of soils, 
for the introduction of improved methods of cultivation, 
and other allied purposes, and for affording advice to those 
engaged in the coffee industry which was specially 
needed, an Agricultural Chemist was appointed in 1899. 
A Chemical Laboratory in connection with the above 
object was . established at Bangalore. The Agricultural 
Chemist was also useful in directing the analyses, of 
specimens for the Geological Department. On account 
of the fear of a drought in the beginning of 1897, large 
sums in addition to the usual allotments were granted 
for the excavation of drinking water wells and for works 
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of village sanitation and loans to raiyats. Programmes 
of village relief works, where they were wjintcd, were got 
ready. A Famine Belief Code was isaned confonning in 
the main with the approved policy of the Government of 
Indio, but providing for the execution in the early stages 
of distress, through theagencj’ of the Revenue Depart- 
ment, of small village works calculated to afford the 
poorer agriculturists and landless field-labourers the 
means of earning a sufficient livelihood near their homes. 

A Superintending Engineer was specially deputed in 
1001 for investigating the existing facilities of irrigation 
and possibilities of future development. 

The Geological Department was organised towards the Geology and 
close of the year 189-1, in order to conduct a systematic 
geological survey of the whole State and to investigate 
its mineral resources. With this work was also com- 
bined the supciv'isioa and inspection of Mines. During 
the period under review, it was only i)ossiblo to examine 
the country superficially, and much more detailed work 
was needed to locate and describe the mineral wealth of 
the country. Tlioro was a remarkable development of 
the Gold Mining industry during the period. The popula- 
tion of the Kolar Gold Fields, which in 1891 was only 
7,085, rose to 38,204 in 1901, with a density per square 
mile of 2,547. The value of gold extracted from the 
commencement of the industry was ^£10,269,317. Out 
of this, the quantity produced during the period of the 
Regency was ;£12,576,319. The royalty received during 
these eight years was more than Bs, 91 lakhs of rupees. 

The number of Mines at work at the close of 1901-02 was 
14, In December 1901, the Hon’ble Mark Napier was 
deputed by Messrs. Taylor & Sons, London, as a dele- 
gate on behalf of the Kolar l^lining Companies, and the 
long pending question of the renewal of leases was settled 
satisfactorily to the Mining Companies as well as to the 
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Mysore Government. A most important work con- 
nected with the Mines, which was started and 
successfully completed dmdng the last two years of 
the Regency and brought into operation, was the 
famous Gauvery Power Installation. The substitution 
of steam by electricity was expected to result in a 
considerable saving in the working expenses o e 
Kolar Mines, helping them to work a larger quantity o 

ore with profit. 


Education. The number of public institutions, which was 

the close of 1894-95, rose to 2,231 at the end of the 
official year 1900-01 ; but the number of pupils, declined 
from 111,020 to 91,112, chiefly owing to the ravages of 
plague. The total expenditure on Education rose from 
nearly Es. 8^ lakhs to nearly Es. 11^ lakhs. Two 
special classes for training adult Hindu widows foi^ t e 
profession of teaching were opened in the Maharani s 
girls’ school. In 1899-00, the upper classes of this school 
were organised into a college department with a 
school. Buildings for students’ hostels were constructed 
at Bangalore and Mysore at a cost of more than a lath 
of rupees, and suitable grants-in-aid were given 
homes established at other district head-quarters, 
lecturer on Biology and Geology was appointed in tllie 
Central College. Scholarships were established fipi’ 
apprentices in the artw’are factory at Mysore and tl le 
railway workshops at Bangalore. Eom' students were 
sent out to America to be trained as Electrical Enginee rs 
at the expense of Government. The inspection staff wds 
revised and placed on a better footing. A revised ' scafe 
of salaries for lady teachers according to their qualifica- 
tions was sanctioned. 


'iO 

k 


Legislation. 


Twenty Regulations were passed during the period 
under consideration. Among these may be mentioned a 
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for (he Prevention of Cmcity to Animals, the 
Villn^jp Snnitnljon Pcfrnlntion, the Game Hegnlation, the 
liocnl Ponnls nognlalion, and the Ilegxilalion relating to 
Weights nnil Me.isurt's. 

To f-trerigthen the Adimnistmtion Pranch of the iniWicWorU. 
Pcj^arlmf-nt of Ptihhc Works and to afford better control 
ovcrex|K‘n(lit»re, xvjth tnore frc^iiicnt and effective inspec- 
tions of works nr progress an well as more thorough 
Fcnitiny of projects tinder preparation, the State u'as 
divided in dnnuary 181)7 into two Circles, each under the 
direct control of a Stiponnlcndmg Kngincor, On account 
of the unfortunate dostniction of pome jiarts of the Palace 
hy fire in I'clmiary 1897, it ix!cainc necessary to rebuild 
those jKirtions on a new and more elegant design at an 
estimate costing nearly 95 lakhfi of nipces. The progress 
which liad liocn made in the work tip to the end of Jnne 
1902 has already lK*cn recorded nliovc. A building for 
the Bnclcriological Inslilutc was also completed. 

More than n crorc of nipccs was spent during the irrv!uiioa. 
pcrimlon irrigation works, al)out three-fourths of which 
was on original works. A reference liad already been 
made to tlic Marikanavc Reservoir. Other important 
works sanctioned during the period were tlio Mnvnttur 
tank at a co.st of Rs. 2,81,928, the Wirsfibihalli tank and 
the Parasarrimpur tank, Iwth costing more than 2J lakhs. 

Tile growing deterioration of the minor tanks, which had 
been going on for the p.ast several years, also received 
Tnucli anxious consideration. 

The total mileage of roads rose from 6,107 to more Commnnica- 
than 5,300 miles. Among the important bridges under- 
taken were the bridge across the Cauveiy at Yedatore, 
that across the Hemavati at Hole-Narsipur, and the 
bridge across the Bhadra at Tadasa. 
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During the period, the Chamaraj and the Vanivilas 
Water Works, which had been started in the previous 
reign, were completed. The water-supply works for 
Hunsur, Yedatore, Nanjangud and Closepet were 
completed. 

The Birur-Shimoga Bailway was a new line construc- 
ted during this period, and it was opened for traffic on 
the 1st December 1899. It cost the State about Bs. 23 
lakhs and is 38 miles in length. Other lines were 
surveyed and estimated for, mz., the Arsikere-Mangalore 
line, the Mysore-Tellicherry line, the Dodballapur-Chik- 
ballapur line and the Bowringpet-Kolar line. In regard to 
the Mysore-Harihar Bailway, the difference between the 
net earnings and the amount of interest paid to the 
Southern Mahratta Bailway Company to the close of 
1900-01 resulted in a loss to Government of nearly Bs. 16 
lakhs. The net earnings of the other four railways, how- 
ever, showed a small gain. 

The number of municipalities rose from 107 to 124, 
and the annual income from Bs. 6,63,000 to nearly Es. 8 
lakhs. A new Sanitary Board was constituted for the 
Kolar Gold Fields, which is about 15 miles in extent. 

The number of hospitals and dispensaries increased 
from 116 to 135. On account of the outbreak of plague, 
nearly Bs. 20 lakhs were spent in affording relief to 
the sufferers and in other ways checking its ravagesl 
Still the mortality from it during the four years 
ending with June 1902, was no less than 47,000. The 
Victoria Hospital at Bangalore came into existence 
during the Begency period. It was built in com- 
memoration of the Diamond Jubilee of Her late Majesty 
Queen-Empress Victoria. The foundation-stone was 
laid in 1897 by Her Highness the Maharani-Eegent, 
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nnd the wa<; ojK^netl by His Excellency the 

Viceroy Eool Curxon, in 1900. An Eyc-Jnfinnnry and 
Ho'^pilal was oi>oncd on the 9lh November 189G in 
Hanjralorc Cily. 

In 1001, tlio formation of nn independent Transport Miiitarj-. 
CorjHfnrpur|) 0 ‘?es of Iin{>crinl Defence, consisting of 300 
carts nnd 700 ixnnos, was sanctioned. Up to the end of 
the ofijcini year 1001*02. two d)vi<;)ons of tlio Corps were 
nearly ready nnd the constmclion of the necessary build- 
ings was also well m liand. 

Acconling to the Census taken m 1901, tlio population ropaiition. 
of the State was fi, 539, 399, showing an increase of about 
0 lakhfiovcr the figures of 1891 : the density per square 
mile increaee<l from 208 to 188. 

TJic following held the olTicc of Dewan during the newin* 
I>crio<l 'of the Ilegcncy ; — Sir K. Seshadri Iyer and Sir P. 

N. Krtshnamurli, Mr. T. H. A. Tlmmboo Chetty officiating 
twice for the former, once in 1897 nnd again in 1900. 

Of these, Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, who had served the State 
since 7antmr}' 1883, resigned the office of Dewan nnd 
President of the State Council, owing to ill-health, on netiremcnts 
18th Murch 1901. On the Bninc .late, Mr. T. K. A, 

Thuniboo Chetty, Member of Council, who was ofiicinting Seshadri lyer 
for him since lllh August 1900, was granted leave pre- 
paratorj* to retirement. In bidding Sir Seshadri Iyer Appreciation 
farewell, Her Highness placed on record “her liigh 
appreciation of the invahmblo ecr\*ices rendered by this 
distinguished statesman" and added that "his vigorous 
personality had impressed itself on all the important 
departments of the State nnd that the many reforms 
wliich have brought the Mysore administration up to a 
high level of efficiency are attributable in great part to 
his talents, forethouglit nnd resourcefulness.” Sir K. 
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Seshadri l3^er, however, did not long survive his retire- 
ment from the service of the State. He died within six 
months of his laying down his high office. The sad event 
•red on the 13th September 1901. The Government 
er Highness the Maharani Kegent expressed their 
eat regret that he was not spared after such a long and 
di^iiiguished career to enjoy the rest he had so well 
ed. Rising from the ranks, he wielded, in the words 
’ urzon, for eighteen lyears “an authority that 
ex of his powerful character and abilities, and 
. ft its mark on every branch of the administration.” 
work and worth had been again and again recognized 
the Supreme Government in India. He was created 
. S. I. in 1887 and made a K. C. S. I. in 1893. In the 
latter year, in a laudatory notice of his great ability and 
administrative talents, Sir William Wilson Hunter 
described him as a statesman who had given his head to 
erbert Spencer and his heart to Para, Brahma, Among 
those who joined the movement for a public memorial 
for him and urged for it, was Lord Curzon. He emphasized 
the view that “the deeds and services of great men should 
be honoured by public commemoration in the places 
where they served, not merely as a posthumous compli- 
ment to themselves but as an example and stimulus to 
others.” He remarked that Sir Seshadri Iyer belonged 
to “that class of great native statesmen, whom the system 
and opportunities of Native States sometimes bring to 
the front and who, in circumstances such as those that 
prevailed during his time in Mj’^sore, find the occasion 
for conferring enduring benefits upon the States they 
serve.” Sir Donald Robertson, British Resident at the 
time in the State, who had intimately known Sir K. 
Seshadri Iyer, bore eloquent testimony to his great 
abilities, breadth of view and far-seeing statesmanship 
and said that “ thej’ had only to look round in Mj'sore to 
sec evidence on all sides of his masterful powers of 
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ndininislration.” His MnjcRly the present King-Kmporor 
in lenn*? of liigh appreciation of }ils eminent 
scn*iccs to the State while on n visit (na His Royal 
llighnc^ss the Prince of “WaleR) to the State, on 30th 
January lOOG. “It is interesting to hear/’ he remarked, 
“of many enterprises, notably that of the Cauverj* 
Klectric Works, and the genera! |»oIicy of irrigation and 
puhhe works. Under the lead which we may expect 
from such a capable and cnliglitcncd nilcr as our kind 
host and with the nssistanco of statesmen of the type 
of the late Sir Seshndri Iyer, your Province may look 
forward with confidence to making sdJ] greater strides.” 
Kqually impressive were the words of Lortl Hardingc, 
who, ns \nccroy and Governor-General of India, un- 
veiled in 1913 n statue erected by public sul^scription 
in honour of Sir K. Scdiadri Iyer at Bangalore. “ His 
work/* remarked his Lonlship, “ is writ large on 
cvety page of Mysore history of that time." He then 
went on to say 

“Sir Scihndri Iycrhimv>U rose from the vor>* lowest rung 
of the official ladder; and after ho had climlxxl it slop hy stop, 
his otitfilandinR merit inarkc<l him out for tlio oflico of Downn, 
and that at a time when the task was not an easy ono, for 
the countr>* had not yet licgun to recover from tho sovorest 
famine of the last half ccntur>% Yet with tho supixjrt and 
under tlio wiso gutdnnco of Ilis Highness tho lato Slaharaja 
Sri Clmmarajenda ^Yodoyar Bahadur, ho was ablo to achieve 
much that roflects credit on Indian statesmanship. Tho ro- 
venues of tho country*, which stood at 100 lakhs W’hcn 
}jo took charge, had roache<1 tho high figure of 380 lakhs 
when ho laid dow'n oflico. Agriculturo and trado flourished, 
and every department of tho Stoto felt tlio guiding hand of 
tho Chief Minister. Largo public works designed to protect 
tho countrj' against tho effects of famine w'oro undertaken, 
and many parts of tho country wore opened out by roads and 
communications. Tho educational opportunities of tho people 
wore enlarged, and tho facilities for medical relief multiplied ; 

M. or. VOL. n. 189 
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while the two capital cities of Bangalore and Mysore owe 
much to Sir Seshadri Iyer for the part he played in 
bringing into existence the excellent systems of water-supply 
which they now enjoy. 

“But the most remarkable achievement of all, was his 
conception, with the skilled assistance of Major Joly de 
Lotbiniere, of the Cauvery Installation Scheme, which, besides 
bringing in handsome revenues to the State coffers, is contri- 
buting materially to its industrial development. It is gratifying 
to me to learn that His Highness’ Government are fm’tber 
developing the scheme initiated by him, and I have every 
hope that the results will be of ever-increasing value for the 
promotion of the material wealth and prosperity of the 
country. 

“ Sir Seshadri Iyer has thus left a record behind him which 
marks him out, with Sir Salar Jung of Hyderbad, Eaja Sir 
Dinkar Eao of Gwalior and Sir T. Madhava Eao of Indore 
and Baroda, as a member of that group of Indian statesmen 
whose fame has spread far beyond the borders where they 
laboured so faithfully and so well and whose names will 
remain as a lasting example to their successors. 

“ I am proud to have the privilege of unveiling the statue 
of such a man as this, and it only remains for me to con- 
gratulate the Memorial Committee on the conclusion of their 
, labours, and to express the hope that this statue may long 

serve to bring to the minds of future generations the memory 
of a great Indian statesman.” 

The statue is a very life-like one and stands in the 
Cubbon Park at Bangalore. It is the v 7 ork of Mr. 
Bobert Colton, B. A., who, it may be added, spent 
some months in Mysore, in 1912, in making studies 
for a statue of His late Highness Srl-Chamarajendra- 
Wodeyar. 

Apprecintion Her Highness’ rule during the period of eight years 

Higlnless iiio Begent, was universally acknowledged to have 

u "'"(f ’?"r lie ^ beneficient one. “As the head of the 

Pcgeutsrue. India,” said Lord Curzon referring to it, 

“ I have pleasure in stating that the smooth progress of 
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events (luring the minority hns l>con largely due to the 
unfailing tael and discretion of Her ITighncss. If I may 
]>e allowed to say so, she has act an example of public 
and doino'ilic virtue which has been of equal value to her 
people and to her family and which has earned for her 
the admiration and respect of all. *’ In recognition of her 
Forvicos, His Kxccllcncy requested His Majesty tlie 
King*Kmj»cmr to l>cstow on Her Highness, ns nn excep- 
tional mark of favour, the continuance of the personal 
Falutc of nineteen guns she had so far enjoyed, a submis- 
sion that was gladly acceded to. In June 1893, the 
decoration of the Imjicrinl Order of the Crown of India 
was conferred upon her. Sir Evan Maconochic, Private 
Secretary to His Highness between 1902-1909, hns borne 
this eloquent testimony to Her Highness’ rule : — 

“ A word of (riliuto is duo to flcr Hifilmcss tho Mahnrani, 
late Ilogcnt. A certain clinging to i>ower would have been 
more than excusable on the part of a ladp of ebamefer and 
education, who for the six (eight) years of her son’s minority 
had ruled tho Stale. Hut I can say that never, during tho 
Bcvon years that I Rj<nt in Mysore, was I awaro of tho faintest 
indication on her part of a desire to intrude, oven in minor 
jMjrBonal matters, upon her son’s domain. Dignity and good 
ficnso could no further go” (Life in the Indian Civil Service, 

139440.) 

His Highness Srl-Krishna-Baja Wodeyar IV, who was ms Highness 
bom in June 1884, attained his majority in 1902. He 
had been carefully educated in his own home — in a special jnstaUw], eth 
school, with boys of his own age — under the supervision 
of Mr. (now Sir Stuart M.) Fraser of tho Indian Civil 
Service, who acted as Tutor and Governor from 23rd 
May 189G to 8th August 1902. As a pupil, ho had had 
a strenuous time, but it w'as all to tho good of the State. 

In 1900, his raarriago was celebrated, at the capital of 
the State, with a daughter of Buna Thala Bane Singhji 
of Vana in Katliiawar, a descendant of a younger branch 

M. or. VOL. II. 189*. 
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of the Wadhvan Family, which belongs to the Jhala clan 
of Rajputs. His Highness was, on 8th August 1902, 
invested with full administrative powers by Lord Curzon, 
then Viceroy and Governor-General of India. It was 
his second visit to the State and was specially under- 
taken by him to betoken his “ keenest personal interest 
both in this State and in its future ruler. ” A Viceregal 
escort consisting of the 4th Hussars, a battery of Artil- 
lery and a battalion of the Warwickshire Regiment from 
Belgaum, added much to the dignity of the proceedings. 
The installation took place in the Pavilion attached to 
the Jaganmohan Palace at Mysore on the above mentioned 
date, His Excellency the Viceroy personally conducting the 
functions of the day. The Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India having declared the Durbar open. 
His Excellency delivered an address, at the end of which 
he formally led bim up the dais and installed him in one 
of the two State Chairs. The Foreign Secretary having 
read the titles of His Highness, the Viceroy declared 
that the Maharaja was invested with full powers of 
admininistration. The event was immediately after 
signalized by the firing of a salute of 21 guns from the 
Fort, while the Band played the National Anthem. The 
Viceroy’s Khillats were then brought in and conferred 
on His Highness, who next replied to the Viceroy s 
speech. Acknowledging the honour conferred on him by 
His Excellency, he said : — 

“ The history of Mysore ■with the romantic fortunes of 
our ancient dynasty, must ever inspire in its ruler a feeling of 
gratitude to the British Throne, "which adds, I think, a 
special quality to the allegiance which it is my first duty to 
publicly tender to the person of His Gracious Majesty Ring 
Edward YII. ” 

Proceeding, he said : — 

“ I would venture to assure your Excellency that I shall 
never forget the honour done in this the most important day 
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of my cnrccr. How im|>ortant arc rcsponsihilitics which now 
devolve upon mo I fully rcalixo, anti this it is my ambition to 
prove by jwrformanco, rather than by wottU.** 

TI»o reply over, tlio Foreign Secretary declared the 
Durlnr dosed. 

S|>ocinl prayers and Pujahs were oflfered in all 
feinplcs and oilier places of worslup In the State, on the 
same day, at a convenient hour, for the Jong life and 
prosperity of llis Highness and Royal Family. 

About 17 months Ixiforc His Highness began his rule, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir P. K.) Krishnamurtlii, First Member 
of Council and Jaghirdar of Yclandur, who, by then, Iiad 
won considerable experience in the service of the State, 
had succeeded to the Dewanship. He had taken over 
charge on iSth Ufarch 1001 and continued in oHico til! 
30th June 1000. With the assumption of the direct 
rule of the State by His Highness, the form of adminis- 
tmlion underwent a change. The Council of Regency 
was replaced by a consultative Council— called the 
Council of His Highness the Mahuruja of Mysore— 
consisting of the Dewan and two Members, whoso duty 
it was to advise His Highness in all important matters. 
The Dewan was (x-ojjlcio President of the Council and 
a set of rules were drawn up for the conduct of busi- 
nsss in the consultative Council, which W'crc embodied 
and issued in Notification No. 30, dated 8th August 
1902. (See Mysore Administration lieport 1902-1903, 
pages 4-5). In devising the new constitution, the main 
thought was directed to preserve the efficiency of the 
Council and enlist the active interest and co-operation 
of the Councillors in all measures of Government, 
consistently with the position of His Highness as the 
sole deciding authority in all matters of importance. 
The continuance, accordingly, of the former Executive 
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Council became inconsistent with the constitutional posi- 
tion of His Highness and was therefore changed into a 
consultative body. The schedule of matters which were 
to engage the attention of the Council was also revised. 
The Dewan became the officer responsible to His 
Highness the Maharaja for the efficient conduct of the 
administration in its various branches, and the channel 
as well of communication with His Highness on all 
matters of State business. At the same time, to ensure 
continuity of knowledge and interest in the working 
of the various Departments of the State, the Councillors 

were to hold charge of certain Departments with power 

to record their opinions on all matters relating to 
those Departments and coming up before Government. 
The work of the State was thus 

(1) Distributed by Departments between the, Dewan and 
the Councillors, 

(2) Cases falling under the schedule appended to the 
Notification were to be submitted by the Secretary in the 
fir st instance to the Councillor in charge of the Department 
concerned, on whom the initiative rested, entailing, where 
necessary, the preparation of a note for the consideration of 
the Council. They were then to be placed before the Council and 
submitted, with the opinion of the Dewan and the Councillors,- 
for the orders of His Highness the Maharaja by the Dewan, 

(3) Cases not falling under the schedule were to be dealt 
with by the Dewan in his capacity as the Senior Executive 
Officer of the State. 

In such cases, the Secretary was to draft the neces- 
sary order and forward the papers to the Dewan, through 
the Councillor or Councillors in charge of the Depart- 
ment or Departments concerned, for his or their informa- 
tion, and in order to afford him or them an opportunity for 
suggesting, if necessary, any modification in. the method 
of disposal or proposal. If any material difference of 
opinion came to be established, the Dewan was vested with 
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lljodificrulion cither to direct thntthc matter nwy bo dealt 
witli n*? thoiifjh it %vcrc one falling under the Rclicdulc, or 
to fiubnjit it direct for the orders of His Highness the 
Maharaja. If on any matter connected with n Depart- 
ment not immcdintoly under Iiis own charge, the Dewan 
considered that innnediate action was ncccssarj* and con- 
Bulling the Councillor conccnicd with it was likely to prove 
prcjudicml.tlic Dewan was cmiKJWcrcd to issue orders on 
his own authority. In such eases, however, a copy of the 
Dewan's onlcr was to be forthwith supplied to the Coun- 
cillor concerned and the proceedings rcjwrtcd to His High- 
ness the Maharaja with a statement of the reasons which 
necossitnlcd recourse to the exorcise of this special power 
vested in tlic Dewan. The Secretary in each Depart- 
ment was to work under the directions of the Dewan and 
be solely responsible to him, though a Member of Council 
was given the right to call iijion him to furnish informa- 
tion regarding any case pending l>cforc lilm and tlic reason 
of any delay involved in its disposal. Tlie Dewan was also 
to regulate the order of business in Council and preside 
at its meetings, which were to be held at stated inter- 
vals. His Highness the Maharaja or the Dewan might 
summon n meeting of the Council whenever lie deemed 
it necessary. It was also provided that certain matters 
affecting Itevenue and licrcditary offices and emoluments 
were to be licard and decided by two Members of Council. 
The matters included in the Bclicdulc referred to above 
which were to bo placed before the Council and submitted 
with the opinion of the Dowan and Members for the 
orders of His Highness the Mahuruja, were the following 
tw'clvc : — 

(1) Imposition of now taxes and abolishing of existing 
taxes ; 

(2) LogiBlation ; 

(3) Annual Budget of the State; 

(4) Annual Administration Reports of Departments ; 
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Council became inconsistent ^yith the conshtut.onal posi- 
tion ot His Highness and was therefore changed into a 
onsultatwe holy. The schedule of matters ^nch we 
to engage the attention ot the Council was a,l 80 rev.s^^ 
The Dewan became the officer responsib e 
Highness the Maharaja for the efficient conduct of the 
fdlistration in its various branches, -d the ch=mne 
as well ot communication with His Highness on all 
matters ot State business. 

continuity of knowledge and interest in the work, g 
of the various Departments of the State, the Councillo 

were to hold charge of certain Departments with pow 

to record their opinions on all matters relating 
those Departments and coming up before Government. 
Th.e work of tlie State was tlins 

(1) Distributed by Departments between the Dewan and 

the Councillors, j j fl-ia 

(2) Gases falHng under the schedule appended to tne 

Notification were to be submitted by the Secretary m e 
first instance to the Councillor in charge of the Departmen 
concerned, on whom the initiative rested, entailing, where 
necessary, the preparation of a note for the consideration o 
the Council. They were then to be placed before the Council and 
submitted, with the opinion of the Dewan and the CounciUors, 
for the orders of His Highness the Maharaja by the Dewan, 

(3) Cases not faUing under the schedule were to be dealt 
with by the Dewan in his capacity as the Senior Executive 
Officer of the State, 


In such cases, the Secretary was to draft the neces- 
sary order and forward the papers to the Dewan, through 
the Councillor or Councillors in charge of the Depart- 
ment or Departments concerned, for his or their informa- 
tion, and in order to afford him or them an opportunity for 
suggesting, if necessary, any modification in, the method 
of disposal or proposal. If any material difference of 
opinion came to be established, the Dewan was vested with 
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UiotliKcrctJon either to fliroct thnttlic matter may be dealt 
with ns thonfjhil were one falling under the Rchedulc.or 
to Biihmit it direct for the orders of His Highnc.s.s the 
Mnhnrajn. If on any matter conncctcfl witli a Depart- 
ment not nnmcdintely under his own charge, the Dewan 
considered tlmt immediate action was ncce.s.sary and con- 
sulting tljo Councillor conccnicd witliit was likely to prove 
jin'judjcjnl, the Dewan was emjiowered to issue orders on 
his own authority. In such cases, however, a copy of the 
Dewnu's order was to 1x5 forthwith supplied to the Coun- 
cillor conccnicd and the proceedings rcjHDrtcd to Hi.s High- 
nees the Maharaja with a slatcinent of the reasons wliich 
necessitated recourse to the exercise of this sjjccial power 
vested in tlic Dewan. Tlio Secretary- in cacli Depart- 
ment was to work under the directions of the Dewan and 
be solely rcsi>onsible to him, though a Member of Council 
was given the right to call upon him to furnish informa- 
tion regarding any ease pending Iniforo him and the reason 
of any delay involved in its disjxisal. Tlic Dewan was also 
to regulate the order of business in Council and preside 
at its meetings, which were to be held at staled inter- 
vals. His Highness the Maharaja or the Dewan might 
fiummon a meeting of the Council whenever he deemed 
it necessary. It was also provided that certain matters 
affecting Itevenuo and liercditary offices and emoluments 
were to be heard and decided by two i^Icmbors of Council. 
The matters included in the schedule referred to above 
which were to bo placed before the Council and submitted 
•with the opinion of the Dewan and Tylcinbcrs for the 
orders of Hia Highness the Maharaja, were the following 
twelve : — 

(1) Imposition of now taxes and abolishing of existing 
taxes ; 

(2) Legislation ; 

(3) Annual Budget of the 8tato; 

(4) Annual Administration Boports of Departments ; 
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(5) Appointment, removal, suspension, etc., of officers in' 
and above the grade of Assistant Commissioners ; 

(6) Eemission of judicial sentences ; 

(7) Prosecution of public servants ; 

(8) Changes in the mode of realizing revenue ; 

(9) Questions relating to Military Porce ; 

(10) Eevision of establishment of any Department ; 

(11 ) All contracts and financial arrangements beyond the 
recognized powers of a Head of Department ; and 

(12) Any other matters upon which His Highness the 
Maharaja may wish to have the views of the Council. 

The effect of these changes in the constitution was — 

(1) To make His Highness the Maharaja the supreme 
deciding authority in all matters of primary importance ; 

(2) To make the Dewan, the Chief Minister in the Execu- 
tive Government of the State ; and ■ 

(3) To restrict the Dewan's actions subject, nevertheless, 
within certain well-defined limits, even in those matters in- 
which he was, under the new constitution, vested^with the right 
to interfere with a view to conserve the interests of the State. 

Except for one important change made in it which 
will be found noted below in its proper place, the con-, 
stitution thus devised is in force to this day, Mr. P. N." 
Krishnamurthi c.i.e. continued as Dewan under the new 
constitution. At the same time, to exercise a better control 
and secure more sympathetic supervision over the Land. 
Eevenue Department, it was deemed expedient to place 
it under one centralised authority subject to the control’ 
of the Government. The post of Eevenue Commissioner 
in Mysore (imder section 4 of the Land Eevenue Code)' 
was accordingly created and Mr. Y. P. Madhava Eao,' 
C. I. E., First Member of Council, was appointed to it. . 

Facilities to anF^er-supply scheme for the Kolar Gold Fields, the 

suggestii Companies paying adequately for the water 
of disposer^ them, w'as organised in 1902 b}’^ the restora- 
opinion c“tie ancient Bethamangala tank at an estimated 
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€0*^1 of U*;. 11 lakhs. The MtncH on the Fields were also 
BUpplicil wjtli electric i>owpr, the mtbstitiition of steam by 
electricity helping the Companies to work a larger quantity 
of ore with profit. The vexed question of the renewal of 
the Mining lca»ics was nKo Batisfactorily settled during the 
year. An agreement was arrived at between the Govern- 
ment and the lending Companies, allowing them to renew 
the leases for a further pcrio<l of 30 years from 1910, on 
condition of their paying 5 |)cr cent lloyalty on gross 
output, together witii 21 on all dividends declared by the 
Companies. Tlie qucslion of the Icnns on which new 
lc.aKes should l>o granted was also s.itififnctorily settled. 

The reconstruction of Iho Palace, at a cost of about 
11s. 25 lakhs, \N*as pushed forward. The Ambavilas Durbar 
Hall was practically completed about the middle of 1902. 

On the Isl January 1003, His Highness the Maharoja 
look part in tlio historic functions of the great Durbar 
at Delhi in connection with the coronation of His 
Jfniesty the King-Eiupcror. The Mysore Imperial 
Service Troojjs look part in tho Coronation mancouvres 
and earned tlie encomiums of the British Military Depart- 
ment for their smart turn-out, soldierly bearing and 
excellent behaviour. Among tho honours bestowed on 
the occasion of the Delhi Durbar was the K. C. I. E. 
conferred on Mr. P. N. Krishnaraurthl, tho Dewan. 

The Hon’blo Sir Donald Bobertson, who had been 
Britisli Resident at His Highness’ Court for nearly 
seven years and whose intimate association W’ith the 
Government of tho country during the minority of His 
Highness the Maharaja had left an abiding mark, 
retired from that office in October 1903, and was 
succeeded on flth November by the Hou’ble Mr. (after- 
wards Sir James) Bourdillon, I. C. S. 
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Lord ^ jji April 1904, His Excellency Viscount Kitchener, 
Adsi^ iooi. Commander-in-chief of the Indian Army, visited the 
State and inspected the Imperial Service Regiment and 
the Transport Corps of the State. 


Kcform of the 
General nncl 
Ileveiuic 
Secretariat, 
1901. 


On the administrative side, an important measure of 
reform was introduced about this time. In April 1904, 
the Government sanctioned a scheme of reorganization 
of the General and Revenue Secretariat after the model 
of the Departments of Revenue and Agriculture, in the 
Government of India offices. According to this scheme, 
the General and Revenue Secretariat was divided into 
five branches, each being a definite and self-contained 
working unit with its own records arranged on simple 
and intelligible lines under the disciplinary control of a. 
Registrar. At about the same time, the combination of the 
office of the Revenue Commissioner was done away with, 
as such combination did not help towards the realization 
of the object aimed at — viz., providing for the effective 
supervision of the Revenue Department. While as Rev- 
enue Commissioner he was expected to make frequent 
tours and inspections, as Revenue Councillor, he found 
it all but impossible to do this. Also, as Revenue 
Councillor he had also to deal with cases in which he 
had already passed orders or expressed an opinion as 
Revenue Commissioner. On these and other grounds, 
a separate Revenue Commissioner was appointed. 

The accounts department was also fully reorganized, a 
financial branch being added to the Revenue and General 
Secretariat. 


. r 

If!*.'. ".111,;!.'-.' . 


Ihe Gauvery Power, First Installation, was completed 
during the year 1903-0-1 and the Second Installation was 
nearing completion. The Second Installation was for an 
additional 2,000 H. P. which had been applied for by the 
Kolar Gold bd'tddH. The major portion of the Bangalore 
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\**.ir fit a lU. fi lahlt'i. 7'he latter oImi [)rovi(lc<l 

fcir n tijpjtly of tr-M'fVr jKiwer for indu^ilnal purjw^ci 
from Ihn '‘Urjthj*. .iNatlnhlo nft<T tlie dcmaixls 

at the (t<j)4 


Dsmnjt llir Mtnr >oAr, tlie ntnen(1e<! IViml niul tljc l«''ri*uii'>n. 
(*nm:?nl rnvrihjrr C<vlf •, whirJi hn/1 lx\*n on the Leojs- 
laljve ntni! for frvrral yean?, were J'Akhoi!. TI 12 law 
tih onT’.lamiM in lhr»/* lh‘f»uhlion^ wan np-to*i!atc 

nn-! p*3j on a pir wjtli Ihr Untish Imh.in Law. The 
('Inrf Court Itr'jutatinn was nlM» ninetidcd. Stej>s were 
n!w> taVrn to nmcml the Mvfort? Mnmctpal and the 
J’ohro n%Mj)ntton«. llje firj»t of Ihc'**' so»p))l to replace 
the Municip.a! Law in force in the Cilie*; of Mysore anti 
Ihnj,‘a!ore which hatl prove*! iin><ui(ahle to tlior {•rowing 
neetU. 


In June 1005, the Co*ojKTalive HocictieC Kogulalion Mywrp 
Mftii pa^^^l with ft view to tlic fnrtlierancc of thnft ami 
providence niiiong nil clfts-iei of |>eople in tlio State. lirjruUtion 

Jh»p 19(V> 


In AtigUBt 1005, the Klcctnc Lighting Sclicmc for r.ixinc 
Mangalore City was completed, tlie uinugunvl ceremony 
iK’ing [K'rfomiod hy Hon’ldo Sir John Ilcwctt, Mcnil^er ciiy. 


of the Viceroy's Council nml Inter Licut.-Govomor of 
the United Provinces. In declaring' that Mangalore was 
the first City in India to be lighted by electricity, Sir 
,To!m complimented His Ilighiicss* Government for the 
far-seeing wisdom that had marked the administration of 


the Stale. 


Muring the saino year, it wna finally settled that the Founding oi 
Tata Institute — now known as the Indian Institute of 
Science — was to bo established in Mangalore. His sekuee. 
Highness the Maharaja in consideration of tlio high 



Change of 
Eesidents. 


Dewanship of 
Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Eao, 
1906-1909. 


Change in the 
constitution 
of the 
Executive 
Council, 1906. 
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usefulness anticipated of the Institute, was pleased to 
raise the proposed annual grant from Rs. 30,000 to 
Rs. 50,000. 

Sir James Bourdillon, the British Resident, resigned 
his position on 24th May 1905, when the Hon’ble Mr. A. 
Williams took over temporary charge of that office. 
The Hon. Mr. (afterwards Sir Stuart) Eraser relieved 
him on 21st November 1905. 

Sir P. N. Krishnamurthi laid down the office of Dewan 
in March 1906 and was succeeded by Mr. V. P. Madhava 
Rao, formerly First Councillor and subsequently Dewan 
of Travancore. 

In 1906, a small but notable change was introduced 
into the constitution of the Executive Council. The 
modified Rules invested the Councillors with a certain 
measure of administrative responsibility, the lack of 
which had been felt to be the chief reason why the new 
consultative Council of 1902 failed to fulfil the objects 
with which it was constituted. Under the revised Rules, 
the Members of Council, though not possessing any 
executive powers as such, were empowered, in their 
respective Departments, to pass final orders in the name 
of the Government, instead of merely recording their 
opinions, on all ordinary matters which are not of sufficient 
importance to require reference to the Dewan or to the 
Council. The new Rules, however, did not in any way 
affect the personal control of His Highness the Maharaja 
over all the Departments of the State. Another impor- 
tant change introduced in the same year related to the 
position and powers of the Revenue Commissioner. The 
usefulness of this office was sought to be improved by a' 
large delegation of powers to the person holding it. 
With this view, the Land Revenue Code was amended 
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in lo tnM:*' the Hcv^mic Coinniit'iionor the chief 
conIrnUitn; ntjthonly »iiil»jecl, of ncccRsity, to 

GinTn3»5''J3S. Hj< |>ot}tjon wn* rrntlerrd nnnlogoiiR to 
thftt of ft roTium**sioner m lloinhay. IIis decisionfi on 
rtj’jvrftl ni nntt<TH fnllmj; umlrr the Hevenne Code were 
tvndrrc'l fjnftl, cxcrjil where n cjucRtion of law or upft;;e 
hftV333j: ihe forre of law wns involved, in whicli case a 
f«nhrr to Government was nllowed. .\t the fiamo 

time, the Iteventie CominiRnioner, as the hend of the 
Kinvfniie Denartmenl, was made resjionsihle for the 
rfhesrii! ndnnni'slrftlion of the treasuries, the Com* 
plmllrr’s resjionsihilily l>em/;, ns in nrilKh India* 
tT»ilnct<^l to audit niid accounts. 

The Comptroller s\*ns fipjioinlcd tx-cff\c\o Financial other »dmi. 
Secretary to Govemnient. TJiis liivs resulted in greater 
attention Iwing paid to Ccxlal Rules and closer pcniliny 
!>ejng cxcrcjf-ed over the cxiiendilurc of the public funds. 

At the Mine lime, the oflicc of the Kxamincr of Accounts 
wfts nmalgamnt<‘<l with that of the Complrollor. Tliis 
1j.is tended to greater inde^wndcnce of audit in connection 
svith the svofking of the largest sjiending dci>artmcnt of 
Government. Among otlter ineasures carried out was 
the constitution of n department of Public Health for the 
State ; the raising of the pay of the village school- 
master: tlio introduction of kindergarten and manual 
training in the State , and the a}?oVttion of fees in the 
Tiower Primary and Upper Primary classes of Village 
Klcmenlnry Vernacular Schools throughout the State. 

"With n view to jiroviding greater facilities for education 
atnonf^ the dcprcs.scd clnssc.s, a number of scholarships 
were also sanctioned by Government. 

Tlie competitive examinations for the Mysore Civil 
Service were revived, with certain necessary modifica- 
tions. Revised rules were issued for the selection of 
eligible candidates as Amildars. Buies were also issued 
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Boyal Visit, 
1905. 


defining clearly the principles which should regulate, the 
appointment of revenue and judicial iirobationers. Among 
other measures introduced about this time were : — 

(1) issue of revised orders for regulating the appointment 
and promotion of ministerial officers in the Revenue Depart- 
ment ; 

(2) introduction of modified rules for recruitment of 
suitable hands to the subordinate Revenue executive service and 

(3) issue of suitable rules for recruitment of village 
accountants. 

More important than these changes, which aimed at 
improving administrative efficiency, was the introduction 
of Retrenchments in the different departments of Gov- 
ernment with a view to reduce expenditure in them to 
the minimum compatible with efficiency. A Committee 
consisting of two Members of Council was appointed for 
the purpose. 

Another change of some interest was the divesting of 
certain Amildars of Magisterial functions, their powers 
being transferred to Munsiffs who were invested with 
the powers of Magistrates of the Second class. 

A legislative measure of importance passed during the 
year 1905-6 was the amended Mysore Mines Regulation, 
which brought within the purview of the Regulation of 
1897 “ rmwrought gold ” or bar gold. 

Their Royal Highnesses, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales (their present Majesties the King-Emperor and 
.the Qfieen-Empress) paid a visit to the State in January 
and February 1906. They were warmly welcomed 
everywhere with spontaneous demonstrations of joy and 
devotion by all classes of people in the State. To afford 
their Royal Highnesses an opportunity to see the products 
of the arts and industries of the State and its resources 
as well, an Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition was 
held at Mysore. Their Royal Highnesses paid a visit to 
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desire to repeal this tax which had pressed so heavily on 
the chief industry of the Malnad portions of the State. A 
liberal policy was also adopted by Government, at -the 
same time, during the revision of the settlement then 
in progress, in regard to the assessment on gardens. 
These measures have enabled the areca grower to regain 
to some extent his lost position and have contributed 
to the prosperity of a considerable section of the 
population. 


Completion of During the year 1906-7, the Marikanive Works were 
WorksT^^^ practically completed and the supply of water to the 
1906-7. lands under it was ordered. Government tentatively 
sanctioned for this tract a system of levying differ- 
ential water rates with reference to the nature of 
the crops which the occupants desired to raise and 
the quantity of water required for them. • This was 
done primarily to popularise wet cultivation among the 
people of the District who were, so far, unaccustomed 
to it. 

of connection with the third Installation of the Cauvery 

lifysoTe'city. Power Scheme, a project for the lighting of Mysore 
City with electricity was sanctioned in 1906-7. 


VmtotH. E. In 1906, His Excellency Lord Ampthill, Governor of 
Ampthiii, Madras, paid a visit to Mysore. 

Governor of 
Madras. 

Change of The Hon’ble Mr. S. M. Fraser, British Eesident in 
Mysore, proceeded on leave on the 14th March 1907, 
Mr. A. Williams officiating for him. Mr. Fraser 
returned on 25th November 1907, when he took over 
charge. 


Ilcform of 
Legislative 
Conncil, 1907. 


During the year 1907, new rules were framed under 
the Legislative Council Eegulation and these threw open 
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two ficfits on t!io Council to election b}’ the Bopre- 
Fcntntivc ARscmblj', tims meeting a widely-expressed 
desire since the Council constituted. Among the 
measures passed during the year (1907-1908) was the 
Newspaper Regulation which gave legislative form 
to the inherent powers of llis Highness the Maha- 
raja for regulating criticism in the Public Press “in 
tl)o interests of the Slate or in the cause of public 
morality.” 

Certain preliminary investigations in connection witli c*avcry 
the constnidion of a large rcson*oir across the Cauvery preilnUna^ 
River near Bolgola were completed and a project for the 
purpose was prepared during the year 1907-8. Among 
other works of public improvements carried out during Mi-iceiian«us 
the year were the laying out and forming of roads in the 
Basavangudi and Mallcswram Extentions of the Banga- «»cnti. 
lore City, the laying out of the SaDkaq)ur 32xtcnsion, the 
drainage of the Chainarajapct and Basavangndi K.xtcn- 
fiions, the widening of the main drain in Bangalore City, 
improvements to the water works at Bangalore and 
Kolar Gold Fields and water supply to the town of 
Harihar. 

The work in connection with the third Installation of the 
Cauvery Power Works made substantial progress. Electric 
lighting to the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, was 
formally inaugurated on Ist January 1908, and Mysore 
was lighted by electricity from tho 2Gth September 
1908. 

During tho official year 1907-8, tho Government sjta er»nte«i 
granted a largo site, free of cost, to tho Indian Institute lastitutooi 
of Science, for locating its buildings. The Government Science, 
also made a liberal building grant of Rs. 6 lakhs, which 
it made available during the year for pushing through 
the works to completion, 
if. Gr. von. ir. 


190 
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Hetirement of 
Mr. V. P. 
MadbavaEao, 
Dewau, 13th 
March 1909. 
Dewanship of 
Mr. T. 

Ananda Eao, 
1909-1912. 

Eevenue 

Commis- 

sioner’s 

powers 

extended 

1909. 


Concessions to 
land owners 
in regard to 
Sandal trees. 


Mr. V. P. Madliava Eao retired from the office of 
Dewan on the 13th March 1909 and His Highness the 
Maharaja was pleased to appoint Mr. T. Ananda Eao, 
B.A. in his place. 


In view of the unfavourable seasonal conditions pre- 
vailing, the Eevenue Commissioner was declared respon- 
sible for carrying out all the measures required to be 
adopted under the Famine Code, both of preparation 
against famine and for the purpose of affording relief 
when distress developes into famine. 

During the year 1908-9, an important step was taken 
by Grovernment with a view to enlist the co-operation of 
the raiyat in the protection of the sandal tree in the 
State. Sandal being a monopoly of the State, holders of 
all lands on which it grows are hound to protect it and 
abstain from injuring it under certain penalties. The 
landholder had no adequate facilities for securing the 
removal of any tree which proved obstructive to cultiva- 
tion or other lawful use of his land. The subject had 
long been discussed and His Highness’ Government 
graciously announced that they would allow the raiyat a 
share in the value of the trees obstructing the legitimate 
use of the land. It was decided that a bonus should be 
given to the land-holder for every mature tree removed 
from his holding. A simple scale of values based on the 
girth of trees was adopted for the purpose of computing 
the bonus. Facilities were also provided for the removal 
of trees at the desire of the landholder subject to the 
recovery of a small compensation in the case of imma- 
ture treas. This levy of compensation was meant chiefly 
to discourage unnecessary applications and certain officers 
were given the discretion to waive it. These concessions 
have, to a large extent, mitigated the rigour of the 
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Ciovcntincnt ninnoiKily nml rncounip«l landliolclcni to co- 
ojwmlc with 111!' Govormitt'nt in llio i>ro|>o{,’ntion mid 
|ifx-«fn'i\lioii of raiiilnl trws in tlip Station. 


Titp thin) In>.l.allalitm of tlio Cauvcty Power Scliomo c«n-rrij 
tva>i |inctn-.nll)‘ coiii|>!elcil dtirini,' lire year 11)03-!1 and 
lire full fiipply of imwer was iiiven to tire Kolnr Gold Ti.ini 
I’leld Mures on tire lOth Jnlv 1003. 


comrletwl, 

JW. 


The cf>ntmcl (or Ibc w«rkin(» of the ^^y‘<orc‘ Stntc Rfne«r»Uf 
Line'! by j))i» MnlirnllJi H.ii)\vny CoiupaJiy, 

hnvm;» tc'nniin!<'tl, n nrw cnnlmct tnkin;: rffect from tlic Contmciitjce. 
lf.1 July 1^05 w'A'* rnt<*rct1 into with the new Mmtnw 
nn<! Soutliem Mnhntu llathvftv Coinp.*my hy tho Secrc- 
iiiry of 8Uito for Intlm, nclin^» on Whftlf of the Govmi- 
menl. Under tljc r('tif<‘d contmet, the Railway Coin, 
pany to receive n feinuneration of ono*twcnlictli of 
the net o.iminpw of all the linc< ns afjai««5t onc*foiirth of 
Ihc net ^mini’s of the MyRircJinnhar lino and nothing 
for the hnnch lines, under the old contract. 


An irnjKirtnnl event which took plnco during the year Ct*iebrinoti ©r 
was the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Royal Proclamation of 1858 on the 2nd Kovember 1008. ofiiieiioyai 
The day was ohsened as n holiday throughout the State 
and at all district hcad^qiiartcr towns, durbars were licld, 
and the Royal Proclamation was read to nil the assem- 
bled citizens in Knglisli and the vernacular. In com- 
memoration of the event, the poor were fed and clotlicd, 
and 6i>ortfl and treats arranged for school children. The 
message of His ^fajesty the King-Emperor was printed 
in the ofllcial Gazette in English and Kannada and copies 
of the same wore widely distributed in the State. 

His Excellency Lord Minto, Viceroy and Governor- Visit of n.E. 
General of India, and Lady Minto, paid fi visit to the Mmio, 
M. or. VOL. n. 190-. 
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Demise of His 
Majesty the 
King Edward 
VII, Emperor 
of India, 1910. 


Pi’oclamation 
of the new 
Emperor, 
1910. 


► 


State in November and December 1909. Dmlng their 
stay of a fortnight, they visited the celebrated Jog Falls, 
the historic place of Seringapatam, the Knnigal Stud 
Farm and the Kolar Gold Fields. They also visited the 
Khedda operations for the capture of elephants at the 
Kakankote jungles. Their Excellencies met with a most 
loyal and enthusiastic welcome everywhere in the course 
of their visit. 

The sad news of the demise of His Majesty the King 
Edward YII, Emperor of India, was received in the 
State on 7th May 1910. In announcing the great cala- 
mity that had befallen the Empire, His Highness the 
Maharaja directed that all public offices. Courts and 
Schools in the State should be closed for five days from 
that date. All flags were ordered to be hoisted half mast 
high and sixty-eight minute guns were fired at the 
Palaces at Mysore and Bangalore. Friday, the 20th 
May 1910, which was the day fixed for the funeral, was 
observed as a day of general mourning throughout the 
State. Special services were conducted in all religious 
institutions througout the State. The 'poor were 
fed and money doles and alms distributed in many 
places. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in 
Council announced on 9th May 1910 that His Majesty 
the King George V had been proclaimed King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
Emperor of India, and this was communicated to the 
peoples of Mysore on the same date under a salute of 
101 guns. The Proclamation of His Majesty’s accession 
to the throne and the declaration made by him subse- 
quent to the Proclamation were read at the Besidency at 
Bangalore on the 12th May 1910 in the presence of the 
officers of the British and Mysore. Governments and the 
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principrs! citinori*? ot tho Cit 5 ' ami the Givi! ami Military 
Station. 

wVmonj: tho more important inca*mres taken up in 1910 Mca»tjrr«/cr 
for active con'iidrration vitli a view to develop the econo- <j^l’r”op;nfnt. 
inic ad\*ancornent of Die [icople were tho followinf? 

(1) Tho Cauver)- lle^crvolr Schomo for ivlncli Sun-oya 
li.v] in pro/jrc'ti for romo time p-iit. It wtii proposed to 
eomtrucl a far^o rf^oivoir for Morin;* tho water oftfio Cauvery 
for the Power Station at Siva^mutlram and for extending tho 
irrigation to the tract lictwecn Myr-oro and Cliannapatna along 
the left hank of that riirr, 

(2) ntten^ion of Kaihray construction which hotl Ixyen 
in abeyance for ne.arly 1 1 ycart. Government dcsirtxl to put 
in hand the MysorcTIassan line. na. Sahgrnm and Yo<latoro 
to join tho Stale Railway at Arnikero, for whieli plans and 
estimates had l>een alrr.sdy prepared. 

(3) Projects for Iho spread of iuduatn'al education and tho 
advancement of arts and industries in llio Stale. As a noccs* 
fary prelimlnaTy to this projiosal, an industrial aurvoy of tho 
State WAS aajjctionwl during the year. 

With n view to nssocialc the non-ofiicinl gcnllcincn With • 
the ofiiccre of Government in dclilicnitions connected with 
economic profjrcss in tho State, His IlighncRsdirccled tho 
formation of tljo Mysore Kconomic Conference. TJiough 
tile Representative AfiFcmblyconsitlercd Kubjccts of econo- . 
mic intorofit from time to lime, it was considered that n 
large IkkIv meeting and dolibcratingonly once a year could 
do but little, and that public interest in the numerous 
questions relating to economic progress could only he 
kept alive by a constant intcrchangcof views and discus- 
sions among those competent to deal with them. Tho 
Conference was accordingly constituted with oflicial and 
non-officifll raombers and a number of subjects were 
suggested for its consideration. It was laid down that it 
would bo the duty of tlic Conference to work up, progres- 
sively, the various questions w'hich It deals tvith till they 
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are ripe for practical action. The first session of the 
Conference was held at Mysore, during the Birthday 
week, on the 10th June 1911 and two succeeding days, 
and His Highness the Maharaja was graciously pleased 
to inaugurate the Conference personally with a speech in 
which he referred to the present economic inefficiency 
and suggested certain remedies for the same. As regards 
its primary functions, he said : “ The functions of this 
Conference will not overlap those of the Representative 
Assembly, the future of which wull ever continue to be 
an object of earnest solicitude on the part of myself and 
my Government.” At this session of the Conference, 
questions concerning Education, Agriculture, Industries 
and Commerce and several miscellaneous subjects 
were discussed by the Conference and were referred 
to tliree Committees, which were formed for Education, 
Agriculture and Industries respectively for detailed 
consideration and the preparation of schemes which 
could be placed before the Conference at a future 
session. 


of 


The Hon’ble S. M. Fraser laid down the office of 
Resident on the 25th August 1910, when the Hon’ble 
Col. (afterwards Sir Hugh) Daly took over charge of the 
same. 


IK-lhilhsrS.^r, 

11.- fr, 

vni. 


In response to the Khariia of His Excellency Lord 
Hardinge, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, inti- 
mating that His Imperial jMajesty King George V, 
Kmperor of India, intended to hold an Imperial Durbar 
at Dtlhi on the l‘2t.h December 1911 for the piirpo.se of 
making known in person to all jirinces and people of 
India the solemnity of his coronation in London, His 
Highness tiie Muhur.qa proceeded to Delhi accompanied 
by II ;s Highness the Yinairaja and attended by the prin- 
cip:J r> and sirdar.s of the State and was jiresent at 
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the preat an^l hiatoric ceremonial. On that auspicious 
occasion, the K.C.I.E. was conferred on His Higlmcss 
the Yuvaruja. Mysore occupied a distinguished position 
in the Duthar Honours List. 

The event was also celebrated locally throughout tlie 
State in a manner befitting the occasion, all classes of 
His Highness subjects vicing with one another in dis- 
playing their devotion to the person and throne of the 
King-Emperor. 

During the year 1911-3012, the Government of India c.*^r. 
were pleased to deal in a liberal and generous spirit with 
the question of the surplus revenues of the Civil and rcrenaea. 
Military* Station, Bangalore. The question had been 
under correspondence since 1897. The Government of 
India agreed to exclude partially or wholly certain items 
of charges from the pro/orvia accounts maintained, and 
as retrospective cfToct was to be given to the Besolution, 
substantial benefit was expected to accrue to the State 
finances. 

The rules relating to the Mysore Civil Service E.xami- Changes in 
nation were also revised during the year, especially ^^^th 
a view to restrict the Examination to candidates wlio are Examination 
either Mysoreans by birth or domicile or who have taken 
their degrees from one of the Mysore Colleges. Pro- 
vision was also made for the practical training of the 
probationers thus recruited in the various branches of the 
Taluk and District administration. 

In regard to public works, the most important work inau^ration 
undertaken during the year 1911-12, was the construe- 
tion of a Dam across the river Cauvery at Kannambadi — Dam Works, 
now called Krishnarajasagara after His Highness’ name — 
sanction to which was accorded in 1910-11. The first 
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stage of the schenie was put in hand. It was proposed to 
raise the Dam to a height of 97 feet with weir crest at 80 
feet above river bed, and the reservoir at this stage was to 
store 11,030 million cubic feet of water. The first stage of 
the work — including the fourth Installation of the Power 
Scheme — was estimated to cost Es. 89 lakhs. The work 
was started in November 1911 and the preliminary work 
of clearing the site of the dam, etc., was pushed through;- 

Railway In the year 19li-12, Government also decided upon 

Pro^a^^* pursuing a progressive policy of Eailway construction 
with a view to add at least 200 miles to the existing open 
mileage. With this end in view, His Highness’ Govern- 
ment accorded sanction in November 1911 to a programme 
of Railway construction and to the formation of a 
State Railway Construction Department. The Depart- 
ment was accordingly formed under the Engineer-in-chief, 
Mr. E. A. S. Bell, lately Senior Deputy Manager, North- 
Western Railway, whose services had been placed at the 
disposal of the Government by the Government of India. 


Retirement of Mr. T. Ananda Rao, who had been made a G.I.E., and 

Ananda Rao honoured by His Highness with the title of 

Dewan, 10th Sirdmani, retired from the office of Dewan on the 10th 

November „ ^ t -rr- -r-r- -I • J • 

1912 . -N ovember 1912. His Highness was pleased to appoint in 

wSrei succession to him Mr. (now Sir M.) Visvesvaraya as Dewan. 

varaya, 1912- 
1918. 


ment of^'" The formation of a State-aided Bank called the Bank 
Liysore Bank, ^f Mysore, on the lines suggested by the Economic 
Conference, with its head-quarters at Bangalore, was 
sanctioned by Government in March 1913, and several 
concessions were granted to it by the Government, and 
it shortly thereafter commenced work. 

The creation of a separate Department of Industries 
. and Commerce was also sanctioned during the year. 
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In rrfrnrd lo tJjo I{rij5J)nnr5jn'53"nm Pam Workn, a Cnwrorr i)«m 
Fcljcmc of Iniui comi>cn‘^alion in lien of money compen- 
Mlion %vnn tlcviwl and the uame given effect to. Aa to • Court of 
l!u' l^x^ontI fit.age of the llc'^crvoir project contemplated 
Ijy the Govenimcnt, tlic Govemniciit of India appointed 
a Court of Arlutration prc'^ided over liy Sir tienry Griffin, 

Judge, High Court of Judicature, Allahabad, a'Jmstcd by 
the Hon'blc Mr. Nclbcrpolc, Insj>cctor*gcncra! of Irriga- 
tion in India, na Aaae*!‘^r. The proceedings of the Court 
commenced on the 18lh July 1014. 

The fourth Installation of the Cauvery Power Scheme Fourth 
waa also filarted during the year. Thin was intended: — ihi c«nTc!>'^* 

(1) to give protection lo the iwvcr RUpjdy due, under sciTrme. 
agreement, to ibo Kolar Mining Companies, by ibo utomgo in 

tlie Knnnambadi lleiervoir; 

(2) to provide tlio Mining Companies with additional 
power RUjiply, rc<juirt*<l by Ibem for tnininf, at gre-atcr depths 
with profit: and 

(3) to meet (lie increased |>owcr consumption In tho 
Cities of Mysore and llangaloro expcctc<l as tho result ol tho_ 
nvIuctioD in tho rotes for power sanctioned at tho timo by 
Government. 

Important changes were also announced during tho Ksr*n»*?aor 
year in connection witli tlic rjcgitilativc Council. Under ctSuJiJ'iSia. 
tho new scheme of reforms, tlio Council was further 
enlarged, the number of members being increased from 
18 lo 25 members, 13 of tvbom w’orc to be non-ofiicials, 

8 elected and 5 nominated. Of those, four were to bo 
elected from tho Kcprc-scntativc Assembly and four from 
tho District group electorates. The Council was also 
granted privileges of Budget discussion and interpellation 
with certain definite limitations in regard to tho latter. 

Among other measures w'orthyof note worethosc intended improvement 
to ameliorate conditions in the rural areas. Ono of these 
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was the formulation of a scheme for the formation of 
Village Improvement Committees. The collection of 
statistics, extension of education and co-operation, im- 
provement of village sanitation, arrangements for lectures 
and lessons conducive to the mental and moral well- 
being of the people and increase of their earning power 
were set down as the main functions of these Committees. 

A comprehensive scheme for improving the Malnad 
was also drawn up with a view to check, if possible, the 
depopulation that has been noticed in some parts of it. 
A special agency was appointed to take practical measmns 
to improve sanitation, to provide good drinking water, to 
afford increased medical aid and to spread among the 
people sound and useful ideas on subjects connected with 
their physical and moral well-being. The Departments 
concerned were also, at the same time, instructed to take 
suitable measures for the spread of primary and technical 
education, the establishment of more Co-operative 
Societies, and for conducting a Sanitary and Malaria 
Survey in the Malnad. 

During the year 1913, the Government of India re- 
cognized the claim of His Highness’ Government to the 
surjdus revenues of the Civil and Military Station, Banga- 
lore, and paid part of it (Ks. 30 laklis) to His Highness’ 
Government, the balance being paid in the succeeding year. 

His Excellency Lord Hardinge, Viceroy and Governor- 
(.Tcnoial of India, and Lady Hardinge, paid a visit to the 
State, in Kovember 1913. Their stay in it extended from 
the drd to the 21st November and it included visits to 
the Gersoppa halls, Mysore, Seringapatam, the Kheddas, 
J.iangalf)re and the Kolar Gold Fields. The visit was 
made memoruble by His Excellency’s announcement of 
tlie generous act of His Majesty’.s Government in 
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Kinclioning the Bubstiliilion, in place of the Instrument of 
Transfer of 1881, of a new Treaty of ^tysorc, indicating 
the high esteem in which His Highness tlic Mahtirftj'a is 
held by His Majesty's Governinont. The change was wel- 
comed by all classes of people and was regarded ns a 
signal proof of the sympathy and generosity which 
has always marked the policy of the Supreme Government 
townnls this State. His Excellency the Viceroy gave 
cxj)rc5sion to the following sentiments on tho Gth Nov- 
ember 1913, when he made the historic announcement 
in tho City of Mysore : — 

“ I have now tho pleasant duty of making an announce- 
znent. which it is as gratifying to mo to deliver, ns I trust it 
will bo to Your Ilighncss to rccoivo. Some four months ago 
Tour Highness wrote rno a letter in which you took oxcoption 
to certain features in tho Instrument of Transfer of 1881, 
under which tho Government of Mysore was restored to Your 
Highness’ father, and you urged that the document should bo 
revised both in substance and in form, in such a manner as to 
indicate more approjiriatoly tho relation subsisting between 
the British Government and tho State of Mysore. After a 
Very careful consideration of tho question, I have decided, with 
the concurrcnco of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India, to substitute for tho Instrument of Transfer, a now 
Treaty \vhlch will place tlio relations between us on a footing 
more in consonance with your Highness’ actual position among 
tho Feudatory Cliiofs in India. His Jlajosty’s Government in 
accepting my proposal, have observed that your Highness’ 
views on this question wore stated with much force and 
moderation and that they derive additional weight from the 
high character and reputation which your Highness has 
always homo. With this observation, I desire to associate 
myself in tho very fullest degree, and I look on it as a parti- 
cularly happy circumstance, that it should have fallen to my 
lot to convey to Your Highness on this auspicious occasion 
BO striking a proof of the esteem and regard in which you 
are held by those responsible for the Government of the 
Empire." 
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His Highness acknowledged the grant of the Treaty 
in equally felicitous terms. He said : — 

“It is difficult for me to express in words my gratitude 
for the gracious and generous act of Your Excellency’s 
Government in granting a, Treaty to Mysore to replace the 
Instrument of Transfer, under which Mysore .was restored to 
my father’s rule thhty-two years ago. I can only assm'e Your 
Excellency that I value very highly not only the gift of the 
Treaty itself but the trust and confidence in my Government 
which the grant of the Treaty implies. I could wish for no 
greater reward for my efforts to maintain a high standard of 
administration than the gracious words of praise and encourage- 
ment which have fallen from Your Excellency’s lips. Not 
only will the new Treaty be welcomed by all classes of my 
people, but it will draw stiU closer the bond of gratitude and 
loyalty which has always united us to the British Govern- 
ment, and win also be regarded as a signal proof of the 
sympathy and generosity which have always marked the 
policy of the Supreme Government towards Native States.” 

The Treaty was signed, sealed and exchanged at Mysore 
on the 26th November 1913 and ratified by H. B. Lord 
Hardinge, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, at 
Bankipur, on 1st December 1913. The text of the 
Treaty will be found in the Appendix at the end of this 
Volume. 

Of Sir Hugh Daly, the then British Resident at His 
Highness’, Court, His Highness remarked : — 

I must also express my grateful thanks to the Govern- 
ment of India for having sent as Resident to Mysore an officer 
of such sterling quahties as the Hon’ble Sir Hugh Daly, whose 
relations with me and my Government have always been most 
friendly and cordial.” 

Wnr^iS 28, 1914 and 

His Highness' Great Britain was compelled to declare hostilities against 
Germany on August 4, 1914. India, as forming part of 
the State anu the British Empire, became intimately concerned in the 
Var. It brought the subjects of His Majesty in the 

lakhs. 
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Indian Empire nearer to the Throne, and at no time 
were the harmony and the solidarity of interests between 
the rulers and the ruled, between the Paramount Power 
and the Feudatory States, felt to be closer than they were 
at that moment. As a Feudatory State, Mysore endea- 
voured to do its part. His Highness the Maharaja placed 
his troops and the entire resources of the State unreser- 
vedly at the disposal of the Imperial Government. His 
Highness also contributed a sum of Es. 50 lahhs 
towards the cost of the Indian Expeditionary Force 
which was soon to fight the Empire’s battle on the 
European Continent. In conveying this offer, in a letter 
dated 20th August 1914 — ^within a couple of weeks 
of the actual declaration of War by England against 
Germany — to His Excellency the Viceroy, His Highness 
wrote : — 

“ This is a time at ^vhich the Feudatory States and all 
the subjects of tho British Empire should stand shoulder to 
shoulder for her defence, and I desire to assure Your Excel- 
lency, in all sincerity, of the devotion and loyalty of my people 
and our readiness to make every sacrifice to protect our com- 
mon interests. Wo in Mysore have special reason to bo 
grateful for tho signal marks of confidence bestowed on me 
and my people by the Imperial Govonimont in recent years. 
It will bo long before Mysore can forget Your Excellency’s 
memorable visit of lost year, and tho more than generous 
sympathy and encouragement accorded on that occasion to 
measures calculated to improve tho lot of my people. My 
people and myself will cheerfully respond to any sacrifices 
< demanded of us in such a crisis and are prepared to bear our 
share in tho cost of the War. My troops are ready, and 
should money bo required, I hereby place at Your Excellency’s 
disposal a sum of Es. 50 lakhs as my contribution towards 
the cost of tho Indian War Fund.” 

; His Excellency Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, conveyed 
a highly appreciative message accepting the “ most 
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patriotic and generous offer ” made by His Highness, in 
these words : — 

" For the moment, I will only add that the thought that 
you, my friend, have shown such splendid patriotism at a 
time like this, fills my heart with a warm glow of pleasure.” 

The action taken by His Highness met with universal 
acclaim in every corner of the State and created a pro- 
found impression all over India and England. At the 
Imperial Legislative Council meeting held on 9th Sept- 
ember 1914, His Excellency Lord Hardinge referred to 
this gift in the following terms ; — 

“ Hon’ble members would have seen the announcement 
in the Press of the splendid offer of Es. 50 lakhs as a contri- 
bution to the cost of the Expeditionary Force made by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. I cannot sufficiently 
commend this striking and patriotic action on the part of 
His Highness, whose loyalty, generosity and liberal views 
are so well known. The money so offered wuU be placed 
at the disposal of His Majesty’s government as an addi* 
tional contribution, and has been ear-marked for meeting 
the cost of transport for taking our troops overseas.” 

The Marquess of Crewe mentioned the “ gift of Es. 60 
lakhs — between ^£300,000 and £400,000 — ^for the use of 
the troops in the field” as an example of the great enthu- 
siasm which had pervaded the Princes and peoples of 
India at the time in behalf of the Empire. 

His Highness also contributed a sum of Es. 2 lakhs to 
the Imperial India Belief Fund. 

The Imperial Service Troops left Bangalore for active, 
service on the 13th October 1914 and distinguished 
themselves on the field. 


e^Exe^uUve year 1914, the number of members on the 

rancil, 1914. Executive Council was increased from two to three, with 
His Highness the Yuvaraja as an Extraordinary Member. 
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His Highness had -worked for Bometime as Military Sccrc- 
tar}’ to His Highness the Maharaja, hut the post offered 
too limited a field for his abilities, and His Highness there- 
fore, decided, after the Yuvaraja’s return from tlio Euro- 
pean tour lie had undertaken, that he sliould be appointed 
as an Extmordinarj* Member of Council. His High- 
ness the Yuvaruja liad been made a G.G.I.E. in 1915. 

In 1015, His Higlincss the Maharaja was pleased to 
grant the members of the ticgislativc Council the privi- 
lege of putting supplementary questions for further 
elucidating any matter of fact regarding which a request 
for infonnation was made in the original questions put. 

At the same time, the privilege of considering the State 
Budget at its Session and offering suggestions on it was 
granted to the lleprcscntativc Assembly. Though at the 
time the Assembly considered the Budget, it would have 
been passed by (lie Legislative Council, the suggestions of 
thcincmbcrsmight, it was said, be utilized in framing the 
following year’s Budget. Also, if there were any sugges- 
tions which could be adopted without interfering with the 
integrity of the Budget, Government might bo enabled to 
give immediate effect to them. At all events, Government 
-would, by such arrangements, be given an oppcfrfcunity to 
gauge, and bring the Budget in line with the reasonable 
wishesof the representatives of thepeople as far as possible. 

Bccognizing that the Educational system would 
continue to be seriously defective -without a University, the 
necessary steps were taken during the year 1915 to prepare 
a working scheme for starting one. 

As the outbreak of the War greatly reduced the demand 
for sandalwood, investigations -were made into the possibili- 
ties of manufacturing oil on a profitable scale within the 
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State. The result of the enquiries made in England having 
proved satisfactory, arrangements were made to open 
a small experimental factory for sandalwood-oil distillation. 

The fourth electric Installation works, which were 
undertaken to generate additional power to the mining 
companies, were completed during the year and the 
machinery came into operation within the date stipulated 
for the additional supply. 

On 7th April 1916, Sir Hugh Daly laid down the office 
of Eesident and was succeeded in it by Mr. If. V. Cobb, 
C.S.I. Sir Hugh came to the State with a high reputa- 
tion and during his term of office, the relations of His 
Highness’ Government with the Residency were exceed- 
ingly cordial. He proved a true friend of the State and 
worthily maintained the highest traditions of British 
Statesmanship. 

In 1916, an important step was taken to introduce 
certain reform in local self-governing bodies. The 
question of enhancing the usefulness' of local boards and 
municipal bodies had been under the consideration of 
Government for some time. Owing to the deficiency of 
the popular element on them, the want of sufficient 
powers of disposal over their funds and interference in 
the details of their affairs by Departments of Govern- 
ment, it had been found difficult to awaken sufficient 
interest in them on the part of the non-official members 
connected with their working. The recommendations of 
two Committees, which had been previously appointed to 
go into the question of the constitution and powers of 
local bodies and the question of their finances, were 
considered by Government and orders issued during the 
year laying the policy of Government in regard to these 
matters. ..The main changes contemplated in municipal 
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administration were the abotition of municipalities con- 
stituted under Executive orders known as Non-Begula- 
tion inunicipalitics by converting them into "Kegnlation " 
municipalities, and classing all municipalities into City, 
town and minor, according to their importance; the 
introduction of an elected majority in City councils 
and of an increased elected element in the other muni- 
cipalities ; and a gradual transfer of the control of primary 
education and the reduction of interference in their 
afiairs, by Government and the Deputy Commissioners, 
to the necessary* maximum. The creation of Taluk Boards 
and Village Panchaycts in addition to the District Boards, 
as incorporated bodies with control over their own finances 
and the power to manage purelj* local matters. District 
Boards liaving charge of the larger District concerns, 
such as roads and ferries, and the abolition of local funds, 
general, and the transfer of the funds to the local bodies 
to the considerable augmentation of their resources — these 
formed the main features of the reform as it aficcted 
the local boards. The effect of these clmnges so far as 
municipalities were concerned w'as to increase largely the 
popular character of the councils and the powers they 
could exercise within their areas. As regards Taluk 
Boards and Unions, they secured a real corporate 
existence, independent of the District Boards, whose 
mere agents they were so far. 

Effect was given to these schemes of reform by the 
passing of the Local Boards and Village Panchayets 
Begulation of 1918 and the amended Municipal Regu- 
lation V of 1918. 

In March 1916, the Government of India confirmed Confirmation 
the award of the Arbitration Committee appointed for ArSraS 
settling the points of difference between the Government Award by the 
of Madras and the Government of His Highness the 
'Maharaja, regarding the storage of Cauvery watera. iTawhiDie. 
u. or. voii. n. 191 
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The final decision of the Government of India enabled 
His Highness’ ‘Government to undertake the second 
stage of the Eeservoir project which, when completed, 
was intended to bring under irrigation an additional 
extent of land of over 1,25,000 acres in the Mandya, 
Malvalli, Nagamangala and T.-Narasipur Taluks. By 
October 1916, the Eeservoir had risen to a height of 
60 feet in the river bed and 75 feet at the flanks. The 
storage available was sufficient to guarantee the supply 
of 9,321 electric H.P. to Kolar Gold Mines under the 
first three installations and of about 5000 H.P. under the 
fourth installation. As a result of the construction of 
the Dam, an additional revenue of about Es. 5| lakhs 
had been secured, partly on account of the higher rates 
charged for electric power in view of the guaranteed 
supply, and partly on account of additional supply of 
power made available with the aid of the Eeservoir. _ An 
annual expenditure of about Es. 50,000 for conservancy' 
operations in connection with the power works was also 
saved and the development of sugar-cane cultivation 
under the existing canals was rendered possible. 

To meet the growing demand for the supply of power, 
the Fifth Installation of Cauvery Power Scheme was 
sanctioned in 1916 for a 4000 H.P. unit at Sivasamu- 
dram. With the completion of this work, the total out- 
put of power was estimated to reach 22,650 H.P. 

iTniverFitv Same year saw the passing of the University 

Eegulation. The question of a University for Mysore 
iJic. lia^ been actively engaging the attention of His High- 

go intvGovernment since 1914. Two educational Officers 
local had been deputed to foreign countries to 

considerestudy of University conditions with a view to 
year layiu'giea.sures for starting an Institution best suited 
matters. . nditions prevailing in Mysore. Their reports 
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hnd l)Ocn }in!)iniltc(l to Government including studies of 
what tlicy had observed In Kngbnd. America, Japan and 
Auslmlin. In 1011, n Committee of the Members of 
Govennnent ami llic leading KducationnI Ofiicers of tlic 
Stvitc invcsijgatcd the question nml outline projwsals 
wore subinittod to the Government of IndiamtTuly 1015. 
In the light of the suggestions offered by the Kducational 
Commissjoner will) the Govcrnmenl of India, the pro- 
posals of the Government were rcvi.<cd and llic revised 
pro|K>‘yils obtained the final sanction of the Government 
of India in 1910, subject however to certain conditions 
being adjusted witli the ^^nd^as Government. The 
ncces.sary co-operation and Rnp|)ort was soon forthcom- 
ing from the >radras tJnivorsity and a hill giving effect 
to the proposals was introduced into tlie Legislative 
Council on 99th June 1910 and the same was, on 17th 
Jtily following, aftcra long and interesting debate, passed 
into law without a division. 

During the year 1010, the con.stniction of the Mysore* 
Arsikcrc railway was pushed througli. The Kolar- 
Chintnmani section of the Kolar District Board Railway 
was opened for the passenger traffic on Cth March, while 
the portion from Chintamani to Chikballapur was 
opened for tlio same trafiic in the succeeding month. 
The line from Tarikcrc was completed up to Narasimlm- 
mjapura. 

Preliminary investigations were made about the 
possibility of n harbour at Bhatkul. A reconnaissance 
surv'ey was also undertaken for locating a Railway 
Line from the Kogaru Ghaut to Bhatkal. A preli- 
minary survey for a lino on the metre gauge to connect 
Coorg with the Mysore Railway system was also carried 
out and four alternative routes were carefully investi- 
gated. 

M. or. voii. II. 
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In October 1916, His Highness was pleased to issue a 
Eescript granting the Eepresentative Assembly the privi- 
lege of holding a supplementary Session to discuss the 
Budget estimates. The first supplementary session was 
held on 23rd April 1917. 


Since 1915, the question of working the Iron Ore 
deposits of the Bababudan Hills had been actively con- 
sidered b}^ Government. The proposal of manufacturing 
pig iron on a small scale, with the aid of charcoal fuel, 
was investigated by Mr. C. P. Perin, the expert of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., who furnished a detailed report 
on the subject. After careful consideration. His High- 
ness’ Government decided in 1917 to install a distilla- 
tion plant to manufacture coal and a blast furnace for 
smelting iron. 


The Great War was still going on in the year 1917. 
The number of belligerents had increased and the world 
was practically divided into two warring camps. The 
fighting continued to levy a heavy toll on the manhood 
and resources of Europe, production was arrested, and 
increased difficulty was felt in obtaining food supplies 
and the distress of nations was growing. So far as this 
■State was concerned, the Imperial Service Lancers had 
been at the front for three years and their services had 
won the repeated approbation of the authorities. The 
honorary rank of Lieut.-Col. in the British Army had 
been bestowed on the Chief Commandant, Col. Desaraj 
Lr.s, C.T.K., M.V.O., for valuable services rendered iu 


Ijgypt. Ihc Imperial Service Transport Corps had also 
been mobilised and sent out for field service during tbc 
\ear, and satisfactory reports had been received of its 
Wf)rk. His Highness the IMaharaja contributed during 
tlie year a sum of Ks. 10 lakhs towards the cxj)onses of 
the War, in addition to the Bs. 52 lakhs paid in 1914-15. 
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Government nlpo Biibscribccl n sum of Ks. 35 laklis to 
the War Loan raised by the Govcminent of India, flis 
Highness* Government, besides, arranged to co-operate 
in tljc special campaign of recruitment organized by tlio 
Govenunent of India. Committees for recruitment were 
formed both in Bangalore and in the Districts and liberal 
indneoment.s — free gifts of land, free education to their 
children and the right to the benefits of the Military 
settlement scheme — were offered to attract recruits. 
Howards in cash were paid to persons bringing recruits 
and the recruits tbcmselvcs were awarded a bonus. 

By an order dated 22nd April 1918, His Highness 
granted to the Beprosentativo Assembly the privilege of 
intcrjicllation and to direct that the qualifications for 
voting and membership to the Assembly, might bo reduced 
wHli a view to enlarge the cloctroratc and widen the 
field of selection. 

During the year 1917-1918, His Highness* contribution 
towards the cost of the War, which showed a marked 
change in favour of the British and other Allies, was 
increased to B.s. 70 laklis. A sum of Its. 65 laklis out of 
the State balances, had been, by tlicn, invested in the first 
and second Wax Loans and the people of the State had 
separately contributed over Bs. 30 lakhs. The Imperial 
Service Lancers and the Imperial Service Transport 
Corps had distinguished themselves in the field in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. The Imperial Service 
Lancers took a creditable part in the operations against 
Gaza and in 1917, just before the conclusion of the 
Armistice, in the attack on Aleppo, and they had also 
been selected by the Imperial Government to form part 
of the Army of occupation in Palestine. With the signing 
of the Armistice, the special recruiting operations in the 
State were ordered to cease. 
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Food control. 


Meanwhile, the War, the drought, the high prices of 
necessaries of life, the plague and the epedemic of 
influenza, which had recently spread into the State, 
combined to press heavily on the people, especially the 
poorer classes. The deficiency of food supplies common 
all over the world at the time (1918) was intensified in 
Mysore by the almost entire failure of the S.-W. mon- 
soon. At one time the outlook seemed very gloomy, but 
a few heavy showers in September and October (1918) 
practically relieved the situation. The difficulties arose 
chiefly from panic due to the with-holding of stocks by 
the cultivators and attempts at profiteering on the part of 
merchants. Government control of the movement of 
the principal food grains became therefore a necessity. 
Maximum prices were prescribed for the sale of ragi and 
rice in certain Districts and depots were opened in the 
Cities of Bangalore and Mysore, for their sale at cost 
price. Among the chief measures adopted to meet the 
situation were ; — 

(1) controlling the movement of the principal food grains 
within the State and also their export outside ; 

(2) commandeering local stocks of food stuffs ; 

(3) supplementing local stocks by imports from outside 
the State ; 

(4) fixing maximum wholesale and retail rates for the 
sale of rice and ragi ; 

(5) distribution of rice and ragi at concessional rates to 
the poor in Bangalore and Mysore Cities and other District 
head-quarters, and 

(6) sale of food grains through Co-operative Societies. 

For carr5dng out these measures, the Deputy Director 
of Commerce was, in July 1918, appointed Director of 
Civil Supplies and Controller of prices and Controller of 
Tanning materials. In November 1918, a separate Food 
Controller w’^as appointed and the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the Director of Civil Supplies and the Food Control- 
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Icr, tvcro tlormcd. In I'cliruan* 1910, botli the ofiiccs were 
I ainalf^ninntcd. Atwtit the initldlc of Juno 1019, (lie 
I situation l>c{.'nn (o improve nml the restrictiouB rc^'ardtn^' 
j prices nnJ tl)r inovenimt of ijniins within the State were 
j:n»lnf\Uy relaxed, the power of coininnndccring, however, 
beinj: tetaineil, for u*-c, whenever necessary. Advanecs 
amounting: (o nearly Ils, 90 lafcha were tyinctioncd hy 
Government in conncclmn with these opemtionB. 

The Secretarial was reorganized and hlrcngthcjicd, the 
npjKnntincnl of Cliicf Secretary l>ein|' raided in order to .Wreurirt, 
secure preater co-ordination of huMness. The codifica- 
tion of ndes and procedure in the several hratichcs of the 
adininislrati/<n was also undertaken during the year. A 
system of ofiice ini|>ectinn« was introduced and a statis- 
licn! linnch was organized under a Director for the pur- 
pose of con*-olidalinp and improvmp the ngncultnml, 
industrial, (nulc and administrative statistics of (he State. 

Sir M. Visvebvamya went on leave for six months Uriin-mcntoi 
from (he 10th Dcccmhcr 1918 and retired on the lOih vhvfiv«r»>«, 
June 1919. He was succeeded hy Sirdar (afterwards 
Sir M.) Knn(am].a Um, c.K.i., First Councillor at the lain. 
time. For n short lime between Pccfml>cr 1918 and , 

tTuiio 1919, Mr. (afterwards Sir Allnon) Banerp, Second i)e\'mnnup, 
!Memi>cr of Council, ofliciatcd for him. Sir Knntaraj 
Urs took over charge on Mth June 1919. 

The conchision of the I’cacc Treaty in Juno 1919 saw r.ndof the 
the end of the greatest War known to history. Mysore oAVe 
had the privilege of participating in the rcjoicingfi orga- 
nized throughout the Indian limpirc to celebrate the 
conchi.sion of jicncc and sending reprosentatives of its 
troops to Knghiiid to attend the Peace Celebrations there. 

Mobilized in September 1914, the Imperial Service 
Troops continued to remain in the battle field up to 
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the end of November 1919, when they received orders to 
return to India. They arrived at Bangalore on the 13th 
February 1920. His Highness the Maharaja reviewed 
the Eegiment on the 21st February 1920 and a public 
reception was accorded to the officers and the men at the 
Lal-Bagh on the 25th February. The Transport Corps, 
which had been mobilized in J915, also returned to 
Bangalore on the 29th February 1920 and were accorded 
a hearty welcome in the City Municipal Gardens. The 
latter unit did excellent work in the battle fields of 
Sanniyat and the Hai in Mesopotamia. 

It is worthy of record here that Mysore played its 
part in the War quite in keeping with its name and, 
reputation. As regards recruitment of men, though the 
difficulties to be surmounted were many and great, 
nearly the whole of the required number of recruits, viz., 
5000, was secured before the Armistice was signed. In 
regard to money contributions, besides the handsome 
gift of Es. 50 lakhs which His Highness announced on 
20th August 1914 towards the cost of the Indian Expe- 
ditionary force in Europe, the following were given from 
time to time : — free gift of money Es. 10 lakhs ; Subscrip- ■ 
tion to Belief Funds, Es. 14 lakhs ; subscription to War 
Loans, Es. 65 lakhs ; British Treasury Bills, 21 lakhs and 
Indian Treasury Bills, Es. 19^ lakhs. The steps taken 
to secure popular support for the War Loans and Funds, 
both local and Imperial, resulted in subscriptions amount- 
ing in all to nearly Es. 45 lakhs. The total amount con- 
tributed or made available by the Government and the 
people of Mysore towards winning the War amounted to- 
about Es. two crores. This was exclusive of the extra - 
expenditure incurred on the Mysore Imperial Service 
troops deputed for active service. His Highness the 
Maharaja decided to forego the State’s claim on the 
Impel ial Government for this excess expenditure, which 
amounted to over Es. 13 lakhs, the sum being treated as 
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further contribution made by the State to the War. In 
ndflition, much war work of a iiiiscollaneous cliaractor was 
undertaken by tlic State at the request of the Imperial 
Govcminent, sucli as conserving tanning bark, supply of 
army blankets, supplies of rosewood to the Gun Carriage 
Factory at Jubbulporc and sleepers for railway construc- 
tion in McsojKitomin, etc, 

Tlie gallant conduct of the oOicers and men on the 
battle-field won wnnn and repeated commendation in 
Military Despatches. Sovcrnl of the oflicers won distinc- 
tions, botli Britisli and foreign. Their acliicvcmcnts in 
the Great War will long he cherished by the people of 
the State with just and patriotic pride. 

In July 1919, His Higlmc.ss sanctioned the reconsti- 
tution of the Economic Conference ns from Ist January 
1920 and directed (hat Economic Development work 
should be made an integral part of the functions of the 
Local self-governing bodies and that the Economic Con- 
ference bo made a permanent adjunct of the administra- 
tion, with n strong and compact central organization, 
consisting of official and non-official members to advise 
upon questions of Economic importance and to co-ordi- 
nate all activities to tlic best advantage. 

In October 1919, His Highness was pleased to sanc- 
tion the enlargement of Legislative Council so that each 
District— not each group of two Districts — shouldbeable 
to send a representative to the Council. Other changes 
included the creation of a seat for the Mysore University 
and four seats for being filled up by nomination. In 
the result, the strength of the Council was raised from 21 
to 30 members. 

His Highness was pleased at the same time to declare 
that all fees in Middle Schools should be abolished, every 
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kind of Education below the High School grade being 
imparted absolutelj^ free. 

The food situation required continued attention during 
1919-20. The chief measures adopted in connection with 
the control operations during the year 1919-20 were : — 

(1) Controlling the export of the principal food grains 
outside the State ; (2) importing food stuffs from outside to 
supplement local stocks ; and (3) selling food grains through 
Government and also through Co-operative Societies. 

Some idea of the difficulties experienced at the time may 
be had from the fact that 31,800 tons of Burma rice, 
valued at Rs. 53 lakhs, were imported into the State during 
the year. 


In April 1919, the preliminary work connected with 
the inauguration of the Iron Works at Bhadravati 
was commenced. Part of the machinery required had 
arrived and was awaiting installation. A Superintendent 
of Mining Operations was appointed and preliminary 
work was carried on at the Ore Mine at Kemmangundi. 
A detailed survey of the rope line from the Kemman- 
gundi forge to the valley below along which the ore 
was to be transported was completed. Two-feet 
gauge tramway lines aggregating a length of little 
(JV{?r 47 miles were sanctioned and preliminary work 
in eonma’-tion with it was pushed on. Tlic Tata 
Iron and Steed Co. wore ap[)ointcd iSlanaging Agents lor 
ihc- Nvork.s and the entire operations were placed under a 
lio.irvl of Managtunent, on wliich the Government had 
tlstcv and the Agents two representatives. 


'rhe Hon'lde Mr. II. V. Cobb, the British Kesi- 

Mareh 1920, succeeded by the Huu’bie 
Mi, Sir. W. r.; liartoji. 
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The cfTccls of tho nbnnrmftl rise in prices conscquont 
on tlie wnr combined with the {(rcfit drop in the Slate 
Kevenuo n*; n result of the fluctuation in the exchange 
value of the rupee made the year 1920*21 a deficit year, 
tile fip'l one for nmny years past. I’lic irony of the 
situation tvas that while the efTecta of the rise in prices 
was fell in every department of Government activity, the 
Inglj exclinngc rate openited to cre.alc n sudden drop in 
the State’s finances. Despite the fact that tlic normal 
expenditure of Government in nlinost every direction 
}iad mcrea'^'d, largely owing to the higli level of prices, 
Government fount} it inamtlicnt an them to prondc a 
sum of Its. 20 lakhs for a revision of the a!lo\Yanccs of 
their subordinate services. After giving credit for about 
Its. 0 lakhs expecU’d from the recently enacted Income-tax 
HoguIntiOM (parsed in Juno 19201, the Government 
anticipated a deficit of al>out Us. 3 lakhs in its Uudget 
Kstimates for 1920*21. *J*his, however, did not mean 
that the needs of a progres‘(ive adniimstnition should not 
bo provided for. While waste and extmvagnnco was to 
be eliminated. Gnvenuiient were convinced llmt if the 
administnition was to continue to be progressive, “llio 
pros|K‘Ct of a growth in public expenditure slmll have to 
be faced.” Tlio finances of the State were actiuilly in a 
strong position in 3920-21, A reference to the statement 
of assets and liabilities of the State os on 1st July 1920 
sliowK that cash and invcHtmcnts were expected to amount 
to Us 221 r> Inkhs and consisted of the amounts rcijuircd 
as the working liahincc at tlie Trca.snrics, tlio entire 
Famine Fund Ucservo, the Sinking Fund and the 
aniounlK retpiircd to meet the obligations connected witli 
the Savings Bunk and other debt heads. A sum of 
Hh. 801 lakhs liad lieen invested in productive public 
works, of wliicli completed works costing about Ks. 722 
lakbs yielded a net return after meeting working expenses 
and depreciation charges of about Us. 40 lakhs in 1920-21. 
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The assets in excess of the 'liabilities were estimated at 
about Ks. 586 lakhs. The assets were, however, much 
larger, as the liability of Rs. 168 lakhs on account of 
reserve and other funds shown in the statement meant 
no more than that the funds were earmarked for expen- 
diture on specific purposes. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the assets referred to were in addition to 
the taxable and other sources of revenue, which had, 
as a matter of course, been greatly increased by the 
stimulating effects of modern administration. For 
financing capital works, accordingly, the Government, 
following the advice of Mr. Datta, the Special Financial 
Adviser, issued a Public Loan (State Loan 1920-40) on 
1st July 1920. 

The unfavourable agricultural outlook in the State, 
coupled with the signs of scarcity in certain of the 
adjoining British Districts, necessitated the maintenance 
of State control over food grains. Assistance was, how- 
ever, continued to be given to the affected British Dist- 
ricts by the export of over 9,000 tons of controlled food 
grains from the beginning of the year. Imports from 
outside the State consisted of Burma rice, which amounted 
to 5,400 tons during the year. Towards the latter part 
of the year, the appointment of Food Controller was 
abolished and the Revenue Commissioner in Mysore was 
appointed cx-officio Director of Civil Supplies. Owing 
to general improvement in the supply of grains, all res- 
tiictions against their movements and transpart from the 
State V ei e ordered to be completely removed with effect 
from 1st July 1921. 


Orders were issued during the year 1920-21 announ- 
cing the policy of Government on the question of the 
fidetjuate representation of backward communities in the 
public service. A Central Recruitment Board was 
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c^tnhliHlicd for rc^'islrrinf' nil nppljcntionK for Appoint* 
nicntf*, nrul ptittlnj; applicants in (ouch with OtTtccs where 
vacan cies exist. 

During; the year, Iho question of improving? the 
coruhtlon of the <lepri's<c<l classes received close attention. 
Though no doubt was fell that Bonic sort of State action 
xvns iK'cc^sjiry, it was rcco^ir.cd limt it would not do 
to “ininiinipo the dnnjjr r of unsettling the mnidsof n large 
cottirnnnity and withdrawing its incnibcrs from work 
tljcy were not nccufitoinod to, without, at tlic same 
tnne, j>r«viding Ihoin with avenues of cmjiloynicnt 
puited to (Ijcir raised nspimlioiiw." 3'hc Iwst lines on 
which the problem conld be tackled was referred to a 
ppecial Committee. 

Mr. \Y. 3'. Ibirton, Ilcsidenl, went on leave on 13th 
I^cbniarj’ 1021. Licut.*Cob S. G. Knox, ofliciating for 
him. 

Owing to n variety of causes, the year 1920*21 seemed 
likely lo end in .a deficit of 31s. 20 lakhs. TJie Budget 
Kstiinalc for 192I-22 was balanced with a surplus of 
nlxmt Us. I lakh. Actually, the year ended in a deficit 
of about Us. lfi§ lakhs. As for capital works, a new loan 
fora crore was proj)o.scd. Tlic works on wliicli Govcni- 
ment had already sjicnt heavy suras could not be left In 
an incomplete condition with all the risks incidental to 
such a policy and with the loss of revenue which delay 
in their completion would necessarily involve. ^Yhcn 
the loan was issued, the nmxiinum amount to be raised 
was fixed at Ks. two crorcs. 
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• On 13th October 1921, Mr. W P, Barton returned ciiangoof 
from leave and assumed cliargc of the office of Ucsident oct'iSi!* 
from Licut.*Col. Knox. 
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H. E. H. the Prince of Wales (Prince Edward) paid a 
visit to the State in January 1922. During his stay in 
it between the 18th and 23rd of that month, he visited 
Bangalore and Mysore Cities, Seringapatam and the 
Krishnarajasagara Works and the Khedda operations at 
the Karapur Camp. His Eoyal Highness was welcomed 
by all classes of His Highness’ subjects with spontaneous 
demonstrations of joy and devotion. On leaving the 
State, His Eoyal Highness telegraphed to His Highness 
“the great pleasure he felt in making His Bigness’ 
acquaintance and the great admiration he felt for the 
beauties of Mysore and the efficiency of the administration 
of the State.” 

On 1st May 1922, Sir M. Kantaraja Urs retired from 
the office of Dewan and Mr. (afterwards ' Sir Albion) 
Banerji succeeded him in it. One of the last acts of 
Sir M. Kantaraja Urs was the appointment of a Eetrench- 
ment Committee with a view to improve the finances 
of the State. The Committee’s Eeport was given effect 
to by his successor, with the. result that a number of 
proposals for retrenchment in the Eevenue, Medical, 
Forest, Education and Sanitary Departments, were 
accepted by Government, 

The construction of the plant of the Iron Mines at 
Bhadravati was completed and the blast furnace started 
working from 18th January 1923. A new Board of 
Management was organized for its direction and it took 
over charge in April following. The control of the Forest, 
Mining and Tramways Departments in the Bhadravati 
area, so far under the direct administration of the Gov- 
ernment, was transferred to the supervision of the Board. 
The whole of the works thus came, at the same time, 
under united authority, which helped to make its direction 
both easy and efficient. 
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A ^chcjno of CoTiHtjtiilional Developments wnn 
anmuncci] by IIis Hi^’bness* onlcr« in the Hepresontntive 
AvseinlOy in October A mixcil Connnittcc of 

oHiemts and non-ofijcmfs was constituted, with Dr. 
fnftcnvards Sir Bmjcndnnmth) Scat. Yipe-Cliancollor of 
the l)iuver‘^ity of Mysore, as Cliainnan, for the purpose of 
worhm;: out ibo ilelails conncetnl nj|}» tl»escho»)c. Tlie 
Cominitlc'c submitted their Ib*|Kir( on 7th Afurch ]02d 
and It was puli(ishe<t on Kith June 10'2d for public 
cnticisin. After eonsidenn^j the opinions issued from 
various tpiarlcrs, a rroolamalion from His lIi^bncPR the 
Mahiirfija was pnunul^’aled cinlxMKinj; the constilutinna) 
devoJopmeutN sanctioned for tJie State : — 

Tbc'^e cbnnucH relate mninl\ to the Itcprescntalivo 
Assembly, the I/‘cjfclfilive Coimcil, the Kconomic Omfercnco 
nnd local sf*l(.jjovrnnnciil in the State. Ah rcjjanls the 
Itepresculalivc A«HMnbly and tbc D'ltinlaiive Council, Ibopro- 
Jierty ijUaUfjcntinnH of votern were cotiHiderobly nxluceil and 
Ibe (liH/pmlificalion of women, on tlie ground of sex, from 
exercislnR the fmncbinc was retnovcil with tlio renuU tlmt tho 
Kln»nKl)i of Ibo electorate was incixsaHtnl about four-fold. All 
electiooH, Ixith to ttui ItopTVHcnlotivc AsHcinbly and llio IjcrIs- 
latjvo Council, were niado din*ct. The representation of siwcial 
inteni.itH «ucli an, IMucation, IMnntinR, Mining, Tnido and 
Corutucrco wan sy.slenintisc<l and labour was for Ibo first time 
Riven rejiresontation on the Representative Assembly as also 
on tbe LeRiHlativo Council. 

• Fifteen neats allotted to sjwcial interests was to l>o filled 
up, as far as jiossiblo, by elections through recognised Associa- 
tions fiondng such interests. Adequate provision was made 
for the representation of niinoriliesumleraschomo that sought 
to avoid a widening and iireixjtuntion of Ibo cleavage among 
tbo various communities in the Slate. In the case of com- 
munities wliich fonu di.stinct Social Groups and aro not likely 
to obtain tlioir duo slmro of ropresontation through tho Ordi- 
nary electorate, vis. Muhammadans, Indian Christiana and 
depressed classes, a minimum number of seats both in tho 
Representativo Assembly and tho Lcgislativo Council, was gua- 
ranteed to them. Other communities which number 20,000 or 
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His I'sccllcncy l>orc Icslirnony to “the Bound tradi- 
tions of ndtninivtmlion prevailing in Mysore and the 
past achievements of the State and the development 
of its rc«^onrces and the expansion of natural produc- 
tion.” 

On 18th Kchnmry 1921, an agreement was concluded .tprcpmrnt 
l>otwcen t!ie Madras an»l Mysore Governments in connee- 
tion with the KriRhnarrijaCigara Dam and llcscrvoir. OoNcnunont 
The Arbitration having proved infnictuous, protracted KriTiwirr^s- 
negoUations followed, which ended jn the Agreement. 

'I'hc Ilc.scn*oir is to Iw of a Ktomge cnp.ictly of not 
higher than 112 feel above the Bill of tiic nndcr-simees 
or 12-1 feet aliovc the l>cd of the river. The extent 
to which fresh irrigation can be earned on in Mysore 
under the Cauvery and its trilnitancs and in Madras 
under the Cnuvory-Mclur rrojcct, was fixed, subject 
however, to recon.sidomtion after expiry of a period of 
fifty ycara. Should tlio Madras Government construct 
now irrigation works on the tributaries of llic Cauvery in 
Madras, the Mysore Government will he at hherty to 
construct, its an offset, a fitomgc reservoir on one of the 
Irihulnrics of the Cauvery in Mysore, of a caimcity not 
exccc<ling GO per cent of the new reservoir in Madras. 

This agreement docs not affect the rights of the I^fysore 
Government to construct new irrigation works on the 
trihutaricR of the Cauvery not included in tlic agreement 
of lb92. In the event of a dispute lictwcon the two Gov- 
ernments touching the interpretation, operation or carry- 
ing out of this agreement, the matter was to bo referred 
for settlement to arbitration, or if the Governments so 
choose, to the Government of India. 

Mr. ■\V. P. Barton having proceeded on leave on the change ot 
28th February 1924, Mr. A. N. L. Cater. I. C. S„ officia- 
ted for him up to the 14th March, when the Hon’ble 
ai. or. VOL. II. 192 
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Mr. C. C. Watson, c.i.e., i.c s., assumed charge of the 
office of British Eesident in Mysore. 

On the 17th March 1924, His Highness the Maharaja 
was graciously pleased to inaugurate the new Legislative 
Council and the Eepresentative Assembly in a joint 
Session and in doing so delivered an inspiring message. 
The following are extracts from it : — 

Each State must evolve its own constitution suited to 
its own needs and conditions, and to the genius of its people. 
Without departing from the fundamental principles of develop- 
ment common to all forms of polity, it has been deemed, 
necessary to maintain the character of the Eepresentative 
Assembly as essentially a body for consultation and reference, 
as well as representation, directly voicing the needs of the 
people, and with a constitution sufficiently flexible to expand 
with the expanding political consciousness of the people, 
leaving to the Legislative Council the more formal work of 
legislation, and other functions usually associated with such 
bodies. 

It is the ambition of my life to see the people of my 
State develop self-sustaining qualities, exhibit initiative and 
enterprise and take a front rank in aU progressive movements 
and activities in the country. In making our plans for the 
future, we have got to take note of the tremendous changes of 
the recent past. India, under the beneficient guidance of the 
British Nation, is shaping into a federation of Provinces and 
States. We, in Mysore, form, as it were, a nation within a 
nation. While co-operating with both the Government of 
India and the rest of the Indian public in measm’es which 
lead to the prosperity of the country as a whole, we in our 
local sphere should promote education and economic growth 
to the fullest extent permitted by our resources, so that our 
people may not fall behind other Provinces and States in the 
race of progress. 

That the liistory of Mysore in the recent past has run 
smoothly is a good omen for the future. We have known 
neither stagnation nor precipitate change. We have been 
advancing steadily, adapting our constitution and administra- 
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tivo mnchincr>% to now times, nectls ntni aspirations. All 
constitutional progress relates to tho enlightenment ol t!io 
pcoplo, and the quickening and utilising of their energies in 
tho business of tho State. Progress of this kind has been tho 
Constant aim of tho Government of Mysoic. 

You will find yourselves ctorclsing a considcrablo, 
frequently a decisive, influence upon tho|)o!icy of Govcmniont. 

Not merely your resolutions, bxil all that you urge in debate, 
will ho of high importance. I would have you apprehend with 
mind and heart this vital fact that tho interests of Govom- 
mont and iKsoplo arc identical. Tho happiness of tho i)copIc is 
lx)th tho happiness and tho vindication of Government. Any 
difTcrcnco of opinion Ixstween tho executive and yourselves — 
and sucli difTcrcncos naturally occur, in all lands and all along 
tho road of progress — can refer only to tho means, never 
to tho end. You cati count ui>on responsiveness and 
good-will in Government, as tlioy certainly count ui>on tficm 
in you. 

This day, tljcreforo, marks tho dawning of a now era in tho 
history of Mysore. My faith in tho power and willingness of 
my pcoplo to render patriotic service is firmly rooted in 
cxpcricnco, and you may rely on my abiding sympathy with 
your aspirations, If cvety* act of youi-s is guided by common 
sense, good-will and useful study of facts and of experience, if 
your new powers are used only for tho promotion of tho 
common gowl, you cannot fail to rise in power and influence, 
you will help to build up tho prosperity and reputation of our 
Stato, and will bccomo custodians with mo of its pormanont 
interests. 

(For further information on this head, see Volume IV, 
Chapter I, of this work). 

The abnormal and heavy rainfall in tho Malnad parts fioo^b. 
of the State and the adjoining British territory during 
the months of July and August 1924, brought about 
unusual floods, higher than those recoiled in the previous 
year, in the Cauverj’, Kapini, Thunga, Bhadra, Hemavati 
and Yegachi rivers, causing serious loss of property, 

M. or. VOI;. II. 192** 
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landslips, damage to bridges, railway lines, roads and 
cultivable lands, interruption of comunications and the 
submersion of part or whole of several riverside villages 
and tovms like Yedatore, T.-Narsipur, Seringapatam, 
and Harihar. About 655 villages were wholly or partly 
submerged, about 6,070 houses were damaged and over 
77 tanks as also a number of channels were breached or 
otherwise damaged. In the Mysore District, the floods 
in the several rivers commenced about 15th July 1924 
and occurred twice within a week of each other and 
reached an unprecedented level on the 25th. The 
rainfall was heaviest in the month of July 1924 in the 
Malnad Districts and on a single day 16*53 inches of rain 
fell at Agumbe. The estimated value of the property 
lost was about Es. 5,50,334. An extent of about 15,744 
acres was affected by the floods, and the loss of crops 
and the damage caused to lands were estimated at 
Bs. 9,05,593. Excepting Shimoga, for which detailed 
figures were not available, an extent of 231 acres 6 guntas 
was permenantly rendered unfit for cultivation ; 4,932 
acres 34 guntas, though damaged, could be repaired at 
some cost, while the crop grown on an area of 7,587 acres 
was washed away or otherwise damaged. Much of this 
extent was, however, resown. There was no loss of life, 
excepting the solitary instance of the death of a boy due 
to the collapse of a house in the Manjarabad Taluk on 
account of the heavy downpour. It is stated that the 
people had not even time in some places to remove their 
household effects and vacate their houses before water 
rushed in, while in other places the people were • duly 
warned beforehand, of the coming of floods. The people 
of Tirumakudlu sought shelter on the top of the temple 
for three days. Distress was acute and some of the 
villagers had lost all their property and immediate help 
was needed. For concerting measures to afford relief 
to the sufferers, the Dewan, Members of Council, the 
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IHcvennc ConiniiKsioncr n?Kl tlic Chief Engineer besides 
the local oHicers to\irc(l in the flooded parts. The Central 
Flood Fclicf Goininittcc and philantliropic gentlemen 
collected and sent money and blankets for dlstribntion 
in the flood nflected nrcaR. Public subscriptions were 
raised for tlic relief of distress. Seed grain was supplied 
to the villngcrs for enabling them to resow their lands, 
the crops on which had been washed away by the floods. 
Suitable lands higl)cr up the river banks were selected 
for new’ village sites in lieu of those subjected to floods, 
making due provision for sinking wells therein and m 
several places sites for houses were given free of cost to 
impoverished and destitute persons. A special cstablislt- 
ment was temporarily sanctioned for measuring the lands 
damaged by the floods and remission of assessment w’as 
sanctioned by the Government in respect of lands, on 
which less than 4 annas crop in the rupee \Yas reaped. 
On tlic whole, a sum of Its. .0,10,200 was allotted for 
affording relief to tlic suficrers from floods, for supply of 
shed materials, for grant of Takavi and Land Improve- 
ment Loans at the concession rate of percent interest, 
for affording gratuitous relief to destitute persons, for 
repairs to roads, for purchase of seed grains for distri- 
bution among the ndf/ats, who lost their crops, for ' 
enabling them to resow their lands, for shifting riverside 
villages, which were within the danger zone and sinking 
drinking water-wells on new village sites. House 
Building Co-operative Societies were organized and started 
at Shimoga, Nanjangud, T.-Narsipur and Talakad and a 
sum of Es. 1,25,000 was alloted to them for issuing loans 
to persons who lost their houses or whose houses were 
damaged by the floods and a sum of Rs. 1,37,000 was 
sanctioned to the Mysore, Hassan, Kadur and Shimoga 
Districts for the acquisition of lands for shifting village 
sites and sinking wells therein, while a sum of Ils. G,000 
was given free of interest’ to the Harihar Municipality 
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for house building purposes. Besides the sum of 
Es. 2,000 allotted by Government for gratuitous relief, 
a sum of Es. 88,837-11-0 was allotted from public sub- 
scriptions for affording relief to the sufierers from floods 
and a sum of Es. 61,739-2-11 was on the whole spent 
for this purpose. Government in addition to sanctioning 
the several sums referred to above, from time to time, 
ordered the writing off of assessment on lands or portions 
of lands thoroughly rendered unfit for cultivation and the 
remission of assessment on lands temporarily rendered 
unfit for cultivation and on lands the crops of which had 
been damaged or the yield thereof was four annas or less 
and in accordance with the above order, a sum of 
Es. 47,335-3-10 was brought on the remission list. 

The scheme for the separation of Judicial and Execu- 
tive functions was extended to Hassan and Tumkur 
Districts. It was later extended to the Chitaldrug Dis- 
trict as well (from 1st October 1925). The system of 
itinerant Courts was introduced in the Tirthahalli Taluk 
of Shimoga District, A scheme of Eevenue Audit and 
an inspection of office systems was started during the 
year. The work in the District .Offices was by this 
means simplified by the curtailment of registers and 
returns and by the introduction of a simplified system 
of correspondence. Separate audit arrangements were 
made for commercial Departments, such as the Electrical 
and the Education. This decentralization of Audit was 
later (in 1926) extended to the Military Department as 
well. In October 1924, further steps were taken to 
ameliorate conditions in the Malnad, especiallv in regard 
to Medical aid and communications. 

A general economic investigation of one typical Taluk 
in each of the Districts of Shimoga, Hassan and Kadur 
was also ordered with a view to improve the condition 
of the people in the Malnad. 
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Tliclr }U>yal the Prince nrul Princesf? of 

ConnMi|:lu piit! n vinil to the Slate in ^fa^ch 1025. 
Thrv wore ncconled an rnthu'iia*;lic welcome in MvBoro 
City. 

During; the year 1021-25, the question of the Burjilna 
revenue of the Civil nml Military Sl.a!ion, which lin^lbcen 
nmlor conr-'^jxmclrnc'’ with the Goveniment of Inrha for 
pome yc.iT> pa*.!, wa't pcltlctl. The now ARrceincnt came 
into efTecl cnminencinR with the mirphi^ revenue of the 
Ktatiori for 102t-25 payahle to the State in 1325*2(1. 
Aeconlinj* to IhiB ai’imncnt, the Stale ir to receive 
three*fourth« of the animal nnqtUis calculated with 
rcferrnce to n d-itum line rrprc'-entmj^ the norma! annual 
cxi>rndilimi on the Adininihtmtion of the Tract, the 
rem.iininf; one-fourth Wmp credited to the Tract for 
development p«q>o'es. All income from productive 
worhfi fin.inced from the revenue's of the Civil and 
Military' Station is to be trc.ated ob the Itevenue of 
the Traci and in the event of the capital of any pro- 
ductive work l>ein^: found lioth hy the Traci and by tlic 
Station Municipalitv, the net revenue ia to be Rharetl 
by them in the ralioi of their contribution towards that 
ca])jlnh 

In rdiruar)* and Marcli 1925, Sir Albion Panorji went 
on fihort leave and Musbir-ubMnlk Mir Iluinr-a IIuRsain, 
ofTiciated for him about six weeks, Mr. B. N. Seal was 
also appointed a« Kxtra Member of Council durinff the 
year. 

The Hon’ble Mr. AV. 1*. Barton returned from 
leave and aRSUincd cliargo of oftlcc as Kesident on 
Ifit September 102-1. On 27th June 1025, he was 
succeeded .by the Hon’blc Mr. S. B. Pears, c.s.i., 
0 . 1 . 7 :. 
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Eetirement On Ist May 1926, Sir Albion Banerji retired from the 
Ba?erj^^sT office of Dewan and was succeeded in it by Mr. (now Sir) 
May 1926. Mii’za Mnhammed Ismail, Amin-nl-mulk, o.b.e., c.i.e. 
Muhammad I^ the same month. Sir Brajendranath Seal relinquished 
ismad, Kt. duties of Extra Member of Council. 

C.I.E , O.B.E. , 

assumes 

charge. 


Main ad 
Improve- 
ment. 


The report of the special economic investigation in the 
Malnad was, in 1926,’ considered by a Government Com- 
mittee and its main recommendations were the establish- 
ment of Land Mortgage Banks, the introduction of a 
Kecord of Eights and legislation for the relief of indebted 
agriculturists. Government ordered the establishment of a 
Land Mortgage Bank in one Taluk in each of three 
Malnad Districts of Shimoga, Hassan and Kadur. An 
officer was deputed to Bombay to study the working of 
the Eecords of Eights in the Bombay Presidency. Steps 
were also taken to put through legislation on the lines 
of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act. Government 
also accepted the recommendation of the Committee that 
a District Committee for each of the three Districts 
(Shimoga, Kadur and Hassan) should be appointed to 
advice Government on Malnad Improvement measures. 
A special engineering staff was entertained to conduct a 
survey of inter-village and inter-taluk communications 
in the Malnad. The question of utilizing a portion of 
the Irrigation Cess Fund for improving Malnad was also 
taken up and referred to a Committee for report. A 
preliminary survey of Malaria and hookworm disease 
in the Manjarabad area was also ordered and conducted. 
A disease survey with special reference to the Malnad 
was also adumbrated in 1926. 


Customs Duty During the year (1926-26), the question of the State 
stofef sharing m the refund of Customs Duty on railway stores 
imported by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bail way 
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Company for the lines worked by Ihein in the State, was 
favourably settled by the Government of India, and a 
sum of Rs. 90,000 being the projiortionntc share of the 
lines in the Stale, was paid to the State. 

louring the year 1 020-27, the constitution of the 
Ivconoinic Conference was revised so ns to innke it a 
more useful and helpful Irady by providing among other 
matters for more cflicicnt economic work in the Districts. 
A Standing Committee consisting of tijc heads of the 
several Development Departntents, the Cliainnan of the 
three Boards and two non-oflicial representatives of each 
of the Boards, was formed during the year, with a view 
to periodically examine and co-onlinate the activities of 
the Boanls. A definite agency for Kconomic Work in 
the Difitrlcls was created by the appointment of eight 
Economic Superintendents, one for each District in the 
State. They liavo scn’cd ns fiahon ofllccrs between the 
people nnd the Dovcloi)jucnt Departments, and have 
done considerable ijropaganda work connected with the 
popularization of fertilizers, organization of Co-operative 
Societies, the introduction of Imnd-spinning by Charka 
in the rural parts and the stimulation of small cottage 
industries. Tlicy have also proved helpful in providing 
additional facilities to schools by enlisting the co-opera- 
lion of philanthropic gentlemen for equipment and 
better accommodation. 

The Mysore District Boards Kegulation (III of 192G) 
came into force on 1st February 1927. This Regulation 
abolished tlio Taluk Boards nnd enabled the District 
Boards to devote their attention to tho development of 
larger local interests in Districts and to exercise greater 
control over their finances. The now Village Panchayet 
Regulation also came into effect on the date mentioned 
above. This Regulation removed the Panchayets from 
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the control and supervision of District Boards and placed 
them under the direct control of Local Bevenue Officers. 
The State Forces were also re-organised during the year. 
The main features of the reorganisation were the abolition 
of the Silledari system and the organisation of the 
Cavalry Units on the Non-Silledari basis as in British 
India. The Malnad Improvement scheme was extended to 
parts of the Mysore District (Hunsur and Heggaddevan- 
kote Taluks). The District Malnad Committees were re- 
constituted with the Deputy Commissioner as Chairman 
and a few official and non-official- gentlemen as Members. 
The Public Health Department was re-organised provid- 
ing among other matters, for the appointment of Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioners and District Sanitary Officers, 
whole-time or ex-officio in place of Chief Sanitary Inspec- 
tors. A health Survey of the State with special refer- 
ence to Malnad and hook-worm diseases (under the 
supervision of a representative of the International 
Health Division of the Bockefeller Foundation) was 
also projected. 

His Excellency Lord Irwin, Viceroy and Oovernor- 
General of India, accompanied by Her Excellency the 
Lady Irwin, paid a visit to the State from 26th July to 
1st August 1927. In the Cities of Bangalore and 
Mysore, their Excellencies received an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. Their two drives through the most congested parts 
of Bangalore City left an indelible impression on the 
minds of the multitudes who had gathered to greet them. 
Similarly, the ovation which they received from the 
crowds collected in the Palace Courtyard at Mysore was 
a superb demonstration of warm regard. Their Excel- 
lencies also visited the Kolar Gold Fields, Seringapataru 
and the Krishnarajasagara Works. At the State Banquet 
held on 29th July, His Excellency, in replying to His 
Highness toast of their Excellencies, announced a reduc- 
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tion in the Subsidy of Rs. 35 Inkhs paid by the State to 
the Government of India, since the Rendition. In doing 
so, His Excellency said : — 

“For many years %vo have watched and admired tlio Heductionot 
maintcnanco and development of thoso higli standards of gnnomj'ced 
administration ; wo liavo not forgotten tho noblo services 
you have rendered to tho British Government when tho need 
for scn'ico was tho greatest, and wo arc not blind to wbat 
Your Highness j>or8onnl!y had done to set an oxamplo of tlio 
fashion in wliich tlio Government of n great State should bo 
conducted. 

But wo bavQ also felt that so long as tho Provincial con- 
tributions remained unliquidated, tho Provinces must have a 
first claim on any surplus we might enjoy. Tho analogy 
between ‘tho Provinces and tho Stales is not of course com- 
plete, but they are alike in one resj)ect — both havo important 
work to do for the millions committed to their charge, and both 
want money to enable them to do it. Wo have now boon able 
to remit for this year, and I hojK) for over, the contributions 
formerly payable by tho Provinces. \Yo liavo boon theroforo 
more free to consider your reprosenlations, no longer bamporod 
• by that particular imjKfdiinont. Mysore has ix^rhaps a longer 
tradition of progrossivo Government than any other State 
in India, and the Government of India can feel assured tliafc 
any relief whicli they may feel it in their power to give will 
enure to tho benefit of the people of your State. 

Your Highness, tho Government of India, reviewing all 
these and other considerations, havo come to the conclusion 
that generosity may often bo tho highest statesmanship, and 
havo accordingly decided to remit in iKjrpctuity, with effect from 
the next financial year, Rs. 10| lakhs out of the annual subsidy 
you now pay, thus reducing tho amount to the sum originally 
fixed by the Treaty of 1799. Tho remission I now announce 
might have come more appropriatoly three or four years hence 
on the fiftieth anniversary of tho Rendition, but it is a matter 
of real pleasure to mo to bo able to announce, on the occasion 
of my first visit to your State, this practical recognition of the 
regard wo havo for the spirit In whicli Your Highness has 
maintained the traditions of Governmont, to which you found 
yourself tho heir. In this matter we are not acting without 
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precedent. This extra payment was at its first imposition, out 
of consideration for the financial situation in the State, 
remitted for a period of years and those responsible for the 
Government of India in that day decided to assist Mysore at 
the moment when those entrusted with its administration 
were on the thresliold of their task, so we are inspired with 
the desire to assist Your Highness to make further progress 
in the discharge of the trust committed to your hands. ” 

The Silver Jubilee of the reign of His Highness the 
Maharaja was celebrated in August 1927 with ah enthu- 
siasm unparalleled in the annals of the State. There 
was no town or hamlet throughout the State which did 
not celebrate the jcj’^ous occasion. The celebrations were 
organized by a Committee consisting of leading Citizens 
from the different portions of the State and subscriptions 
to the extent of about Hs. 4^ lakhs were collected. <Qf 
this amount, nearly one lakh was allotted for expenditure 
on objects of local utility, leaving about Rs. 31 lakhs for 
a Central Jubilee Memorial. The Committee have 
^^S&6sted that this might be utilized for starting a 
Technological Institute and the proposal is under the 
consideration of Government. 

With a view to extend medical aid to rural areas, orders 
were passed during the year 1927 in regard to the grant 
of subsidies to qualifi.ed private Medical Practitioners 
who agree to settle down in rural parts. A scheme for 
the establishment of Local Fund Dispensaries on a 
reduced scale was also sanctioned. AVith the object of 
organising an efficient Tuberculosis Service, a preliminary 
investigation was ordered of the conditions prevalent in 
the State. The report was under the consideration of 
Government at the close of the official year 1927-28. 

Orders were passed by Government on the recom- 
mendations of a Committee appointed to investigate the 
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question of the modification required in Village Kevenue 
Accounts, in order tliat they might reflect, as far as 
possible, rights of actual occupancy in lands. 

Final orders were issued by Government in regard to 
the relationship between Government, Iniiradars and 
Tenants, in Inam Villages and the points on which legis- 
lation may be undertaken were sctllcd. 

Government also passed orders during the year divest- 
ing the Amildars of the responsibility of investigating 
heinous eases. 

Such in brief is a summary of His Highness’ reign 
of nearly 27 years. Not long ago, it was thus described 
by one who himself had been the Dewan of the State for 
no inconsiderable period 

" During the period in which His Highness has presided 
over its affairs, the State has made considcmblo progress, 
notably in education, irrigation and electric power develop- 
ment, and in measures calculated to awaken tho people to a 
correct sense of tficir duties and responsibilities. 

“ Agriculture has improved, roads and railways have been 
extended, forest and mineral resources liavo been developed, 
and in a small way, various modem manufacturing industries 
have como into existence. Tho Cities of Mysore and Banga- 
lore have undergone considerable improvement in health, 
appearance and amenities under His Highness’ benign rule. 

" Tho administration is becoming yearly more efficient. 
Tho people’s rights and privileges have been extended by 
transferring to them substantial powers in tho management of 
District Boards, Municipalities and Village Banchayets. The 
privileges of tho Bopresentative Assembly have undergone 
expansion and a Legislative Council based on the British 
Indian model has boon established. QualiBed citizens are 
allowed to co-operate witb tho officials and to assume some 
share of responsibility for Governmental work and the good 
administration of the country.” 
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His Highness was made a G.c.s.i. in December 1907 
and G.B.E. in 1918. He was also appointed Colonel of the 
26th Prince of Wales Own Light Cavalry. Describing 
him while yet at the commencement of his reign, Sir 
Evan Maconochie, writes : — 

“No Indian Prince ever showed greater attachment to 
the English friends of his choice, though his powers of discri- 
mination were remarkable. I never knew him make a mistake 
as to the quality of the English men and women that he 
admitted to his friendship. As to his own people, he sized up 
each individual with an intuition amazing in one of his 
years. In some respects he was and always will be an older 
man than myself, and he will forgive my recalling how he 
once watched with silent amusement a process extending over 
some months, in tlie course of which I was successfully 
humbugged by a cleverer man than myself, and only let me 
into the joke when the individual concerned was put up for 
advancement and promptly turned down ! Through all initial 
difficulties the Maharaja pursued his placid way, undisturbed 
by the criticism of the thoughtless, the uninformed or the dis- 
satisfied. He arrived at decisions with deliberation, but his 
mind, once made up, was unalterable, and the unforgiveable 
sin in his eyes was inconsistency or facile change of front on 
the part of a responsible officer. Himself absolutely reliable, 
he found no excuse for vascillation in others. His patience 
was inexhaustible, he was never the young man in a hurry, 
but, as the years rolled by, one scheme after another of his 
own planning was realised with a completeness that was 
impressive and with an entire absence of fuss or disturbance 
that was not less remarkable. Since I left Mysore in 1909, the 
State has ever been in the van, of progress and is now equipped 
as no other with works and institutions of public usefulness 
or amenity. An account of the experiences of the seven years 
that I spent with His Highness and of the work that was 
done would be interminable. Sufficient has been said to indi- 
cate that the task was of absorbing interest, and, in conditions 
of association with a man of singular depth and strength of 
character, was a labour of love.” {Life in the Indian Civil 
Service, 145-146.) 
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APPENDIX A. 

Genealogy of the Maharajas of Mysore. 

(According to iNscinriTOKs found in Mysobe 

Distbict). 

The following is the gf'tiealogy of the Mysore Muhiiriljns as contained 
in E. C. Ill, Mysore District, Scriiigupatiun M, diited A. D. 1G8G, and 
continued in Scringapntmn 01, dnted A. D. 1722. It corresponds avith that 
in Seringnpatain 151, dnted A, D. 1079. and Scringapntnin 100, dated A. D. 
172-1, ns well as with that given in the Mysore grant published by the Bevd. 
T. Foulkcs, dated A.D. 1710 (See Mnuual of (hr Snlrm DhMrl, II, Appendix 
d03), avbich is by the same com{>oser(Po('l Tirnmalivcbarya)as Seringapatam 
61 and 100 above. 

Bettada-Chuina-Baja 


Timma-Baja Krishna-Buja Chiiina-Baja 


dliiradbi- Bctlnda-cLumn- Devn-Bajilndm Channa-Baja 
riijn Baja I 


Dodda-Deva-Baja Chikka-Dcvn-B.ajendm Deva-Baja Mariya-Dova 
m. Amritamba 


Cbikka-Devendra Kautblrava 

m. Dovamamba 

Kantbl rava-N arasa-E a ja 
m. Chelvajamba 

Brishna-Baja 
m. Devajamma 

The genealogy as given in Yedatore 51 and Chamarajanagar 92, dated 
in 1666 and 1676 respectively, is as follows : — 

Bettada-Chama-Baja 


Timma-Baja Krishna-Baja Chama-Baja 

Bajendra Bettada-ihama-Baja Deva-!Bajendra Channa-Baja 

m. Kempamamba 


Dodda-Deva-Baja 1 Deva-Bajendra 2 Deva-Baja 3 Deva-Baja 1 
m. Amritamba. 

I 


Chikka-Devendra 


Kanthlrava 
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APPENDIX C. 

Cenonlogy of tho Mnharajns of Mysore, 
(.fccoliiu.vn TO I'ALAC): Bccolins,) 

Tli«* foUnwiiifj Uif *nc«»»If'n ff lln* Mytore kin^* »econlinB to tlie 

rrrtjn!*:-— 

A. D. 

.. ... ... ISW-ll2:t 

IUriIVtua»Chiin»-ltaiaWoJr>«r ... HD-MW 

T»intn»-IUJi Wf'Jrytr ... ... HW-1470 

JlWCfcims.IISj. Wfvlryir ... ... ... 1478-1613 

IUtU<!» Wo.lrj*r - . ... J613-16.'.2 

TimTn»*IISi* Woiltyar ... ... ... l.V/2— 1671 

l$.M»CliStn4.1Ui*\V»lpy»r ... ... ... 1671-1676 

IktUd* a»Sin».1Uj» \Vo.Jry»r ... ... 1676-1678 

nij* IVoJf'ytr ... ... ... 1678— jCJ7 

Chitnk.lllja %Y«lryar ... ... ... 1C17— 1CJ7 

Imma.U.USj* Wwlfjar ... ... .. 1637-1638 

]tan«4hlrt Kanlliln>4*N«rat« nj* Wodryar ... 16.38—1660 

Dodja.D'ra.Hija VVoJpyar ... ... ... 1665—1672 

C/iflka Xl<Tji.t{a/« IVodf'yar ... ... ... tC72—170f 

KaiitMnrt Wodryar ... ... ... 1701—1713 

Dodda Kriilma^IUja Wodeyar ... ... ... 171^^1731 

ChStna.nSja Wodeytr 1731-1731 

Kriihna-lUja Wodpyar ... ... ... 173I-17C0 

^rinja.ftfja Worlryar ... ... ... 1766— 1770 

Battalia CliBrna.Ilfija Wejpyar ... ... ... 1770 — 1776 

Khlta Chima-Bija Wodpyar ... ... ... 1776-1796 

Kritlina.IlIja Wodeyar ... ... ... 1759 — 1668 

C!iima>Illjctidni \Yodpyar ... ... ... — 1651 

Sri K'rf*f/tia.RS/a IVodeyar ... ... ... 1895 — 
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APPENDIX D. 

LIST OF GOVERNOES- OF MADRAS. 

( 1750 — 1832 ). 

Almost the first mention we have of Mysore in the Fort 
St. George Records occurs in the Consultations book of January 
1679 in which there is a reference to Ohikka Deva Raya 
and his methods of warfare. Streynsham Master was then 
the Governor. George Morton Pitt, Governor, intimated to the 
Hon’ble Company, on the 13th January 1772-3, the death of 
the Raja of “ Mysaour ” and intimated that his Country was 
in '* great trouble ”. He referred to the Mahratta invasion of 
that year and to the plunder of the "Country about Vengalur, 
i.e. Bangalore. (See P. to England, IX; 13th January 
1772-3). The King of Mysore, whose death was thus 
reported, was Dodda-Krishna Raja, who actually died in 1731. 
It evidently took some months for the news to filter down to 
Madras from Mysore. In a letter despatched by Coja Burhan 
Khan at Krumool to Dr. Joseph at Madras, received at Madras 
on June 13, 1740, we see him stating that Nazir Jang was march- 
ing southward to attack the Mahrattas, and that he had reach- 
ed Cuddapah with 1,25,000 horse; 10,000 of which he had sent 
to seize the Mysore passes to prevent the escape of the Mah- 
rattas, who had then plundered Arcot. (See H. Dodwell, 
Calendar of Madras Records, 4:8-4:9). Mysore interference in 
the restoration of the Hindu Raj in Trichinopoly between 
1740-1743 is fully reflected in the Madras records. 177,203, 
and 359). In the Consultations held on February 4, 1744, 
there is a reference to the large import of gold fanams from 
Mysore for coinage at Madras. {Ibid, 423). In March of the 
same year, an attempt was made to “invest’’ in cloth in Salem, 
which is described in a letter as being situated in Mysore. 
(J6/f7, 435). This was during the governorship of Nicholas 
Morse. In 1751, during the governorship of Thomas Saunders, 
a contingent from Mysore helped Stringer Lawrence, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the English forces, against the French 
at Trichinopoly. Law, the French General, capitulated on 3rd 
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Juno 1752. From nlxiut this pcriotl tho roforcnces to Mysore 
in the MaclmH HcconU increase. iXilavtil Nnnjn Rfija’s attempt 
to taho Triclunoi>o!y is duly rccordctl in thorn. (Sco II. 
DodwcII, Jfrtfrrrtr T)efpntcUp.\ 1-li, 1-18, 218, 219 

and 255). Tho p.irt played hy Khando R.io and tho cor- 
rcjpondonco !io conduclotl on l)ohnlf ol tho Mysore Sovereign 
aK.iinsl Haidar All has l>con rcfcmxl loin the text of this work. 
On lljc restomtion of tho Mysore Royal IIouso after tho War, 
1799, Mysore Administration was conducted (firourjh ^fadras 
thouRh diR'cte<l hy the Supremo Got'cmmcnt. In IfiOl, tho 
Martjuess of ^Ycllosloy issuc<l onlcrs that Mysore should " Iw 
placed under tho direct authority of tho Supauno Govom- 
incnt.’* (LrtUr datM 6th JbOi to the Governor of 

/'or/. ,9/. 6Vorp(*). Lord Wtlliain Rentinck was then tho 
Governor of ^^adms. This measure, however, was not ap- 
proval of hy the Ckmrl of Directors. But in 1832, dnrinj; tho 
Kovemorship of Sir Faylcrick Adam, tho Supremo Government 
assumed Aireet controt. An attempt was made in 18G0 to re- 
transfer it (o Madras hut it was oppose^] Imth hy Ilis Highness 
Krishnn-llftjn Wodeyar III and Sir Mark Cubl)on and was 
ahandoned hy I>onl Canning, then Governor-General, who 
roixjrted lo tho C<iurt of Directors that, in tlio circumstances 
ho found himself, lie could not give cflect to thoir orders. 
Since tlicn Mysore has always been in direct relations with 
the Supremo Government of India. 

Tho list of Madras Govcinors given IkjIow covers tho period 
from 1750 to 1832, when Mysore came under direct control of 
tho Supremo Govcnimcnt. 

Tlioin»« gftunden 

Gfor/jo Pwrot ... 

Polxfrt I’aik 

iJourchfcr ... 

AlexjiniJcr Wynch ... 

lU. Hon. Lord Pigot 


Period 

... 6«p. 19. to Uth Jbh. 17&’i. 

... J*n. 14,17«tolltl>Nov. 17G3. 

... Kot. 1-1,1703 to S7th Jan. 17G7. 

... J*n. 17C7 to 91it Jan. 1770. 

... Jan. 31, 1770 to 2nd Feb. 1773. 

... Feb. 2. 1773 to lull Dee. 1775. 

... Dec. 11, 1776 to 23rd Ang. 177C. 
(Second time GoToruor ; placed 
under arrest by George Strat- 
ton and the majority of tbo 
Council on Oltb August 177C; 
died on aoth May 1777). 
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QeorgG Stratton 
John 'Whitebill 
Sir Tliomas Rumbold, Bart 

John ■Whitehill 


Charles Smith 

Loid Macartney, K- 
Alexander Davidson ... 

Major-General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K. B. ... 

John Holland 

Edward John Holland ••• 

Major-General William Medows. 

Sir Charles Oakely, Bart 

Lord Hobart 

Lord Clive (Earl Powis) 

Lord 'William Cavendish Ben- ' 
tinck ... 

.William Petrie 


Auk. 23,1776. (Suspended from 

''".Uco, sl.tA;,g. im.) 

Ag. Governor. Aug. 31, 177 
8 th Feb. 1778. 

Feb. 8. 1778 to 6th April 1780. 

Ag. Governor. Apul 6, 17 
8 th Hov. 1780. 

order of iho Governor-General 

of Bengal and his 
Ag. . Governor, Nov. 8, 1780 
22nd June 1781. 

. June 22, 1781 to 8th June 17^.^^ 

Ag. Governor. June 18, 1^® 

6 th Apl. 1786. (Died at Mad. 
ras, 1791). 

.. Apl. 6. 1786 to 7th Feh_ 1789.^ 

Ag. Governor. Feb. 7, 178 
ISth February 1790. • 

. Feb. 13; 1790 to 20th P^eb. 1790. 
Feb. 20, 1790 to 1st Aug. 1792. 
Aug. 1, 1792 to 7th Sep. 1794. 
Sep. 7, 1794 to 20th Feb. 179^ 
Aug. 21, 1798 to 29th Aug. 1803. 


to 


A„g.'30,lTOto«ftS«..lTO-^ 
Ag. Governor. Sep. 11. 18 
21th Dec. 1807. 

Oct. 1816 at Pnnce of ^ a 

Island). - ■ 

Dec. 24, 1807 to 2lBt May 1813- 

C.-in-C. and Ag. Governor. May 
21st, 1813 to 16th Sep. 1814. 

Sep. 16, 1814 to 10th June 1820.. 

. June 10, 1820 to 6th July 1827., 
• (Died at Pattikonda' in the An 

antapur District). .q 

H.S. Graeme ... ^\gfi;’oXl827.^pieVu^^ 

■ 1850.) ■ -qq 

Stephen BumboldLusUngton ... Oct. 18, 1827 to 25th Oot. 1832, 
Fneaerick Ada^, 


Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart . 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon’ble John 
Abercromhy 

• Et; Hon. Hugh Elliot 
Major-General Sir Thomas 
Munro, Bart, K. C. B. 


rin 1832, the Superintendence of -Mysore was ^ransf^ed from the 
^ Madras G overnment to the Supreme Government in Beng J 
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APPENDIX E. 

INKTUUMrN’T OF TRASSFKIl, I8SE 

lirrc/jH the Jlritith Government Ims now been for a long 
in jwssrisjon of tbo territoric'i of Mysore nntl 1ms intro- 
ilnr^l into tho saiH territories nn iniprove<l system of ndminis- 
traljon ; And whenmi, on the death of tho Into Malmraja, tliO 
s.ihl Gnvomment, licing desirous that tho said territories 
fhould 1 k! ndminislere<l hy an Indian dynasty, under such 
restrictions and conditions as might l>o ncccssay for ensuring 
the mnmtenanco of (ho system of administration so introduced, 
declan'*! that if ^^atm^aja Chamarjendra Wadiar lialmdur. Iho 
R<lop‘ed fon of (ho lato Maiiaruja, should, on attaining tho ago 
of cightceri years, ho found quaitficd for tlio jmsition of ruler 
of Itio said territories, tho govcminent tliercof should bo 
cntrustrsl to him, suliicct to such conditions and restrictions 
ns might Ikj tlioreafter determined: And whereas tho said 
Mnharaj.a Clinmmjcndra Wadiar Bahadur has now attainod 
the said ago of eighteen ye.ar3. and npjwars to tho Britisli 
Goveniinonl <i«alifjcd for the position aforesaid, and is about 
to Ikj entrusted with tho government of tho said torritories ; 
And whereas it is expedient to grant to tho said Maharaja 
Chatnrajendra Wadiar Bahadur a written instrument defining 
tho conditions subject to which ho will bo so ontrusted. It is 
hereby declared as follows . — 

(1) Tho Maharaja Chamrajondra Wadiar Bahadur shaH, 
on tlio 25th day of March 1881, lio placed in possession of the 
loirilorics of Mysore, and installed in tho administration 
thereof. 

(2) Tho said Maharaja Ohamrajondra Wadiar Bahadur 
0 nd thoso who succeed him in manner horcinaftor provided, 
shall bo entitled lo hold possession of, and administer tho said 
territories as long as ho and they fulfil tho conditions herein- 
after prescribed. 

(3) Tho succession to the administration of tho said terri- 
tories shall dovolvo upon tho lineal descendants of the said 
Maharaja Chamrajondra Wadiar Bahadur, whether by blood 
or adoption, according to tho rules and usages of his family, 
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except in the case of disqualification through manifest unfitness 
to rule; 

Provided that no succession shall be valid until it has been 
recognized by the Governor-General in Council. 

In the event of a failure of lineal descendants, by blood 
and adoption, of the said Maharaja Chamrajendra Wadiar 
Bahadur, it shall be within the discretion of the Governor- 
General in Council to select as a successor any member of any 
collateral branch of the family whom he thinks fit. 

(4) The Maharaja Chamrajendra Wadiar Bahadur and 
his successors (hereinafter called the Maharaja of Mysore) 
shall at all times remain faithful in allegiance and subordina- 
tion to Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland 
and Empress of India, Her heirs and successors, and perform 
all the duties which, in virtue of such allegiance and subordi- 
nation, may be demanded of them. 

(5) The British Government having undertaken to defend 
and protect the said territories against all external enemies, 
and to relieve the Maharaja of Mysore of the obligation to 
keep troops ready to serve with the British army when 
required, there shall, in consideration of such undertaking, be 
paid from the revenues of the said territories to the British 
Government an annual sum of Government rupees thirty-five 
lakhs in two half-yearly instalments, commencing from the 
said 25th day of March 1881. 

(6) Erom the date of the Maharaja’s taking possession of 
the territories of Mysore, the British sovereignty in the island 
of Seringapatam shall cease and determine, and the said island 
shall become part of the said territories, and be held by the 
Maharaja upon the same condition as those subject to which 
he holds the rest of the said territories. 

( 7 ) The Maharaja of Mysore shall not, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, build 
any new fortresses ..or strongholds, or repair the defences of 
any existing fortresses or strongholds in the said territories. 

(8) The Maharaja of Mysore shall not, without the per- 
mission of the Governor-General in Council, import, or permit 
to be imported, into the said territories, arms, ammunition, or 
military stores, and shall prohibit the manufacture of arms 
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nmnmnitKm. nmi milit.iry Ptonp**, throughout tho said tcrri* 
tone**, or nt any Rixvifwl place ihcrctn, whenever required by 
thp Govemor-denern! m Counci) to do no. 

(D) The Mnlmrnja of MyKorcnlmH not object to tho main- 
tenance or C'tabliihmenl of Hrili^b cantonmentH in tho said 
territories, wht'hpvcr nnd wherever tlio Governor-General in 
Counrd may convider such cantonmonlH necessary. Ho shall 
Kranl fu'*' of all charj?o B\Jch land as may t»o re<iuin>d for such 
cantonmenls, and shall renounce all jurisdiction \vithin tlio 
lands so ftn\nte<l. Ho sltalt carry out in tho lands adjoining 
Hriltsh cantanmonts in the said tenritorios such sanitary' 
measures ns the Governor-General in Council may doclaro to 
Iw ntwssan-. Ho shall givo every facility for tho provision of 
supplies and articles rtvjuircd for ll»o troops in such canton- 
ments; nnd on goods imi>orted or purchased for that pun>oso 
no duties or taxes of any kind shall bo levied without tho 
assent of tlic Ilritislj Government. 

(10) Ttio ^t^lita^y forco employed in tbo Mysore State for 
tiio maintonanco of internal order nnd tho Maharaja’s i>orsonnl 
dignity, and for any other pttrposcs approved hy tho Governor. 
Gencml in Council, shnl) not cxccc<J tho strength which tho 
Governor-General in Council may. from timo to time, fjx. Tho 
directions of tho Governor-General in Council in rcsi>oct to tho 
enlistment, organization, etjuipruent and drill of troops shall 
at all times be complied with. 

(11) Tlio ^^nlm^aja of ^[yBO^o simll abstain from interfer- 
ence in Iho affairs of any other State or power, and shall havo 
no communication or corrcsjwndonco with any other State or 
j>o\ver, or tho agents or onicors of any other State or power, 
except with tho previous sanction, and through tbo medium of 
tbo Governor-Gonoral in Council. 

(12) Tho Maliaraja of Mysore shall not employ in his 
BCHi’icc any person not a native of India without tho previous 
sanction of tho Governor-Gonoral in Council, and shall, on 
being so required by tho Govornor-Gonoral in Council, dismiss 
from his 60 r\’ico any person so employed. 

(13) Tho coins of tho Government of India shall be legal 
tender in tho said torritories in tho cases in which payment 
made in such coins would, under tho law* for the time being in 
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force, be a legal tender in British India ; and all laws and 
rules for the time being applicable to Icoins current in 
India shall apply to coins current in the said territories. T le 
separate coinage of the Mysore StatiV which has long been 

discontinued, shall not be revived. / t 

(14) The Maharaja of Mysore fehall grant free of all 
charge such land as may be required f 3r the construction and 
working of lines of telegraph in the s lid territories wherever 
the Governor-General in Council ma^l require such land, an 
shall do his utmost to lacilitate the /onstruction and workmg 
of such lines. All lines of telegrajSh in the said territories, 
whether constructed and maintained at the expense of t c 
British Government, or out of the revenues of the said territo- 
ries, shah form part of the British telegraph system, and shall, 
save in cases to be specially excepted by agreement between the 
British Government and the Maharaja of Mysore, be worke 
by the British Telegraph Department ; and all laws and rules 
for the time being in force in British India in respect to tele- 
graphs shall apply to such lines of telegraph when so 
worked. 

(15) If the British Government at any time desires to 
construct or work, by itself or otherwise, a railway in the said 
territories, the Maharaja of Mysore shall grant free of al 
charge such land as may be required for that purpose, and 
shall transfer to the Governor-General in Council plenary 
jurisdiction within such land ; and no duty or tax whatever 
shall be levied on through traffic carried by such railway 
which may not break bulk in the said territories. 

(16) The Maharaja of Mysore shall cause to be arreste 
and surrendered to the proper officers of the British Govein- 
mont any person within the sai3 territories accused of having 
conimitted an offence in British India, for. whose arrest and 
surrender a demand may be made by the British Eesident m 
Mysore, or some other officer authorized by him in this behalf, 
and be shall afford every assistance for the trial of such pei* 
sons by causing the attendance of witnesses required, and by 
such other means as may be necessary. . . 

(l7) Plenary criminal jurisdiction over European Biitis i 
subjects in the said territories, shall continue to be vested in t lo 
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Govf’mor-Oojiornl in Council, nml tho Mnlmraja of Mysore 
flinll cxcrcivo only such jnrisdiction in rcsiwcl of Europonn 
.nrili«;b stjlijrcl'i ah may fmm time to limo l>o dolcjjalcd to him 
hy tho nov(’mor*Cit’noral in Council. 

(18) The MabaTnjn of Mysore shall comply with tho 
wixlw^ of tho Govcrnor*Goncrftl in Council in tho matter of 
prohihilinf; nr lijuilinR tho manufacturo of salt ontl opiunj, and 
tho ftihivalion of jwppy, in Mysore; also in tho matter of 
ptxinR oflcct to nil such rcRulalionH ns may bo considered 
projy’r in trsiy^ct to Iho cxjwrt and import of salt, opium, 
nnd I>oppy heads. 

(10) .MI laws in force and rules Inwin^t tho forco of law 
in 11 k> said lorrilories when tho Maharaja Chnmrajondm 
Wtidinr Italindur is placed in |»osHcssion liiorcof, as shown in 
tlio f^lunlule hert'lo amtcX(Hl (omitted hero) shall bo main- 
tninH nnd cfncicnlly administered, and except with tho 
previous convent of tho Governor-General in Council, tho 
Mnljaraja of Mysojtj shall not rej>oal or modify such laws, or 
pass any laws or rules inconsistent (liorcwith. 

(20) No material clianfio in tho system of administration, 
ns CHtnhlisljcd when tho Malmrajn Chainrnjcndra M'ndlar 
Ilnhadur Is pincotl in i>os«icssion of tlio territories, shall Imj 
made without t)>o consent of llio Governor-General in Council. 

(21) All title-deeds |,Tantc<l, nnd nil sottlcmonts of land 
rovenuo made during; the ndministration of tho said territories 
hy tlio Ilritish Government, ami in forco on tho said 25tli day 
of March 1831, shivli ho maintained in accordance with tho 
res/s'clivo terms thereof, except in so far as they may bo 
rescinded or mcKlificd cither by n comi>otenfe Court of Law, or 
with tho consent of tho Govemor-Gcnoml in Council. 

(22) T ))0 Maharaja of Mysore shall nt all times conform 
to such advice as tho Govomor-Genoral in Council may offer 
him with a view to tho mnnagomont of his finances, tho 
settlement nnd eoHection of his revenues, tho imposition of 
taxes, tho administration of justice, tho extension of commerce, 
tho encouraficmont of trade, agricxdturo and industry, and any 
other objects connected with the advancement of His Highness’ 
interests, tho happiness of his subjects, and his relations to 
tho British Government, 
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(23) In the event of breach or non-observance by the 
Maharaja of Mysore of any of the foregoing conditions, the 
Governor-General in Council may resume possession of the 
said territories and assume the direct administration thereof, 
or make such other arrangements as he may think necessary 
to provide adequately for the good government of the people 
of Mysore, or for the security of British rights and interests 
within the province. 

(24) This document shall supersede all other documents 
by which the position of the British Government with refer- 
ence to the said territories has been formally recorded. And 
if any questions arise as to whether any of the above condi- 
tions has been faithfully performed, or as to whether any 
person is entitled to succeed, or is fit to succeed, to the 
administration of the said territories, the decision thereon of 
the Governor-General in Council shall be final. 

(Signed) 

Eipon, 

Yiceroy and Govern or- General 

Fort William, 

1st March 1881. 
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THE MYSOIIE THEATY, 1913. 
TTen\]]l>^UTfn\ the UlUTISlI GOVKIIKMUNT nmi IIlS IIlunNKSS 
^fAMAlLUA Sia KUISriKAllAJA WaIHVAII, tho IV.. G.C.S.I., 
MAHAUAi.v or Mysouk, ftirrf his successors, executed ou the 
or.e j>irl Inf the IIONOrHAllIX LlV.VTnSAST-CohOSVl. Sm 
Ill'OU DaIjY, K.C.I.K., C.S.I., in of the full ftoiccrs 

XYSied tn him hy the GoVKnNon-GKN'J^nAL OP I.NPIA IK 
CorSTIIj. and on the other part by HiS niOIIKr.SS NfAHA* 
IlAJA Sill Kui.SlIKAllAJA WAmVAU BaIIADUII aforesaid, 
»n person, J9Jd. 

\Vin:ui:AS tlio Kulers of tho (erriloric'j of JfyRoro Imvo, 
«mcc Ibe rcsloralion to them of t!io terriloricR in 18S1, evinced 
their r.pAl nnd nttaciiinent to tho Crown, and wiiercas tho 
administration of tho ^fyl»on) State Jmn been conducted during 
tJio p-vit lhirty*two yo.iM to tho satisfaction of tho Britlsii 
Government, and wlicreas, in onlcr to mark tho liigh esteem 
in tvliicl) His Highness tlm Maharaja is })e]il l)y t))o Britis)i 
Government, tljo Govcmor*Genenil of India in Council is 
desirous of making certain changes in tho conditions laid down 
at tlio time of sucli restoration, tho following Articlcsoro here- 
by agreed ujwn • 

Articu: 1. 

Tlio Mahanija Sri Krislmnnvja \Yndiyar Bahadur and 
those who succeed liirn in timnner hereinafter provided ehall bo 
entitled to hold jiossossion of, and administer, tho said territories 
I)cri>ctually, .subject to t)io conditions hereinafter proscribed. 

AitricLi: 2. 

The succession to tho administration of tlio said territories 
sliall devolve upon tho lineal descendants of tho said Maharaja 
Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, whether by blood or adop- 
tion, according to tho rules and usages of his family, e.tcept in 
case of disqualification through manifest unfitness to nilo. 

Provided that no succession shall bs valid until it has 
been recognized by tlio Governor-General in Council. 

In tho ovont of a failure of lineal descendants, by blood and 
adoption, of tho said Maharaja Sri Krishnaraja WadiyarBahadur, 
it shall bo witliin tho discretion of tho Governor-General 
in Council to select as n successor any member of any 
collateral branch of tho family whom ho thinks it. 
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Article 3. 

The Maharaja. Sri Krishnar'aja Wadiyar Bahadur and his 
successors (hereinafter called the Maharaja of Mysore) shall at 
aU times remain . faithful in allegiance and subordination to 
His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor of India, His Heirs, 
and Successors, and perform all the duties which in virtue of 
such allegiance and subordination may be demanded of them. 

Article I. 

The British Government having undertaken to defend and 
protect the said territories against all external enemies, and to 
relieve the Maharaja of Mysore of the obligation to keep troops 
ready to serve with the British Army when required, there 
shall, in consideration of such undertaking, continue to be paid 
from the revenues of the said territories to the British Govern-' 
ment an annual sum of Government Eupees thirty-five lakhs 
in two half-yearly instalments. 

' Article 5. ' ' 

The British sovereignty in the island of Seringapatam 
having ceased and determined, the said island shall continue 
part of the said territories and be held by the Maharaja upon the 
same conditions as those subject to which he holds ther est of the' 
said territories. 

Article 6. 

The Maharaja of Mysore shall not, without the previous' 
assent of the Governor-General in Council, build any new fort- 
resses or strongholds, or repair for military purposes the defences 
of any existing fortresses or strongholds in the said territories. 

Article 7. 

The Maharaja of Mysore shall not, without the permis- 
sion of the Governor-General in Council, import, or to 

bo im})ortecl, into the said territories, arms, ammunition or 
military stores, and shall irrohibit the manufacture of arms, 
ammunition and military stores throughout the said territories, 
or at any specified ])lace therein, whenever required by the 
Governor-General in Council to do so. 

Article 8. 

The IMaharaja of IMysore shall not object to the mainten- 
ance or establishment of British cantonments in. the said 
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trrritcirir-'i whrnpvrr nnrl wliorovi'r the Govcmor-Goncml in 
Onjnpj) nny ror5«iiilpr ftiicli cantonmcnt^i tiecessarj*. Ho shall 
fimnt of all charge suolj land ns may Ix) rcfinired for such 
rnnlonrnonts. an<l slj.ill rrnourico all iurisdictlon within the 
l-iuds ‘•o fcmntod. H<* shrill carry out in the hinds adjoining 
llridRh cantonments in the .s-iiil territories such sanitary 
incaRures as the (lovenior-CJencralm CJouncil may declare to 
he nccesvar>‘. He shall give every facility for the provision of 
supplies an«l articles requin'd for llio troops in such canton- 
ments. an<I on gooils imixirted or purclinsrxl for that purpose 
no duties or taxes of nny kind shall lie levied without tho 
ttS'-ent of the Hnlish Govcnimcnt. 

AtiricLi: D. 

Tlio Military Force cmployc<l in tho Mysore State for tho 
maintenance of internal onlcr and tho Maharaja's iicrsonal 
dignity, and for nny other puri>o'?cs npprovc<\ hy tho Governor- 
Gencral in Council, shall not exceed tho strength which tho 
Governor-General in Council may, from timo to time, fix. 
Tho directions of tho Govcrnor-Geneml in Council in rcs|>ect 
to tho enlistment, organisation. c<}uipinent and drill of troops 
shall at all times Iks complied with. 

Auticm: 10. 

Tho Maharaja of Mysore shall abstain from interfcrenco 
in tlio nflaini of any other Slate or Power, and shall have no 
communication or correspondence with any other State or 
Power, or tho Agents or Ofliccrs of any other State or Power, 
fxcejit witlj tho previous sanction and through tho medium of 
the Govemor-Genenil hi Council. 

Akticli: 11. 

Tho ^^almr;lift of Mysore shall not employ in his service 
any iwrson not a native of India without tho previous assent 
of tho Governor-General in Council, and shall, on Ijoing so 
required hy tho Governor-General in Council, dismiss from his 
Bcn'ico nny person so employed. 

AitTlcr^K 12. 

Tho coins of tho Government of India shall bo a legal 
tender in tho said teiTitorics in the eases in which payment 
made in such coins would, under tho law for the time being 
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Anncw: 1C. 

rirnary crinnni\l iuri^tliction over Kuroiw^n British 
iJtjlijtKt'i in tlie s.nitl lerritorirs i»hMl continuo to Ikj vested in 
the GoxTmor Genoral in Coimcii, nnd Iho Mahnmja o[ Mysore 
nhMl cxrrcjs^' only ruc!» jurisdiction in resj>ect to Kurojxj.an 
Brilinh Ruhjocls nn niny from time to time Ixj (lelc^jalcd to Jjim 
by the noYrrnor*Grncml in Councl. 

AltTlCLi: 17. 

Tiie Mnlifiraja of Myporo bIjoII comply with (ho wislies of 
the GmTmor-Goncnv! in Council in the matter of prohihitinR 
or limitinfi the mnnufacluroof salt and opium, andtlio cultiva- 
tion of poiipy, in Mysore; also in the matter of Kivinfi effect 
to nil Buch renulfttions as may 1x3 considered proj>or in respect 
to the rtporl and imjKirt of Balt, opium and i>oj)py*hoat1s. 

AnricLr. 18. 

All laws ontl rules having tbo force of J.i'v, wliicli existed 
at tlm lime of the rosJomtion of tbo fl.iid territories in 1831 
and are bIiowm in the Bcbetitilo hereto annexed, shall, in so far 
as (hey aro in force at tljo dato of this Treaty, Iw maintained 
and clTlciontly administero<l. and, except with tho previous 
consent of the Govcmor*Gcneral in Council, tho ^^ahamJa of 
Mysore shall not rciwal or modify such laws, or pass any laws 
or rules inconsistent lliercwith. 

AiiTiCw: 19, 

No material clmnjjo in tho syslcm of administration now 
in force 8l)all Ixj made 3vit)iout tho consent of tho Governor- 
General in Council. 

AltTlCW: 20. 

All title-deeds granted and all settlements of land-rovenuo 
made during tlio administration of tho said territories by tho 
British Government, and in force nt tho time of tho rendition 
of tlio said territories, shall bo mainlained in accordance with 
tho respective terms thereof, except in ao far as they may bo 
rescinded or modified cither by a compotont Court of law, or 
with the consent of tho Govemor-Goneral in Council. 

AnTicix 21. 

While disclaiming any desire to intorforo with tho free- 
dom of tho Maharaja- of Mysore in tho internal administration 
M. or. VOL. ir. 194 
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of his Staie in matters not- expressly provided for herein, the 
Governor-General in Council reserves to himself the power of 
exercising intervention, in case of necessity, by virtue of the 
general supremacy and paramount authority vested in Jiim, 
and also the power of taking such precautionary or remedial 
action as circumstances may at any time appear to render 
necessary to provide adequately for the good government of 
the people of Mysore or for the security of British rights and 
interests within that State. 

Article 22. 

This Treaty shall supersede all other documents by which 
the position of the British Government with reference to the 
said territories has been foi’mally recorded. And if any quesr 
tions arise as to whether any of the above conditions has been 
faithfully performed, or as to whether any person is entitled to 
succeed, or is fit to succeed, to the administration of the, said 
territories, the decision thereon of the Governor-General in 
Council shall be final. 

Signed, sealed and exchanged at Mysore on the twenty- 
sixth day of November in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and thirteen of the Christian Era. 

KEISHNAEAJA WADIYAE. 


H. DALY. 



This Treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India at Bankipore on the first day 
of December 1913. 

. J. B. WOOD, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Foreign Department. 
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PAET V — ^Eules made undee the foeegoing Acts. 

All rales made by the proper authority 

under any of the foregoing Acts and 
in force on the' 25th March 1881. 



I'ART VI— Rotes asd Eegdlations m.vdr OTnEnvrtsE than' HKDEn Tim Fonr.noiEO Acts. 
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J. B. WOOD, 

Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Department 
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APPENDIX G. 

List or Dr.w.iNS or Mvrom: niosi lasi to 1923. 


3 r. » r. ... 2 StIi M*r. IWJ TiJJ Cr>{h Jin. 3 W 

5 K. tj»f. r n l 2 tJi IVb. Knim 21*1 J«ti. to nth 

I'cli io chsPRoof 
(hfcijmiit dtitio* of 


UlJttlv !‘^0 
UlOci. 

J2t»j ivc. \y>i 
trjih J*t>. iK.n 

AUK‘. 1*01 
IMh Oft. IKJJ 


T. It. A. n.tOy 

K. SriJ.iiSrt Itrf. C.ft.1. 

T Jt. .\. ‘nii:wK'«a.rtly 
h:T K.So^l.iAri 1) rr. r.A , ti t. 

T ll. A. Ttiaritwi Ct-rltT 

h'lr K. &<-*!.*i!r1 
Jy»p. U.A., n U, K.C».t. 

Mr. T. It. 

ThurAt^t'l.ptty. 

13 Sir K. 

lT*f. r ». ti.u, K.c « t. 

11 i.’.iinnarworfortw.i Mr. T. It. A. 

T}.*jr\!v*i dirtljr. e i.r. 

Sir r. N. Kfuliinmurthl. h. A., 

r.M.f,, tx i.r.. 

13 V. I'. lt»o. h A., r.M c . 

c.t.r. 

11 ilr. T. An»niU 

!t«o. n.A. c.t.r 

13 Sir M. VttM^virtyt, r.A. 

>1. Iw»l. c.r .ci.i: 

lA Jl^f<iirt*tithutinn M. K*ntAr»J Cn. 

n.A c • t. 

I? A. It. lUtirril. M.A- C c r.r ... 

It* Jllja*tri3t!hurtfni M. HiiitAPsI l>r«. 

Ii.A.,C * t. 

10 A. It. lt*ti«T}(, M.A.. c.».t., c.l n. 

20 /M/di.'rcJAtfflfirt 31. KaiiUraJ Ur«. 

ll.A., C.R.t. 

21 A. It, lUnrrji, MJt.. C-S.I-.C I.r. ... UlKov. 1021 Do 

/M/ii(rr(i<fAurr'i<i Nir 9f. Ka.<(«niJ fith Nov. 1921 

Urv, t».A., K.c.j.r.fC.a.l. 

A, It. y.A., C.R.T., c.l.r., Cth SI»r. 1022 Do 

1 c.n. 

Il-tjarnanlrttdfturinn Sir A. Jl. l»t M»y 19^ Conflmie*!. Titles coii 
luneril, M.A., C.8.X., c.i.K., i.c.«. fprml : C.l. I 

Juno 09; 0. S. I. 

4th Juno 3923; and 
/Mjama«fr(i<ffii«rina ' 
on 22nd September I 
1923. Created Knight I 
liacliclor OQ 8nl Juuo 
1925. 

2.5 Amin.uf-mKft; Sir Mirza 91. Iimail, lit Sfay 192S Titles conferred 

i?.A., c.l.r., o.n.E. 


1*1 Aynl 1000 

lOth .Vor. 1012 


I>o 

mb July 1910 


I?tl» Ang. 1920 I 
nth Sej't. 19201 


I’minotetl K.C I.n., 

On) June 1015. 
Garrltril a* Dewau Offg. 

Odlciating. 

Confmned. 
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List of Eesidents in Mysoee feom 1881 to 1928 


No. 

Name 

Assumed charge 

Eemarks 

of Office 

1 

Mr. (aftenvards Sir James) 

March 1881 

To June 1883. 

2 

Gordon. 

Mr. J. D. Sandford 

May 1882 

Acting till Do Do 

3 

Mr. (afterwards Sir James) 

June 1883 

To March 1887. 

4 

Lyall. 

Col. T. G. Clarke 

Dec. 1884 

Acting till May 1885. 

5 

Mr. C. E. R. Girdlcstone 

June 1885 

Do May 1886. 

6 

Sir Charles Bernard 


Did not join. 

7 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Dennis) 

March 1887 

To October 1887. 


Fitzpatrick. 


To Januar 3 ' 1889. 

8 

General Sir Harrj* I’render- 

Oct. 1887 


past, V. C. 



9 

Col. Sir Oliver St. John 

Jan. 18S9 

To June 1891. 

10 

Gen. Sir Ilarrj' Prendergast ... 

June 1891 

To April 1892. 

11 

Col. P. D. Henderson 

April 1892 
July 1892 

To Febmarv 1895. 

12 

Col. H. P. Peacock 

Acting till October 1892. 

13 

"Sir, (afterwards Sir William) 

Feb. 1895 

To September 1895. 


Lee- Warner. 


11 

lilr. (afterwards Sir) %V. Itlack- 

Sept. 1895 

To December 1896. 


worth Young. 



(Jol. Sir Donald Itohcrtson ... 

Dec. 189G 

To May 1901. 

1C 

Mr. J. A. Crawford 

28th Juno 1899 

Offg. until 2Gth Novemher 




1899, and from 29th May 
to 5th December 1901. 

17 

Sir.T, A. Bourdillon, K.c.s.i.... 

,5th Nov. 1903 


IS 

Mr. A. L. P. Tucker, c.i.K. ... 

29th July 1901 

Offg. to 30th October 1901. 

19 

Mr. M'iUiaTiis 

22nd May 1905 

Offg. to 22nd November 

Dl 

Sir S. M. Fr.'i'i-r, K.C.S.I. c.i.K. 

190.j and again from 15th 
March to ‘25th Novem- 
ber 1907. 


22nd Nov. 190.'. 


*« * 

j Lt. C 'l. Sir H. D.ilv, k.c.s.i. 

{ 

2nth Ang. 1910 



[Mr.i;. V. Col.h, C.S.I., C.I.K. 

‘ o '!.r 

7th April 191C 



1 Mr. W. 1’. P-5 rtf'!!, c.s.K, c.i.K 

8th March. 19-20 


M * 

1 Lt. S. G, ICiio-f, C.S.I., 

12th Feh. 1921 

Offg. to 1.3th October 19'21, 


iMr'l: N, I. ... 

2S:h I-Vh. 192! 

for Mr. V.'. P. Barton. 


Offg-. to l!th 2ftirc!i 1921, 


1 r C. IX. 

1 h'.th M.-.reh 192! 

for2Ir. V.'. P, Bartoji. 

1 ’ 

Offg. to g,'>.h Angt’,->t 192!, 

1 . - 


i 'A't!! .Turn- 192.', 

1 

{ 

for Mr. W. P. Barton. 


j r. 1 .. 1\- .r . ''.".i., C.I.K, 
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B 

Nyir,« 

A»«un>r<l charge on 

1 

J4r.W 2. CunlRr^Jirx 

March 

2 

^VJU* 

KotfinUr 1*^1 

K 

Mr. A- 11. T. MirtludU 

Pfi rcir>' li^Nj. 

H 

II. N.»il! 

OfloUr lhV». 

K 

M*i'r 11. A- rr»MT 

Aj'HJ ISV, 

R 

ll'>Vrt*«'>}j 

JVcyjnl-rr ISi^. 

B 

>!r. 1.. W. Klnf 

July IW. 

R 

Jfi’nrll. ... 

IVcrmbrr 1W7. 

R 

Jfr. r.i:. K. irr.l!rfHtn ... 

Mayim 

w 

Mr, K. fJ.CrlUn 

iVc/tnhrr 1S‘^. 

n 

Mr. J. A- Cr%«fwt 

Arril lf«9. 

n 

C«]'Uln T*. S. Nftn«»rtli 

Oelohrr IS'??. 

13 

UiJ-r C. W. lUTfn»li*h 

Arnllrtl. 

11 

Mr. It, V. CilV 

Aujrn»t 1553. 

IS 

Ma}«r C. \V. lUmulikli ... ... 

Jso%rn>lirr IWJ. 

1C 

Mr.H.V. 0>l.b 

April l‘^3. 

17 

Caftiln K. 1». r.r»Miia 

June 16fl3. 

It. 

l>a 

Cth July 1593. 

19 

Mr. It.ILC. l)oUi«. t.C-H. 

Ill May ItOO. 

CD 

3tr. C, Ij. C. IlufM'l], l.c.i. ... ... 

Ill March 1901. 

21 

Mr, II. C. It, itoM-KlHp, rc.«. 

15lh September 1902. 

22 

Mr, 1*. Ti. MofTT, ... ... 

Mh July 190C. 

2J 

Mr. P. P. llrnrla, 

17lh Oetober 190G. 

21 

Mr. T. Il, Ilo]N-Un<], l.c.R. ... ... 

Clh October 1908. 

23 

Major W. 0. Orry, I.A. 

QSth Jauuar}’ 1910. 

2C 

Mr. P. 3). Warlrorlon, I.C.8, ... 

8nl October 1910. 

27 

Jtajor T. M. Si. GrorK« Tucker, I.A. 

Srd April lOlR. 

2i 

Major K. II. S. Jamra 

COth June 1917. 

29 

Jlr. W. II. J. lyilklwaoji, 

12th March 1919, 

00 

Major C. T. C. I’lonJcii, i.A, (SrcrrUij* to 
llraldrul). 

2lBt April 2919. 

31 

Mr. P. Willlamaoti, I.C.fi. 

2ltU November 1022. 

32 

Mr. A. K. L. CflUr, l.c.B. 

aOth February 192.3. 

- 

Major K. A, Q. Pvant-Oonlon... 

13th Februaiy 1925. 
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APPENDIX I. 

HISTOEIO AEEAS. 

ARhtnsrniii country on both banks of the Cauvery near Seringa- 

towiish/pL) patam, Mysore State, bestowed by the Hoysala king Yishnu- 
vardhana, early in the twelfth century, on the Vaishnava 
reformer Eamanuja, by whom he had been converted from the 
Jain faith. The reformer appointed Brahmans to administer 
the tract, under the designation of Hebbars and Prabhus: 
settling them in eight towns. The chiefs of Nagamangala, 
probably descended from these, were put down at the end of 
the fifteenth century by the Yijayanagar king Narasinga, who 
took possession of Seringapatam. Under the Mysore kings, 
the tract was formed into the Patna Ashtagram and Maisur 
Ashtagram taluhs, the former to the north of the river and the 
latter to the South. In 1863, Mysore and Hassan Districts 
were constituted the Ashtagram Division, which was abolished 
in 1880. 


Pnlnghnt 
(jibovi' the 
Glints.) 


The name given by the Musalmans of Bijapur to a region 
conquered by them from Yijayanagar in the'seventeenth century. 
It comprised the north-east part of Mysore and the Bellary, 
Anantapur, Kurnool and Cuddapah Districts of Madras. 


A ‘ twelve thousand ’ province, corresponding generally 
with tlio Shimoga District of Mysore, formed under the 
Cbalukyas (sixth century) and subsequent rulers, with its 
capital at Balligavo (Belgumi in the Shikarpur talnlc.) Bana- 
vnsi, from wliich the province took its name, is an ancient city 
on the north-west border of IMysore State. It was the capital 
of the Kuthunhas from the second to the fifth century, and 
oven later remained identified with them. It is mentioned by 
Puilciuy, and boforo tliat, in the third century B.C., was one 
of tiio places to wliich Asoka is said to have sent a Buddliist 
missionary. 




'la?; 

A' 


(i) Pro]H’rly, as the name implies, ‘ the Kanarcso country.' 
Tl;o name has, however, boon erroneously applied by modern 
Puroj.'can •arilers to tiic Tamil country of ^Madras, including 
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tl)o TcliJgti Pisfcricfc of Nollorc. Tho bountlarios of the true 
Carnatic, or Kamfitaka-dOsa, arc given by Wilks as ; — 

* Commencing near tlio town of Bidar, 18® 45' N., about 
60 miles north-west from Hyderabad (Deccan.) Following 
the course of tlio Kanarcso language to the south-east, it is 
foxind to bo limited by a xvnving lino which nearly touches 
Adoni, winds to tho west of Gooty, skirts tho town of 
Anantapur and passing tiirough Nandidroog, touches the 
rango of tlio Eastern Ghats ; thonco pursuing their southern 
coureo to tho mountainous Pass of Gazzalbafci, it continues 
to follow tho abrupt turn caused by tho groat chasm of 
western hills hotwcon tho towns of Coimbatoro, PoUachi 
and Palglmt ; and, sweeping to tho north-west, skirts the edges 
of tho precipitous Wostom Ghats, nearly as far north as 
tho sources of tho Kistna ; whence following first an eastern 
and afterwards a north-eastern course, it terminates in 
rather an ocuto angle near Bidar, already described as its 
northern limit.' 

This country' has boon ruled wholly or in part by many 
dynasties, of whom tho AndhrasorSiltavfibanas, theKadambas 
the Fatlavas, tlio Gangas, the Chalukyas, tho Hoysaias, tho 
BAshtrakutas, tho Cholas, tho later CbAlukyas, the Hoysaias, 
and tho House of Vijayanagar are tho most prominent. The 
Vijayanagar kings, who came into power about the year 1336, 
conquered tho whole of tho peninsula south of the Tungabha- 
dra river. They were completely overthroxvn by the Muham- 
madans in 1565, and retired first to Penukonda, and then to 
Chandragiri, one branch of tho family remaining at Anagundi 
opposite to their old capital. It was these conquests that 
probably led to the extension of tho term “ Carnatic ” to the 
southern plain country; and this latter region came to be 
called Karnata Payanghat, or ' lowlands ' to distinguish it from 
Karnata Balaghat or tho ‘ hill country’. When the Muham- 
madan kings of tho Deccan ousted the Vijayanagar dynasty, 
they divided tho north to the Vijayanagar country between 
them into Carnatic Hyderabad (or Golconda) and Carnatic 
BijApur, each being further subdivided into Payanghat and 
Balaghat. At this time, according to "Wilks, tho northern 
boundary of Karnata (Carnatic) was the Tungabhadra. 
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The later or 

Madras 

Carnatic, 


(ii) Speaking of this period and the modern misapplica- 
tion of the name, Bishop Caldwell says {Grammar of the Dra- 
vidian Languages, pp. 34-5): — 

‘ The term Karnata or Karnataka is said to have been a 
generic term, including both the Telugu and Kanarese peoples 
and their languages, though it is admitted that it usually 
denoted the latter alone, and though it is to the latter that the 
abbreviated form Kannadam has been appropriated. Karna- 
taka (that which belongs to Karnata) is regarded as a Sanskrit 
word by native Pandits ; but I agree with Dr. Gundert in 
preferring to derive it from the Dravidian words kar, “black,” 
nadu (the adjective form of which in Telugu is “country*,” 
that is, “ the black country,” a term veiy suitable to designate 
the “ black cotton soil,” as it is called, of the plateau of the 
Southern Deccan. The use of the term is of considerable 
antiquity, as we find it in the Varalia-Miliira at the beginning 
of the sixth century A.D. Taranatha also mentions Karnata. 
The word Karnata or Karnataka, though at first a generic 
term, became in process of time the appellation of the Kaua- 
rese people and of their language alone, to the entire exclusion 
of the Telugu. Karnataka has now got into the hands of the 
foreigners, who have given it a new and erroneous application. 
When the Muhammadans arrived in Southern India, they 
found that part of it with which they first became acquainted 
the countiy above the Ghats, including Mysore and part of 
Telingana and called it the Karnata country. In course of 
time, by a mis-application of terms, they applied the same name 
Kamatak, or Carnatic, to designate the country below the Ghats, 
as well as that which was above. The English have carried 
the misapplication a step farther, and restricted the name to 
the country below the Ghats, which never had any right to it 
whatever. Hence the Mysore country, which is probably the 
true Carnatic, is no longer called by that name ; and what is 
now geogiaphically termed the Carnatic ” is exclusively the 
country below the Ghats on the Coromandel coast.’ 


The Bombay 
Carnatic. 


(iii) It is this latter country which formed the dominions 
of the Nawfibs of the Carnatic, who played such an important 
part m the struggle for supremacy between the English and 
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tlio French In tire cifihtecnth conturj*. anti which now forms 
tho greater portion of tho present Madras Presidency. This 
connotation still survives in tho designation of ^^adras regi- 
ments ns Carnatic infantry. Administratively, however, the 
tenn Cnmntic (or KnmAtnk ns it is tliero used) is now rcstric- 
fc<l to tlio Bombay portion of tho original Karnftta, namely, 
tho Districts of Bclgaum, Dhftrwilr, and Bijftpur, and part of 
North Knnara, with tho Native States of tho Southern 
Mamtlra Agency and Kolhapur. 

This name, n corruption of tho Sanskrit (Jakshina^ 
*' southern," includes, in its widest sense, tho wholo of India 
south of tho Narbada river, or. which is nearly tliosamo thing, 
south of tho Yindliya mountains. In its narrower sense, it has 
much tho fiatno meaning as ^laharashtra, or tlio country where 
tho Marathi language is spoken, if tlio bclow-Ghfit tract bo 
omitted. In this connotation, its southern )>oundnr>’ lies along 
tho course of tho Kistna river. In a still narrower sense, tho 
Deccan is regarded as hounded on Uio north by tho Satmala 
hills. Adopting tho broadest meaning, tho Deccan on its 
western side descends seaward by a succession of terraces from 
tho Western GhAts, which rise in parts to over 4,000 feet in 
height and terminate abruptly near Capo Comorin, tho extreme 
southern point of tho peninsula, at an elevation of 3,000 feet. 
From hero, following tho coastlino, tho Eastern GhAts com- 
mence in a series of detached groups, which, uniting in about 
latitude 11® 40* N., run north-eastward along tho Coromandel 
coast, avith an average elevation of 1,500 feet, and join the 
Vindhyas, which cross tho peninsula from west to east in nearly 
tho same latitude (13® 20* N.) as thoir western counterpart. 
Tho Yindhyan range thus joins tho northern extremities 
of tho two Ghats and comploles the peninsular triangle of 
tho Deccan. Tho eastern side of tho enclosed table-land 
being much lower than tho western, all tho principal rivers 
of tho Deccan, tho Godavari, Kistna, and Cauvery, rising 
in the Western Ghat, flow eastward and escape by openings 
in the Eastern GhiUs into the Bay of Bengal. Between 
the Ghats and tho sea on either side, tho land differs in being, 
on tho east, composed in part of alluvial deposits brought 


Peccan (or 
Dakhatu) 
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down from the mountains, and sloping gently ; while on the 
west, the incline is abrupt, and the coast strip is broken by 
irregular spurs from the Ghats, which at places descend into 
the sea in steep cliffs. 

Gangavadi. The territory of the Ganga kings in Mysore, who ruled 

from the second to the eleventh century. It was a ninety- 
six thousand ’ province, the boundaries of which are given as 
north, Marandale (not identified) ; east, Tondanad (the Madras 
country east from Mysore) ; west, the ocean in the direction 
of Ch&’a (Cochin and Travancore) ; south, Kongu (Salem and 
Coimbatore.) The inhabitants of Gangavadi are represented 
by the existing Gangadikaras, a contraction of Gangavadi- 
karas. 


Nagara An ancient province corresponding generally with the 

khanda. Shikarpur taluh of Shimoga District in Mysore.' It was a 

‘ seventy ’ province, and its capital was at Bandahikke, or 
Bandalikke, also called Bandhavapura, now deserted and in 
ruins. According to an old inscription, Nagarakhanda was at 
one time ruled by ‘ the wise Chandragupta.’ 

Nolamkavadi The territory of the Nonamha or Nolamba kings, a ‘ thirty- 
Nonamba thousand’ province, corresponding generally with the 

vadi.) Chitaldrug District of Mysore. The Nonamhas or Nolambas 

were a branch of the Pallavas, the early rulers of the Telugu 
country and other parts of Madras, and their name appears 
from the ninth century. The existing Nonamhas in Mysore 
represent the former inhabitants of Nonambavadi. 


Paj-aiighat 
{or below the 
Gbals.) 


The name given by the Musalmans of Bijapm’ to the low 
country in the east of the present Mysore State, conquered by 
them from Aijayanagar in the seventeenth century. 


An ancient kingdom in the south-west of Mysore State, 
with its capital at Kitthipura, now Kittur, on the Kabbani. 
It was a sixth-thousand’ province, and was absorbed into the 
Ganga kingdom in the fifth century. In the fourth century 
B. C., Bhadrabuhu, the^Jain leader’, who is said to have been 
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accompnnio<l to tho south, by Chandra Gupta, and who died at 
Smvana Bclgola, directed tho raigmtion ho had couducted 
from tho north to proceed to Punnata, whon ho fouud that his 
own end \ntv 3 approaclung. It is mentioned as Pounata by 
Ptolemy, who adds regarding it ‘where is horyl.’ (Seo Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Yolumo on Mysore? and Coorg, 118-25). 
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APPENDIX J. 

THE NAME " MYSOEE.” 

The cleiivation of the rmme Myaovc has been tlic subject of 
considerable discussion for some years now. Tlic traditional 
derivation from ]\[ahish(i-\- ilru, literally buflalo town or 
countiy, from which Kannada 3I(iisa firu is derived, com- 
memorates, as mentioned in the text, the destruction of 
Mahishasura, the form under which the consort of Siva is 
worshipped as the tutelary goddess of the ^lysore Eoyal 
House. In the Mahawanso, the term Maliislia-mundala 
(or Mahisa-mandala to which AsOka is said to have sent the 
iiiera Mahadeva) occurs, while in the eaidy Tamil texts and in 
certain Chola inscriptional records, the name Erumai-Nadu 
is not uncommonly found. For example, we have reference 
to a Erumahjuran, he of the Buffalo couninj, one of the seven 
chiefs located in the Mysore terntory. (See S, K. I^’engar, 
Ancient India, 222.) Chfimundi is usually represented in 
sculpture as standing on the buffalo head of the giant Mahisha, 
whom she is said to have slain with the conch and the discus 
of Vishnu. She is represented as holding these two weapons 
in two of her form hands. The goddess is, on this account, 
commonly known as Mahisliasnra-mardMni, the destroyer of 
the buffalo-headed monster. The question rvhether Mysore is 
identical with Mahishmati has also been discussed. Mahish- 
mati has been identified with the name of the coun try on the 
Upper Nerbudda in the Central Provinces. (See Fleet in 
J.B.A.S. 1910, 429; see also J.B.A.S. 1908, 162, 169, 253, 
261; Journal of the Mythic Society, III, No. 2,53-76.) As 
Mr. Narasimhachar has pointed out, Mahishardshtra and 
Maisa-nddu occur as the names of Mysore in inscriptions and 
literature. Maisa is only a tadbhava, or corrupt form of 
Mahisha. {Journal of the Mythic Society, X. No. 3, 248-9). 

The Mudduraja Urs Ms. referred to below under Hadanad 
states that in Saha 1440, Tdrana, Yaduraya took possession of 
Mysore City, then known as Puragere and made it his capital 
giving it the name of Mahisura (the hero town.) He also built 
a fort at the place, mounting eleven cannon on its bastions. It 
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would npporvr, ncconling to this manuscript, that each of these 
cloven cannons Imd a distinclivo name, viz., CliilmundCsvari, 
Najiaruman, llan^innAtlm, Blmirara. Hilmabjlna, Ufiranara- 
simha, Trinnyann, Ramahlmdra, K6dan(la«HAma alias Hanu- 
manta, Muddakrishnn, and liakshmlmmann, and tlmt there 
were 0 spare cannons for use, four in the Stores and one in the 
Palace, The Ranio its. adds that the Lafcshtmmana temple was 
founded by the Cb<’ila kinjts and that Ruia*\Vo<loyar on the 
acquisition of Seringapatam in IGIO A.D. transferred tbo 
cajutal to Hint famous place, where it was located till 1799. 

T!ic dato Riven in tho Ms., Saka 1440, cyclic year Tdraua 
docs not, however, npjKiar to l>o correct as these do not agree. 
Taking the year Turuna as tho year intended, it would corres- 
pond to Saka 1447, or A.D, 1525. This dato falls within tho 
jxjriod of the reign of Krishna-DCva-IUya,who was tho ruling 
Vijayanagar sovereign, Ilis conquest of Sivasamudram coun- 
try was, as wo have seen, ono of tho first acts of his reign. 
It is not im}>ossiblo tlmt about this time, tlio lungs of Mysore 
wore ruling over Mysore and parts of tho adjoining countr>'. 

Mr. V, Vonkatasubbiah, B.A., Assistont Epigraphist, 
Arehfljologlcal Sur^'oy of India, Southern Circle, lias kindly 
fumlshc<1 tho following note on tho subject 

'• So far, Ibero U no rc(en>nc<> in Inscriptions to Mysore as J7rumrti*n<Tflu. 
Tbc ChirfUin Urumai of Ku;Ia-KaUu Is referred to by tho SaQ{>Bm poets 
Mamubinar(dA<3K<inuru V.115. 1.) and KaVkinr (Ibid. V. 8C. II) 

Xxnnpilnncrtimni Ku<ia natlanna rerai {JIS), 

Par val ydnaip-jxylam pennft^ini riTrfari 
narait nrrwnifliyiJriinf^^, 


This chief (Crumai) was killed by Ncdoncheliyan in tbe battle of Talaiyii* 
langSnam. The name of tbla chief was applied to his territorj* and it was 
knovm in Tamil literature as tho territory of f rinnaiVariln. The territory 
of Prum<ii i.e., Erufftai-NiJilu or its Pali rendering Mahisha-lilandala 
mentioned in AsSka inscriptions and the Duddhist Chronicles was equated 
with the Southern Mysore State by scholars like Rice (J. A. R. S. 19U, 
810, 814), inihler {U. /. Ill, I3G) and Griffith (RAma^ana, Kishk. Ch. 41.) 
Rut Dr. Fleet, while pointing oat that it waa also called ilahsman^ala or 
JlfahM/ia-nlihira, where the people called Jlfd/i^sha lived, (J. JR, A. S. 833), 
has identified Mahishmati, the capital of the country Mahishaka with 
JIandhsta,*onthe right bank of the Kerbaddah, forty miles to the south 
of Indore. This Mahishmati was the capital of Haihaya or Anupadesa, 
the City of Kfirta-Vlryarjuna of the PurUna*^ who was killed by Parasu- 
RSma, eon of damadagni. 
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“ The earl}' inscription at Sittannavasal in the Pudukkottai State begins 
with the words Eomy-nahi {Madras Epigraphy Bcport for 1916, page 86 
and Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924, p. 296), 
but it is not certain if this can refer to Erumai-nudu of Tamil literature. 

“ Considering the description and the incidents given in Tamil litera- 
ture about the territory of Emmai, Eruviaiyftr may be identified mth 
Yemmiganuru {Enuma in Telugu meaning a buffalo), about 18 miles north-east 
of Adoni in the Bellary District, nor far from the Mysore border. The con- 
nection of Mysore with Ermnai-nadu is thus not yet quite proved, though it 
is just likely that a part of the country at least might have formed a part of 
Mahisha-rnandala. 

“ In this connection, it may also be mentioned that the eastern portion of 
the Jaffna peninsula was, in ancient times, a separate island known by the 
name of Eruniai-mullai-ttvu, from the name of the plant Erumai-muUai 
w'hich it contained abundantly. The shortened form of Erumai-Mullai- 
tivit will be Erumai-tlvu, which may be rendered into Pali as Maliisha- 
dvlpa. 

“ The identification of Brumaiyur with Yemmiganuru is only tentative. 
But it seems very probable considering the existence of Asokan edicts in 
Mysore and the Kurnool District of the Madras Presidency and the proximity 
of the river Hagiri identified with Iri of the Sangam works. 

" An inscription (No. 254 of 1909 of the Madras Epigraphical Collection) 
from Pattukkanampatti in the Salem District, dated in the 2 (5)th year of the 
Chola king Rajaraja I, mentions a person Erumainalkamundan [i. e.) 
Kamundan of Erumai-Nadu. This is perhaps the earliest direct reference to 
the territory of Erumai in the Tamil inscriptions of the Madras Presidency. 
The identification of this NCidii is, how'ever, not clear from the inscrij)tion.” 
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IIADA-NAD. 

Tliis jilaco Ims !>ocn idcntifKKl by Mr. Rico with rTadinaru, 
9 miloi norlh-casl of Mysore and 6 miles north of Nanjangud. 
(Soo last edition of lliis M’ork, II. 301). Tliis identification Ims 
l>ocn 8inn>ortcd by Jfr, R. Nnrasimlmchar (sco H.A.R. 1918, 
Para 38). The latter suggests that Adinarit, tlm name which 
occum in certain inscriptions, was later corrupted into Jlodi- 
nddii. According to a Mss. written In Saka 1707 (or .A.D. 
1785) the place to whicli Yaduruya, the founder of the 
Mysore Royal IJouso, camo in the course of his wanderings, 
after visiting Scringapatam, was Hadndana (in wliicli tho 
first <1 is pronounced as d in daughter and tho second d 
as d in durbar), a fortified village to tho south of thoCliumundi 
Hill. In tho same MS., Oils villago is described as a hamlet 
of Knrugulinlli, and as closo to Sakkalll. As a matter of fact, 
tho modem village of Hadadana Is close to Sakkalll. As the 
villago of Hadadana still exists and is to the soutli of Cha* 
mundi Hill and as it is nearer to Mysore than Adinuru, near 
Nnnjangud, it has been suggested that this is tho p)aco wliich 
Yndunlyn reached and not Adinflru as suggested by Messrs. 
Rico and Narasimhachar. (Sco finnals of the Hysore Royal 
Family, II, 85-87, quoting Mudduriija Urs’ ^Iss.) 
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OHAPTEE XII. 

THE EOLL OF HONOUE. 


The short biographical notices of persons, Indian and European, 
connected with Mysore, given in the list below, should not be 
considered as exhaustive. An attempt has been made to include in 
it only the names of the more important of those who have attained 
to historical or administrative celebrity. The names of many others 
will be found referred to in their proper places in the body of this 
work, especially in Volumes I, II and IV. Accuracy and brevity 
have been aimed at, though the narrative style has not been alto- 
gether excluded in certain eases. The list is capable of addition 
but exigencies of space have not permitted a more comprehensive 
collection of names. 


Abeeceomby, Sie Eobeet (1740- 
1827). — Distinguished himself in the first 
^var against Tipu Sultan. Younger 
brother of Sir Ealph Abercromby ; 
entered the Arm}' in 1758 ; served in 
North America till the peace in 1763 ; 
and again, from 1776 to 1783, throughout 
the war to the capitulation of Tork-town; 
vent to India 1788, and in 1790 was 
Governor of Bombay and C. in C. there; 
Maj-General, 1790. After operations on 
the Malabar coast, he joined Lord Corn- 
wallis in attacking and defeating Tipu 
Sultan at Seringapatam in 1792 ; K. B. ; 
succeeded Lord Cornwallis as C. in C. 
in India, October 1793, being at the same 
time Member of the Sujireme Council 
till February 1797; he defeated the 
Eohillas at Batina in Eohilkund in 1791; 
Lieutant-Gencral in 1797; M. P. for 
Clackmannan County in 1798; Governor 
of Edinburgh Castle, 1801; General, 
1602; died in November 1827. 

Addce Eaiiimax.— IMcmbcr of Council, 
(Rfid.) 18D5 ; made Kban Bahadur. 

Ai)a>i, Wir.r.TAM Patuick (1823-1881).— 
.■\k Governor of Madras, took part in the 
installation of Sri Chainarajendra 
Wodeyar, 16S1 ; son of Admiral Sir 
Charles Adam, K. C. B. ; born 1623; 


educated at Eugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, b.a. ; called to the bar by 
the Inner Temple, 1849 ; Private Secre- 
tary to Lord Blphinstone, Governor of 
Bombay, 1853-58; M. P. for Clack- 
mannan and Kinross, 1859-80 ; Lord of 
the Treasmy, 1865-66, and 1868-73 ; 
First Commissioner of Works in 1873, 
and Privy Councillor ; ‘ Whip ’ of the 
Liberal party, 1874-80, and Governor of 
Madras, December 20, 1880; died at 
Ootacamimd May 24, 1881 ; his eldest 
son was created a Baronet in recogni- 
tion of his father’s public services ; his 
w'idow was given the rank of a Baronet’s 
widow and made a member of the Order 
of the Crown of India. 

Axanda Eao, Takjoee, C. I. E.— 
Dewan, Mysore State. Boim 15th 
May, 1852; eldest son of the late Eaja 
Sir T. Madhava Eao, the well-known 
Dewah of Travaucore and Baroda ; edu- 
cated at Pi'esidency College, Madras, 
and Maharaja’s College, Trivandrum, 
Ti'avancore State ; had a brilliant 
scholastic career, matriculating in 1st 
class, 1867 ; P.A. 1st class, 1869 ; B.A. 
(Madras) 1871, 1st class in History, 
Logic and Psychologj'' ; first employed 
in ^ladras, Board of Eevenuo ; Tutor to 
the .sous of late Maharaja Tukaji Eao 
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and captured; with the few survivors 
was kept prisoner at Seringapatam, 
generally in chains ; died in captivity, 
November 13, 1782. 

Baird, Sir David, Baronbt (1757- 
1829).— General; led the storming party 
in the last siege of Seringapatam, 1799; 
son of WiUiam Baird, of Newbyth ; born 
December 1757; entered the Army in 
the 2nd foot, in 1772 ; came to England 
from Gibraltar in 1776 ; went to India in 
the 73rd in 1779-80; was in Colonel 
Baillie’s force which was overwhelmed 
by Haidar Ali at Perambakam, Septem- 
ber 10, 1780 ; was imprisoned by Haidar 
Ali at Seringapatam for 3S years, and 
released at the Treaty of Mangalore in 
1784. His mother, knowing his 
intractable temper, remarked, on hear- 
ing of his imprisonment, that “ she 
pitied the man who was chained to our 
Davie.” He commanded a Brigade, and 
served under Lord Cornwallis at the 
capture of Savandrug in 1791, and at 
Seringapatam in 1792 ; in 1793 he took 
Pondicherry ; commanded a Brigade at 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1797, and, 
returning to India in 1798, as Major- 
General, led the storming party at the 
siege of Seringapatam on May 4, 1799, 
after w’hich he considered himself 
slighted at Colonel Arthur Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington, (q. v.) 
being placed in command at Seringa- 
patam ; commanded the Dinajpur 
Brigade, 1800 ; led an expedition to 
Egypt down the Nile in 1801, to co-ope- 
rate with the British Army, and was at 
the capture of Alexandria ; led back the 
Egyptian Indian army, 1802 ; in 1802 he 
commanded a Division of the Madras 
Army, but, when again placed under 
General A. Wellesley for the Mahratta 
war, resigned and returned to England, 
being captured on the voyage by the 
French ; was knighted and became 
Lieutant-General ; in 1805-06 was sent 
to retake the Cape of Good Hope from 
the Dutch ; served at Copenhagen, and 
in Spain, in 1808, losing an arm at 
Corunna ; was made K. B. 1809, and a 
Baronet, and General in 1814; G. C. B., 
1815; C. in C. in Ireland, in 1820; 
Governor of Fort George, 1829 ; died in 
Perthshire, August 18, 1829. 


barlow. Sir George Hilaro, Baronet 
(1762-1847).— Governor of Madras, when 
Puiuiaij'a was Dewan of Mysore ; 
helped in the making of the Mysore Sup- 
plementary Treaty 1807. Son of WUliam 
Barlow, Bath ; joined the Bengal Civil 
Service in 1778 ; when employed, 1788-96, 
in the Kevenue Secretariat, he had to 
cany out the Permanent Settlement of 
1793 in Bengal ; was Chief Secretary in 
1796 ; became Member of the Supreme 
Council from October, 1801, and Vice- ■ 
President in Council until, on Lord 
Cornivallis’ death on October 5th 1805, he, 
as provisional Governor-General, acted 
in that capacitj* until Lord Minto’s 
arrival on July 31st, 1807 ; Baronet, 1803 ; 
and K. C. B.; though he had supported 
Wellesley’s policj’ of extending British 
power, he continued Cornwallis’ policy 
of neutrality and conciliation towards 
the Indian States, making concessions 
to Scindia and Holkai’, and annulling 
protective treaties with Chiefs in 
Bajputaua. In 1807 he went to Madras 
as Governor from December 1824 ; 
suppressed the mutiny of European 
Officers ; he ivas recalled and made over 
charge at Madras on May 21st, 1813 ; 
G. C. B., 1815; died in England, Decem- 
ber 18, 1846. 

Barton’, Sir William Pell, k. c. s. i. 
i.e.s. — ^Resident in Mysore. Educated at 
Bedford Modern School; Worcester 
Coll. Oxford; University College, 
London ; entered I. C. S. 1893; Agent 
on special duty, Kurram, 1899-1902, 
Assistant Commissioner, N.W. Frontier 
Province, 1903 ; Deputy Commissioner 
1904; Divisional Judge, Peshawar, 1907 ; 
Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ismail 
Khan, 1907; Kohat, 1908; Political 
Agent, Dir, Swat and Chitral, 1910; 
officiating Revenue Commissioner, 
1911; Judicial Commissioner at 
Peshawar, 1915-18; Resident in Baroda, 
1919 ; served Afghan war ; Resident at 
Mysore, 1920-24 ; Resident, Hyderabad, 
1925, c.i.e., 1914; c.s.i. 1920; K.C.I.E., 
1927. 

Bell, Thomas Evans (1825-1887). — 
Major ; Took a prominent part in the, 
great “reversion” controversy of 
1865. born November 11, 1825 : son of 
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nr*T. J»ur«wtj 44 »« rrs. rur-ai. 
Jatw.^-Kriierod Rpr>ife, IWli; JaH^, 
Madraa JIleh Court. IW-A; Chief 
Judcp, Chief Cottrt, Kelirrd 

IfOJ; iVltow, Sfadraa I'niv^niity, 
JKil; Meml>er of the Society for the 
l>roi>ac*tion 0! the Oo^pel in roreipu 
I^rt*. 

Idtatma, HnuMxRJi Jtiitxsniit.— I.-Q. 
of IMncation In Mjron* (llctd). h. 27, 
Jimo I’ftut. i'tplilnrtonc Collcpc, 

))om)>ay and in JinRland. Sr»r. Fellow, 
nicphlnilono College. IWI-TO, Vice- 
I*rinclpal and I’roteaM^r of I,okIc and 
llttiica. Central CoJlcgo. IlanpaJore, 1876; 
Vrinclpal, Maharnja'a ColleRo, Myaorp, 
18St. Ildurotlonal Secrctsrj- to Govern- 
ment, Myaorc, IfiM; Inspector-Gcnoml, 
Jrdncatloi), JBW-IOOS. JhiUieations : 
Special l\p|>ort on MannaV TralnlnR in 
achoola of General I'dncntion: made 
C. I. II. ; i/tiMir^Hl'Talirn (.Nfysort*), ISOO. 
lion. 1>. I,itt. (Myaons University), 
1926. 
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BouEDiiiiiioJT, Sir James Austin, 

2 . 0. S— Eesident in Mysore. Born at 
Madras, March 1848; son of J. D. 
Bourdillion, educated at Marlborough : 
went out to India, 1870 ; Superintendent 
of Census of Bengal, 1880-3 ; Acting 
Secretary to the Bengal Government, 
Financial Department. 1893-5 Commis- 
sioner of Patna, in the famine, 1897. 

C. S.I. 1898: Chief Secrerary to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, 1900 : Member of 
the Famine Commission in India, 1901 : 
Member of the Board of Revenue, 1902 : 
for some years. Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. Acted as Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal, November 
1902-1903. Resident in Mysore, 1903; 
K.C.S.I. January 1904. V. D. 1896, for 
long service as a Volimteer in the Calcutta 
Light Horse and Bihar Light Horse. 

Bowring, Lewin Bentham (1824- 
1890) I.C.S. — Chief Commissioner of 
Mysore; born July 15, 1824; third son 
of Su’ George Bowing; educated at 
Exeter, Leipzig and Haileyhury, 1841-3 ; 
went out to India, 1843; Deputy Com- 
missioner in the Punjab, 1849-54 ; Private 
Secretary to Lord Canning, when Viceroy, 
April, 1858 to 1862 ; Chief Commis- 
sioner of Mysore and Coorg, 1862-70; 
the- memory of his administration 
of Mysore is still cherished in the State ; 
retired, 1870; C. S. I., 1867 ; author of 
Eastern Experiences, Haidar Alt and, 
Tipti Sultan, and contributions to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Briggs, John (1785-1875).— The First 
Senior Commissioner in Mysore, on the 
assumption of the administration of the 
State of Lord William Bentinck. En- 
tered the E. I. Go’s Madras Army in 
1801; served in the Mahratta wars; 
accompanied Sir J. Malcolm on his 
mission to Persia, 1810 ; became Resid- 
ent at Satara, and in 1831 was Senior 
Member of the Board of Administration 
of Mysore; resigned in 1832; Resident 
at Nagpur, 1832-5, when he retired ; 
Maj-General, 1838. As Member of the 
Coui-t of Proprietors of the E. I. Co., 
he opposed Lord Dalhousie’s policy ; he 
was one of the deputation that waited 
on the Secretary of State for India 
to secure the reversion of the State 


in 1886 ; he translated Ferishta’s 
Muhammadan Bmoerin I7^d^a. and the 
Siyar-ul-miUas' ahhlchirin from Persian 
into English ; F. R. S. ; died April 27, 
1875. A nephew of his. Major Briggs 
of the 6 N. I., was for a time Town ^ 
Magistrate of Mysore in 1867. His ' 

Highness Krishnaraja-Wode 5 "ar III 

writing in 5th May 1867 said of his 
services in India : — “ It had always 
been a matter of much delight to me to 
know that the whole of yom career in 
India at the head of many important 
offices which you filled had indeed 
acquired you much fame and the high 
esteem of being on the one side a real well 
\visher of the Government and its 
subjects, and on the other side a zealous 
lover of justice and a true friend to 
Native Princes”. 

Buchanan-Hamilton, Francis (1762- 
1829). — Doctor. Author of a Report of a 
Journey through Mysore ; bom February 
15, 1762, son of Dr. Thomas Buchanan ; 
took his degree of M. D. at Edinburgh 
in 1783 : after serving on a man-of-var, 
joined the E. I. Co’s service in 1794 : 
employed on a mission to the Court of 
Ava, and on various botanical, 
zoological and statistical inquiries in 
Chittagong and Tippera, and in 1800-01, 
through Mysore, Canara and Malabar, 
on which he wrote a full report ; went to 
Nepal in 1802 : he was Surgeon to Lord 
Wellesley, and accompanied him to 
England in 1805. The records of his 
subsequent inqxiiries in several Bengal 
Districts and Assam were deposited at 
the India House in 1816 and not utilised 
for 22 years. He was Superintendent of 
the Botanic Garden, Calcutta 1814-5, 
when he returned to Sctoland and took 
the additional name of Hamilton on 
succeeding to his mother’s property. 
F. R. S. and F. R. A. S. and contributed 
largely to the literary and scientific 
Societies to which he belonged. Wrote 
on the history of Nepal, the Genealogy 
of the Hindrc Gods, the Fishes of the 
Ganges, etc. ; died June 15, 1829. 

Campbell, Dr. John Colin.— Durbar 
Surgeon in Mysore ; served at the Court 
of His Highness Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
III for 16 years from 1849 to 1865 ; prior 
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Jo!/r, i.'n> ‘2n'l A«p«*t 
jmoM Mjaorr Service, Jnh 1*^/2 
a* rroUtK-t.ary Atuitaul C'otuinu- 
«S'».»r. iWjn.t) Soerrtary to Govem* 
tscf.t, <5ctier»l and Ite\enue I)cj>*rt‘ 
tncM. Mkttncl and Sr*»wtu 

Jetre. llni^^l'Tr I>itl«lon, ICOl, Scerr* 
tar) to tioicmmrnl, General and Itev 
rt.ue IVfiartinejjl, I'.tX, Ju(I;;e, Chief 
IV-irt of Myacre, IW?; Srcrelirj' to 
Ooiemmcnt, General and llevenuc 
IVi^anment. 1W>1; JiidRr. Chief Court 
of Myeore, 1505, Tprn)x)r»r>‘ Svrond 
Meinl>cr<>| Cotuictl, lUlG; Chief Judge, 
r.rJJ; Dritan Jlahadtir, 1921; 
hhtinnnf'fiifina, IWl. 

K , IJ.A.— rirat MemWr of 
Counril, (Itetd.), bora 12th June 1B74, 
Jolneil ea VrvhkUoDstry Artiatant Com- 
(nl««iorirr, ZVnan'a O^ce 1891, Ai>»lataut 
Cen«a« SuiKTintentlent, 1900. Aisi^tant 
ComioiaaionerfrinC CJa*e), 1909. Deput)* 
ConiinlMlonrr(rirBt Itxciie 

CoRimuiiioncratKl Inrpcctor-Ociieml of 
Itegictretlon, 1017. 1!xcl«e CornrtiJsifioner 
of Income-tax and er-officia Itrgistrar of 
Joint Stock Compaoios and Insitector- 
Ocnera! of llcgistration since 1922. 
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Eevenue Commissiouer, 1923-24 ; Mem- 
of Council, 1926. 

Chatterton, Sir Alfred, B.Sc., 
F.C.G.I., A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E.— Direc- 
tor of Industries in Mj'sore (Rtd.), Con- 
sulting Engineer -with Mesrrs.' Martin & 
Co., Calcutta, born 10th October 1866; 
Editc. Finsbury Technical College; 
Central Technical College, South Ken- 
sington, Indian Education Sei*vice. 
1888; Director of ludustries, Madras, 
1908; Director of Industries, M 3 ’sore, 
1912 ; Member of Indian Industrial Com- 
mission, 1916-18 ; Industrial Adviser and 
Director of Sandal Oil Factories, Gov- 
ernment of Myrore, 1918-1923. K. T. H., 
1900; C. I. E., 1912; Kt. 1919. 

Cherry, George Frederick, (1761- 
1799) B. C. S. — son of George Cherry : 
born 1761 : entered the Bengal Civil 
Service, 1778 : accompanied Lord Corn- 
"wallis as his Persian Seci’etai'y to Mad- 
ras, where, in 1792, peace was made with 
Tipu at Seringapatam : Cherry’s picture 
of Tipu is at the India Office : appointed 
Resident at Benares, 1793 ; there mur- 
dered by Wazir AR, the reputed son of 
the late Nawab Asaf-ud-daula of Oudh, 
on January 14, 1799. 

Chekchal Rao, P. — Member of 
Council (Retd.), 1889 ; C.I.E. 

Devaraja TJrs, D. — Member of Coun- 
cil, 1912 (Retd.). Deputy Commissioner, 
Hassan; I.-G. of PoUce; Member of 
Council. 

Cl.^rk, Lt.-Col. T. G. — Deputy Su- 
perintendent, Ashtagram Division, 1867; 
Officiating Secretary to Chief Commis- 
sioner, 1876 ; Chief Judge, 1881, in suc- 
cession to Mr. J. D. Sandford, in the 
Pre-rendition period : (the Mysore Chief 
Court was first formed in 1879 ; and was 
presided over by a single Judge. . Re- 
formed in 1884 under Mysore Court 
Regulation, I of 1884, under which it was 
constituted into a Court of three Judges, 
one of whom was styled the Chief Judge! 
The Notification of the Government of 
India dated lOtb October 1879 under 
which the Chief Court was originally 
formed was repealed by Regulation I 


of 1884. It was under the Notification 
of 1879 that Mr. Sandford, Judicial 
Commissioner and Col. T. G. Clark. 
W'ei'e Chief Judges of the Pre-Rendition 
Chief Court). Officiating Resident in 
Mj-sore, 1834-5. 

Clerk, Sir George Russell (18(X)- 
89) I.C.S. — As a Member of the Council of 
India opposed the annexation of Mysore 
in 1865. Son of John Clerk : educated 
at Haileyburj': entered the service as 
“Writer” in 1817; after holding some 
unimportant appointments in Bengal, 
he entered the Political Department, was 
in tlie Secretariat, in Rajaputana, at 
Delhi, Political Agent at Umbala and 
Ludiana, Envoy at Lahore 1842, Agent 
to the Governor-General on the North- 
Western Frontier during the first Afghan 
War, in which capacity, he pushed forth 
reinforcements with energy, and after 
the massacre of the Army, urged a policy 
of retribution. He was Lieutenant- 
Governor of N. W. P., June to December 
1843 ; provisional Member of the Sup- 
reme Council, 1844. Twice Governor of 
Bombay, from 1847 to 1848 : and from 
1860-2. He refused the Government 
of the Cape, but served there on bound- 
ary and political work, 1853-4 : was 
Under-Secretary and Secretary to the 
Board of Control in 1856-8 and Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary of State for India, 
1858-60. He was a Member of the 
Council of India, 1863-76: K.C.B. 
K.C.S.I. 1861. G.C.S.I. 1866. Died July 
25, 1889. 

Close, Sir Barry, Baronet (1756- 
1813). — First Resident at the Court of 
Mysore, 1799 ; probably the greatest 
diplomat of his time ; appointed to the 
Madras Army in 1771 ; besieged at Tel- 
licherry in 1730 by Haidar All’s troops : 
conducted boundary negotiations with 
Tipu’s Commissioners : was present at 
the seiges of Seringapatam in 1792 and 
1799, as Deputy and Assistant Adjutant- 
General : his services warmly acknow- 
ledged by the C. in C., General Harris : 
appointed Resident at Mysore in 1799 ; 
materially helped Pumaiya in his admi- 
nistration ; Resident at Poona in 1801, 
remaining there for ten years. While 
there, as Resident, negotiated the treaty 
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TIpu, which elided with the Treaty of 
Serin gapatam of 1792; son of Charles, 
first Earl ; born Dec. 31, 1738 ; educated 
at Eton ; entered the Guards, 1756 ; stu- 
dent at the Military Academy, Turin; 
served in Germany, 1768-62 ; at Minden ; 
M. P. for Eye ; became Earl in June, 
1762 ; Lord of the Bedchamber ; Consta- 
ble of the Tower, 1770; Maj.-General, 
1775 ; served in the American War, 
1776 ; second in command in 1778 to Sir 
H. Clinton : forced to capitulate at York- 
town on Oct. 19, 1781 , no blame attaching 
to him ; in 1782 and 1785, he refused to 
go to India, but, against his will, accept- 
ed the Governor-Generalship in 1786 ; 
held the appointment from Sep., 1786 ; 
being also C. in C. ; Ceated K. G. ; he 
reformed both the Civil and Military 
services ; in Dec. 1790, he took the com- 
mand in Madras against Tipu ; captured 
Bangalore, March 21, 1791 ; defeated 
Tipu near Seringapatam ; took Nandi- 
drug, Oct. 19 ; Savandrug, Dec. 21 ; 
besieged Seringapatam, Feb. 1792, when 
Tipu submitted, and signed peace, ceding 
territory and paying a large indemnity ; 
created a Marquis, Aug., 1792. He then 
announced the permanent settlement of 
the land revenue to be paid by the 
zamindars in Bengal, 1793, acting 
against the advice of Sir John Shore ; he 
reformed the Law Courts ; he sailed for 
Madras to attack Pondicherry, but it had 
surrendered before his arrival ; he left 
Madi’as, homewards, on Oct. 10, 1793. 
From England, he was sent to military 
service on the continent : was Master- 
General of the Ordnance from 1795; 
when military question occasioned 
anxiety in Bengal, Cornwallis was re- 
appointed Governor-General on Feb. 1, 
1 /97 , did not proceed to India i his ser- 
vices were required as Viceroy and C.ia 
C., Ireland, to crush the rebellion of 
379d; defeated the French there under 
General Humbert ; supported the Act of 
Union, but resigned the Viceroyalty in 
1801, when the King declined to agree to 
Catholic Emancipation ; deputed to ne- 
gotiate the Peace of Amiens, 1802. In 
1805 lie was re-appointed Governor- 
General and C. in C. in India, and 
assumed charge on July 30: sent out to 
inaugurate, a pacific regime instead of the 
expensive policy of Lord Wellesley. But 


it was too severe a tax on his age and 
health. On his way up-country, in pur- 
suit of his pacific policy, he died at 
Ghazipur, Oct. 5, 1805. Statues were 
erected in his honour at Calcutta and 
Madras, the one at Madras, is now loca- 
ted in the Connemara Public Library. 

CoBNWALLis, Sir Wirriam (1744- 
1819). — Son of Charles, first Eaid Corn- 
waUis ; entered the Navy, 1755 : engaged 
constantly during his service, in N. 
America, the Mediterranean, W. Indies, 
etc., until, in 1789, he went out to India,- 
as naval C. in C. : in 1791, when there 
was war against Tipu, he insisted on 
searching French ships for contraband 
of war, and, when war against French 
broke out, he siezed French ships at 
Chandernagore and Pondicherry : re- 
turned to England, 1794, and saw further 
service in the Channel and W. Indies: 
G. C. B. ; died July 5, 1819. 

Cosby, Sir Henry Augustus Mon- 
tagu (1743-1822).— Fought in the war 
against Haidar All ; son of Captain 
Alexander Cosby : born in 1743 : was a 
volunteer at the capture of Gheria, the 
fort of the pirate Angria, in 1756 : was in 
Coote’s attack on Pondidheriy, 1760-1 : 
at the captures of Vellore and Madura, 
at Bajahmundry, at the Chengama Pass, 
Errore, Arlier, and Vellore again; 
Adjutant-General : at the siege of Tan- 
jore in 1773 : served against the Chittore 
Poligars, 1777 : commanded, in 1778, the 
Nawab of Arcot’s cavalry, and led it 
against Haidar AH with success : made 
prisoner at the Cape on his way to way 
to England, 1782, but soon released: 
knighted in 1782 : Brig-General in India, 
1784-6 : held commands at Triohinopoly 
and Tinnevelly : to England, 1786 : Lt. 
General : died Jan. 17. 1822. 

CowERY, Henry Werresrey, First 
Baron (1773-1817).— Born January 20, 
1773 : Member, Board of Commissioners 
for Mysore, 1799. Youngest son of the first 
Earl of Mornington, brother of ^larquis 
Wellesley (q. v.) and Duke of Wellington 
(q. V.) served in the Arm 3 ’- before going 
as Secretary of Legation to Stockholm, 
1792 : Private Secretary to .his brother 
Marquis Wellesley’, when Governor- 
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GfnrrsJ, ITD^lPOl. A romniissionpr/or 
tb<*»(?tt3rinr»tof Mj’sorpaftrrittfapturp, 
1799. Sf-nt to Knpljiml to oxpljiin the 
war ivJtli Tipu in 1799-1800. iienton* 
n»l<«on to Oa«ll»; n^frotlati^ Irratv* tor 
cos«o» of e<*rta{ti clintricta liy Ibe If antb. 
W<‘Ht<‘n*nt-(iovcmor of CwM Diotricta 
of Omib, 1801-3; left India 18M : Xf. P. 
forK\T. 1607-9. Secretary to the Treasury 
lfOl-9. r. C. 1W9; Semtarj-tonmhassy 
to Spain, 1609 and Ambassador 1311-22: 
knighted 1612; G. C. 11. IBIS: Ambassador 
to Vienna, 1823-31: to Paris. 1811-C: 
made liaron Cowley, 1828; died April 
27, 1817. 

Ca.awronD James, AnAtn, late Indian 
C.S. (llombayl.—Ilesldent, Mysore (Rtd). 
Kducated at Itui-by; appointed after 
examination of 187G; arrived, 17th Sep- 
tember 1878, and aerved in Homhay aa 
AssUUnt eoUcclor and map. from Feb- 
ruary 1831, aerved in the I’ol. Dept., and 
acted as Assistant to the Apent for Rajpu- 
tana, lk)undar>' Settlement Ofileer in 
Xfewar, and Assistant to the Resident at 
Hyderabad; Attache, Forelpn Depart- 
ment, Xlay, 1682; Incharpo of oitlce of 
Press CommissioQcr, 1882^ : Assistant 
Commissioner. Ajmir, April, ISnl ; Assis- 
tant Secretary, Foreipn Depart, Han., 
1685; Pol. Agent, Quetta and Pishin, 
Kovember 188.1; Junior Under-Sccrclaiy 
to Government, Foreign Department, 
March, 1688; acting First Assistant (and 
Secretarj’ forlJerar) to Rest, at Ilydem- 
had. May, 1690; Undcr-Secretary to 
Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment, April, 1693; and again with tho 
Archduke of Anstrift during his tour in 
India, 1892-93; offg. Pol. Resident, Per- 
sian Onlf, Juiy-December, 1893; Rest, 
and Rev. Commissioner, Ralucbistao, 
March, 1395; Commissioner, llerar, 
April, 1699; OUg. Resident, JIy8ore,BDd 
Chief Commissioner, Coorg, June, I©9, 
and May, 1901 ; retired August 1900. 

CounoN, Sm Mask (1785-1861). • I>sst 
Junior Commissioner of Mysore; 
Succeeded Col. W. Morisoa as solo Com- 
missioner of Mysore from 383J-1861. 
Bom September 1785 : went to India in 
the Madras Infantry in 1800: Captain in 
1816: in the Commissariat Department 
in the Pindari war, 1817-8, and in Madras; 


liieat, -Colonel, 1818; member of Lord 
William Bentinck's Commission of 
Enquiry into Mysore Affairs, 1831 ; 
Junior Commissioner of Sf)-sore; then 
In 1831 sole Commissioner of Mysore; 
this post ha held for 27 j'ears, governing 
the province patrisrarchally but success- 
fully, through Indian agency, and 
exercising a profuse hospitality: Lt.- 
General. 1«2: C. D., 1S56: K. C. B., 
1879. lie never married or left India 
until he retired in 1661, after GO years of 
aervico in India, when he died at Suez, 
onApri!23; his remains were taken to 
the lalfi of Man and buried there; declared 
as tho ** greatest man " that that island 
had produced for centuries back. His 
equestrian statue is in the Cubbon Park 
at Bangalore. 

Ct’SSlsnuAM, Feakcis (1830-1875.)— 
Son of Allan Cunningham, and brother 
of Sir Alexander : horn 1820: educated 
at Addiscombo : joined the Madras 
Army, 1833: was distinguished as an 
engineer in the defence of Jalalabad 
18l2: served in the British Commission 
in Mysore under Sir Mark Cubbon and 
retir^ in IBGl. He edited Xfarlowe, 
Xfassinger and Bon Jonson, by which he 
is best known: also wrote for the 
Saturday Jievtew : lie died Decembers, 
1875. 

CONSINOHAM, Sm WlLEUM JOKX 
l.C.S. — Assistant to Chief Commissioner, 
Mysore. Bom, November 20, 1848 ; son 
o! Alexander Cunningham ; educated 
at Edinburgh Academy and privately ; 
went out to Bombay 1870; served as 
Aashtaut to the Chief Commissioner of 
Mysore; Under Secretary to the Gov- 
eminent o! India, Foreign Department, 
1885: Secretary in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, 1894-1901 : C. S. 1. 1694; K. C.S.I. 
1697. 

CtnuuE, Sm Frederick, Baroket 
{1790-1876).— I. C. S. Aa a Member of the 
India Council, 1865, opposed the 
annexation of Mysore. Son of Mark 
Currie, bom February 3., 1799, educated 
at Charter House and Hailebury ; reach- 
ed India, 1820, was a Judge of the Sadr. 
Adalat (Court) in the N. W. P,, 1810 ; 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
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India, 1842 : wiili Sir Henry Hardinge 
in the first Sikh War, 1845-6, and after 
Sohraon, drew np the Treaty with .the 
Sikhs, made Baronet in January 1847 ; 
officiated as Member of the Supreme 
Council, April 1847 to January 1848 ; 
resinged his seat and succeeded Sir 
Henry Lawrence as Resident at Lahore 
in 1848 : accepted the resignation of 
Mulraj , the Governor of Multan : con- 
firmed as Member of Supreme Council, 
resuming his seat, March 1849 : retired 
in 1853 : was elected a Director of E. I. 
Co., in 1854, Chairman, 1857, member of 
the Council of India from 1858 : D. C. L., 
Oxford in 1866. Died September 
11, 1875. 

CUHZON OP KEDLESTON, GEOBGE NATHA- 
NIEL, First B AEON (1859). — Took leading 
part in the enthroning of Sri-Krishna- 
Eaja Wodeyar IV, the reigning Sove- 
reign of Mysore ; Viceroy and Governor- 
General ; horn January 11, 1859, son of 
Fourth Baron Scarsdale : educated 
at Eton andBalliol College, Oxford; Pre- 
sident of the Union Society, 1880 : Fellow 
of all Souls’ College, 1883 : gained the 
Arnold Essay Prize, 1884 ; Assistant 
Private Secretary to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, 1835 ; Under Secretary of 
State for India, 1891-2 ; for Foreign 
Affairs, 1895-8; travelled in Central 
Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, the Pamirs, 
Siam, Indo-China, the Korea : M. P. 
for Southport Division, 1886-98; pub- 
lished Russia in Central Asia, 1889 ; 
Persia and the Persian Question, 1892; 
Problems of the Far East, 1894 ; Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India from 
January 6,1899, to April, 1904; paid 
much attention to the control and 
defence of the frontiers of India, chang- 
ing the policy on the K, W^. frontier: 
created a Chief Commissionership of the 
'Trans-Indus districts ; enforced the 
blockade of Waziristan ; showed distrust 
of llnssian objects and Russian methods; 
visited the Persian Gulf, with a view 
to ])revention of any encroachment on 
British interest, to increase trade and 
maintain sphere of influence in Persia : 
di’spatehed Tibet mission to carry out 
Anglo-Chinese eonvention of 1890 and 
trade regulations of 1893, and check 
Russian inthience in Tibet : the mission 


leading to war with Tibet and the treaty 
of Lhasa, September 1904: examined 
into every branch of the administra-. 
tion to introduce improvements : 
appointed several Commissions, on the 
Universities, to reform Higher Educa- 
tion, on Irrigation, on the Police : had 
to deal with a famine in Bombay: 
aimed at improving relations with the 
Indian Chiefs, and the character of their 
rule ; reformed the four Chiefs’ College; 
founded the Imperial Cadet Crops: 
settled the question of the Berars : set 
on foot the Victoria Memorial Hall, 
obtaining large subscriptions from 
wealthy Indians : held the Delhi Corona- 
tion Darbar of December 1902-January 
1903 : reduced Lower Bengal by three 
Divisions, adding them to Assam to 
make a new Lieutenant-Governorship : 
had large financial surpluses, twice 
reduced the Salt Tax, and removed the 
Income-Tax on the lowest incomes ; 
passed some improtant legislative m,^- 
sures, such as the Universities Act, the 
Indian Mines Act, the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act, the Co-operative 
Credit Societies’ Act : G. M. S. I., C-. M. 
I. E., P. C., F. R. S., J. P-, D. C. L. : 
reappointed Viceroy and Governor- 
General in 1904: returned to India, 
December 1904; Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, 1903-4 : in August, 1905, 
resigned the Viceroyalty on a point 
arising out of an adverse decision of the 
Cabinet on a difference of opinion be- 
tween the C. in C. (Lord Kitchener) and 
the rest of the Government of India 
regarding military affairs in India. Re 
entered public life in England ; became 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in England; 
died 1922. 

Dalton, John, (1725-1811).— Defended 
Trichinopoly against Nanja Raja, the 
Dalavai of Mysore, in 1752. SoAof Capt. 
James Dalton of the 6th regt. : born 
1725 : ajipointed to Hanincr’s Marino 
regt., 1741 : 2nd Lt. of Marines on the 
Preston, 1743 : to Fort St. Dartd, 1745 : 
the French took Madras, 3746: the 
Marino regts. being reduced at the pence 
with Franco, Dalton joined the Indepen- 
dent Companies under Admiral Bosca- 
wen : became a Captain in the E. I* 
Co’s service : in the exiiedition to 
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Doraiswamy Iyer, C. S.— Public 
Prosecutor, 1st July 1911 ’, Judge, Chief 
Court, 1919 and 1925 ; Chief Judge, 2ud 
August 1927. 

Doyeton, Sir John (1768-1847.— Son 
of Frederick Doveton ; horn 1768; 
entered the Madras Cavalry in 1785 ; 
served against Tipu, both in Cornwallis’ 
campaign of 1791-2 and in Harris’ of 
1799, and in the pursuit of the bandit 
Dhoondia Waugh, under Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley; not to be confused with 
Captain Gabriel Doveton, who in Feb- 
ruary 1794, escorted the sons of Tipu back 
to Seringapatam ; commanded the 
Hyderabad Contingent in 1814, which 
was utilized in the Pindari war of 1817. 
After the battle of Sitabaldi in November 
1817, he marched to Nagpur to assist the 
Resident, Jenkins, against Appa Sahib, 
the Bhonsla Raja. Appa surrendered, 
and his troops, after a fight, abandoned 
Nagpur to Doveton. He was made C. 
R. in 1818 and K. C. B. in 1819 ; retired, 
1820; Lt.-General and G. C. B., 1837 ; 
died at Madras, Nov. 7, 1847. 

Drury, George Dominico.— Com- 
missioner in Mysore. 1812; Writer. 
1815 : Head Assistant to the Collector of 
Madura. 1816 : Assistant Magistrate 
of Madura. 1823: Sub-Collector and 
Assistant Magistrate, Southern Division 
of Arcot._ 1828: Collector and Magis- 
trate of Tinnevelly. 1832 : Commissioner 
for the Government of Mysore ; Acting 
Member of the Board of Revenue; 
Principal Collector and Magistrate of 
Coimbatore. 1842 : Second Member of 
the Board of Revenue. 1843 ; Chief 
Secretary to Government. 1845 : Member 
of the Board of Revenue. 1847: First 
Member of the Board of Revenue, 1850 : 
Resigned the service, 1st July, in India', 
(Annuitant on the Fund, 1850.) Died 
5th August 1870. ’ 

Dubois, Jean A (1765-1848).— Abb6 ; 
■worked as Catholic Missionary in the 
State ; ordained at 27 in the diocese of 
Vivers, in 1792 ; escaped from the mas- 
sacres of the French Revolution, and the 
same year, leaving France for mission 
work under the Missions Etrangeres, 
was first attached to the Pondichen-y 


mission ; after the fall of Seringapatam, 
1799, he was invited to visit it, to re- 
convert those forced into Islam. He 
was 31 years in India, living entirely 
among the people from 17 to 18 years, 
chiefly in Mysore, where he established, 
at Sathalli, an agricultural settlement 
of reconverted Christians. He popula- 
rized vaccination in the State. Wilks 
bears testimony to the universal respect 
shown to him while he lived in it. His 
description of the Character, Manners 
and Customs of the people of India, 
and of their Institutions, Beligious and 
Civil, was stated to be “ the most cor- 
rect, comprehensive and minute account 
extant in any European language of the 
Hindus” of South India; the Madras 
Government bought.the M SS. from him 
in 1806 for 2,000 pagodas; this was 
translated in Dondon in 1816, and was 
for long the only published edition ; 
meanwhile, in 1815, the Abbe had revised 
and amplified his work, but this was 
not published until 1897. Ne'^v Edition 
was edited by Henry K. Beauchamp 
and published by the Oxford University 
Press. On returning to France in June> 
1823, wth a pension from the E. I. Co., 
he published Letters on the State of 
Christianity in India, containing his 
conviction that the conversion of the 
Hindus was impossible. He became a 
Director, and, from 1836 to 1839, 
Superior of the Missions Etrangeres at 
Paris, where he died February 17, 
1848. 

Eastwick, William Joseph (1808- 
1889). — As a Member of the Council of 
India, opposed the annexation of Mysore 
in 1865. Captain in the Army. Born, 
1808 : son of Captain Robert William 
Eastwick : educated at Winchester : 
went to India in the Bombay Army 1826 : 
served in the Kolhapur and S. Mahratta 
Country ; in the Political Department : 
Assistant to Sir H. Pottinger in Sind : 
negotiated a treaty with the Amirs of 
Hyderabad, 1839 : secured the, freedom 
of the Indus to commercial enterprise : 
in the First Afghan War: obtained sup- 
plies for Nott at Kandahar, 1841 : to Eng- 
land 1841, and did not return to India : 
Director of the B. I. Co. 1846 ; Deputy 
Chairman, 1858 : Member of the Council 
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February 22, 17-18 ; entered tbe Army nfi 
Cornet in Elliot’i; Light DriiKOOna in 
17G0; was riding master in 1703 to bin 
regiment, tbe 15tb Hussars; ^vent to 
India in 1781-2, as Lt. Colonel of tlio lDlh 
Light Dragoons; commanded the King's 
troops at Madras, 1789, in succession to 
Sir A. Campbell; greatly distingviished 
himself as a cavalry commander on tbe 
Coromandel Coast in Conuvalls' cam- 
paign of 1791-2, especially in the action at 
Cbeyur near Satyamangalnm, 1790, and 
afterwards against Tipfi, ; was at Banga- 
lore, where be was wounded in a memo- 
rible cavah-y charge: and Arikera, in 
1791; at ScringaiJatam, 1792; at the 
capture of Bangalore, 1793 ; commanded 
cavalry at Pondicherry, on its capitulation 
in 1793; Major-General, 1791; in the 
Second War with Tipu, commanded the 
cavalry under General Harris ; was at 
Malavalli, and commanded the covering 
Army during the siege of Seringapatam, 
1799; President, Seringapatam Prize 
Committee, 1799 ; i-eturned to England 
in 1800 ; held command in Ireland ; 
General, 1812; Governor of Gravesend 
and Tilhurj" ; Baronet, 1810 ; died Janu- 
ary 10, 1818. 

Feaser, James Stoaet (1783-1809).— 
Resident at Mysore, 1834 ; son of Colonel 
Charles Fraser ; horn July 1, 1783 ; edu- 
cated at Ham and Glasgow University ; 
joined the Madras N.I., 1800; escorted 
the Mysore Princess to Bengal, 1807; 
A.D.C., to Sir G. Barlow, when Governor 
of Madras ; Private Secretarj^ 1810 ; 
Deputy Commissary in the Madras ex- 
pedition to Mauritius, 1810; Militaiy 
Secretary to the Governor of Madras, 
1813 ; Commandant at Pondicherry, 1816 ; 
Commissioner for the restitution of 
French and Dutch possessions, 1816-7, 
having great knowledge of the French 
language ; Secretary to Government in 
the Military Department, 1834, in several 
actions in Coorg ; carried out the depo- 
sition of the Raja of Coorg and the 
annexation of that Province, 1834 : Re- 
sident in Mysore, and Chief Commis- 
sioner of Coorg ; Resident at Travancore 
and Cochin, 1836 ; Resident at Hyderabad 
from September 1838 to December 1852 ; 
resigned his appointment because of 
strained relations with Lord Dalhousie ; 


Lt. General, IB-H : General, 1802; took 
great interest in the “ revertion” of the 
Slate in 18GG-7 ; a personal friend of _H. 
If. Krishnnrnja Wodeyar III; died 
August 22, 1809. On his transfer to 
Hyderabad, the Gotir. dr. Vondic.hcrrij 
(IKW) published the following apprccia- 
tionofhi'i services:—" Tlic rcrneinhranco 
of General Fraser’s residence in this 
town will he long cherished by our 
countrymen with feelings of the highest 
honour and rc!:pcct. His noble aud 
excellent qualities have been duly ap- 
preciated by the inhabitants of Pondi- 
cherry. In this town, where, so many 
families arc reduced in circums- 
tances, those in particular will preserve 
a lasting remembrance of him, who 
was invariably found a protector and 
a friend. Ko unfortunate being ever 
pleaded in vain to General Fraser." 
The ^fcmoricH and corrcxjtondencc of 
General J. S. Fraser has been published 
by his son Colonel Hastings Fraser, 
M. S. C. 

Fraser, Sir Stuart Mitford, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S., (Retired).— Resident in 
Mysore. Educated at Blundell's school, 
Tiverton, and Balliol College, Oxford; 
appointed after examination of 1882; 
arrived, 25th November 1834, and served 
in Bombay as Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate and Foi-est Settlement Offi- 
cer ; tutor and guardian to the Raja of 
Kolhapur, the Chief of Kagal, and 
Kunvar Saheb of Bhaunagar, May, 
1889, to April 1894 ; Tutor and Governor 
to H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, 
May, 3896, and Assistant to Resi- 
dent, July, 1898; C.I.E., June, 1902; 
Junior CoUector, August 1902; Depart- 
ment Secretary to Government of India, 
Foreign Department, November 1903, 
and April, 1905 ; Resident, December, 
1903 ; Political Agent, January 1904 : 
special duty in Foreign Department, 
October from December 1903 ; Officiating 
Secretary, Foreign Department, October 
1904 to October 1905 ; Department Sec- 
retary, Foreign Department, April 1905, 
to October 1905 ; Resident, Mysore, and 
Chief and Judicial Commissioner of 
Coorg, November 1905 to 25th March 
1910 ; Resident, Kashmir, December 
1911; C.S.I., January 1913; Resident, 
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IIt,Ur«U 1 . S!mh, ir.I.K.C.S.I.,!!!!'!) 

ll'tltrJ, 19X1 

rt'WJifm'v. WffxtiM 

{rt>V « r<r"f'ti'»Pti! <tt tfn* 

\V«r#r*ffi*J TjpO »-f»W with thr 
i!i*ffT»rtJnl Imtv M»»r»lpn*. S^npf 
WjlUini rt;U»rtrtn ; Umi 17.* I : 

»t ll<lin?>3r^ tlnltfmliy ; r*!**"*! » S<vitfh 

rTsriMMil »tMS 

r>f lJ,r O'tij in 17*0; ttmt trt IihIia: r«* 
r«C^1ii<‘»rM*‘ir»»,ln tiir Srco»iil Jlyton* 
W.r *iU. All, 17^3; kt tijo 

»t3j-rt-«»(nn of tho KkJUm of Jf kn<I 
ckpinrr of njrnnikfj'l^l t}j»» 

In* ;>• »wjlh of JJjr C'oJfnvjn, I7K1; tm>k 
I'}i»nipor*m, and (*oimi>ktorr ; 

prrkl tnHil*T 7 k1>5lUT «nd orpa* 
hidni: okiHrity; afi*r Ida raptnro p( 

ho hk<l pUniiM oil kdrancint; on 
fvktjatnac;Tkl*ni and from llirnoo to 
S^rinpapaUm, hopiiij; oilliof to attack 
that pfaoo at a dltadtanup** (Inrinc (tio 
ahirnooef Tfpfi then brf<rri» Jfineaforo 
irilli a oomidoraMo anny or to fon'e him 
loralaothat ijcj-p. Ilia attempt failnl 
hy tho Corntniiiloncfi aj'i«oinl«l to 
maVo j»a<V' »ilh Tipfl. Stroncly con* 
ilctnnr*! tho atmlillaii of talta in ITi'l; 
retunifd to 1‘nfjlaiid on tlio peace; 
■uTotohia, Vifvof /.'njfiiii /ofcrctfi in 
Jitilia, JTi*T, ill orhffli amont; other 
thirif^. he atretifrlj* •dm{ri{«trate(I ott 
the poliry of the iladrac Oovrniiaenl'a 
Jlfa'dDllona In rrapeot of di«put<^ bet- 
wren the Civil and ililitarj* Oflicera; 
thia letter, ori(;inaliy addrc'ied to Ix>rd 
Macartney and the Mc>n1>eni of tlie Mad* 
raa Connell, in ITth'i, ia vifforou*ly written 
andfjirrt a gwxl v/ew at thecomf/tfon 
at Semthem India on the ere of tho 
liritiaheotirjunt ; it haaheen iirwnonneed 
a “ very ahle’' doemnent; he r*2’r”‘^ 
a hi;;!) opinion of tho of&ccra of tho 
(UadrAH) Coaat Army, dracriblnB them 
as “habituated to act in emorgencie* 
with a facility that few aubordlnato of!!' 
cera in Iluropo ever have a prospect of 
acquiring*'. Of tho Indian Sepojt, he 
apoko eqnally highly. Writing of the 
Kative Infantry in 17&1, be said : — “ Tho 
troops have carried their prorUions on 
their backa from ralghaut-chcrrytotbU 
place (Dindignl), and have enough re* 
maining to lubsiat them as far as Madura, 
being nearly 000 miles. I mention this 

M. or. voii. II. 


rlrcamsUnee. my Ix)nl» and Oentlemen, 
as a proof of the willing spirit t>f your 
aep.n-a ill thi* quarter who liave Ixime all 
their harvNhipa with alacrity seldom 
oqus21e<l,and neirr siirpaa*ed IMt.S, 
of Ixtfidon Mtiii IMinhtirgh; rai«erl tho 
2nnll>r*gonna;M T., 17S7.1«W;appoinl- 
e«l ftrat Commt««ioiifr for Trinidad; 
trinl his collcagne, Colonel Thomas 
I'Ictoii, for torturing a Spanish girl ; died 
IVbroary lit, lH0n 

nannisi.it. IlrsiiT.— A««i»utit Collec- 
tor, .'veongapatam, Ifill Writer. I«M: 
Ilegittmraiid As«(«Ur<t Collector of (he 
T^tlUb of Keringspatam. IWl At home. 
ItW: lletumnl to India, Acting Collec- 
tor and Magistrate of najalimundry ; 
Acting Collector and Magistrate of 
Vlsagapatani IKM-Athoine. (Annui- 
tant on the Ttitid from lit January 
ISW.) 

OiunwffTo.vr, C. J). I? — Ofllcfating 
Jlealdrnt J« Mysore, June IfiJiWfiSC; 
tberr Is a ward for inrurablet maintained 
111 Ilia name from Mutrai Panda in the 
Government Hospital at liangalore. 

CionpoK, Sm Jampr DwinsoN (1825- 
lfS3i I.C.S.— riMl Ilesnient after the 
KrndlHonofthe State. Son of Hvelyn 
Meadou-s Oonlon; bom iffiJ; cdocated 
at Jlaileyhury, lO-J; joined tho Civil 
Service In Lower Dengal, IMl; Private 
Secretary, January !^i, l&GC, to tjord 
Lawrence, when Viceroy and Oovemor- 
Ocneral; Judicial Commissioner of My- 
sore. 1S73; Chief Commissioner of 
Jfyvore, 1678; Resident J6SI ; took keen 
ioterrst in tho improvement of tho 
Anglo-Indian Community, and helped 
ill tho formation of tho \^itc<\cld and 
other acUlcmcnts near Langalore, 1881 : 
"Glen Gordon”, ono of the four settle- 
ments, 8 miles west of Bangalore, on the 
Magadt Road, being named after him; 
mtired. 1883; C.S.I., 186(5; K.C.S.I., 
1881; died Juno 27, 1889. There has 
been erected in front of the Public OfDccs 
at Mysore a atatue to perpetuate his 
memory. 

GouQU, Huqk. First Viscount ( 1T79- 
18C9).— Field-Marshal ; Commanded the 
Myaoro Division, 1857; bom November 

197*. 
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3, 1779; fourth son of George Gough; 
entered the Militia, 1793, the Army in 
1794 ; Adjutant of the 119th at fifteen ; 
with the 78th in 1895 at the capture of 
the Cape ; served in the W. Indies until 
1803; in the peninsula force, 1809, at 
Talavera, Barossa, Tarifa, Victoria, 
Nivelle, twice severely wounded; 
knighted, 1815; Major-General, 1830: 
K.C.B., 1831; commanded the Mysore 
Division of the Madras Army, 1857 ; sent 
to command at Canton, 1841 ; captured 
the forts, penetrated 170 miles up the 
Tang-tze-kiang, won several actions, 
concluded the treaty of Nankin, 1842; 
G.C.B. and Baronet ; retmmed to Madras 
as C. in C. and became C. in C. in India, 
1843 ; defeated Sindia’s troops at Maha- 
rajpur, December 28, 1843; took the 
command in person in the first Sikh 
"W ar, 1845-6, and won the battle of Mudki, 
December 18, 1845 ; Pirozshahr, Decem- 
ber 21, and Sohraon, February 10, 1846, 
Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General, 
serving under his command ; made Baron 
Gough, of Ching-keangfoo in China, 
Maharajpur and the Satlaj in the East 
Indies ; commanded again in the second 
Sikh War, 1848-9, and won the battles 
of Eamnagar, November 22, 1846 ; 
Chilianwala, January 13, 1849. The re- 
sult of Chilianwala was regarded as 
being so indecisive that Sir Charles 
Napier was sent out to supersede Gough, 
but, before his arrival, Gough had won 
Gujarat, February 21, 1849, the Sikhs 
being thoroughly defeated. He retired 
in May, 1849; was made Viscount Gough 
of Gujarat and Limerick ; received thanks 
of Parliament and a pension, and free- 
dom of the city of London : General 
in 1854 ; sent in 1856 to Sebastopol to in- 
vest Pelissier and others with the Order 
of the Bath ; K.P. in 1857; P.C. in 1859 ; 
K.C.S.I., in 1861; Field-Marshal in 
1862 ; he died, March 2, 1869. He is said 
to have commanded in more general ac- 
tions than any British Officer in 
the centurj’, the Duke of Wellington ex- 
cepted. He was very popular with the 
soldiers. 

Grant, M.alcolm (1762-1831).— Present 
at the final siege of Seringapatam, 1799 ; 
joined the E. I. Co’s Bombay Army in 
1777; served against the Mahrattas, 


1779, and with Goddard’s force at Bas- 
sein, in 1780-1 ; in Malabar, until 1788, 
and again from 1792 to 1798 ; commanded 
against the Mahrattas, -was in the capture 
of Mysore, under General James Stuart 
at Mangalore, in Kanara, and Jamal- 
ghar ; in the chief command in Malabar 
and Kanara, 1804 ; captured Savandrug ; 
returned to England, 1807 ; Major-Gene- 
ral, 1818 ; Lt.-General, 1816 ; died Sep- 
tember 28, 1831. 

Grant-Ddpp, Sir Mountstdabt 
Elphinstone.— One of the Members 
of the deputation that waited on 
Lord Cranborne in 1867 for securing the 
reversion of Mysore. Born February 21, 
1829, son of James Cunningham Grant- 
Duff : educated at Edinburg University, 
The Grange, Bishop Wearmouth, and 
BaUiol College, Oxford ; Barrister of the 
Inner Temple : M, P. for the Elgin 
Burghs 1857-81 : Under Secretary of 
State for India, 1868-74 : and for the 
Colonies, 1880-81 : Privy Cormcillor,T880 ; 
Governor of Madras, 1881-86 : advanced 
education and Science. : ' Constructed 
the Marina at Madras : President of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society, 1889-93. 
President of the Royal Historical Society 
1892-99. Author of Studies in European 
Politics, Elgin Speeches, notes of an 
Indian Journey, Memoir of Sir S. S- 
Maine, Notes from a Diary etc,, etc.,, 

C. I.E., 1881: G.C.S.I., 1886: F.R.S. : 

D. L. 

Hawker, Major-General. — Member, . 
Bentinck Committee for investigating 
the causes of Nagar disturbances; took 
part in the suppression of the same. 

Havilland, Thomas Fiott de (1775- 
1866). — Colonel ; Superintending Engi- 
neer at Seringapatam, after Col. Arthur 
Wellesley was in command of the place ; 
son of Sir Peter de Havilland, Kt. ; born 
April 10, 1775; entered the Madras 
Engineers, 1793 ; at the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, 1793 ; at the captxire of Ceylon, 
1795-96 ; served against Tipu, 1799, and 
under Baii-d in Egypt, 1801 ; there sur- 
veyed Lake Mareotis, and the Cairo- Suez 
desert for water : captui*ed by the French 
when returning to India, 1803 : Superin- 
tending Engineer at Seringapatam, 
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tfOt i tU (Jio liarl part of tfio (lov- 
rmujf'Ml no!j»(' at i}y»on'. which ct>u» 
lain* one of Uir UnJo«trtynn«ln Sonthorn 
India nilhnni j'ltltn; aUo Imlli the 
iroh’' *t Sorin^patam, 
whifh haa bcfti fjoxoriljoil (i "*n fti. 
SfnioTj* tn.J^r“ wrJrh "illiittjTitra 
Lonl r*lmcr*toira in-dto /Iftii non 
Kuritjorr *Jni Architect 
for Jfa.fr*«. I‘<I#25; buffi the Sfadrat 
CalLot!™! and iJiel’rr^hrtoriaft Church ; 
»l»o, hy IWi, the t*K««raU: cairiwl out 
ether imwrUntwnrka; after rrtirrmrnt. 
in i»ccai«c, until a Jurat of 
the Ifoyal Cotiii of aurni»ey ; dfwf IVb- 
njary 23, IKfi, It haa ircH apoVon of 
him that hr v-aa, a« an I'iijrinrrr, much 
in advance of hia titnea. 

HatDtrt .dtr <J7JMTa2h-Son<.f I'atah 
Muhammad, a military rotntnantlrr.aml 
Jfljirrfur of nudlkotc in Mj^oro; horn 
in 1717 or at aomrauthoritira hold, ITS; 
firat known aa Ifaidcr Naik ; rmploywl 
hy the Mj’MK* Ifa/a aa a reJuntref In 
thr of Dennlmlli in ITt'd; nrtt 
iRalnat Arcot, and Iti the anbuviurnt 
atrorclo (or the Klzamat; hy l>S-'> ho 
tvat Military floremor of then 

a Myaore atron^hohl ; by 17yj, he com> 
mandedthc Myaore Army, and received 
the title of I'atah liahadur; ^dually 
obtaimsi the control of afTnln and usuq>ed 
the tarcTviffn poirrr, <Iel>oainff tho lHnd« 
Tlaja, Chikka Krialinaraja Wodeyar; 
eaptuml Kednore and conquered Malabar 
iul7CG; alUe<l with the Kizam, be in« 
vaded the Koniatic in 1767, and on tho 
Uiiatn'a retirement, prosecuted the war 
alone; in 1702, ho was within five mile* 
of Madras, when tho Madras Govern* 
ment concluded an olTenaivo and 
defensivo treaty with him, and in 
1770 tho Bombay Government made 
another treaty with him. IIo was wore 
than onco reduced to great straits by 
the Mahra t taa, who several times invaded 
tho Myaoro dominions, but Iho BnglUh 
declained to assist him. IVhen tho 
French and Fnglish declared war in 
1778, and the English tookMaho, Haidar, 
who hocaroo tho most formidahlo power 
in the rcnlnsula.receivedthomUsionary, 
Schwartz, os an envoy from the Gover- 
nor of Madras, but, negotiations failing, 
invaded the Madras territory in 1760, 


defeated Colonel Batlli'o at I’crambakam, 
look Arrot and other places; he was, 
however, defeated at I’orlo N’ovo on July 
1, 1781, by Sir I’yro Co-ile, who rchcve»l 
Vrllore, and mit him in the indecisive 
action at Ami on June 2. 1782; he died 
near Cbjlnor, December?, 1782. Haidar 
was a born soldier, a fir*l-ratc horseman, 
heedless of danger, full ofenerg}', and 
resource, severe, cruel, cold, indifferent 
to 'religion, shrewed in busincM — though 
quite unedueatM— with a retentive me- 
mory; ho inspirctl grrat tenor; with 
better support from the rrcnch, ho might 
have im5\e<l a more formidable opponent 
of the Kftglish in Southern India than 
he actually did in tho circumstances ho 
found himself. 

Haurax, CKAntrt Woon, V/scotrxr 
(IflOhlWi'.l.-A svann friend of II. II. Sri 
Krislmantjs IVwJeyar III. Jlom Decern* 
her 00, JhOO- Son of Sir Francis Bindley 
\Voo<l, .Second liarenet : educated at 
Kton and One) C«d)ege, Osfonl; donMc 
Oml • 1821. was M r. for Gnmshy and 
and Wareham, and for Halifax, IB32 C5 : 
Joint Secretary to the Treasury, IR12! 
Secretary to Admimlty IS-'U-?. Chan- 
cellor of the Ilxehequer, 1S1G-C2: P. C. 
and suceeedetl to tho Baronetcy in I&IC : 
was Presidml of the Board of Control, 
December 1B»3 to February IBM. and 
passed the Indiau Charter Act of IBjS: 
First I,onl of Ibo Admiralty IBM-Bi 
G. C. B. ISM: Secretary of tho State, 
for India, CG ; daring this time ho 
psssed sevcml impiortaQt measures for 
the ro-orgnnisation of the Indian Army, 
tho constitution of the Indian 'Lcgisla- 
tivo Councils, and tho establishment of 
tho High Courts, and at tho end of this 
period, the cquillibrium of the Indian 
Financo had been practically restored : 
M. P. forRipon, 18C5; Created Viscount 
Halifax, 18C6: Lord Privy Seal, 1870.4r 
made his reputation by his excellent 
diachai^o of hU duties, his business 
qualities and judicious administration: 
Died August 8, 168S, 

HaROixoB OF PENsnuRST, Baron, 
Right Hon. Charles Hardinge, P. 0., 
G.C.B., Q.M.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.M.I.E., 
O.C.V.O., I.S.O.— Concluded as {Vieerofj 
ond GovErnoT-General of India) new 
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treaty of Mysore, 1913. Educ. at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
entered the diplomatic service, as 
attache, 12th February 1880 ; appointed 
to Constantinople, February, 1881 ; third 
secretary, May, 1882 ; Private Secretary 
to the late Lord Dufferin ; transferred to 
Berlin, December, 1884; to Washington, 
November, 1885 ; second Secretary, Dec- 
ember, 1885 ; transferred to Sofia, April, 
1887; to Constantinople, July, 1888; 
acted as charge d'affaires at Bucharest, 
September, 1892 to April, 1893; trans- 
ferred to Paris, April, 1893 ; C. B., July, 
1895 ; Secretary of Legation at Teheran, 
September, 1896 ; Secretary of Embassy 
at St. Petersburg, July, 1898 ; Assistant 
Under Secretary of State for foreign 
affairs, February, 1903; C.V 0., April, 
1203 ; Privy Councillor, March, 1904 ; 
K.C.M.G., March, 1904 ; Ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary at St. 
Petersburg, April, 1904; K.C.V.O., May, 
1904; G.C.M.G., January, 1905; G.C. 
V.O., November, 1905 ; permanent Under 
Secretary of State for foreign affairs, 
February, 1906; I.S.O., June, 1906; 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
assumed office, 23rd November, 1910; 
G.M.S.I., and G.M.I.B., November, 
1910; Eoj'al Chain of the Victorian Order, 
February, 1912; Ambassador at Paris; re- 
tired 1928, has many foreign decorations. 

Hareis, William George, Second 
Baron (1782-1845). — Son of the first 
Baron ; served in the final siege of 
Seringapatam ; born January 19, 1782; 
educated at Chelsea ; joined the Army 
in 1795 ; and the 74th Highlanders in 
Madras, 1797; served in his father’s 
Ai-my against Tipu, 1799; in the storm- 
ing jjart at Seringapatam; conveyed 
home the standards taken there to the 
King ; at the battle of Copenhagen ; in 
Canada; was a volunteer in Sir D. 
Baird’s re-capture of the Cape, 1805; 
served in N. -Germany and in the 
Netherlands. 1813-4; wounded at Water- 
loo, 1815; held commands in Ireland 
and England; succeeded as Peer, 1829; 
Lt.-General, 1837; C.B. ; K.C.H. ; died 
May 30, 1845. His son, third Baron, 
(1810-1872) was Governor of Madras from 
18-51-1859. H. H. Krishnaraja Wodoj’ar 
HI corresponded with liim. 


Henderson, Philip Durham, Major- 
General.— Eesident at Mysore, 1892-95; 
born August 19, 1840 ; son of General 
E. Henderson, E. E. ; educated 
privately ; joined Madras Cavalry, 1857 ; 
Under Secretary to the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, 18(2; 
on special duty in Kashmir, 1874; 
Superintendent of operations for sup- 
pression of Thuggi and Dacoity, 1878; 
Eesident in Mysore, 1892-95 ; performed 
the installation of Maharaja Sir Sri 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV at Mysore, 1st 
February 1895 ; left India, 1895 ; C.S.I., 
1875, for his services in attendance on 
H. E. H. the Prince of Wales on his 
visit to India, 1875-76. 

Home, Egbert (1764? -1834). — Artist; 
made Mysore famous in England by his 
pictures after the first siege of Seringa- 
patam. Son of Eobert Boyne Home, 
Army Surgeon ; descended from Sir 
David Home of Wedderbern,‘,who fell, 
with his eldest son, at Flodden in 1513;, 
he was a pupil of Angelica Kauffman, 
E. A,, and he studied subsequently at 
Eome ; from 1770 exhibited portraits at 
the Eoyal Academy and^at Dublin, went 
to Madras, 1790 ; with Lord Cornwallis’ 
Army before Seringapatam, 1791-92 ; he 
painted the well-kno^vn pictures of the 
“Eeception of the Mysore Princes as 
Hostages by the Marquis Cornwallis,” 
and ” The death of Colonel Moorhouse 
at the stoiuning of Bangalore.” He 
painted a portrait of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, which is now in Madras ; 
went to Calcutta 1792; at Lucknow he 
was chief painter to the king of Oudh 
for some years and made a large fortune ; 
he returned to Calcutta in 1797 and died 
there about 1836 ; was Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1802, and 
painted for it. Indian pictures by Home 
were exhibited at the Academy. He 
published Select Views in Mysore, The 
Country of Tipim Sultan, and A De- 
scription oj Seringapatam, the Capital 
of Tippu Sulta7i, illustrated. Ho 
painted in India pictures of Marquis 
Wellesley and Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
Bishop Heber and Dr. Cai*ey. 

Iddesleigh, Earl op. — ^Well-known 
as Sir Stafford Northcote. Born 1818 ; 
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I,** jB-f.tiM r?i Ifth AfTil Uir 
t»n'^>:« IV»j.*Vtli »isj,r*JiirJ»iU ll.r tr- 
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r>»r»J» \Vf\!"j*r, ]t|. Hftikt cnr 
r-f t1><- Tor^’ Cb»nf«-lli?r* 

an>t I’nmn* 
tn I‘rf7, *bfn Iff 

JjM. in* ►'^1 

fv'U, I'tot IUrt*ft, l-v^fjfo <fQr(rT<7r cf 
iJ'nil *jr 0*'JA j:*^T. *f;,l 

Jin.1 

Uk*«. SiTT. Sin lUirr, Kt — 
IS»tiV«T, i*lll f>i*nfr. »t\t n>rfcV»Mt. l» 
7th U*rr)i lUl; Hoh. It*n* 

r»Iar» iJttnJ'rr, M*-lr** 

thp Cl.tinnii) atjA Olmtff ft 

Jftiht S Wi; <*«nnpn»lr*, in<{u<lin(; 
Mjr*«r* It*r.k, lA.t., Imi 

Wftfl*. an I Mj a''f» G<»Trrtunfnt S*«<Ia|- 
«vn*! rart/'fj'j mahUJin* « moi^ur at 
C. A W..**Utt»fi, IJ4Bc»I'''nr' ; f<i»««eniftM 
aM a lloiha H«**»‘«Ulat lUnfa* 

Jofr; lr*»r)Jr«l Jo Ihiroj’**, 

Atnfrifa, Jtf'au an j China ; >1rmWr. 
Mvira* Anjutnaii and lifc'tnfRtWr. 
Anjtiman'UUtn, JttrniWr of 

ll>rCf>*tn(*pchUn. Khan Haha^lur, 1911; 
rabhruimjar and Kt , 1?2J. 

lavar, Sta?cu:T — 1Ur>at Uw; ChJrf 
Sni April IW; rrUrrd 6lh 
I^frrmrHT 1911. C. S 1. 

Ka.TrAni^ Um, Bin 3f.~C S.I.(19H> 
I>e»-an of iiytcrf, horn JN70; rJnratM 
at the ^tadrai Chri*tUn CoUe;?e> from 
«h!ch he ;n^<]nalrJ 1«>1 : 1'robatiofiar}' 

Aa»i«taiit Coinmi«*intirr Ih^l ; A«*i«tant 
l*rivato f>«rfUrj- to IT, H. ihe^faharani 
Krgrnl lf0.>-9; Bprrtal AiaUtant Com* 
mJisIoner. IW-l'JOO; Specials. Ih O. 
I90M; Deputy CoimniMloner 1901; 
ifarrlrd a •liter of If. H. the 3fahars|a 
of Jfyaoro; ifcrnlxT of Council. I9J3j 
Dewan of iIy*oro, 19J8. Died 1922. 

KaNTiKiVA Nahabimuajuja WamTAn 
IlAUADQn, Yl'Vauaja ov Myroue, Sin 


Bff.— Jwy-or.fl ten of Iho late 3f«hara]a of 
Wyv’rr. 11. Jl. Chamani} Wadijar llaha* 
•Surand I’roihrr of JI. 11. the yfahamja 
Kriilinaraj Wadtjar Hahalor, )>onj .'dh 
June IHsK K4tif*tr<l In nndrr 

Fir 8 >1. Trawr, 1. C. 8 , aoitted by 
1*. lUEhatrndra ]U'>; iccompaniM 
IT. IT the Maharaja of My»nrt> on hli 
tour lliiwiKh Ttnnna 1901 . joiuM the 
Mayo Ilajbiiinar College, Ajmerr, 1901; 
nfmiM to My*ore. 1901. Continued 
afadle* tm<!er Captain It. J W Ifcalej 
Kathnxlr areompanird by (’ol 
l>rale-nn<lf;jan, I..tf S , UOt. Mamed 
Krtnpa Chrlura/amrnani, fourth 
(Uugliter of the late BlfiUr Dalarai 
Deramj I’rt, one of the leading Sirdara 
of M>»orr, 1910; ae-v^mpanird 11 H. the 
^lahataja to iVIhi Dnrhar, 191! ; \i«ited 
Kurnj'e, 1911, r.xtraonlinaiy Metnl’erof 
(Vunell In rharve of MihUr> Portfolio ; 
lnterT»le«t tn Social Ilefonn, Coopera- 
ttre inoTrment, rlcTtlloii of thft 
dept»»’e.l cla\»et, rlc. 

Ki'tpfwi.nt, J. Ih— fltnciatinp Ju- 
dicial (Vin>tni»»innrr, IWJT-ft. Orratly 
impmTt^l Judicial admimitratioti m tho 
Bute. 

KinxrATMCK. Jami h Aciiiua:a( 1;C1- 
I/t.*Colnnel, tcxik part in thft 
AVar again*! TipO m 1793 , aon of Colonel 
Jame* Kirkpatrick, and brother of 
William Kirk|«tnck ; l>om .August 17&I ; 
r^lncated in Prance and at P.ton; joined 
the K 1. Co 'a Jfadrma Army in 1T79-W); 
in the My»ore war, 1791-2; inrhargeof 
garriaon at Vtzitnagaram, 1T9.1; Aaais* 
Cant |o hi* hrolher William, Jfe<ndeiit at 
Jlyderahad, in 1795; aiiermlcd him in 
I797j fte/fotialeil tho ae%erftl treaties of 
179 % 1799. lrt». ie02, 1B03, iPOt on 
Whalf of the Govenior-Ocneral with the 
Kiu*m of Hyderabad, for various objects, 
theauppression of French influence, etc., 
gaming the full confidence of tho 
Maritneaa of Wellesley; iirought tho 
KUam'a contingent of CO, 000 men into 
tho field against TipQ, 1799; died, while 
Ileahlent at Hyderabad, on a visit to 
CalentlA, on October ]&, 1805. 

KinKl'ATWCK, WltXIAM (179I-1812).— 
Member of tho Commission for Mysore 
AffairsinlTOO; born 1751; sonofColoncl 
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James Kirkpatrick of the Madras 
Cavalry ; joined the Bengal Infantry in 
1773; became Major-General in 1811; 
was Persian Interpreter to General Stib- 
bert, C. in C. in Bengal for periods bet- 
ween 1777 and 1785; was Eesident at 
Gwabor, and Persian Interpreter with 
Lord Cornwallis in the Mysore war, 
1791-2; mediated in Nepal, until then 
unvisited by any Englishman, between 
the Nepalese and Chinese in 1793; Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad in 1795 ; met Lord 
Mornington at the Cape in 1798 and 
became his Military Secretary in 1798 
and Private Secretary in '1799 ; after 
Seringapatam in 1799 was made a Com- 
missioner for the partition of Mysore; 
Resident at Poona in 1801 ; left India in 
1801 ; well versed in Oriental languages 
and Indian lore; translated Tipu’s diary 
and letters from Persian, and wrote an 
account of his mission to Nepal; died 
August 22, 1812. 

Knox, Stuart George.— Lieut-Col., 
Indian Army; Officiating Resident in 
Mysore; joined the service, 19th Sep- 
tember, 1888 ; regimental duty to Nov- 
ember, 1894 ; Officiating Political 
Assistant at Bussorah, November, 1894; 
Political Assistant, Kalat, April, 1898 ; 
ser\'ed in a similar capacity at Thai 
Chotiali and Quetta ; Assistant to Politi- 
cal Resident, Persian Gulf, April, 1904 ; 
Political Agent, August, 1904; Political 
Agent and H. B. M.’s Consul, Muscat, 
April, 1911; C, I. E., June 1909; Offi- 
ciating Political Eesident in Persian 
Gulf and H. B. M.’s Consul-General for 
Ears, Khuzistan, etc., March, 1914; 
C. S. I.; Officiating Eesident in Mysore, 
13th Febi-uaiy 1921 to 13th October 
1921. 

KRIs^^^^MURTI. Sir, Purniah Nara- 
SINGA Eao : Dewan of Mysore. Born 
August 12, 18-19: fourth in direct 
descent from Purniah (q. v.), the great 
Mysore Statesman. Educated at j3an- 
galoro. B. L. of the Madras University ; 
Assistant Superintendent in Mysore 
1870 : After the Rendition of the State, 
to the Maharaja in 1881, he remained in 
State service, rising to 1)0 a Judge of the 
Chief Court Member of the Council of 
Regency, and Dewan of Mysore in 1901. 


C.I.E. in 1897 : K.C.I.E. 1903, in recog- 
nition of his eminent services; died, 
1911. 

Krishnaeaja Wadiyar, Sri, Maha- 
raja OP Mysore ; (1796-1868).— A des- 
cendant of the ancient Hindu reigning 
family of Mysore, who was restored to 
the throne when a child, after the death 
of Tipu at the faU of Seringapatam, 
May 4, 1799; in 1811, he assumed charge 
of the Government until the British 
Government took over the administra- 
tion on October 3, 1831. Adopted late 
Sri Chamarajendra Wodeyar Bahadur 
as heir ; he died in 1868. He has been 
described as a versatile person, proficient 
in many languages, and interested in 
the Arts. His charity was proverbial. 
He stood by the British during the great 
Sepoy Mutiny, 1857 : has been described 
as the earliest and staunchest aUy of 
Britain ; a commemorative muntap to 
his memory was put up at Seringapatam 
by his gradson, the present ruler, on 
1st July 1915. 

Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur 
of Mysore G.C.S.I., G.B.E.— Sir Sri 
H. H. THE Maharaja op Mysore, born 
4th June 1884; succeeded his father 
1895 ; invested with fuR ruling powers 
by Lord Curzon, at Mysore, 1902; 
ChanceUor of the Mysore University; 
celebrated the Silver Jubilee of his 
Installation, 1927. 

Krishna Eao, M. N.— Born 27th 
January 1877 ; Probationer, Account 
Department, 1897 ; Assistant Comptrol- 
ler, 1900; Assistant Secretary to Gov* 
ernment, 1904; Assistant Comptroller, 
1906 ; On deputation to Madras, Simla 
for training, 1911 ; Officiating Comptrol- 
ler 1912 and 1915 ; on deputation to 
Calcutta to study system of work in 
ComptroUer-General’s office and in the 
office of Financial Secretarj' to Govern- 
ment of India, 1912 ; Deputy Comptrol- 
ler, 1913; Comptroller, 1917; Acting 
Financial Secretary to Government, 
1918; Financial Secretary to Govern- 
ment, 1921 ; Second Member of Council, 
16th May 1926 ; First Member, 12th Juno 
1928. Dewan Bahadur, 1925 ; Rajakar- 
yaprasakta, 1922. 
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Kntfin:** luo, r. ; M^mUr of 
Council (nniml), 1KS1-K>; JUo 
Biiiiulur. 

Khikiika lUo, r. S.— DUtfjct »ail 
5M^*ictn« Jtnlrc* C. *nil M. SUtinn, 
nanfrtlorr. IHSG-iyor,; anl JuiIrc, Chief 
Court, liW; Cnd Judge, 1900 ; Ofllcwllnp 
Chief Jfidge. 1H59: 1911; Chief Judge, 
lOiO. llfto Bahadur. 

KniRtistrsoAn, 1).— peputy Snperin- 
Icndcnt, Kolar, vrole llm Kolar 

Ditlricl G(Xtf(trrr, ltC9. 

La«liTOS, \ViLi.t*M inSG-lBM).— 
BenriHllnlho final aiege of SenngapaUm 
and did valuatle aurvry work for My»on*. 
Bont 17JG; e<I»catrd *t NorthaUertoii 
Graratoar School and NrHra4t)eH>n' 
Tjne; entered the Army In 1T81; 
went with the Mnl irgitnent under 
Arthur WelleiJey to the Cape In 179G, to 
Benr*l *U(I ^fadra<l^ 17!^; waa 
Major to Bainl at the alcgo of Senng*- 
paUm (May, 1799); war aj'pointed 
Superintendent of the aur^'ey coimecting 
the Malabar and Corotnatidel eoaita. 
proposed by him ; Superintendent of ibo 
Great Trigonometrical Surrey; tscaur* 
tey linea, wientifie oUervationa and 
other operatlona connected with geodcay, 
occupied him tho rest of his life; F.R.S., 
and Fi'llow of tho Asiatic Society; 
Lt.^Colonel; died at JJinganghat, Jano* 
aryai, 1823. 

LKn-WATiNm, Sin William.— I.C-S. ; 
Tlesident ot Sfysore, 189.5; bonr April 
]B, l&tC; aon of Canon James Lee* 
Warner; educated at Itugby and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge Scholar; 
joined the Indian Civil Service in Bom- 
bay, 18C9; was Seerctarj' to th« Oovtra- 
ment of Bombay in the I’oIiUcaI Judicial 
Bepartment; Additional member of the 
Oovemor-Generara Legislative Council ; 
Chief Commissioner of Coorg, end Resi- 
lient of Mysore, February to September 
189'} ; retired, 1895; Secretary in the 
I’olitical Department, at the India office, 
1893-1902; Member of the Councllof 
India, 1902; author of Tfie Protected 
Princet of India, The Cititen of India, 
The Marquis of Dalhoutie, 1901; 
C.S.I., 1802; K.C.I.E., 1893. 


Lrwj.v, rnnHKnicK MonriMEn.— 
Assistant Collector of Scringapalnm 1818: 
Writer 1821; Assistant tolhe Collector 
and SfagMtrate of the Southern Division 
of Arcot, 1821: Begislrar and Assistant 
Collcftcr of Senngapatain. 1827 : Assis- 
tant Judge and Joint Cntninal Judge of 
Salem. IteJS: Judge and Cnminiil Judge 
of Salem. IS’II : At home oti absentee 
allowance. 1833: Itetumed to India, 
per “Uoratta.” 18;i»: Acting Zillah 
Judge of CombaeoMum 1814: Civil and 
Sessions Judge of Kumbakonam. 1874; 
Resigiiet} the service. (Annuitant oa 
the Fund. 1817.) Died, J7t}j Juno 1677, 
in Rngland. 

Lr.Yi>r.*f. JoHS (177fl-18U).— One of 
(hoM* who served in Sfj'soro after the Res- 
toratjon of the present dynasty in 1799; 
aon of John Leyden ; bom September 8, 
1773; educated at Kirktown and Bdin* 
burgh Uinvenuty; studied languages 
and contnbutcil to literary periodicals 
and prodncinl independent works, besides 
eoUalioroting with Sir Walter Scott; 
licensed as a preacher, 1799; studiefl 
medicine, and became M. D at St. 
Andrew’s; went to Madras m 1803; 
Assistant Surgeon ; surveyed in, and 
reported on, Mysore; travelled to 
retiang: to Calcutta inlBOG; wrote on 
Oriental languages, became Professor of 
Ilitidustsiii at tho College of Fort 
IVilliam, and Judge of the 21 Parganaa, 
near Calcutta, and in 1809 Commissioner 
of the Court of Requests id Calcutta ; 
Assay Master of the Mint, 1610 ; to Java 
in 1812 with Lord Minto. as Malay Inter- 
preter; died of fever at Comelis, August 
23, 1811; he translated Malay Annals 
into English, and the Commentaries of 
Paber; his early death was deplored by 
leading literati as & loss to Oriental 
learning and literature. A monument 
to bis memory was erected in 
his native village, by public subscrip- 
tioti, inlSfil. A collection of bis poems, 
edited by P. Seshadri, M. A. was issued 
at Modraa in 1912 by Messrs. Higgin- 
bothams, Ltd. Among the poems of 
note in it relating to Jlysore are : — The 
Dirge of Tippoo Sultan and 0« the 
death of Tippoo Sultan. His Battle 
of Assaye is a poem of rare 
merit. 
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Lushington, Chaeles May.— 1801 : 
Writer. 1803 ; Assistant to the Ee^strar 
of the of the Sudder and Fanjdarry 
A8awlut. 1804 : ;Eegistrar to the 
Zillah of Eajahmnndiy. 1808 ; Out of 
employ. 1809 : Second Assistant to the 
Eegistrar of the Sudder and PoujdaiTy 
Adawlut ; Assistant Judge of Eajah- 
mudiy. 1813 : Assistant Judge of Kum- 
hakonum. 1816 : Collector and Magis- 
trate of Trichinopoly. 1823 : Third Judge 
of the Provincial Court, Southern Divi- 
sion. 1824: Second Judge of the Pro- 
vincial Court, Southern Division. 1830; 
Third Puisne Judge of the Sudder and 
Foujdarry Ada^vlut. 1831 : Second 
Puisne Judge of the Sudder and Fouj- 
darry Adawlut. 4th October 1831 ; Junior 
Commissioner Mysore. 1832 : First 
Puisne Judge of the Sudder and Fouj- 
darry Adawlut. 1838 ; Chief Puisne 
Judge, Sudder and Foujdarry 
Adawlut and Member of Council 
of the Governor. 1841 : Member of 
Council and President of the Hevenue, 
Marine and College Boards. 1843 : Ee- 
signed the service, 24th January, in 
India. (Annuitant on the Fund, 1843.) 
Died, 8th March 1844, in England. 


Leshington, Stephen Eusiboed 
(1776-1868). — Governor of Madras. Visited 
Mysore in 1831 on assumption of admi- 
nistration and stayed at Yehval. Son of 
Eev. James Stephen Lushington. Bom, 
May 1776 ; vi. a daughter of Lord Harris 
(First Baron of Seringapatam and 
Mysore), 1790 : Writer. 1792 : Assist- 
ant_ under the Secretary in the Military, 
Political and Secret department. 1793 : 
Assistant under the Translator to the 
Board of Eevenue. 1794: Deputy Per- 
sian Translator to Government and Per- 
sian Translator to the Board of Eevenue. 
1796: Deputy Secretaiy to the Board 
of Eevenue. Under Searcher at the 
Seagate. 1793; Secretary and Persian 
Translator to the Board of Eevenue. 
1799 ; Collector of the Southern Polj'gar 
Peislicush at Enmnad. Private Secrc- 
tar}- to General (Lord) Harris, when 
Commandcr-in-Chief at Madras and 
Acting Governor (1796-1600). 1801: 

Collector of Tinncvelly. 1803 : Eegistrar 
of the Sadder and Foujdarry Adawlut. 


At home, 1807 : out of service : M. P. 
for Eye, 1807-1812 ; M. P. for Canter- 
bury 181^27; Chairman of Committees in 
the House of Commons, Joint Secretary 
to the Treasury, 1824-27; P. C. 1827; 
Governor of Madras,. October 1827. 
October 1832 ; again M. P. for Canter- 
bury, 1835-7; D. C. L., died August 5, 
1868. Wrote a Life of Lord Harris, 
1848. 

Lyaee, Sir James Broadwood. — 
(1838), I.C.S. ; Eesident in Mysore, 
Born March 6, 1838; son of Eev. 
Alfred Lyall ; educated at Eton and 
Haileybury ; went to the Punjab in the 
Bengal Civil Service, 1858-9 ; Financial 
Commissioner in the Punjab ; Eesident 
in Mysore, 1883-7 ; Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, 1887-92 ; Member of the 
Eoyal Opium Commission, 1893-4; 
President of the Indian Famine Com- 
mission, 1898; K.C.S.I., 1888; G.C.I.B., 
1892. 

Macartney, George, First Eare 
(1737-1806). — Governor of Madras ; great 
friend of the Mysore Eoyal House ; 
concluded treaty with Maharani 
Lakshmi Ammanni, 28th October 1782; 
son of George Macartney ; born May 14, 
1737 ; educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Friend of Charles James Fox ;■ 
M. P. ; Envoy Extraordinarj’’ to ‘St. 
Petersburg, 1764-7 ; Knighted ; Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, 1767-72; K. B. ; 
Captain- General and Governor of the 
Caribbee Islands, 1776-9 ; made an Irish 
Peer, 1776 ; defended Grenada and made 
prisoner of war, but released ; appointed 
Governor of Madras and held the ofdce 
from June 22, 1781 to June 18, 1785; 
refused present offered by Nabob of 
Karnatic, a thing uncommon in those 
days ; reduced the Dutch Settlements in 
S. India ; conducted war against Haidar 
All and Tipu ; resented control from the 
Bengal Government : arrested and sent 
home Coote’s successor, Major-General 
James Stuart for dilatory and unsatis- 
factory conduct ; made treaty of Manga- 
lore with Tipu, 1783, which has been 
severely criticised ; his policy not upheld 
by Supremo Government in India ; 
declined the Governor-Generalship, 
Febiniarj' 1785 ; gi-anted a pension by the 
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3>»t Jjiili* Coinpinj*; jw>rriTJ^' woonJe^ 
l/y in iJiJfJ nfsrKfnuJnjTtoa, 3766, 

Colnnfl rulUrloj) Lord M»o«rt* 

»rcoml; uuilo eu Iriib JUrt in 
)7.0: Kriit El )<1cii>potrntiAt7 on Eii 
to IVVin, J7y2-91; ilrputMl on 
E tnixio!) to LouU XVIIl of I'rEnco ot 
Wvrtl. 17J7; in»dt ed Lnph»K Itiron, 
17X\ Qorrmorof Cape of (looil Hopo, 
37X»^; drrlinHt Wir I'roaidrney of Ibo 
Jktanl of Control ; diod, E|?otl C9, May 
Ot, IKK; wrote accounts of liii I'mbaa* 
flea; an account of lift |iutiUe life waa 
publialiwl iiy Sir John It&miw, P. It. S. j 
lIcacrrM bit countrj* witli "tlje moat 
oiifulHfal lionour, tlie itrictcat intcRrity, 
(^ooJ cnciUti and advEiita;;^ to bit King.** 

^fACI>o^rAtx, Srn Axonnw.— 1» the 
war* againit Tipu In lT?i and ITtO, 
Knicra-d the La»t India Company*# 
Madna Ilftablialmicnt, I1H1; at tli« 
•icfjc of I’algliaaWjcrrj', 178J aud the 
rednetfon of many fort* durinc tb« 
war with 7ipn; in thajefoneo of tb« 
lUjaofTraraucore’allnei, 1760; in the 
tone under ComtvaUli, and ^}cdonraat 
8cringapaUm, ITtU'iyd: at MalrsiU and 
the capture of Beriugapaltm, 1799; in 
the aetUctncfit of ttio ceded country, 
1603'Od; coTumanded a Krigade under 
Sir T. IlUlop, C. it) C>i Madras, at 
Mahidpnr, 1617; commanded a detach 
ment in Kliandesh and took the Ilajdelr, 
Trsmbaekand numeroua other forta;alao 
Mulliganin, by assault; reduced AmuL 
nalr; commanded a brigade at Ascerghur 
on its surrender and annexation, 1616; 
O. n.; K. C. It. ; 1831 ; LieutcnaDl- 
Gentral, 1835; died May 1C, 1633. 

MxcKKKZrc, CoLtK (17537-1821).— 
Surveyor in Mysore, 1799-lSlO. Famous 
by his Jfs. Colicctioas. Bom about 
1753; went to India in I76Q and joined 
tbe Madras Engineers; rose to bo Colonel 
.in 1819; in 1763 formed plans of colleo- 
ting materials for Indian History' ; was 
in the WET of 1790-92 against Tipu ; after 
Seringapatam, sent by Cornwallis to 
examino the geography of the ceded 
territory, including the Dekhao ; at the 
siege of Pondicherry, 1793 ; Commanding 
Engineer at the taking of Ceylon, 1796; 
at tlie siege of Seringapatam, May, 
1799; surveyed Mysore, until 1891; his 


map of Mysore illustrates ^Viiks' Jlitlo. 

Hkelefiet', Surveyor-General of 
Madras, 3810; commanded theErjgineers 
in Java on its conquest, 181 1 .] 3 ; thanked 
by the Lientenani-Oovenjor in Council 
at Batavia; he compiled a genera] 
Btattstical table for java; Suracyor. 
General, Madras, 1810 ; Surveyor- 
General of India, 2Gth May 181G; died 
mar Calcutta, May 8, 1621. Prom 1783 
be made extensive and valuablo collec- 
tions of Indian MSS., plans, tracts, 
drasrings. antiquities, coins, statues, 
etc. : initiated detailed topographical 
surveys; wrote in tho Onenrof Annual 
Jltgiitfr and in Asintic Rftearchfi on 
the Life of Haidar Ah, the Vijayanagar 
and Anegonili Kajas, on tho Btiats, or 
Indian Bsnls ; on buildings and sculjv 
lores, and on survey matters ; his 
collections purchased from his widow for 
(he East India Companyfor £19,000; a 
large portion of them sent to England; 
tho South Indian Ixwks and tracts 
iten> made over to tbe Madras College 
Library, and later to the Madns 
ijterary Society and arc new lodged in 
the Madras Govomment Oriental 
Manuscript Librory*. Many of tho MSS. 
relating to Mysore History havo been 
rc-copied and placed in tho Uosemmciit 
Oriental Mannsenpte Library at Mysore. 
These MSS. have in recent years 
attracted considerable attention. 

Macltan, SinllF-CToit (1756—1818}.— 
Served in the War against Tipu in I79'2. 
Son of Hugh 2tacleau ; in the East India 
Coropany’a service ; took part in an 
expedition to Arcot, in the eiego of 
Pondicherry, and in the rednetion of 
Folicat; commanded Cuddalore and its 
defences, 1786 ; under Cornwallis at 
Bangalore, and at Benngapatam, 1792; 
commanded an Indian corps in Ceylon, 
1793; and the 9th Korth India in 1800; 
under Colonel Arthur Wellesley ; Briga- 
dier, 1600-3; at Asirghar, Gawilghar 
and Argaum ; commanded the forces 
neat Hyderabad, 1605; K. C. B.,1815; 
Lt.-General, 1821 ; General, 1838 ; Died 
December 11, 1648. 

MACI.EOD, Sin JoitK Sf’PHEBSOiT,. — 
Commissioner in Mysore. Bom, 1792; 
son of Donald Macleodi Educated at 
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Edinburg University and at Hailey bnry; 
at Port St. George, 1811 ; 1811 : Writer. 
1814 ; Second Assistant, afterwards First 
Assistant to Secretary to Government in 
the several Civil Departments. 1816: 
Member and Secretary of the Committee 
for Revising the Customs Laws. 1820 : 
At home on account of health. 1823 : 
Returned to India : Acting Secretary to 
Government in Financial and General 
Departments. 1824 : Secretary to 
Government Financial and General 
Departments, 1825 : Tamil Translator 
to Government, Member of the College 
Board, of the Board of Public Instruc- 
tion, and of the Mint Committee. 1826 : 
Persian Translator to Government. 
1827 : Secretary in the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments. 1829 ; Tempo- 
rary Member, afterwards Third Member 
of the Board of Revenue. 1832 : 
Commissioner for the Government of 
Mysore. 1834 : Deputed to Hyderabad 
on Special duty by the Governor-General. 
1835 : Member of the Indian Law 
Commission mth Lord Macaulay, 1836 : 
Member of the Committee for Revising 
the System of Prison DiscipRne through- 
out India, 1838 : in England on 
absentee aUowance, 1841 ; Retired from 
the service. (Annuitant on the Fund, 
1841). Died, 1st March 1881, in England. 

Maconochie, Sir Evan.— Private 
Secretary to His Highness Krishriaraja 
Wodeyar IV. Educated at Sherborne 
Sch., and New College, Oxford; 
appointed after examination of 1887; 
^^^tved, 29th October 1889, and served 
in Bombay as Assistant Magistrate and 
CoUector ; acted as Administrator, 
Sachine State, 1890 and 1891; Dep. 
Superintendent, Gujarat Revenue Sur- 
vey, April, 1896; 2nd Assistant, July, 
189G, Under Secretary to Government of 
India, Revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, December, 1897; 1st Assistant, 
March, 1901; Private Secretary to 
Maharaja of Mysore, June, 1902 ; Junior 
Collector, March, 1909; Senior Collec- 
tor, August, 1910 ; Officiating Commis- 
sioner, Central Division, February, 1914, 
Pub. Life iu ihc Indian Civil Scvvicc. 

M.\I)hava Rao, Visvan.ath 
Patanker.— Dewan of Mysore, 


[chap. 

« 

1906-1909; born 1850; educated at the 
Eumbakonam College, under Mr. W. A. 
Porter; B.A., 1869; entered the Mysore 
Service, as Head Master of the Royal 
School ; Public Prosecutor ; served in the 
Judicial and Revenue Departments ; 
Inspector-General of Police in Mysore; 
Plague Commissioner in Mysore ;C.I.E., 
1899; Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 1900; Rev- 
enue Commissioner in Mysore, 1902; 
Dewan of Travancore, 1904 ; introduced 
various reforms in the administration in 
Travancore; Dewan of Mysore, 30th 
June 1906; Retired, 31st March 1909; 
Dewan of Baroda, 1910—1913. 

Madiah, C.~Member of Council, 
1904 ; Rao Bahadur. 

Malcolm, Sir John (1769—1833).— 
Resident in Mysore, 1803. Son of George 
Malcolm; born May 2, 1769; educated 
at Westerkirk; to India in the East 
India Company’s Military Service, 
1782; reached Madras, 1783; in 1792 was 
at the siege of Seringapatam, under 
Cornwallis, and appointed Persian 
Interpreter to the Nizam’s troops ; 
Secretary to Sir Alured Clarke who was 
C. in C., Madras, 1795-7 ; at the taking 
of the Cape ; Secretary to Lord Harris 
1797-8; Assistant Resident at Hyderabad, 
1798 ; present with Nizam’s troops at the 
capture of Seringapatam, May 4, 1799 ; 
Secretary, jointly with Munro, to the 
Commission for the Settlement of 
Mysore ; selected by Lord Wellesley to 
be an envoy to Persia, 1799-1801; 
negotiated two treaties, commercial and 
poRtical ; on his return appointed 
Private Secretary to the Governor- 
General, Lord Wellesley, 1801-3; sent 
on special mission to Bombay in 1802 ; 
nominated Resident in Mysore, Febru- 
ary, 1803; Political Officer with General 
Arthur Wellesley on the outbreak of 
the Mahratta War, 1803 ; drew up the 
treaties of Sirji-Anjengaum of December 
30, 1803 ; and of Burhanpur of Febniary 
27, 1804; Resident at Sindia’s court, 
1804, and in Mysore, 1805 ; served with 
Lord Lake, 1805 ; made the trentj’’ of 
November 22, 1805, -with Daulat Rao 
Sindia, and of December 24, 1805, with 
Jeswant Holknr ; sent by Liord Min to on 
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« tt w»s 

t t-T rn-iKli InflnrRiv; to 

^5^*I ii}ih !}.» r»';tiftTVj» r/Sifn 

»l ‘fni in lVt»U, 

I'>}0; l)y Sir 

Jc'rrt; tiTs!** IjI« 

i/Mfr-r-y rY I**!! ; »tJ(l //ulnrjf of 

liiichl*-'! *Ji<\ K. C. It. I*t 
}S|5; 1> C. h. •tOtfLinM-JC.'lvmjfO 
Ar^nl In ll." (Jotf n5».r-(ifiifr»l, RtiJ 
l'rir-(»<!5fr»i wjUj I!:*" Anny rf thn 
Jlrlhuti <tt ih" Sf*?ir*lt» \V«t, 

Hip l>»U!r nt Mfthiiifur. 
1P17; in»<ip ihr lrr»»y of 
if«{4li*tr»r ef Jiniury f>, I«l«. witlj 
lUn Hniltr; miiilp llk)t lUo, 
ILp jViliim, ntxlidi^, |4y»V AitfcU»r, 
Aynl 9. 1*^19; •timlniitrmt Crnlr*! 
In4u, inplniluiff nltirnM to 

KtirUnil, l^Ja; flo^rnmr of 

t^jr? j li»>I (thinU* liilii the 
SajTf-nir C<^rt of 0,r (lOTprij- 

inrfit iJpfUnlng Ui upmlr Ihr |>rocp>»« 
«f lt»f Court, tihirli Sir J. I*. <»f»ni 

IfiPft M3fp |}>prrni>n]) fJc'*piI;WPW 

jo4j;p« «Tr^ triwiinlM, •ml 
rr«f^ijMs Iffl JeJi* III iWtjnbrf KlO; 
M* J*. ter Jx*0«fr»t/W}, ]831>9; Wfr^u till* 
/.//<• Xif I/or\l Chre. wrritp on lli« 
of ; <Ufd. July 30, 

JFrS3j >iii (Ulsi*, l ;7 Ch«iiJfry, In 

^VrrtRilnliW A^Wy; wrolr »lvi on 
Cmlrat Biirl • St^fcA of the 

Sil^M, Jin fc*<! ffrr*» «UpIoin«liff rrpnri- 
riirn •nJ * 1111 }, »b4 vai vrry •uccrxxful 
•nr\ influpnlial with all cU««r«. “Snnd 
M«Joo)m*' wI/rmTor llirm «•«« trouWr 
wa« a farnritn f>)'inR of thoixnodto 
which hn WIou^mJ. 

MAUXf05. OiMiior. Unccr 
1^95).— Qoartliili of Sri Ch3m*r»Jpn«Jn» 
^^'odeyl^r, JW9-1&T7. Horn May fi. Jttt5; 
mn of John Mallr^on; rducatcnl ti 
Wlmhh-don •ml WIncheitor ; Joinotl the 
31 or^« 1 M. I. In 2NII; In the ircond 
Jlanncw war of 1832*3; in the CoinmU* 
Mrial Pcpsrtmpiil till 1H5(5; wrote tho 
MiiUtty of the Senjal Arroy, 
the lied Pamphlet," in 1837; Sanitary 
CommlMioiicr In llenK»1i IWC-S; 
Controllpr of tho Military Finanro 
Tlopartment, lbC8-9; Gnanlian of Sri 
CliATnarSjCnilra AVodeyar Dahadnr, 
Maharaja of Jfywre, J8C9-77; C. S»I, 
1872; Colonel, 1873; rctirpcl, 1877; died 


March 1, 189^. Wrote conulantly in the 
ColeuHn /.Vrietr, ami Mhet^^e on 
Indian a'lhjrcta; anion#* h!« w-orka are 
and Lfclurrt on /mfinn 
llitU'ttent luVjfett, 1 W(C; Jfiilory of fiie 
i'renotx tit IVVt; Jleerrnlicnt 

cf an Jmfjnn Of\cial, 1871; .rtn /f«* 
(onrai Skifeh r/ the Satire Slate$ 
of fnAi‘i, /^?J; of Genoese 

Hi*tary, 1875: Sermyiyatam, Vast »nA 
J’rrfrnt, a inoiioffraph, 1&7C; Final 
J'rrrch tfruyftet tn Inilia and on the 
JnJmn AV« 1 », JS7S; Jlittory of the 
JoAiOn Mutiny, l^tS-W; lliitory of 
AfyhaniKan, tSTJ ; Iterat, tf^SO; the 
}\mnAtr of the Jnifian Finpire, Lord 
Cf«r/. lit?/ tAe Deeiiire Datllet of 
Indi>if tS^i The Iluiio^AfyhaH quet- 
tionondthe inrnnon of Indiit, i&'vS^* 
Wetteitey; Atlutr; Dupleir ; irnrwi 
Jfastinyt. 

MA8D1JK, V:»WiK*TJt NaIUYAS, 
11*0 Sahip, Indian I<awx 

ypf. who wrote jij faaonr of the roTondoo 
Ilf Mytorr in 1^;>7. Horn, Alarch 6, 
|8.n, in the Ratnayin Diitnet in the 
KouVau. Educated at the Flpbinitono 
lliKh School ; ihitiiipiiahed himself 
there. Rei;an life a« Personal Atnistant 
to Colonel Jacob in Sind, and aften^arda 
held arTenil Oovemment appointmenta. 
Iteiicned them in lhC2, and joined ibo 
Jlointay JSar, roon ohUiinng Jocntivo 
practice a» Pleader. Api*oiiitcd Gov- 
ernment Pleader in 1881: as juatieo of 
the |>cace, Municipal Comrnifsioser, 
Fellow of the Ikimhay University, 

ilcmbcr of tho Legislative Council, 

Journalist and Author, he won universal 
respect. In 1871, was made a Sfetnher 

of the Ilombay rxe;;iiIativo Council 

(retaining tho position for 8 years) and in 
1881, a Member of tbe Legislativo Council 
of tlio Governor-General. He translated 
into Gnjaiati JSphinstone't History of 
India, and published .1 Mannai of 
Hindu Law, etc. C.S.I. 1877. Ho 
advocated political and educational 
advaiieemcnt, but opposed any State 
Intervention In Social Reforms. Died, 
May, 9, 1889. 

Masolks, Robs Dokkelly (1601— 
1877) I.C.S.— As a Member of Council 
of India In 18C3, opposed tbe annexation 
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of Mysore. Son of Jnnies Mnnglcs , 
born 1801 : educated at Eton and 
Haileybuiy : ^vent to India in 1820: 
after some minor appointments, he 
became, in the Burmese War of 1825, 
Secretary to the Commissioner of Pegu 
and Ava, and in 182G, Deputy Secretary 
in the Judicial and Territorial Depart- 
ments : In 1832, Deputy Secretary in 
the General Department: held charge 
of several districts: Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal in the Judicial 
and Kevenue Departments, 1835—9. In 
1838, also temporary Member of the 
Board of Revenue : Retired in 1839 : 
Was M. P. for Guildford, lRil-58: 
Director of East India Company, Chair- 
man, 1857 : One of the original members 
of the new Council of India in September 
1858 till 1866: Died August 16, 1877. 
Wrote articles on India in the Edinburgh 
Beview. 

Mangles, Ross LE^VIS (1833—1905). 
I.C.S. Judicial Commissioner of Mysore. 
Bom April 14th, 1833 : son of Ross D. 
Mangles, M. P. Educated at Bath 
Grammar School and Haileybury : 
Joined the Bengal Civil Service in 1853. 
In the Mutiny, he served as a Volunteer 
in the Expedition for the relief of the 
Arrah Garrison,: the force fell into an 
ambush, and had to retreat : he at great 
personal risk, carried and supported for 
five miles, a wounded soldier who other- 
wise must have been left to die. Mangles 
received the V. C. He was Judicial 
Commissioner of Mysore : Secretary 
to the Bengal Government : Member 
of the Board of Revenue in Bengal: 
Retired, 1883 : Died February 28, 1905. 

Matthan, Rajamantrapravina K., 
B.A., — Member of Council. Born 14th 
October 1877. Joined Mysore Service as 
Probationary Assistant Commissioner 
1897 ; Assistant Commissioner 1898 ; 
Under Secretary to Government, 1906 ; 
Special Magistrate, Kolar Gold Field, 
1912; Deputy Commissioner, Shimoga 
1913 ; Deputy Commissioner, Mysore 
1916 ; Food Controller for the Mysore 
State 1918 ; Commissioner of Income-tax 
1920; Chief Secretary to Government 
1921 ; I.-G. of Education 1925 ; Member 
of Council, 1928. 


Meade, Sir Richard John (1821— 
1694).— Chief Commissioner in Mysore, 
1870. Son of Captain John Meade, 
R. N. *, educated at the Royal Naval 
School; entered the Bengal Army, 
1838; Lt.-Genoral, 1883; General 1889; 
in the Mutiny of 1857-9, while in charge 
of a column, captured Tantiah Topi, the 
rebel leader; Political Agent at Gwalior 
1860; A. G. G., Central India, at Indore 
1861; Chief Commissioner in Mysore, 
1870; A. G. G, and Special Commis- 
sioner at Baroda, 1875 ; Member of the 
Court for the trial of Malhar Rao, 
Gaekwarof Baroda, 1875; Resident at 
Hyderabad, 1876-81 ; died in the South 
of France March 20, 1894. To hun 
Bangalore owes the Cubbon Park, at 
first called Meade Park, the name being 
changed in accordance with his wishes. 


Medows, Sir William (1738-1813),— 
Commander-iu-Chief in the^ 
against Tipu in 1792. A great friend of 
the Mysore Royal House, whose restora- 
tion he desired. Governor of Madras. 
Son of Philip Medows ; bom, December 
31, 1738; joined the 60tb regiment, 
1756 ; served in Germany, America, at 
Brandywine, 1776 ; at St. Lucia ; at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 1781 ; to India, 
1782, co-operated with Sir E. Hughes m 
dispersing the French fleet under 
Sufirein; Governor and C. in C., 
Bombay, from September 1788 to J anuary 
1790; held similar appointments at 
Madras from February 1790 to Au^st 
1792 ; took the field, 1790, against Tipu ; 
took some places, but the campaign was 
generally unsuccessful ; Cornwallis took 
command in person in 1791-2; Medows 
captured Nandidrug, October 19, 1791, 
led a column in the attack on Seringa- 
patam, February 1792; to England in 
1792; K.C.B. ; General, 1798; Governor 
of the Isle of Wight ; C. in C. in Ireland 
1801 ; died November 14, 1813. His 
partiality for the Mysore Royal House 
was well known even in his own days. ^ 
In the first War against Tipu, Medows ■ 
wote to Cornwallis, said: — “I mean 
that the three Governors (English, the 
Nizam and the Peishwah) should dine 
at Seringapatam, with the old Queen of 
Mysore (Maharani Lakshmi Ammanui) 
sitting at the head of the table. For- 
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nijr j’iirl I frf**!)' confr«« tlifcl I 
»houlil (he iHpiUy tiicl juitJe** ©f 

dythrorjlfifj lf»«* cniel tyrant «»<! u^arjxr 
(Tii'a), ■}»! rr«lorinR li>«' JtJ»;rJem to Ih© 
Mindwi Ih*" Uwful owiirr—to 

l>if policy pcrlitp* ot cU]i]>hifr 1>l» 
winjr* io cJIrctu»lly Umt ho fonld do no 
more tiirm in onr time.*' Tin* "ujwr 
policy ’’ «■»« •doplcil but otiothcr 

to pul down tin* “cnjcl t^'rant 
•nd H»orpcr" nrrm jcftra )*lrr. T)>p 
•tronu •ymj*9lldM wltich 

McdownliAdthown nltimatcly triutnphctl 
In 17W and the llutorallon of tlio 
hncicnt Hindu Iloyat IIouiic bccatnv 
an accxtmpliclifd fact after the fait of 
ScHn/^ paUffl. 

MiLr.ti, Trantlalor of tlio 

ItiitoriM of Haidar and Tipn Joino) 
the Itomtay K. I., IfOO; aerved at 
liaroda; made a treaty in ItfS) with 
the liaja of }todari{(ur; mmrnandcd a 
rrpt- in tljr flrat JJumjrar War; look 
Mrrpii : made a treaty with the Suifr»<n 
eblefi, tn Oujant. in li^>: Political 
OfHeerat I'alatipur, HS; retired, I8J1: 
MaJ*0cncral5 died May 21, IW); rooil 
Paraian aeholar; traudated vorka on 
th^ IliiU^rycf Jitftifr Sail-, l$t2 ; 
Ititlory cf ihf Jtei^i 0 / Ttpu SkKar, 
fSff. 

Miu,, John STUAnt (liOG-187a).— The 
Fhiloaophcr. I’mcntoil, in 1$^, the 
famoua Memorial to the TTouao of Com* 
mona urRuij? the Ilonir to take into 
consideration the restoration of H. TI. 
the Maharaja’s Oovennncnt in Mysore. 
Son of James Mill : bon» May 20. ISOO ; 
educated privately: lio was never In 
India, but waa connected with it by 
joining; the India IIouso at a Junior 
Clerk, In 1B20: ho was third in the 
OfBee, on £1,200 a year, when his father 
diedinl83G: Chief of the OfBee on 
£ 2,000 a year, in JB-'jG : he prepared 
in 18^, the document in which the 
H. I. Co., stated their ease against their 
threatened termination. When the 
Statute of 1858 was passed and the 
Government of E. I. Co., came toon end, 
Snil retired on a pension of £1,000 a 
year. It is said that for 23 years, bo 
wrote all the political despatches from 
the India OiBce: bo wrote no siugle 


special work on India : died May, 8, 
1873. 

MJrxrn, .Sir Lcamc Criurv. I.C.S.— 
Chief Jnd/:**, Mysore Chief Court, 
retired ; b. 18C2, s. of Alexander Miller. 
/‘iImc. Trinity CoUrpe, Dublin, Entered 
Indian Civil Ser^-ice, Madras, 1&&1 ; 
District and Sesrions JudRo I80C; 
Scrvf<l on the Indian Police Commission 
Iwlng co-opted as Madras member, 1893 ; 
Jmlee. Stadnia High Court; retiring 
fmniMadrasser%icein 1911; Chief Judge, 
Chief Court, 1914 ; K 1. 1914 ; C.ll.E. 1919. 

Mtn Hciiza IU'<;<iAr.v, r.a., nx., 
Muabtr-nl-Mislk, (1923).— Laic Mpml>er 
of Council, b. 15th March 18C9. Joined 
Service as Judicial Probationer 1893; 
Extra Asiittant Commissioner 1807 ; 
.kssictant Superintendent of Police 189S; 
Assistant Commissioner and Sub-Judgo 
190tJ: Senior Assistant CorninisrioBcr 
1900; District and Sessions Jndgo 1911 j 
InspectoT-Oeiieralof Poltco 1920; Second 
Member 19’22; First Member, lOM. 
Acting Dewan 1921 ; Retired 1925. 

MtRZA .MAifourD IfiiiAiL, Sir.— 
De\ta}) of Mysore since ]!>'2d; 1. 23rd 
October 188.3; Assistant Superintendent 
©(Police, (Probation) 1905; Assistant 
Superintendent 1907; Assistant Com- 
missioner 1908 ; Assistant Secretary to 
Hi# Highness 1910 ; Offg. Huzur Secre- 
tary to ilia Highness the Maharaja, 1913; 
Huzur Secretary 1914 ; Private Secretary 
to Ilis Highness the Maharaja, 1922; 
Dewan of Mysore, I92G. C.I.F.., 1924 
O.B.E., 192J; Kt., 1930 

Mo>TooMj:nY, Sm Henry Cdnn- 
INOIUM. Raroxet I.c.B. (1633-1878),— 
As A member of Conncil of India, oppos- 
ed in 18G5 the annexation of Mysore: 
oldest sou of Sir Henry C. Montgomery, 
Hart: educated at Eton, and Hailey- 
baiy; was Assistant Private Secretary 
to Lord Wellesley when Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1822-4) ; finally left Heiley- 
buiy, 162-1 : out to Madras, 1825 in the 
Civil Service : succeeded to the 
Daronetcy, 1830: sent on a special 
Commission to the Rajamundry (Goda- 
vari) District, which led to the irriga- 
tion of that District from the Godavari: 
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Secretary to the Madras Government 
in the Revenue and P. W. departments 
1845-50 ; Chief Secretary, 1850-5 : Member 
jof Council, 1855-7. "When he reoired, 
made one of the original Members of the 
new Council of India, chosen by the 
Crown in September 1858 ; retired 1876 : 
Privy Councillor : died June 24, 1878. 

Mooee, Lewis, i.c.s. ; Judge, Madras 
High Court; Chief Judge, Chief Court, 
.9th August 1906. 

Morison, William.— Member, Lord 
William Bentinck's Commission on 
Mysore Affairs, 1831 ; Sole Commissioner 
of Mysore, 1833 ; transferred from the 
line to the Artillery solely on account 
of his talents and made Instructor; 
Surveyor-General ; Commissary General 
on the formation of that Department, 
on 1st December; in 1810 with head- 
quarters at Hunsur; though a Captain 
at the time, he was given the rank 
of Major with a seat at the Military 
Board ; he had under him seven ofiffcers 
as his Assistants and four others as 
Sub-Assistants ; Lieut. -Col. ; objected 
±0 alterations in the uniform of Com- 
missariat introduced by the Commander- 
in- Chief of the time without reference 
to Government ; his appeal upheld by 
'Sir Thomas Munro, Governor and then 
by the Court of Directors, the order of 
the Commander-in-Chief being cancelled 
by them ; Resident at Travancore ; 
Senior and then Sole Commissioner in 
Mysore, 1833 ; Member of the Council 
of the Governor-General at Calcutta, 
1834. Thoi’ough in his work, he never 
left anything to chance. Has been dec- 
lared the first Madras offfcer since the 
days of Lord Clive, selected for a seat 
in the Supreme Council. His IVoies on 
Mysore is a most valuable series of 
official papers throwing light on the 
administrative history of the State of 
the period to which they relate. 

Moelet, Right Hok. John, Vis- 
count, OF Blackburn, p. c., o.m., 
M.A., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., Barr. (1873). 
Took prominent part in urging the 
reversion of the State in 1867. — Edu. 
at Cheltenham Coll., and Lincoln CoU., 
Oxford; hon. ll.d. Glasgow, 1879, 


Cambridge, 1892, St. Andrews, 1029, 
Edinbui'gh, 1904; hon. D. C. L., Oxford, 
1896; M. P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1883-1895, and for the Montorse Burghs 
from 1896 ; Chief Sec. for Ireland, 1886 
and 1892-1895; Privy councillor, 1886; 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, 1891 ; trustee 
of British Museum, 1894 ; member of 
Historical Mss. Comm.; O.M., 1902; 
Sec, of State for India, Dec., 1905, to 
Nov., 1910, and from March to May, 
1911; Lord President of the Council 
from Nov., 1910; Viscount Morley of 
Blackburn, 1908 ; Chancellor of Manch- 
ester Univ., 1908; author of ‘Edmund 
BurJce,’ 1867; ‘ Critical Miscellanies,' 
1871; Voltaire,’ 1871 'iiotmcaH,’ 1873; 

‘ On Compromise,’ 1874; ‘Diderot and 
she Encyclopcedista,’ 1878; ‘Burke,’ 
1879; ‘The Life of Bichard Cohden,’ 
1881; ‘Oliver Cromwel,’ 1900; ‘Life 
of Gladstone,' 1903. 

Munro, Sir Hector (1726-1805).— 
Served in the war against Haidar, 
1780-1. Born 1726; son of Hugh Munro; 
was ensign in the 48th regt, in 1749 ; 
commanded the 89th regt. out to Bombay 
in 1761 ; suppressed a mutiny of sepoys 
at Patna in 1764 ; •won the decisive 
battle of Baxar. Oct. 23, 1764, defeating 
theNawab Wazir of Oudh, Shuja-ud- 
daula, and Mir Kasim; Lt- Colonel, 
1765 ; M. P. for the Inverness Burghs, 
1768-1801 ; commanded the Madras 
Army, 1’?'78; took Pondicherry from 
the French, 1778: K. B., 1779; engaged 
in the field against Haidar Ali, 1780-1 ; 
commanded a Division in Sir Byre 
Coote’s -vdetory at Porto Novo. July 1, 
1781; captured Negapatam, Nov. 1781; 
returned to England ; Maj-General, 
1782; General, 1798; died at Novar, 
Dec. 27, 1805. 

Munro Innes (?— 1827).— Of Poyntz- 
field, Cromarty, N. B., Lieutenant — 
Colonel and author; Historian of Haidar’s 
War of 1780 ; was related to Sir Hector 
Munro of Novar (q. v.). Appointed on 
29th December 1777 to a Lieutenancy 
in the 73rd, afterwards 71st, High- 
landers, then raised by Lord Macleod. 
As Lieutenant and Captain in the First 
battalion of that regiment, he took part 
in the campaigns of 1780-4 against 
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Ali. ]>«' «ftrnvan)« 

atllii* cSoK* of tlfC'p cainjialpn* 
UB 1 ]<1str<! on likU^pay •« C*|ilafn of 
tlir »r<-on(I )>atUlion of tho 

rrp{n»cnl. On Hh July 17^*3, he wm 
L nui^lit on fult ]>ny hn Captain in (ho 
f^cottiih Ilnpxli' IclinhandrJ a« the 91th 
ftH’lln ISlb), Hr Wloncft^ to that rrpi* 
niriit fintiMWW, « hen hr left (hr army 
a» Major and llirvel Lirutenant-Colonrl. 
llrhadarrxrJ for many jraraaapaj* 
ma'Jrrof » rrenjhint* diatriot. Mimro. 
a^ho had inarned Anne, dau^hlrr of 
Georyr (lonlon, Minialerof Clynr, dir<l 
at Po\ut 2 fir]d in IHJX. }Jr puhliahod 
A Wfirr-ifirr o/ (he .Vi/ifnry Oj'fration* 
in (fif Carttafif oi /7VJ-/, Ijomlon, 
ITsO, and .1 ayitem cf Fitrrti /tooH* 
lre}’{"'j hfljfd on Ai'fnnf J’rrtcfire. 
IMtnlurph. tK21. Donald tajs of thr 
latter : ** It D the moat c<'mp1rx idea that 
haa trer bren publiahed. It may 
amtiar the frentirman, hut wohM never 
ault the farmer.'* 

Mcxno, Sm Tiioma*. luiio.st.T fl761- 
]fC7). Joint Seerrtnr) to Cntninia<ion for 
Jfvaon* Affair*. I7W. ^^aj-QellrraI ami 
Ooieniorof Mfclraa ; aon 'of Alexander 
Mmiro, of Oluffow . l«oni 5fay 27, 1701; 
edtieatri] at (tlaaeoir ; entered tho 
mercantile profnalon, hut left it and 
joined the K. 1. Co.'* Madras Army lu 
1780; ivaaln the Mj'aorr tVarof 17iO-3 
tinder Fir Hector >ttinra and Sir Kyro 
CootP ; m 17M In the lolelligenco De- 
partment; in the actions under Lord 
CormtaUi*; after 1722 served in the 
Barainahal under Capt. Jieade in the 
ctvilllno ; rejoined tiic Army in 1792, 
and after 6erini;apatam was appointed, 
with Capt. Malcolm, Joint Secretarj" to 
the Coinmisaioneni for the Settlement 
of Mysore ; hi* views on the settlement 
did not meet with the approval oltho 
Marquis of tVellesley ; administered 
Kauaraontho Malabar coast and sup- 
pressed disorder; from 1800 to 1807 he 
administered the Ceded Districts south 
of the Tungabhadra, and elaborated tho 
lii/olwari system of land tenure ; he is 
etiil known in these districts as the 
Patlicrofthe people; was in England 
1607-13 ; was examined by the House 
of Commons regarding the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter, and on import- 
M. or. VOL. II. 


»«t qaeiljona connected uith the civil 
•nd tnilitar}' aclminiitralion in India ; 
Colonel ill 1613 ; employed on a Com- 
mitston for improving the Judicial and 
Police Department* ; returned to mili- 
lavy service a* Urig.-GenersI m the tVar 
of Htl7-18 against the Pindaris and 
Mahratta* ; reduced Sandtir ; raised 
trocp* at Dharwar and took Dummul, 
Hubli, liadami, Ilelganni ; joined by 
llrlg-Octicral I’ntraler, look Sholapur; 
semiees corntnended by Prince llegcnt; 
made K.C.H , 1818 ; appointed Governor 
of Madras, 10th June 1820; Mgurously 
axjstcd inthe proseciitjnn of the first 
llurmeie War of !82l-2d; thanked by 
the Supreme Go\ eminent and tho 
Court of Dm'Ctom in thi* ennnection. 
Util April IblG and 12th Nosember 
IbJd , visited Mysore in 1627 ; objected 
to the unauthorized alterations in mili* 
(arj* dre**, 1821 ; mado a lisronet ; bis 
goieninient of Madras uas »ery success- 
ful, bated a* it Mas on hi* thorough 
knowledge of tho country’ and langu- 
ages. his ahiJitN and jwinciples, 
power of work and tirmnes*. His death 
through an attack of cholera while 
on tour at Pattikonda iii the Ceded 
Ihstncts, on July 7, 1827, was imner- 
rally deplored. His msgni/icient e<]Ues> 
trian statue by Sir Prunci* Chantrey 
w-as unveiled at Madras on October 
21, 18JD, under a sajiitc of so\enteen 
gun*. 

Najjjusdaita, II. V.— Member of 
Council. Born, 13lh October 18G0 ; Edu- 
cated, tVesJeyau Mission Scliool, Mysore; 
and Christian College, Madras; B.A., 
1830, H.L.. 1833 ; M.A., 18S5, M.L.. 
189C. Joined Mysore Service as Miinsiff, 
1835 ; rrobationary Assistant Commis- 
sioner, l&JG ; Subordinate Judge, 1886 ; 
Under Secretary to Government, 1895 : 
Offg. District and Sessions Judge, 1895 ; 
Deputy Commissioner, 3897 ; Judge, 
Chief Court, 1903 ; Offg. Chief Judge, 
1907 • Eecoud Member of Council, 1909 ; 
in charge of Education Department, 
1912 ; First Member of Council, 1912 ; 
Chief Judge, Chief Court, in addition 
to faisowm duties, 1912-13 ; Retired 1916. 
C.I.E. 1014 ; liajamautrapravina 1913. 
Vice-Chsocellor, Mysore UniTersily, 
1918. 
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Pearsk, Coeonke .T. L. SuporintPiJ. 
(lent; Commissioner, NamlidurR divi- 
sion, 18G8-1878. Onicialing .Tudicinl 
Commissioner, 1873-1. 

Pears, Steuart Edmunr, t.c.s.— 
Pcsident in ^lysorc, b, 2.'ith Kov(*m- 
ber 1875, wf. Winifred M. Pnrlon 
Editc. Edinburgh University and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Plntered I.C.S., 
1898; served in H. W. Frontier 
Province from 1901 onwards, as Political 
Agent in Toebi, Ivurram, Khyber and 
l^Inlakand. Delegate to Anglo-Afghan 
conference at Mussoorie. in 19'20; Hesi- 
dent, Wazaristan 1922.21. Agent to 
Governor-General, Baluchistan, 19*21 ; 
Besident in klysore, 19*25; C.I.1'1. 191G; 
C.S.I. 19*23 ; Chief Commission N.W.F.. 
1930. 

Peile, John Henry.— Secretary to 
the Eesident in INIysorc, 180G; Writer. 
1796 ; Assistant in the I^Iiiitat*y, Political, 
and Secret Departments. 1799; Head 
Assistant under the Resident atMysm*c. 
1800 *. Postmaster at Mysore, 1803 : 
Secretary to the Resident at Mysore, 
1806 : Judge and Magistrate of Cuddapah, 
1809 : Secretary to Government in Mili- 
tary Department, and Superintendent 
of Stamps, 1811 ; Persian Translator to 
Government ; Third Judge of the Pro- 
vincial Court, Southern Division, 1818: 
At home. 1823 : Out of the service. 

Plumer, C. G.— entered M.C.S., Dis- 
trict Judge, N. Arcot ; Chief Judge, 
Chief Court, 1882 ; retired 1890. 

Plumer, R. B., Bar-at-Law. — Bom 
28th March 1871 ; Joined Mysore Service, 
29th March 1890, as Probationer; Pi'o- 
bationery Assistant Commissioner, 1892; 
Special Magistrate and Munsiff, K.G.P., 
1897 ; District and Sessions Judge, 
Shimoga, 1906 ; District and Sessions 
Judge, Bangalore, 1913: Judge, Chief 
Court, 1922 ; Chief Judge, Chief Court, 
2nd August; 1924 ; retired, 1927. 

Powis, Edward, Second Lord 
Olive, and First Earl op (1754-1839).— 
Governor of Madras, at the time of the, 
final siege of Seringapatam and during 
nearly the whole period of Pumaiya’s 
administration; born March 7, 1754 j 


eldest son of tin; find Lord Clive ; suc- 
ceeded his father. 1774 ; >r.P. for Imdlow; 
ICnglish Peer, 17<M ; Governor of 
Madras, ns Lord Clive, September 1799 
to August 1803, during the period of the 
last war with Tipu; he was over- 
shadowed by Marriuis of clleslcy, while 
he atnyed at Madras during the progress 
of the war ; Manjuis of Wellesley ncknow-, 
lodged the "honourable, generous and 
disintere.sted support ” he received from 
him; thanked by Parliament, 1801, for 
his services in the Mahratta IVar ; P.C. 
and crcatfHl Earl of Powis and Viscount 
Clive, 1801 ; nominated Lord Jjieutcnnnt 
of Ireland, but did not take up the, 
appointmeifi ; remarkable for hi.s physi- 
cal vigour ; died May 1C, 1839. Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley (later Duke of ^Vel- 
lington) described him ns "a mild, 
moderate man, remarkably rc.ser^ed, 
having a bad delivery, and apparentlj 

a heavy understanding 

I doubt whether he is dull as he appears, 
or ns people imagine he is.” His cor- 
respondence with Purnaiya shows him 
ns a rcniarknbly acute man and as one 
thoroughly alive to the interests of his 
nation in India. 

Porter, William Archer (1824- * 
1890).— Son of Rev. James Porter, of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. Edu. 
at Glasgow and Carabx'idge Uuniver- 
sities ; third Wrangler ; Fellow and 
Tutor, Peterhouse, Cambridge ; Bni*-at- 
Law ; Principal, Kumbakonam College, 
1863-78, where his memory is perpetu- 
ated by tbe Porter Town Hall ; Tutor 
and Secretai*y to His Highness Maha-. 
raja Sri Chamai-ajendra Wodeyar, 1878-; 
85; died 1890; a sister of his married- 
Peter Guthrie Tait, tbe famous Profes- 
sor of Experimental Physics at the 
Edinburgh University, whose son J. G- 
Tait M.A., Bar-at-Law, became in suc- 
cession Professor and Principal, Central 
College, Bangalore. 

Prendergast, Guy Lushington. 
Asst. Resident in Mysore, 1827: WMter, 
1829 ; , Assistant to the Seci’etarj^ in 
the Revenue Department, 1830 : Assis- 
tant to the Resident at Mysore;- Senior 
Assistant to the Registrar of the Sudder 
and Poujdarry Adawlut ; Superintend- 
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fr.i W’J; 

vr# I'cj *•.5^ It*i;;4U*r r| U.|» So'lVr 
!**t> A'UwJal 

mil !*'*>: rrf-iiTjn) 

»« i-r K>‘‘' »*.»'»< 

*rtl Jfir.j 

Jouli^r. >{»U>*r: 

>*lW,W4f lb-- r-DnilW.', iK'.'i 
^-vJ ft t'f-ni'f. -■'nj in 

iV.r •'J'T f^tR IUkry No*mi 

pitYRXn t “U -rr., o^?. |i. JMI 

S-t ft TUr^* Mrs 

C'i.»it»*.!.»‘T I .iiflt*. 
ri't.lrf' • r*--1<*r»‘.J tl'** 

fn Wil! 

ht tti" lVri.»ti \V*r, IK**, in 
tJ" thJiin Mo»ttV l»'tr.i*4. If, ifcf 
In^;* l%»H P^'tyr ««^rrr)y 
M.t* V <* <••« 3l«t 
SV>T‘t»il»T Ih 77 , *1 •*»»»< 

U.r liV t-i 1.4. I**-*-, JllJ. Tjf).! 

*l !}.*• MtVi c f III* t^f*. It 
ojl rf-jR-r* R nlfl : Rlfcf I -f r»ll»t(if> til 
wl,rn A.l» 0. I'* Pir Uorti 
IUTT«r>r1i itl>4 

•tusMM j Ufy»»i In Al'jojnitm 

\V*r, llfT«t (*/5''nfl (V,n 

tnini!M r>*| t*'*' In li.'li»n r.t|«4lli^n 
tn M>1u, l^TX} MiJiIrr) S^-cy 

tnUif f«'tRtr.in» 

iMWr<ifni l',« 1 rirl IVO . 0 « 1 M j»u. 
Irirlj, } »( Q M.O.. rnmnujiiJr,! U»f 

llritUh ll'-irmi l)»iMJpn, Ih-^l HjJrr* 
■t .*4 StttniilUry ri^rr#’, l*<Sl ; Utinn* 
l*y\' />: OIT.cUUng IlMliUnt 
III Tr»r*ii<V‘n- Riid CnrMn, • Oflj*- 
JlrwJrwt In My*/'rr, JN^7: lloTymor* 
Urnrrai'* Afyfil In Ilsnsl*. Ofilrl- 
•titifT flovfmor'nrnrnij’a Ai'rnt In 
IklurliltUn; IKiO ; OiSrialiitfc lir«it!rnt 
lnMy«,rr, JK91.a. K.C.H.I. I'vO, (i.CMl., 
1 ‘JOl 

I'KRsni-jin»«T, Sm Jj'rrrtiv, (liW- 
ISW.— Smnl In Ute l*»t W»r n^'alnit 
Tlpu SulUn. SonofTliomaa I’n-ndpr* 
irant : l>om 17C9 : kIvci, »ppolntmciit it, 
B. Pomlni'o : at tlio Bgr* of ITi, li(< n-sa 
caplnrcJ en TOutf Ukcn to rrancp, Imt 
osfaiwMi to KtiRland : Wcamo a Cadet 
iu tbe K.I. Co‘a. Milltarj' aervlco j vreiit 
toMadrai: f<'r>ed in tlic Madras Fuel' 
lien, in Myaore and at SerinRapatam, 
M. or. VOL. II. 


lTi9 : n-aa on lli>* puanl pJarM o\er 
Tij"*t‘* U»tt ; A Hr to Clffirfal lliord) 
Itsm* at M«dra*‘ (titi'-nril at Fort St. 

; h’w to !-• >Ji3,l»ry Andilof. 
Oetirral • at^t/ni from r.nfirjT for tO 
>»ar» - in,r1)t''d j|i*-d »j Ilri^Jdon, 
Jqlr IKV; 

I'M^varr, Sm lirsnt Tunny —.Indl. 

Cr\mfr>*»i<vwr tn Mytftfj’ : 

I*«m rf H^rirr Tl'oli> t'rii,«p rt|i,ra1e«l 
at }lam'«r and l/aifrilHri amirdlfi 
India Of, 7, A»4i*tant 

y»i:i4tntf at Sfilftapttr dtrnriR Ihe 
Mutif.) and at Cifll tl.Tierf areom* 
• N'ataf Itflffade tttffi tlRlit RUn* 
M-nt fnmi Ml lii»p<ir to join lo 

»uf»!ij<* a n«iniJ arnm/ tf<e KoN '■ 
I•r4-am•< llr^iHfaf rf tl.r S»ilr Court In 
daiitikr) INT*. airlof tiir Hitrf, C<y,r< on 
,t» r^tatdi*t.r’>rnt on July I. i.f ij.f »«TnR 
year t<eH»**rrral teniporarj apiviint* 
,nynt» t-fon* l»<y*n,inR a Hittrict 
Joti'r Hi IhCT Judi'lat rrnMni«*tonrr 
in Myvofp, laT',./", oricialMiR Jndgrof 
»!■*• Calcutta Hirl> t'nnrl, |KT7 confinnni 
^•CH I.f* sftM a* Cliief Jii'tifr in 1W>2,: 
I'rrn.lM in lK>t I, over lhf> Jury Com* 
mU>i'<n. and in IK^*, jouinl tlio 
<)o«rni<ir Ornr rtl'a Iirt,'l«Iati\r Connrii, 
to a*4i«t in rcvi'lnc tin* Co<tf a of Cnminal 
and Civil I'menlurr knlRtitrtt in 1K}I| 
and ma<V K.C I P on retirrment in 
MarrI, l*’Ol . for tlR yrara, In* was 
IHttriet Umnd Mialer of tin* Fito- 
Maaont in Itf-nRal, and wai tlir Inat of 
the Mrinlirra of tito Indian Cn H Serricn 
•Hlarate*! at llaileylmry rrnplojrd in 
India. 

runsAIYA (I7:r2-1H12) —Ffpotit and 
Dowan of Myaoro, X7W-IR11. A 
Hrahinanof tlio Mddhva coct; bom at 
Slirotriani yillact* of KunjiintOii in tbo 
Cbidambarain Taluk, Sontli Arcot DU- 
tricl : waa a Trtnaury Olliccr in tlio 
employ of Ilaldur Ah in Myaoro, and 
0,1 llaidar'i dratli kppt tin* Army in 
order until Tipfl arrived from Malabar 5 
waa Dowan, or Finance Minister, to 
TIpQ for many years ; and on hia death 
In 1793 was nominated to the post by 
the Marquis of Wellesley when bo res- 
tored tbo ancient Mysore Do>aI family 
in the person of Sri-KrUhna-Haja 
AVodopir III, then a child of about threo 

198 *. 
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Inam Enquiry; entered ^^ygo^e Service 
at the instance of Jfr. Eourine, 
and rested to duty in the ralneo Dcpai^ 
mrnt: in this connection, he ahowed, 
according to Mr. Bowring, the Commts* 
aioner, “great tact, discrimination and 
good judgment.’’; Controller o! the 
Palace; Bevenue Sccrctarj' to the Chief 
Commissioner, 1879;Dew8n of Stj-sorc, 
on the Beuditionof the State, 2r>th March 
16ai ; died at Madras, 20th January 1883. 
C. I. E. 1873. Wrote Fifty ytnrt of 
Sritiih Ailminiiirniion in Myaore. 
Wrote English vorthy o! a classical 
scholar; described as Father of Ike 
jlfj/jore liepreteniative .^lJem4fy. Ifis 
Highness the ilaharaja in notifying hta 
death, said : “By the death of this valued 
public servant, H. 11. the MahamjafeeU 
that he has been deprived of an able, 
faithful and devoted counsellor and that 
the people have lost a true and eympa* 
thetic friend.” In consideration of hia 
eminent services to the State dunttga 
period of 15 years, II. H. the Maharaja 
Sri ChZtninkj'a Wodeyar, \^as pleased to 
grant a bonus of rupees one lakh to 
bis family. The Hangacharlu Memorial 
Hall at Mysore was erected partly by 
sobscription, as a memorial to him. 

ItAM-ujifiON, Sin IlrNDY Cnr.swicKE, 
Bajioxet C18h^l833).~Headed the depu- 
tation to Lord Cranborue in 18C7, for 
securing the reversion of Mysore. Born 
April 11, 1801, son of Abraham Tyzack 
Bawlinson : educated at Wrington and 
Ealing : Went to Bombay ia the E. I. 
Co’b Military service, 1827, Sir John 
Malcolm (q. v.) being a fellow passenger. 
Learnt Persian and the Vernaculars: 
served in Persia, to discipline the Persian 
troops, 1833-9 z Political Assistant to 
Sir W. Macnagbten at Kabnl; Political 
Agent at Kandahar : at the Battle there. 
May, 29, 1842; with Nott, returned to 
India, tia Kabul: C. B. Political Agent 
in Turkish Arabia, 1843 : Council 
General at Baghdad, 1844 : deciphered 
the Persian Ctiniform inscription of 
Darius Hyataspes at Behistun, 1846: 
made great explorations and excavations 
in Babylonia and adjacent countries: 
returned to England 1855 : K. C. B. 1856* 
Lt.-Colonel; Director of E. I. Co.: M. P. 
for Beigate, 1858 : Member of the Councii 


of India, 1859-9: Slinister to Persia, 
18M1-G0: M. P. for Fromc, 18G5-8: 
Member again in the Council of India 
from 1863, for the rest of his life : G.C.B. 
1839; Baronet, 1891: President of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society, 1878-81: and its 
Director, 18C2-95 : President of Geogra- 
phical Society, 1871-2, and 1874-5: and of 
the Oriental Congress in London, 1874 : 
D. C- L-, L. L. D. of Cambridge and 
Edinburgh, and a member of the several 
foreign academies : Trustee of the 
British Museum ; died March 5, 1895. 
Wrote constantly in the Foyal AstaUo 
Sociefy't Journal and for the Geographi- 
cal Society on Assyria and Babylonia, 
Persia, Turkistan, Central Asia also in 
the periodical Tlevie%v8: and published 
Brtffland an/t Jti/ssia in the Saat, 1876, 
expressing bis pronounced views on 
Russian Policy and action in Central 
Asia. 

Bodejitsos, Sin Donalp, k, c. b, i.— 
Lieut., Col , Indian Army, late Foreign 
Dept., Govt, of India. — Resident in 
Mysore. Ensign Boys] Soots fasilters, 
Aug. 18C5; arrived, Oct., 1865; served 
from Bov. 18C0, as Asst. Commr. in the 
Central Prov.; transfd. to Rajputana, 
June, 1872; Cantonmt. mag., Kasirabad 
May, 1877; Offg. Asst. Commr., Merwara 
and Ajmir, 1877-78; Offg. Supt Jahala- 
srar, 1879; Ist Asst. Agent, Indore, 1881; 
Pol. Agent, Bhopal February 1885, 
Pol. Agent, Budelkhand, May, 1885; 
Assist, to the Resident in Mysore and 
Secretary to the Chief Commr. of Ooorg, 
Dec. 1636; pol. agent in Bundelkhand, and 
Supt, of the Rewa State, Dec., 1686; 
Resident, Gwalior, Feb , 1894 ; Offg 
Govr. -Gen’s Agent, Central India, April, 
1895; Resident Mysore, and Chief 
Commr., Coorg, Dec., 1896; C. S I. 
Deo., 1893; K. 0. S. I., Jan., 1903; retd, 
from foreign dept. Got. 1903. On coro- 
nation duty at India Office, June to 
Oct., 1911. 

Rxce, Benjamin Lewis. (1837-1928). 
— ^Archaeologist, antiquarian and educa- 
tionalist. Son uf Rev. T. Rice : educated 
privately.' appointed Principal of the 
High School (now Central College), 
•RuTigalnre 1860-5; Inspector of Schools, 
Mysore and Coorg, 18G5-8, 1870-3 ; 
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Director of Public Instruction in Mysore 
and Coorg, 1868-9, 1873-83 : Secretary to 
the Mysore Government, Educatio^ 
Department, 1883-90 : Director of Ai'cb- 
ajological Eesearches in Mj^sore, 1890- 
1905 : introduced the HohH School 
system of Primary Education in Mysore, 
1868: was Secretary to the Education 
Commission (Sir W. \v . Hunter’s) 1882-3 ; 
C.I.E.; Author of Gazetteer of Mysore 
and Coorg.'. Mysore lnsc7'iptions : Epi- 
graphia Carnatica, 12 vols.; Bihliotlieca. 
Carnatica. Died, 1928. 


Russell, George Edward. — Ofdci- 
ating Resident in Mysore 1802: Writer, 
1803 : Assistant to the Secretary in the 
Revenue and Judicial Departments, 
1804 : Assistant under the Registrar of 
the Zmah of Chingleput, 1805: Regis- 
trar of the ZiUah of Chingleput. 181^: 
Collector and Magistrate of MusuRpatam 
1815 : In charge of General Treasury at 
Masulipatam, 1822 : Second Member of 
the Board of Revenue, 1824: At first 
Acting, then Senior Member of the 
Board of Revenue. 1832: Officiating as 
Resident at the Coiu-t of His Highness 
the Rajah of Mysore ; Commissioner to 
inquire into the State of affairs at 
Ganjnm and Vizagapatam. 1834: Member 
of Council of the Governor, and Pre- 
sident of the Revenue and Marine Boards, 
ia36 : Chief Judge of Sudder and Pouj- 
dai rj Adawlut. {Itcfirecl on the Aiuiuity 
Fund in 1S3S.) Died, 20th October I8G3 
in England 


S.vbarathiMudaliar. A.— Member of 
Council, 18S1-9 ; Rni Bahadur. 


S.\Li.situRY, Hohert Arthur Talbot 
Gascoigne Cecil, third IVIarquis of 
(1830-1903).— As Secretary of State for 
Iiulia, determined on the restoration of 
Mysore in 1867. Born Februarv 3, 1830- 
son of tlie Second Marquis : educated at 
Eton, and Christ Church, Oxford ; Fellow 
of All Soul’s College; M. P. for Stamp- 
ford. lK,3.rA; Marquis, 18GS. Secrotnrv 
of St.iU- for Imlui, ns Lord Cranborne, 
from .Tilly (i, 1866 to March 9, 1807. In 
1H67, atmonneed in the House of Com- 
luntn: the deeiMou of the British Cabinet 
that the ( xistence of well governed 
Indian State-; is a benefit to the stabilitv 


of British Rule. He reversed the Wood 
despatch in regard. to Mysore : again as 
Marquis of Sahsbury, Secretary' of State 
for India, from February 22, 1874 to 
March 30, 1878 : Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 1869 :• vTote for the 
Quarterly Beview and other Periodicals : 
his career as Ambassador, etc.. Foreign 
Secretary, and thrice Prime Minister, 
belongs to English and' Etiropean Poli- 
tics and History : died August 22,1903: 
K.G., D.C.L., L.L.D. 

Sandford, John Douglas, (1833-92): 
— I.C.S. ; Judicial Commissioner in 
Mysore. Son of venereble Archdeacon 
Sandford: educated at Rugby and at 
Trinity College, Oxford : Scholar : first 
class Moderations and in the final 
Classical School : to India in 1856 : 
Served in the N.W.P. ; Judical Com- 
missioner of Burma and of Mysore, 2.5th 
March 1881 ; Officiating Resident in 
Mysore, May 1882 to June 1883; left 
India 1882; retired 1884; died June 1892: 

Sankey, Sir Richard Hieram.— 
Chief Engineer in Mysore, (1864-77). 
Born March 12, 1829 ; son of Mathew 
Sankey ; educated at Addiscombe ; en- 
tered Madras Engineei’s, 1846, and 
became Lt.-General, 1884; Superinten- 
dent of the East Coast Canal, 1856-7; in 
the mutiny on special duty at Allahabad; 
Field Engineer at Cawnpore ; Senior 
Engineer Officer with the Gm’klia Force 
under Jang Bahadur ; recommended for 
the V.C. ; at the capture of Lucknow; 
Chief Engineer in Mysore, 1864-77 ; 
deputed to 'Victoria to repoi't on water 
works, 1871 ; Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, 1877 ; Command- 
ing Engineer in South Afghanistan 
under Sir D. Stewart, 1878-9; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, Public Works 
Department, Madras, 1879, and klembcr 
of Legislative Council, Madras ; Fellow, 
Madras University, 1881 ; resigned 
Public Works Department 1833; retired 
from Army, 1884 ; Chairman of Board 
of Works, Ireland, 1881-96: K.C.B., 
1892. Sankey’s Re.servoir at Bangalore 
is named after him. 

Schwartz, Riiv. Chrlstian Fried- 
r.lCH (1720-9.3).— Danish Missionary; 
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nf iU'lra* (to\rn)mrnl to 
JlftltUr All ill Auffiul 1779. Horn Octo- 
Wr’il, 17^>, ill I’m**!*; »ftn of Ooorjjo 
Pcli\»-»rtt: rJurtlM r 1 fvotinrnburp, 

SvliuU*. the' Mi«*loimr3‘, lo nlit 

^fl^ Tamil Hil>I<*; onlaStml Copen* 
hapeti, 1719; ttrttl out a* a Mia*iotiary 
from the Go\rnitTH'nt of fVnmarV to 
CmliJaJoro amJ to the DAnMi Settlement 
«t Tranqiieljar, 1710; Imnil to »pe»V 
MVt-Tal fncliati fatipia^re*; pUfwl in 
cliarpr of tJjo cninitry S. of the 
Caiirrry; wont to (Vjlnn ami Tnchlno* 
poly; at tlir tlepe of Ma<Iuni, 17<»t, 
iiylU a cliurrh there, KM, Mh^lon 
Iloyro ami School*; «orle<l a* a Mi»- 
lionary wntler the S.l'.C.K.; wltle<l aa 
riuptaln to the tnvip* at Trlchinojwlr, 
Kt^^TH; wrni to liae at Tatijore, I77jl; 
huiltarhurth there; Ueiitaii 1>ehatfot 
the )iladra» (Invrrnment on a *«rot 
inUiioi) to Haidar All alSennpipatAm, 
1779; the Jonnii) of h(a nttuioit i* 
printo"! In WllV*' f/iifoy oj Jfj/»*>or. 
Vol. I. WlJt (Madraandllion/; Haidar 
pate him free paaMpe, tmt Tipfl ref«*e<t 
toaevliim; Seliw-artt e*tahli*lie<i 0e%- 
enimrnt achoo}*, JneluJinp leachinp of 
ChriatUiiltp therriii ; founded ttm Tinne* 
^cIlyC’hMfth; appoint«*<l fntcqirctrr at 
Tanjon*; pijardlan of Serfojl, llie younp 
najathort':di(*d Iherv, rchrtiarj' 13,1793; 
monnmcnl* cn-cted to him at ^^ad^at 
and Tanjore; Mid to have made G.COO 
ronverlH; was moat derout, zealous and 
liiRh iirineip]<Hl. Hca]>oke I’cralan well. 

Skal, Sin l)UAJ]:M>!uyATii. M.A., 
Pn.I)., Vice-Chancellor, Mj'aoru Unher- 
fcity, 1921-19T0, I'rofeafKir of Slentel 
and Moral Eclrnce, Calcutta UiiiMTstty, 
IDll-S). }iom 3nl Se|itember J8G1. 
Kducated at General Aafiembly*, College. 
Calcutta; Del., Orientalist Congreaa, 
Honie, 1B09; Member, Simla Commllteo 
for drawing up Calcutta Unlreralty 
ItegiRtcr, 1905; Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
Univeraity. IWl ; I'xtm Member of 
Council, Knight Jiachelor 192C; J330, 
Mtd. 

SKRIIADUllYKn, Sm KuMAUAI'UKAM: 
latu Dcwdii of Mysore. Born let Juno 
1815; IJ.A., 1805; B.B. 1871; entered 
British Service as Translator in Collect 


tor'a Oflice, Calient; joined Mysore 
Scrrice aa Judicial Shen-stadar, Ashta- 
pram IKviflion ; Bublicl’roscctitor; Judi- 
cial Aa*iataiit Coniiniseioncr; Comptro- 
ller to the noj'sl Household; IX’piity 
Commissioner, Tumkur, 1B79; Deputy 
Commissioner, Sfysore.lbfll : Ofneiating 
I)cwaii, 1882; Dewan, ISS.'l; continued in 
the {lost for 18 } cars ; his administration 
{■roved highly Wneficisl to the State; 
C.S.I. If?i7; K.C.S.I. 189.1; Among hh 
gfvater 'achteaements were:— the har- 
nessing of theCauver)’ atSivasamudram 
for the gcuemlioii of Ktectric {'ower for 
lighting and industrial purposes; tho 
worVlnp out of water supply kcheines 
for Bangalore and Myson*; tJie orga- 
nization of an efiicient Civil Sen tec; 
<te\elo|uiient of a sound sj’stein of Local 
Self (tosernmi'iit: working out of 
generoua aeheini' of Go^ eminent Lifo 
Insurance for the lyuiclit of employees, 
now extended to others as well; reform 
in the management of rriieioits founds' 
tions; development of the Anancial 
resources of the State ; and the evolving 
of elective checks against the ravages of 
famino and {dague. The Mankatiivo 
Brservoirowrs its existence to him He 
opened out tho congested areas m tho 
areas of ^Ij'sore aud Bangalore and thus 
paved tho way for their being laid oat 
on modem sanitary iiiies. He also do- 
selo{wd medical aid and education aud 
eU)>onited a system of Judicial admiois- 
trstion which has enjoyed a reputation 
second touono in India. Ho provided 
for Archaeological research on acientific 
lincH which has helped to elucidate the 
ancient history of Southern India as a 
whole. An enlightened admiiustrutor, 
who laboured hard for the good name of 
his so^'creign and the reputation of his 
countrymen in tho adininitrativc field, 
pied within a fow months of his retire- 
ment, In 1901. Described as a Statesman 
remarkable for his administrative tal- 
ents, ahilities aud integrity ; liis most 
nolablo achievement was his conception 
and execution, with skilled assistance, 
of the Cauvery Power Installation 
Scheme, which besides bringing in a 
handsome revenue to the State is contri- 
buting materially to its industrial deve- 
lopment. A statue has been erected at 
Bangalore to perpetuate his memory, the 
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same being unveiled by Lord Hardingo, 
■when on a visit to the State in 1918. 
Eeferring to the administration of his 
time, Lord Hardinge said, " His work is 
writ largo on every page of Mysore 
History of that time.” 

Seshagiri Had. — Chief Justice of the 
Mysore Huzur Adaulat Court, 1831. 
Dewan of Cochin from 182.5-1830: a 
thoroughly honest and straight forward 
administrator: resigned the Dewanship, 
April 1830 : appointed Chief Justice in 
Mysore, April 1833. 

Smith, Charges— M. 1805: Writer. 
1809 :- Assistant under the Judge and 
Collector of Seringapatam. 1812: In 
England 1815 : Out of the service. 

Smith, Edmund. — Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Mysore. 1827: Writer. 1829: 
Assistant to the Chief Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, and Deputy Persian Transla- 
tor, 1831 : Assistant to the Commission- 
ers for the Government of Mysore, 1832: 
Junior Deputy Secretary to the Board 
of Bevenue, and Secretary to the Board 
for the College, and for Public Instruc- 
tion ; Sub-CoUector and Joint Magis- 
trate of Malabar ; Acting Private Secre- 
tary to the Governor. 1839 : Acting 
Deputy Begister to the Suddar and 
Eoujdarry Adawlut. 1339: At home on 
absentee allowance, 1847: Not traced 
after being on furlough. Died, 16th 
August 1873 in England. 

Smith, John. — Paymaster at Seringa- 
patam, 1799 : Writer on the Bencoolen 
Establishment. 1803: Transferred to 
the Madras Presidency': Assistant to 
the Chief Secretary to Government. 
1804: Secretary to the Committee of 
Audit for Captured Dutch Settlements, 
1806: Paymaster and Garrison Store- 
keeper at Seringapatam, 1813 : Collector 
of Vizagapatam. Died, 20th June 1824 
at Vizagapatam. ’ 

Smollet, Patrick Boyle.— Assistant 
Commissioner in Mysore. 1825: Writer. 
1828 : Head Assistant to the CoUector of 
Guntoor. 1830: Head Assistant to the 
Secretary to the Board of Bevenue. 1832: 
Assistant to the Commissioners for the 


Government of Mysore. 1833: Acting 
Assistant to the Chief Secretary in the 
Public and Secret Departments, 1834 : 
Assistant Judge and Joint Criminal 
.Judge of Madura ; Head Assistant to the 
Princiiial Collector and Magistrate of 
Nellore, 1835 : Acting Junior and Deputy 
Secretary to the Board of Bevenue, 1838: 
Assistant Judge and Joint Criminal 
Judge of Rajahmundry; Sub-Secretary 
to the Board of Bevenue, and Acting 
Secretary, 1339 : Secretary to the Board 
of Bevenue, 1843: Register to the 
Courts of Sudder and Suddery Foujdarry 
Adawlut, 1845: Principal Assistant to 
Collector Magistrate, and Agent to 
Govenior, Vizagapatam. 1817 : Collector 
Magistrate, and Agent to Governor, 
Vizagapatam, 1851 : proceeded on fur- 
lough, 1954: Returned to India. 1855: 
Collector and Magistrate, Chingleput, 
1856 : Collector, Magistrate, and Agent 
to Governor, Vizagapatam 1857: pro- 
ceeded on furlough ; Resigned the ser- 
vice, from 28th December. (Annuitant 
on the Fund, 1859). 

Srinivasa Iyengar C : bom 1850 ; 
Member of Council, 1901-4; Rajaman- 
trapravina, 1904; Diwan Bahadur, 
1914; 

Srinivabiengar, K. R.,— M.A.(1893) 
Entered M.C.S. (1892), Assistant Com- 
missioner, 1892 ; Deputy "Commissioner 
and District Magistrate, 1907 ; Secretary 
to Government General and Revenue 
Departments, 1912; Inspector-General of 
Police, 1917 ; Revenue Commissioner, 
1918 ; Member of Council, 1919 ; 1st Mem- 
ber of Council, 1925; Retired, 1926. 

. Staley, A.E., I.G.S., Bar-at-law.— 
Chief Judge, (Retired, 1906) ; Edn. at 
St. Pant’s School, Concord, U.S.A., and 
St. Peter’s College, Radley ; Entered 
Ser-vice 1873; served in N.W.P. and 
Oudh, 1875 ; transferred to Bengal, 1880 ; 
offg. U.S. to Secy., 1884 & 1885; Joint 
Mag. 1886 ; Junior Secy. Board of Bev. 
1890; Dt. and Sessions Judge, 1891 : Rtd. 
1904 : entered Mysore Service, as Chief 

Judge, 1st July 1904 ; Rtd., 1906. 

St. John, Sir OLivER.-7-Served in 
-Persia and Abyssinia ; Principal, Mayo 
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(Vllrfi*, AJtni'rr ; TohlSra! Ar«‘nt, 
llru.lrnt l» Mjier*', ifv'<9- 
1*01 ; tr»M«frrjT-*l Ui iWltirhitUn ; ilkdikt 
Qurtta B few lUj « afur liU arriTB) tlirn*. 

ST’nKfj.IU'I'U nn*f.— Snp»Tlnt«-n<l<*nl 
J>«. ly.'fi; WrUt-r. JfO**. 
tn Tlir TmiiPTi-llv, 

jK-n;nr4<! tha Cc\Hf^fc.r 

tif TiniirTrlly, IMl ; Hrtil A»kUutitt4 
Ihf* Pitnfij'il (Vllrciftr iml Sl*fn»tnit<* 
tf C*n»r», 1'<T4; IJtsiJrr UiK oMfr« rf 
lli* Co^ntnlMirtitT* ff'rtli" (lorcnunfot 
ef MjTk<.fT*, 1K1| 5 PujK'HtilpnJftit of 

Manjanl-ad In M.vwtrf, IKH 

In tn , IHII : 

<<i inAii), ISI2: A*»»«Unt 1<> 
CcmrnI»iIo})rf, Km^do^J. ]‘»n- Collrr* 
l^rand litinloor, Bnil M«tn* 

tarrMlif* Col.VfV* JhV/: Coup- 

ler Bti*l Marlitratp, Outtlur, IKV.t 
CalJp^tnr rf CuiO'int. 

IV/j* lUfipifrt trrrtef, tifh I'flrv 

nryin (,<"nuifiinr <*n IAp J'uttJ, 

1K'j7.) 

fiH’AlsT, Javrs (ITIMHl'.)— gfrT«l in 
llie «»r ariInU TirQ, ir.O *>i<! 1799. 
Ban of John Btcart ; Uirn Marrli t7ll» 
edofttpd Bt Cuiro»«, Diinifpnnlltip, 
l^lDbnrvh ; rui^ftnl jJip An»y; In 
Aromein War of Imlrpondpnec; to 
In<Ua tt Jimrt'lA-Colonp], 7/*t}j 
mffil in 17M ; Lt«Colonrl; arrirM «t 
Madrai, April 17*0 with "•< (aflrnranla 
Tind) JlfKimnil; uiidor Coolr atrainat 
Ifaitlar: at CuJAatorp, I7K1; witli Colo* 
nrl rullartoti’a annyin Ihn South 1783- 
8f; undor Gonrrat Mctlowa in tho War 
with TIpfl. 1790 ; and Comwalli*. 1791.2; 
took r)ind!;;al and I’anlghatcliprrj'; 
took Savandnig anil Oitradurg; at 
Rpringapatam ; im-Irp of Pondichrrry, 
179'}; MaJ-Opiirral, cotntnBndrd Iho ox* 
poditlon agsinit tho Dutch in Ceylon 
179.7-9(5 ; rominaiidM the Forcci at 
Madraa, 179(5: Ll-Oencral; commanded 
C-'in-C., Itnmbay, 1797; commanded tlio 
Domlmy I'orco nt SfringapaUmt 1799; 
took part in 1 J )0 action at Serdasur; 
joined General Ilarria at BcriiiRapalam; 
marcheil to Kanara, 1799; C.-inC-* 
Madraa, 28th July IMll; Lt.Qencrsl, 
1602; in the Mahrntta War, 1803; rcaig* 
ncd21st October 1801; General, 1812: 
died April 29, 1815. 


ScMVAK, STr.fjtr.N.— Of llie D.I.Co's 
Madra* D»tAl)li4hmeiit, 1778; Persian 
TramUlor and Secn-tary*. 1780: Presi* 
dent at Tanjorr, 1782; Commissioned 
hr Iy)nl Macarlnry, Oo>en)oref Madras, 
to conrlnde a treaty with the Myeoro 
Ilan) 7<«k«hm) Ammtnui tor the resto- 
ration of the ancient Itoyal House of 
Mysore, (ffjs name appeani as JoUN 
SCUJVaTS in the Treaty as published in 
the Aitchison'a Treofif$, v. 183; 
I'rincep, howeser. Rives it as Slephtn 
Sutimnu 

SrujVAX Jo}tx.~Afsiitanl llcsidcnt 
in Mysore. l*Ol ; Writer. 1F0.> : Assis- 
tant under the SccreUiry in the Pevenuo 
and Judicial Department, ItOfi ; Hcgis- 
tee of the Ziltsh of Chittapnt. 1807; 
Assistant to the Chief Secretary in the 
Secret, Political, and roTfign Depart- 
ment 1809 ; Acting .Assistant to the 
llesidentat Mysore. 1811 : in it’ri^hind 
1814 • /fefiirnrJ (o /m/iu : Collector of 
Cbingleput 1817; Collector of Coimba- 
tore iKJI . Pnnrij>al Collector and 
Magistrate of Coimbatore. 1830 ; In 
Jirti/laml fln iiLtmtee alhuanee. 1833: 
Jtftumrd to Iii.iia ; Senior Member of 
the Itoari) of Itevenue. 16«y5 : President 
of the Itevenue, Mamie, and CoU(*ge 
noanlt. IKG : Memberof Council ofthe 
CoTeriior, and President of the Ilevenue 
Marine, and CollrRe Boards (Ann«if- 
anionthe I'ynd, J8J].; Vietl, JOth Janu- 
ary l$iS, in f-7n;?lanrf. 

Buu-IVan, nnwAJii) It.— Uead Asst, 
ncaident in Sfysore, 1805 ; Writer, 
1S09 : Assistant under the Collector of 
Sfatafcar, 1811: Acting Assistant to the 
lleaident at Mysore, 1813 : Head Assis- 
taut to the llcsidcnt at Mysore. 1815 : 
Postmaster-General and Superintendent 
of Qoveniment liOtteries, 1819 : In 
Kogland, 1622 : Itelurned to India : 
Aasistant to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government ; Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Government Bank, 1821 : Out 
0 / the aerviee. 

Sykf.3,\Viluam HESnv (1790-1872)— 
One of the deputation that vvaited upon 
Lord Oranbome, In 18C7, for securing 
the reversion of lilysoro: Colonel; son 
of Ssmnel Sykes : bom January 25, 
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1790 : entered the E.I. Go’s. Bombay 
Armj’ in 1804, was present at Bharatpur 
•under Lord Lake, 1805 : served in the 
Deccan 1817-20 : and commanded native 
troops at the battles of Kirld and Poona ; 
was employed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment as statistical reporter from 1824 
until he left India in 1831 : wrote a 
number of reports, statistical, on natural 
history, etc., retired as Colonel in 1833 : 
was a Royal Commissioner on Lunacj'', 
1835-45 ; became Director of the E.I. Co., 
in 1840 : Chairman in 1856 : in 1854, he 
was Lord Rector of the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity : M.P. for Aberdeen, 1857-72 : 
P.R.S.: Member of the Roj'al Asiatic 
Society ; President of it in 1858 : as also 
in 1863, of the Statistical Society, and of 
the Society of Arts. In Bombay, he 
advocated education for Indians, and in 
Parliament m’ged the rights and privi- 
leges of the Indian Army. He was the 
author of numerous works on scientific 
and literary questions and contributed 
largely to the transactions of learned 
societies on the ancient history, anti- 
quities, statistics, geology, natural 
histoiy and meteorology of India. Died 
June 1872. 

Tata, Jamsetji Nasabwanji (1839- 
1904).— Merchant-prince who founded thd 
Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore; 
Bom in 1839 at Nowsari in Gujarat: 
educated at the Elphinstone College : a 
successful and philanthropic merchant 
of Bombay : founder of the fii-m of Tata 
and Co., at Bombay, with branches in 
■the Far East, Europe and America. 
After losing one fortune, he acquired a 
second. He was a pioneer of the cotton 
manufacturing industry in Western 
India ; made the Alexandra Mils at 
Bombay ; built the Empress Mills at 
Nagpur and the Swadeshi Mill ; aimed 
at developing other Indian industries 
such as silk culture in Mysore, the 
worldnc; of iron and copper ore in the 
Central Provinces, and built the Tai 
IMahal Palace Hotel at Bombay ; he 
travelled widely, knew England weU 
and sought no honour ; his ambition was 
to create an Institute of Research, with 
a view to jirovide new careers for pro- 
mising youths and to promote the deve- 
lopment of the resources of India ; until 


this Institute could he started, on a 
financial basis of £14,000 a year, he 
intended to endow a Trast for sending 
Indian students to Loudon to complete 
their education, and offered to the Gov- 
ernment of India properties producing 
a large annual income for an Institute 
of Scientific Reeearch in India, which 
has since been established at Bangalore. 
A Silk Farm named after him at Ban- 
galore is at present being managed by 
the Salvation Army. He, died at 
Nauheim, Maj' 19, 1904. 

Thumboo Chetty, T. R. A. 3rd 
Judge, Chief Court, 1884 ; 2nd Judge 
1888 ; Offg. Chief Judge, 1893-5 ; Offg. 
Dewan and President in Council, 1890 ; 
1892, 1893, 1897, 1900 ; Retired as Offici- 
ating Dewan, 1901. BajaclJtarmapra- 
vina. 

Tipu Sultan (17B3-1799)— Born 1753 ; 
commanded a part of his father Haidar 
Ali’s Army in the second Mysore war 
with the English ; the death of his father 
was kept concealed until Tipu could,, 
from Malabar, rejoin the Army ; he 
defeated General Matthews at Bednore 
and put him and others to death ; he 
besieged and took Mangaloi'e, and made 
a treaty with the English in March, 
1784, regaining Kanara and Malabar ; 
he attacked Coorg, 1785 ; in 1786 he 
called himself “ Padshah,” a king ; 
he fought against the- Nizam and the 
Mahrattas, and made peace with them 
in 1787 ; he sent envoys to Turkey and 
Prance, with little success ; in Dec. 
1789, he attacked Travancore ; was re- 
pxdsed at first, but afterwards inflicted 
great damage ; Cor-nwallis allied with 
the Mahrattas and the Nizam against 
Tipu, who held his own againat General 
Medows but lost Malabar ; Cornwallis 
in person, in 1791, besieged and took 
Bangalore on March 21 ; attacked 
Seringapatam, but failed and had to 
retire ; he took the Nandidurg and 
Bavandurg forts, and again besieged 
Seringapatam in Feb. 1792, where, find- 
ing resistance hopeless, Tipu yielded, and 
made great cessions of monoj'' and 
territory, but kept his thr one and 
Capital ; Tipu sought the aid of Zaman 
Shah, the Afghan ruler, and of the 
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I'rriKli in tlir MauriUn*. llir 

7 l)«l ftlilBJjjrrl Jilll*' I^nl 

Mnnun^toit, «rri\iti^ iti lixlia in May, 
ITW. Tij'ii'* comt^n br njvptjly 

})£>«])}/■, *nc) failini; In n)>t«inBiiy Mtis* 
fufli'tn from corr<»i'r'ni1rnc<“ with him, 
Jj'fUml ttTir f»rly in ITlf? TijnVn force! 
vsciT drfr*tr»l l>j thp l’ig:}i»h nnJrr 
nmmtU llarri*. lUtnl, anil 

Col'tirJ Aniiiir W«lle»tcy ; ami al th«* 
cal'tnm of S^nortpatanj. on May 4, 
hy lli** Knniuh. Tifil waaVUlMl; 
hi* »<on'i were ma'fc |»ri*onrra an<i M*nt 
to Vrllorr; the r^rBler jarl of Iii« terri- 
tory Wlwren tile J^.f. Co., 

Bli<) the Nifilm, a |<ortion U'intr inatle 
oTcr to tiiCBncirnl HImln roy*! family 
o! Myanrr. }li« rner(«y anti ahilityat a 
niJer wcrrnTrr»ha<lrt«-r<f hy iiit ferocity, 
and H}?otry. 

Toiuir.vrrJi, Fin ('ii.tnua, k c.a.i . 
I.r n.. UeVi.— rrivatc SecrcUrj' to 11. H. 
tfic ^fB!laraja of ,\f>iu>rr. 6- iCtli 
frhnury /Muc. Ai<letiliaio School 
and KiiiR’a Collcpt*. CamlinJirc. Mem. 
licr amf rrirniun, Caml>n<ler (iiiucf- 
aUy, lfW4; m. Aliro il. of Captam C. 
Imueii, Jt'nt Hii;itUn<ler« ; aorrej in 
Tifafin* I>i«{ric<<f ami Feorruriat ; con- 
tluctci) api'cial rit<]tiirie« into Cuitotna 
and Kacitr maltcra in Katlunir. tlic C.r. 
and Cetitn} Ind/a Staica ; Secretary, 
Indian Ktciae Coiniiiittec, t90r> ; 1. (}. 
of llxciM* and Salt to tiie (io>oniment 
of I.*3f)ia, VXO 12} rrp»idenl. Life Saaini; 
Appliance Committee, 1013; Pretideut 
oflJic Indian Taxation Committee, IWI- 
Vi. MeniixT of Lxeentive Conncil, 
Madraa ; Pricate Secn-Ury to IT. 11. 
the Maharaja of 3f>aore, \0'2G. C.S.I. 
1020; Kt., K. C.S.I. i02t. 

TrcKKJi, ALKXAMjrn LarxcN Prx- 
1>0CK, C.m;., lat«- Indian O.S. — Ldu- 
catlon at Wincheater and llalliol Col- 
Jej’e, Oxford ; appointed after examina. 
tion of Ib'BO; arrived, 28t1i December 
1682, and aerved in Dombay aa ARatiafant 
Collector and ina, 7 . ; Forest Settlement 
Offleer, liijapur, February 188G ; Aasiat- 
aiit to Hest. at Ifaiderabad ; and Aast, 
Secretary for liemr, April, 1888 ; on 
deputation to Klietri State, 1888-82; 
Assistant to the Ooventor-OeneraPs 
Agent, Central India, April, 1890; in 


ISDl actnlaa Undersecretary to Oovern- 
tnentof India, rorefpn Department ; 1st 
Aasistant to llesident, Ilyderalmd, and 
Fecrrtaryforllerar, Octol>erl893 ; politi- 
cal agent, Ilarooli and Took. December 
1H95; olllciatitig Commissioner, Ajmer- 
Memar, Angnst 1890; conlirmation 
IVliroary 19(>2; C.l.n., h'ovember 1901; 
on aitecnil duty in For. Dept. Seen*- 
friat, 1901 ; ofllriating Ilesident In 
Mysore, July to October 1901 ; 
ofneiatiuR agent to ODvernor-Oencrai 
in lUtuciuitnn, Jannaiy 190.1; i)o!iticaI 
llesident, Persian thilf, .\pnl, 190T ; 
Itesident and Ilerenue Commissioner 
X UM' Prjjvince Jannar}' 1909; Judical 
Coininminiicr, Marcli 1910; Resident, 
tmlun*. and agent to Oovernor-tieneral 
tn Central India. Sfay* 1913; retd. 
Novetnlier 1913. 

V»:nk.«t.s R.in, lUi R.sava Rai.— 
Special Assistant to the Chief Commis- 
sioner in ^^ylu>^e. Rom at Kninbakonam; 
Head Shen-sUdar to tiio Cliiel Commis. 
sioneriii M><ure lAil ; Mativo Assistant 
to the Commissioner; Detsati of 
Trasancore, 1K18; SiH-cta) ABsutaiit to 
the Chief CommisMoner in il.\ sore, 1810; 
on SIX riioiith'r leave, 2.8i3 ; “a man of 
great ability,'* )Kt<,scsscd of admnuatra- 
itve talenta of “a firat-ratoorder ” Lord 
Klleiiborongh aanetioned his services 
being placnl at thedispoaal of General 
J. S. Fraser, Resident at Kjdenibad, 
for Ilia cYriituul apjiointinent there as 
Dcwaii in Buccesaioii to Chundoo Lull. 
Of him. General Fraacr wrote on llth 
July 1812 to Lonl Kllenborough It 
waa after conversing vvitb him for an 
hour ortwD, that Lord IViiliaru lientinck 
remarked it was auch men who might 
bo placed with advantage m the Supreme 
Council of India.” General Fraser had 
the highest confidence in his ability and 
in his power Id bringing about a radical 
reform in Ilaidcrabad finance. Sir Mark 
Cubbon entirely concurred with General 
Fraser aa to Venkata Rao’s character 
and abilities. On reaching Haiderabad, 
he liecamo seriously unwell with dropsy 
and returned to Dangslore, where he 
died in July 1813. Government of India 
bestow’ed on him the title of “Rai Raaya 
liai” in 1838 in recognition of his 
eminent zeal and ability and integrity 
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ns Native AsRistant to the Chief Coin- 
inissiouer. His son was Dewan Bahadur 
Ttaghnnatha Itao, afterwards Dewan 
of Indore. 


JOBS; lioldf. K.I.TI. Medal. Has visited 
.lapan, Isnrojie and Atneric.a on four 
successive oceasinns. Buhlications : 
Spvrclu r. ; Jlrrniitil nicfinr/ Jndirt^ etc. 


Vihaut, nr.Niiy.— Assistant Collector, 
Seringapatani, 1801: Writer, 1807: 
Assistant to the Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue ; Assistant to the Collector 
of the Zillah of Ganjam. 1811: Re- 
gister of the Zillali of Rajahmnndrj’, 
1822: Register and Assistant Collector 
of the ZiUah of Seringapatani. 182-1 : 
Judge and Criminal Judge of the Zillah 
of Masulipatam. (jUinuifaut on the. Fund 
from December 1832.) Died, 5(h Novrtn- 
ber 1839, in England. 


VlSVESVAUAYA, Sill MOKSH AGUN'DAM 
K.C.I.E. (1915) C.I.E. (1911) li.A. L.C.K. 
M.i.c.E.,— Dewan of Mysore, 1912-18; 
born 1861 ; educated at Chikballapur 
and at the Central College, Bangalore ; 
B.A. (Madras) 1881, studied in the 
College of Science, Poona ; won the 
James Berkley prize ; L.C.E. (Bombay) 
1883, joined seiwice as Assistant Engi- 
neer in Bombay 1884 ; served in Nasik, 
Khandesb and Poona ; services lent 
to the Municipality of Sukkur in Sind, 
1894; designed and carried out the water 
werks of that Municipality 1895 ; Ex- 
ecutive Engineer, Surat 1896 ; Assistant 
Superintending Engineer Poona, 1897-99. 
Visited China and Japan 1898; Execu- 
tive Engineer for Irrigation, Poona, 
1899 ; Sanitary Engineer, Bombay, and 
Member, Sanitary Board 1901; gave 
evidence before the Indian Irrigation 
Commission, 1901 ; designed and con- 
structed Automatic gates patented by 
him at Lake Fife storage reservoir ; 
introduced anew system of irrigatio4 
known as the Block System 1903 ; repre- 
sented the Bombay Government at the 
Simla Irrigation Commission, 1904,; on 
special duty 1905 ; Superintending Engi- 
neer 1907. Visited Egypt, Canada, 
United States of America and Russia 
1908 ; services lent as special Consulting 
Engineer, Hyderabad, to supervise and 
carry out Engineering works in connec- 
tion vdth the Musi floods 1909 ; retired 
from British service 1909 ; Chief Engi- 
neer and Secretary to the Government 
of Mysore, 1909 ; Dewan of Mysore 1912- 


Wat.son', CitAiu.i:.^: Cuxtngha>i, 

I.C.K. — Educnlion at Watfion’s College, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh Univei-?ity and 
Christchurch, Oxford; ajipointed after 
examination of 1897; arrived, 26th 
November 1898, and served in Bombay 
ns Assistant Collector and Mag. ; 
A.ssistnnt to governor's agent in Kathia- 
war, October, 1902; ofliciating assistant 
commissioner in Merwara, May, 190J1; 
ofliciating assistant to governor- 
gcncrnl’.s agent in Riijpiitana, March, 
1901 ; confirmed, February 1906 ; Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 
^lay, uibo ; acting Secretniw to the 
Governnumt from October 1912 ; C.I.E>i 
June, 1913 ; Private Secretary to 
Governor, Bombaj', !March to October 
1914. Ofliciating Resident in My.sore, 
March to Aiigmst 1921. 

WBnni;, Josiah (1768-1801) M.C.S.;— 
Resident at Mysore, 1803; called “Sree 
■Webbe,” one of the greatest “politicals” 
Madras ever produced ; Writer at Fort 
St. George, Madras, 1783; Assistant to 
the Secretary to the Select Committee ; 
Assistant to the Secretary in the Military 
Department ; Tilahratta Ti’anslator and 
Deputy Commissary General, 1786; 
under the Secretary' in the Public and 
Revenue Departments, 1787 ; Secretary 
to the Board of Assigned Revenue, 1790; 
Temporary Member, Board of Assigned 
Revenue, 1792 ; Deputy Secretary in the 
Public, Commercial and Revenue De- 
partmerrts, 1793 ; Secretary in the Public 
Commercial Department, Clerk to the 
Court of Appeal and to the Committee 
of Treasury. 1797 ; Secretary to Govern- 
ment, 1800; first Chief Secretary and 
Mahratta Translator, 12th July 1800; 
wrote a Minute against the resumption 
of hostilities against Tipu in 1799, whic(h 
was highly disapproved by Lord Morn^- 
ington and the Court of Directors I 
Momington, however, dissuaded tha 
Court from recalling him ; during thoj 
War with Tipii, he worked 'wholei- 
heartedly ■udth Momington and won hia; 
approbation and good-will ; appointea. 


noLL OF nosouii 


sn] 

II«Wrr.l In 

ifj U'f 

Ilr.l.!.nl IW'l.ni, In. |onmT 

l.,lll,»r. .liM .1 "" 

Unl.fill.nS-.ll..-'-.. <nl»h 

1 * 01 ; • f.n<* jT'.ntiiiRi'-t't 1') 1 

%»..H r^W.c .•.Ucn|n'’TU 

1,5m In M. n.arrlu 1 crl Ft 

Ofvrr'*; l».i» •» n.if^r. ■ 

IlinJa. ncmmlnr • iv,r1r«5l Mf'W 
li-m <>f tlif- villi'* 1 ^'“ '* 

» fv.ry .nl-nt J O-*- ‘ 

. ■-■■111. n.lr. I !■< i,.!^.in. f'™nln.l>. 
ro.rr.U-. «..r'r.--l I'l •'»•’> 

In. irl-.r rl lolrtrnl.l.rr ..i.lr-ln""*" 

t-M 00-0.11.5 .1 iV.r 1-' .'.f ''’"'I 

(Dal. o! W.llloc'.rnl Intlo.l-l l.lm 

form.lorln-ml'l. II»'"'"'*'-' 

ii-r cn-.i 

• -mmln-ol (Ur- .1 Sltilhf.rll.*!^ 

A.Vnl |> nr>ii It-.'. 0 .. D'*l' 

l. m. .ii <ir.»i''n. >" I.*;' 

m. ..ll.,oM. Mr. W.I.W. ....1 ..»' 

•■IIow**nln'«ft5»«' illicit inf“ ^ 

Inf'w, itid. wliit U rnnrr. <»**■ «’* •“*“ 

tnMt Tl.<- M.rpl* of 

wroioifl iJjo C<nirt tli*t lio 

uUnt« •»<! i*r»«r 

•nn>*»*^tnM lodu" •n-l tint Ik; 

“drfotM llio l>r«t jr*r»<il 111* taliuWo 
lif«'(uftlio honour «ml Wn^fit of li«o 
Comtanr,*' HI* rpit»j’li. wlilrli 
qaS. of WplIo»^y w#* Ui wnto Imt 

vibSrl, |i..l»i*UorrfiJ*o owinRU* r>nic«*1 
Ttwnt.tvr^Uoi him •* h*vin« l«-on 
cutoff “ni tho prime of life, Wove.! 

fervour hy hi* frieml*. ref:reUe.l 
hv liU ruler* *tt‘l »iltiilml by *11. A 
inotmmrntO'i lb'’ •h*P*' • coluinn) 

«»» miuntl to i>erpetu*tr hl« metrory by 
Pew»n l*flrn*5y* at Fmich JlocV*. ne*r 
BerintrapaUm, whirh I* populArly* 
thouKh wronRly, Viiowii •* the liana 
Khamba. The IiiMription on It lay* 
that It M** cTecl«><l *»» tribute of venera- 
tion and rc»i>ect for •plimJid tAlrnl*. 
unaullied punty, *nd eminent public 
virtue. 

Wi:i.L>:fii.eY, !!., M.c.s.— Superin- 

tendent of A*ht«Bram division, ttrol© 
the llijtore LiitrXet GaxftUer, 1W» 
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•ml the .Vyiorr AtfminfWrafiori lUfort 
far n:3. 

WriJ-i'Mrf.v, IliciiAtm COU.EY, 
M*nQri:« (17C0.19l2).-r,o^enior- 
0<tier»I Keslorrd the country loathe 
Ancient Hindu ItulinK House in 1*OT; 
Jrtni June tn. KM; eldest son of first 
ItarUf Mominctons wlneate*! alTnm, 
Harresr. Kton. Christ Church. Oxford; 
Sin lent. UH« Verve I’rue, 17tO; 
Ircame lUrl ^fomlnKtnn, 1791 ; 

17 K?.fV.. Kmcht of St ralnck, 1«8.3; 
I/>r,l cf the Treasury, HW*. ; MemWr of 
the Hoard of Control, ITVd: Privy 
Coanelllor. 179J; made Ilaroti Welles- 
Irv I7!)7 aerepted tiosrniorship ot 
Ma^lra*. ITt/T; became Oosernor- 
Oenenl of India. May !*». 17U^to July 
'O I‘«;;inet hiRli Indian officers at 
the Cape, on his ^oy»Kt‘ outwards; 
rcverteil hi* presleceswr’a policy oI 
iion-lntetference ; iiiducetl the Nizam to 
remove hi* Trench officers, and made 
the MahratU* neutral . opposed Treneli 
intneues. found Tipfl N-ekniR help 
from the Trench at Mauritius, when 
tifcoliation* failed, declared war on 
TipO ; wriil to Madras. Tipfl defeated 
and killed at Senneapatam, May 1, 
ITfW; Hindu l>)naily rrstori'd in 
Mvsore: created a Martjuess, Decembor 
l^yj. assumed the administratiou of 
Tanjore, mtinlalnlnp the Ilaja; annezed 
the Kamatic. pensiomriR the Nawab 
Mith • fifth of his revenues; made treaty 
vsith Baadat All. Nawab of Oudh, for 
rcasioii of territory and for reforms; 
•rot Malcolm (<). v.) to Tersia to make 
treaty apalnst Affibanistan; sent 
Hainl’s expedition to Kpypt apsiiist the 
Trench; refused to restore, as ordered, 
the French possessions in India; 
realpned hU appointinent, but requested 
to remain ; made Commander-in-Chi^; 

made treaty of Itasseln. Pecember 1802. 

mitli the Peshwa; compelled to make 
war against Mahratta Chiefs, Smdia, 
Uhonsla, Holkar; defeated them at 
Assayo. Arpaum, Delhi, Laswari, but, 
inconsequence of Monson’s disastrous 
retreat l«fore 

recalled, 1805. Ho established, in 1800, 
the CoHcpe of Tort -WUHam for educa- 
tion of civilians ; it was only allowed by 
Court of Directors, on a reduced scale. 
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for Indian languages; ordered the 
observance in India of fSunday as a day 
of rest; after retirement, was nnsuccess 
fully attacked in Parliament I’y 
and others, for his policy in Oudh . 
sent to Spain as Ambassador Exti aoi di- 
nary in 1809, in furtherance of Ponm- 
sulur war; became Foreign Sccretnij, 
ihOO 12- K 1812; failed to form a 

SL .812: " 

opinion on important subjects from the 
Duke of Wellington ; Lord Lieutenant 
S Ireland, 1821-8 and 1833-1; advocated 
Catholic emancipation, 
disturbances, combated 
Steward of the Household, 1832-8, 
Lord Chamberlain, 183o ; retired, 18.3o, 

granted £20,000 by the E. I. Co. ; his 
Despatches, Minutes, etc., 

1836-7; his statues erected 
and Calcutta; died Septembei 26, 1812, 
he maintained his classical scholarship 
and studies to the end; he also was 
called “ The Great Pro-consul. The 
Wellesley Bridge at Seringapatam is 
named after him. 


WBLIilNGTON, AKTHOB WeLIiESLEY, 
FIEST DOKE of (1769-1852) .-Served in 
the final siege of Seringapatam ; Mem- 
ber, Commission for Mysore Affairs, 
1799 ; Governor of Seringapatam, 1799- 
1805- fourth son of the first Earl of 
Mornington: born May 1, 1769 ; educa.t- 
ed at Chelsea, Eton and Angers in 
France; gazetted Ensign in March, 
1787, and passing through several 
regiments, became Major and Lt.- 
Golonel in the 33rd regiment in 1793 : 
after some campaigning in the Nether- 
lands, 1791-5, he landed with his regi- 
ment ’at Calcutta on February 17, 1797 : 
his brother the Earl of Mornington, 
assumed ofdce as Governor-General at 
Calcutta, on May 18, 1798; Wellesley 
commanded, as far as Penang, the 
Bengal Division of an expedition to 
Manilla, but was recalled on account of 
Tipu Sultan, who had been intriguing 
■with the French to turn the English out 
of India ; in the final war with Tipu, 
which broke out early in 1799, Wellesley 
commanded the Nizam’s troops, invad- 
ing Mysore; Tipu’ s troops were routed 
at MalavaUi, in March, 1799, by a force 
under him ; Tipu was then besieged in 


Soringnpntam by General Harris, Wel- 
lesley commanding reserve during i 
attack. May 4, 1799: on its capture and 
the death of Tipu, AVcllcslcy was placed 
in command of Seringapatam, stopped 
the plundering, and restored 

was nnuleaMen.berof the ComnnsMon 

appointed to conclude the 

Mv.sore, 1799; subscfiuenlly administered 

Seringapatam fortress as Governor, vith 

great ability ; hunted down tlu- tree 
hooter of Mysore,” Dhoondia Waugh, m 
September 1800 and kept his son multi 

his personal control ; occupied the Ceded 

Districts, 1800; commanded 
1800-1801; went to Ceylon, 180U» 
returned to Mysore, April 1801; 

General, 27th November 1802 ; td 
03, the Mahratta powers, Sindia, 
Holkar and the Raja of Bcrar, formed ^ 
confederacy against the ’ 

General Wellesley, with the Madras 
Army, reached Poona in time and 
relieved it, April 1803; made Cl ef 
Political and Military officer in tne 
Deccan and S. Mahratta country an 
invested with plenary powers, dune 
1803; alter taking Abmednagnr 
August 12, he attacked, on Septembei 
23, 1803, with about 8,000 men, inclnding 
only about 1,500 Europeans, and defeatca 
the whole Mahratta force of 50,000 men, 
near the village of Assajm ; he was- 
equally victorious in the battle _ o 
Argaum on November 29, 1803, in u ne 
the Mahratta power was broken; he, 
took Gawilghar on December 15, 
and made peace by treaties Y 
secured great cessions of territory o e 
E. 1. Co. ; returned to Seringapatam, 
30th November 1804; presented with; 
an Address before his departure 
that place ; disbanded the Army of tne 
Deccan; issued bis farewell order to tne 
Army, 9th February 1805; at Bombay- 
he was presented with.a sword of honour, 
and before he left Madras for England, 
in March 1805, was made K. C. D- 

Declined office of Conimander-in-Ohiei,^ 

Bombay. The remainder of his career 
is included in English and European 
history. He died in Walmer, Septembei 
14, 1852. 


Welsh, James Go®' 

manded the Mysore Division, 1811 ; bon 



WiLfcfc. >UliK 

») tjMorc «»ij Itt LUiontn. Kom itotit 
Jkloft} M*»: r»T«’Jvr«l 
rl»»»5r«} A}f)n»l»w »Mli * vl<*w 
W f iitrrif'j* Chtirr}] ; wrnl t^^fxlnx 
In U-»* ir I. CV.'i mlhUfj k^-n Icr, 
wl-rnl.r w»« ?! )r»n of 
SwrrUr)’ to Ifi*" MlUtkry Iloanl, 
F»-cn-Ur)‘ In Sir II. CIok“« Minion to 
Myirf'rr, ITVT ; A. !>• C. to llir Go^rmor, 
17K.»; A. D. C. ftnA Militsrj’ 
SfrtrUf)’ t»i CoJotirJ J*fiirii Stnart ill 
Ihr \V*r a;r»i»«t Tij'ti Snltln, ITUOtVi; 
MilJlar)' all'] J'rJialo Sifrrtarj’ to tJtr 
fJorrmor, I-onl Cliri* (aftirnarJ* 3>rJ 
JVi«{«), *fi<l Toir;i.?lfj/or of Tort St. 
Gf^ivr, MMitary Scrrptarj* 

(n tlir C..{ii.C.« Grtionii Jamea Stnart, 
IKCt; In Myaon*, 1WI0«; W.. 

Colonrl, IWDM; frfl ImlU, IHCW; Govcr- 
iinr of Ht. Hrlcna, IflKlin; iio rctiml 
(min tin* KOYcrnonlilp of that (Aland oil 
Ihr imi'risonmfnt o( r.jnjM’ror Nopolron; 
lyonl lloM-Wri^' littH AiiKi'CAttd tliftt lie 
wonld lin\o jirovpd n mon* Bncces«fnl 
Oovrnior Uian filrUitdAon IjOwp, ilhe 
bul brpii rrtBlnrd thore during Napo- 
Iroii’a imprisoiimeJit; Ilmet-Colonol, 


W»u.i*wa. At.ni'jrr. IJ/ if , I.C.S.— 
OrtirUtmc Ur«i<lrnt in .Myfore. Jfdn. 
ralritat Clifton and Clmst’a 

CoIIrcr. C*inl>rii(i:t^ : appointed after 
rtamhiatioii of tWl ; arrived Sth Janu- 
ary iKSt. and Arnrd in the I’lnijal) aa 
Aatiitant CommiA*iotirr: Under Secre- 
tary to tiovrrnmpht, April IKW; I‘olitieil 
Acent. March. ItOI; Under Secretary to 
Ooremment of India, Fom^p) Depart* 
mo«t. May, IHOl; rolitica} Apent, 
l(5xlrra}»ad, Noveml'Or, 1P95; Foliticni 
Apent, Qnrtta, .'fay, 1897; Under 
Secretary to (tovemment of India, 
roTCipn Department, Ifan., IBW; 
l>eputy Secn-tary to Clovemment of 
India. Home Department, April, 1901; 
llexeiine and Judicial CommUiioner in 
llaluehiAlan, Apnl, 19l>»; Olliciatinp 
JlcBldentin Myaoro and Chief CommU- 
aioncr of Coorp, etc.. May to November, 
19tt> and from March to November, 
1907; leinpomry Additional Judpe, Chief 
Court, Punjab, April, 3909; retired 
October, 3911. 

WiixflUGirnr, Sir Joit.v Pollard, 
ButoXCT, ITOS-ISCC. — I.C.6. As a 
Memlicr of the Council of India, opposed 
inlPCS. the annexaiionof Mysore. Third 
M»n of Sir Christoplier Willoughby, first 
Baronet. Entered the Bombay Civil 
Service, 1817: became Chief Secretary 
to the Bombay Government, 1835 ; 
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Member of Council, Boinbay, April 184G 
to April 1851 : Director of the E. I. Co. 
1854: Member of the Council of India, 
1858-66. Succcoclecl his brother, Sir 
Henry, as Baronet in March, 1865 ; died 
September 15, 1866. 

Young, Sie William Mackwoeth 
(1840-1924) — I.C.S. ; Eesident at Mj'.soro; 
son of Captain Sir George Young, B.N.; 
•educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge ; entered the Bengal Civil 
Service, 1863 ; Financial Commissioner 
•of Punjab, 1889-95 ; member of the 
Governor-General's Legislative Council, 


1893 ; Hosident in My.sore, 1895-97 ; 
Licutcncnt-Govcrnor of the Punjab, 
1897-1902: as Lieutenant-Govornor op- 
I)OBcd the Punjab Land Alienation Bill 
and the removal of the Frontier districts 
from the Punjab; during his tenure, the 
Punjab Legislative Council was estn- 
hliahcd ; took keen interest in church 
affairs; Cljairman of the Church of 
England Zenatia Missionary Society ; 
Vice-President of the C. M. S. ; Chair- 
man of the Church Education Corpora- 
tion ; and a member of the Central 
Board of missions; I.C.S., 1890; 

K.C.S.I., 1897. 
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I>C!^•fc rrrruoj:, 

Tjtr. Orncr L«t. 

^nrj. 

C. H. n*o: Inditn DieUon«fy- 

C. r..: DieUentrycf InilUo IHo^rtphy. 

C. C, riwicr: r«»jnl cfPrrrifMCf Civil ^rrmnU of Jf*dnt. 
Lrwiw lk>»w»t»s n*x>crifD«t. 

Mnwann BiiTr I’Arr.M, Yolomet i, ii ond Iv. 

JirKTRE AnwstfmATjo.'t lltrcnTt, from l5C6.7tolP2s. 
llktcry t-f Of2c«r» In Mytoro. 

CbrBoeJeficAl rrinclp*! Odctrt in Uy«or«. 

Ifjwt aril Lilt. 
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ADDENDA ET COKBIGEKDA. 


V/ff 

l.trn" 

Ait.l 



CJMPTEn XI, 

■2111 


T«)1^ of Mrwif^ Kittc*. under KrMl>uB>ItAja 
WtKljcr III, for “ITiri " md “ITW 


n 

Tor •' work" rr»d “wrorkf “ 

2113 

1 

After “h*d insert • comma and llii-n add the 

following wonli '■acronling to one version.” 

2u: 

21-32 

After th« »ror*l ~ add (For the 

Kteiiliftcatioii of the namea of tiiese penona, see 
feign of .S*rl-/f/iw<;<i 1*/, wtiore the ciploita of 
I>od<U.l>.*%a-U3ja as a feudatory are dealt with). 

2111 

2'^ 

Add at end:— Chikka-I>eva'a position a»a Vijayanspar 
feudatory and the part lio pity ed m chamrioniug 
the came of liu suzeratn 6rMUnga VI have 
already J>eri) dealt (See ante under 

VijiUjanat/ar, n Ign of SrMtanga \'I). 

SiSA 

91S1 

latlbatonoliiK 
from llip l>oitom 
1 

ror”6rMtanga-)taja 111” read " Sri-Ranpa^UiIja 

I’or^-Srl I!tii(!a*fI4ja Ilf” read " SrI-nanga-Raj'a 

For 'Srl-Uanga-nitja HI” read ” Srl-RanRa-Raja 

Insert the followjnj;:—{H«t are pp. 2393—2100, 
above). 

Insert a comma after ”1032” and another comma 
after • Vni.” 

Insert a comma after “XIII.” 

3i&1 

3151 

2iet ' 

31S1 

-i-C 

1 

27 

80 

Bias ' 

1 

Insert B comma after “IX." 

Gjas 

3 

Insert a comma after “12-13.” 

S191 

26 

For "treaty" read “treat." 

2133 ^ 

23 

After “activitief," insert a comma. 

S^IC 

JlargioaJ note 

For “Carnatic” read “Karnutic." 

2;y2i 1 

27 

For "CongDcverom" read "Conjeeveram." 

2517 

•1 from bottom 

For “ Genera ” read ” General 

256C 

5 

Add at end of the lino : — ForTipu SaU.lD’s Embassy 
to the French Court in 1738, see a paper on the 
subject by tho late Itov. A. M. Tabard in the 
Journal of the JUythic 5ocfetM, VIII, No. 2, 
77-101. 
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Page 

Line 

2603 

8 

2661 

9 

2674 

Marginal note 

2727 

Marginal note 
at bottom of 

2777 

page. 

Marginal note 

2798 

9 


AM 


CHAPTER XI— contd. 

For “Tippus’’ rend “Tipu’s." 

For ‘‘alleged” rend ‘‘nllegcs." 

After “Tipu”, insert a comma. 

For "deatu” rend ‘‘denth." 


For ‘‘His” rend "Residents”, 

Add at the end : — Wellesley Bridge. An inscribed 
slab on the Bridge (which has been registered ns 
Scriytf/apniam 27, dated in 1801, E. C. HI. i), 
records its coustrnction at the instance of H. H. 
The Mahuriija. The inscription is in Persian. 
Mr. Rico translates it thus — As the heart of 
the Raja of Mysore, in token of his tineuding 
gratitude, was desirous of having the name of 
that high personage, be ordered Purnaiya, the 
Prime Minister, to devise some plan having for 
its object the perpetnntion of tlint name. He 
(thereupon) constructed a magnificent bridge and 
named it after him "The Bridge of Marquis 
■\Vellesloy Bahadur,” a name respected by all. 
The Raja thus strove to gain the object of his 
desire, and all the people called it, "The Wellesley 
Bridge.” Date of Construction : — In the Chris- 
tian era there was written on its completion " A 
new matchless bridge, a passage for all” (1804).” 


2817 Marginal note. 
2859 18 


Omit “and” between “Bangalore” and “Canton- 
ment.” 

For " Mahidpoor ” read "Mahidpore”. 


2883 


Marginal note After the word "duty” aid the following: — The 
8 methods adopted by the Hon. Mr. Cole were 

far from satisfactory. He interfered in every 
detail of the administration of !ffis Highness. 
Whether it was the appointment of the Dewan 
of the State or an Amildar in it, he desired to be 
consulted. He went so far as to induce the 
people on whom His Highness’ choice fell not to 
accept the posts offered them. Take the case of 
Bakir Sahib, whom His Highness desired to 
appoint as Dewan. He was so far under the 
influence ot Mr. Cole that he declined the honour. 
Mr. Cole himself wrote as follows to the Madras 
Government on ipth February 1814:—" Not a 
day has passed in which the Rajah has not 
secretly pressed upon Bakir Sahib the situation 
of Prime Minister, bnt he always declined it, 
replying, “I shall obey the wishes of the Resident 
and whatever situation he gives^ me I will act in 
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Page Line Add 


CHAPTER XI— contd. 

it." (Letter No, 3, Bengal Secret Con«iultations, 
18th March 1814). Ten months later, on 8th 
December, 1614, Mr. Cole reported to the same 
Goremment that His Highness’ mind had been 
poisoned to the greatest possible extent against 
Bakir. (Letter No. 49 Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 99th December 1814). Mr. Cole was 
oblivions of the effects of his own methods o! 
action. His usual channel for obtaining informa- 
tion was through snies. Lord HastiD|;s, 
Qot'emor-Generai, so far disapproved the mis- 
taken zeal of Mr. Cole as to ask him to definitely 
desist from the course of conduct he had presen* 
bed for himself. He was directed not to interfere 
in the interval affairs of the State ; to remember 
that uhat might have been done during His 
Highness’ minority cannot be jnstified during 
the time he was aclnally ruling. He was 
plainly told to desist from encouraging His 
Hichness’ subjects “to appeal to the protection 
and tbe redress of the Resident;’’ and not to 
force on His Highness any Minister of his 
(Resident’s) own choice but leave him free to 
select ono for himself. “Even if Bakir was to 
be appointed, the proposition must come from 
tbe Ra)ah.’’ (Despatch from tbe Bengal 
Government to Madras Government, No. 2, 
Bengal Secret Consultations, 25th March 1614). 
Mr. Colo, who chafed under the TestTictiona 
sought to be laid on him, heeded them only 
to the extent be felt compelled. (Cole’s letter to 
Chief Secretary to Government, Madras, dated 
22 ud June, No 45; 4th August No. 47; and 8th 
December No. 49. bengal Secret Consultations, 
29th December 1814). The Madras Government 
desired to reduce His Highness’ position to that 
of the Nawsb of the Karnatic, a mere dependent, 
without anyjpowers whatever. (Cole's letter to 
Adam, let May 1616, euefosures to Secret letters 
from Bengal, accompanying Governor-General’s 
letter to Select Committee, 11th July 1818, 
Yo\. XVlll, Secret letters from Bengal). Lord 
Hastings’ view and policy were different. He 
desired to reciprocate the spirit in which His 
Higbn^s hod assisted in tbe operations against 
the^ Pindaris and was anxious to adopt an 
enlightened attitude' towards him. He also 
recommended to the Secret Committee that tbe 
Mysore Resident should be placed directly under 
the Supreme Government. (Hastings to the 
Secret Committee, 11th July 1818, Bengal Secret 
Letters). This recommendation by itself is 
sufBcjentljr illustrative of tbe attitude of the 
Madras Government of the day towards Mysore 




IV 
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Page | Line Add 

CHAPTER XI— contd. 

and fully justified the protest raised by His 
Highness in Canning’s time against the proposed 
re-transference of Mysore to Madras. (See above ; 
also as to Lord Hastings’ Policy, seeM. S. Mehta, 
Lord Hastings and the Indian States, 172-176). 

After “ Supporters ” insert a colon . 

Insert “was” after “which.” 

For “ Eetirements ’’ read “ retirement.’’ 

For “ constitution’’ read “ constitutional.” 


For “1854” read “1832”. 


[NDEX 


Tbo reforoncos are to pages. Where ooe roforesce is of more importance than 
the others, it is placed Bret and separated from the rest by a semi-colon 
instead of a comma. GanaVrit and Vernacular names are shown in Italics. 


A 

AbbO'Dubois: founded the Catholic 
Church in Mysore, 2810. 

Abcrcromby, General Sir Robert ; joins 
Lord ComwallU at Scringspatam 
1792, 2C07. 

Aohynta-Dcva-Raya, 1030-42 A.D., 
1009; internal dUsentione and the 
triangular fight for the throne, 
1970-7 5 Identity of “ Rojo Tiru- 
mala," 1977-9 ; duration of the 
contest, 1980-1 ; result of the 
contest, 1981 ; character of Achyu- 
ta’a rule, 1081 ; wars of his reign, 
1982-3 ; campaign against Tim- 
vadi 1&31-2 A.D., 1983-8; relations 
with tho Portuguese, 1988-9 ; loss 
of Raichnr and Mudkal, 1031, A.R.. 
1089 ; ftatapa Rudra’a invasion of 
conquered countries south of tho 
ICrishna. 1531 A.D., 1080-01 visit 
of Achuyta to Rezwada, 1634, A.D., 
1001-3 ; Asada Khan, 1003-4; visit 
to Seringapatam, 1632 A.D., at- 
tempt to retake Raichur, ar€a, 
1536 A.D., 1994; conquest of 
Ceylon, 1639 A.D., 1994-6; re- 
duction of Tumbichchl-Nayakan, 
area, 1564 A.T)., 1995-6 ; attack 
on Solaga, n Tanjoro Chief, 1647, 
A’.D., 1996-7 ; ministers, generals 
feudatories, etc., 1997-8 ; the Salaba 
brothers and their lolations, 1998- 
2006 ; Achyuta's gifts, 2006-8 ; 
domestic life, 2008-0 ; Achyuta as 
a literary patron, 2009-10; death 


of AchyutB, 1542 A.D., 2010; 

Aehyuia B&ya-bhyvdaya : a poem by 
RijanStba I)indima, 1084; 2000. 

Adhirajendredeva : Chola king, 1095- 
07 ; his death, 1097. 

Adil Sh&h : Krisbna-Reva-BSya’e 
principal enemy among the Muham- 
madan Sult&ns, 1831-18S6; bis 
request for reparation to Krishna- 
Dt*Ta-R5ya after the tattle of 
Raichur, 1840 ; bis evasion of pro- 
mises, 1850-1. 

Adil Shahi : kings of Bijfi;pur, 2425 ; 
their order of succession, their 
raids into Mysore, 2426. 

Aditya I : ChOla king. 880-G07 A.D., 
008-009. 

Aditya 11: 965-070 A.D., 936-936; 
his war against Fandyas and his 
unhappy end, 936-036. 

Administration of Vijayanagar Em- 
pire : by Rama-Raja, 2031-2. 

Adoni; Siege of: 1542 A.D., by 
Ibrahim Adj] ShSh, 2046-7. 

Agara, temple at : in Yelandur ; 
160. 

Agastya, Hishi: who is conspicuously 
mentioned as one of the earliest to 
immigrate to tho South, 16-17. 

Ahavamalla : Kalacliuryn king, 1180- 
83 A.D., 896-897. 

Allan, Colonel : his characterisation 
of Tiptl, 2667. 

Amir KhSn : operations against, 2853. 

Amriteavara temple : at Amritapura ; 
built in HOG A.D., by minister 
of Ballala II ; leading specimen of 

199 * 
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Hoysala style ; now in ruins ; 
sculptural illustration of Bhagavata 
and Mahahliaraia, 213-4. 

Ananda Rao, T. ; Dewan, 3026, 
3032, 

Andal, the story of : as narrated in 
lirishna-Deva-Raya’s poem, 1922- 
3 ; Andal’s poems 1 922-3 ; her 
piety and popularity, 1923-4. 

Allasani Peddana : court poet of 
Krishna-Deva-Raya ; entitled 

“ father of Telugu poetry his 
Manucharitramu, and Harihatha- 
saramu and alleged authorship of 
Amukyamalyada \ glimpses of his 
life, 1907-12. 

AmSgavarsha I : reigned 62 years, 
815-878, A.D., 738-9 ; his wars 
against Ganges, 739-40 ; his policy 
towards the Gangas; his religious 
and literary works ; his trans- 
Indian reputation, 739-746. 

Amogavarsha III : Rashtrakuta king, 
935 A.D., 752-3. 

Andhra, Satavahana or Andhra- 
bhritya Dynasty : 486-490, their 
connection with Mysore, 490-493 ; 
their relics 493-4 ; end of the Dy- 
nasty, 494. 

Architecture : story of Mysore, 343 ; 
its study, 344-6 ; wooden, 346 ; 
stone, 346 ; Jain architecture, 349- 
61 ; Dravidian, 361-6 ; Hoysala 
style, 355-6, 358-603; Chalukyan, 
356-8 ; Lingayat style (mixture of 
Hindu and Saracenic), 370 ; Sara- 
cenic, 370-1 ; Bijapur, 371-2 ; 
Moghal, 372-77 ; Modern Architec- 
ture in Mysore, 377 ; Indo-Saracenic 
style, 377 ; Classic or Renaissance 
style, 377 ; Gothic, 378 ; mixed, 
378 ; modern American Renaiss- 
ance structures, 379. 
Arhatbhatiaraica : a poetic formula 
for describing a royal Jain, 666. 
Arikulakesari-Uttama-sila : 931-932 ; 
sons of Parantaka I and successors 
of Arinjaya, 931-932. 

Arinjaya : Chola Icing ; brother of 
Gandaraditya, 930-31. 

Arjuna ; one of the Pundava brothers, 

10 . 

Arkcsvara temple at Hale Alur : 
sculpture of ; the panels of pillars 
described; inscriptions at, 161-4. 


Arshed Beg Khan : the Governor of 
Malabar ; imprisoned by Tipu at 
the time of the rebellion of Nairs 
of Malabar, 2584. 

Art, Other allied Pine : Ch. VII, 391-8. 
(a) engraving, 391-3, (b) music, 
383-6 ; musical instruments, 396 ; 
musical instruments in Mysore 
Sculpture, 396-7. 

Asada Khan : Commander-in-chief 
and premier of the Adil Shahi 
kings ; his character, 1993-4. 

Asokavardhana, or Asoka : his in- 
scriptions in Mysore, 139 ; 477- 
483 ; his remarkable rock edicts, 
477-78 ; contents of Mysore Edicts, 
479-82 ; his successors, 483-4. 

Asuras : Lassen on, 17 -8. 

Atukur Stone : sculptural representa- 
tion on ; belongs to the time of 

^ Ganga King, Butuga, 270-4. 

Avanita ; Ganga king ; crowned in 
his mother’s lap, 621-3. 

Ayyana II : Chalukyan king, 1014 
A.D.; ' doubtful whether he ever 
reigned at all, 773. 


B 

Badruzaman Khan : an officer of 
Tipu ; opposed the plan of Tipu 
to quit the fort at the seige of Serin - 
gapatam, 2662. 

Bahadur hun : coin of Haidar Ali, 96. 

BahubalicJiarHasataka : a Jain work 
where mention' is made of Vina- 
yaditya I, (Hoysala king), 1314. 

Baillie, Colonel: 2619-24. 

Baligami, description of : at the time 
of Vikramaditya VI, 830-3. 

1 Ballala II : temple construction dur- 
ing the reign of, 212-3 : total 
number constructed so far known, 
212-3. 

Ballala III ; temple building during 
the reign of ; very scarce on account 
of troublous times, 231. 

Banerji, Sir Albion : Dewan, 3054. 

Bangalore : seige of, 2694 ; taken by 
the English, 2695. 

Barbosa, Duarte : Portuguese travel- 
ler; his description of Vijayanagar 
and the king’s palace, 1866-8. 
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Barhut Sculpture: the peculiar prac* 
tie« of BltAchlnz tab<*U In, 143.44; 
repfe^nted in Myaorr, 143.44. 

nav.idit, of GangM: at Tattakrrr. 
277 ; lUnDikere Ba^adi built by 
Bhujabala Gan;;a IVrmadi I)rra 
In 1113 A.I)., 277. 

Bednur : capture of, by General Mat- 
hew», 2^7 ; retaken by TIpQ, 2.'>4S. 

Be^ur Stone: a Gttngi Vtralati 
deK-ripHon of, 270.1. 

BemAdollc : a aergeanl in tbe employ 
of the I-Vcneh ; aftcnvardi king n» 
SWfslen; taken prisoner by tbe 
Kn^Iitb at Cuddalorr, 2340. 

Bertrand da Moleville : Minlater of 
Marine under Louii XVI of France, 
2.‘590. 

B'ttada Chama.tlaja Wodeyar : kins 
of Myaore, 2430. 

Bhadra&Sliu: fait of Srutakdratas; 
his dhciple Chandraoupta. 407 ; 
tha BbadrAb3hu-Chandraf;uptA tra* 
ditionj 407.74; Mr. lUce a opin- 
ion, 471.2; Sir V. Smith'* opinion. 
472.74. 

Bhandari-Baatl t at 8rarana.B(.'l;!olA ; 
dales from time of Xara^lmhal; 
dedicated to the 24 'nctliankaras: 
inscriptioaal praiv of it. 2^1.2. 

BharalOtwara Statue : on Cliandra* 
fflfl Will, closely connected with 
GommatSarara j wliom it represent*. 
209.70. 

BAdrafiyj.*YcS/yo..S’ajini : a composi- 
tion mentioned in connection with 
the lOS postures of dancing illus. 
trated at the Natanlja temple at 
Chidambaram, 1220. 

Bhatkal; harliour project, 3043. 

Bbattu-mOrti : tho Court poet of 
IlSma.BSja, 2017, 2094. 

BAujabali Satalns a work of Doddaij-a,* 
reference to Ball&la I : his life being 
threatened by a apirit, supposed 
to be an enemy of his in his former 
birth : his rcactio by the Jain 
guru Cliarukirti, 1322. 

Bhuvanamuludaiyal : wife of KulO- 
ttunga III, mentioned as seated 
' with him when ho made grants, 1 1 87, 

BhuvanCkavIra : 'Ranasingarilkahastt. 
and KOdandarama : titles assumed 
by Jatavarman Sundara.Pandya, 
1260. 


BhQvikremn : Gangs king, C30.3 ; 
hia collateral descendants, 031.2; 
attacks on Gangns, 032*3. 

Bijapur ; Krishna.Divn.Baya’a war 
against. 1831.2, 1S2U A.D. 

BiJJala. 1166.1107 A.D., 808.893; 
Baiva revival, tho chief esrnt of 
his reign, 873*76 ; ston* of Baeava’a 
life according to J]ciavapiiT6na, 
876.70: its pomilarity, 877; his 
creed. 878 ; Bijjala’s counter- 
measures, according to several 
versions. 878.R82 ; description in 
the Jaina version, BijjalatSi/a 
CSariln, 882 ; Sir John Flcct'a crili- 
cism and answer to it, 882 ; leaders of 
the Salva Bcviral, 686.887 ; story 
of Bkanlada Bimnyya, SST-hOS. 

BimbbAra : fifth SaisurSpa king ; 
regarded as founder of hlaglmdsn 
power 402>3 ; Buddha and Bial.A- 
vlra preached during his reign, 
463 ; his successors. 4C3. 

Binduiara : 208.272 B.C. ; successor 
of Cliandragunta, 474-7; his con- 
quest of the South, 476-7. 

Bittimayya : prime minister of Eal* 
liu 1. 1300. 

BOdhlsatvas : the cult of ; opposed 
to the old school of Ifica^Sna; 
Mr. GrOnwcdcFB opinion, 141*. 

Bolienson, Dr. : his opinion that 
Images of Gods arc referred to in 
Vfdic hymns, 131. 

Bowring, I/cw in ; his delineation of 
Tiffl’s character, 2080.2 ; hia re* 
signation and an estimate of his 
labours, 2972. 

Boicser, Lieutenant-Colonel : com- 
manded a Madras Battalion in 
1709. 2044. 

Brahma JinSIaya : at KuppattOr 
(1077 A.D.) ; queen Jfahidfvi’s 
grant to it, 270. 

BrohmOsvara temple : at Kikkeri ; 
though ornate yet possesses dis- 
tinctive features, 211. 

Briggs, Col. : Senior Commissioner for 
the affairs of Mysore, 2878, 2890, 
2801. 

Buchesvara temple : at Koramangnia ; 
Cbalukyan in style ; its artistic 
tower {its carvings etc., 211-1?. 

Buddhism : admittedly a living religion 
between 11 and 12th century, 144. 
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Buddhism in Mysore; survived to 
13th Century with stray Buddhists 
till 16th Century, 161-2. 

Buildings of Architectural interest: 
of modern times 380-1 ; some 
proposed structures, 379-80. 

Bukkaraya I, Bulckaraya II and 
Bukkaraya III : 1366-76 ; (sec under 
Sangamn dynasty). 

Butarasa, 870-970 A.D. (Sec under 
Butagendra). 

Butuga II : Ganga king, 926-960 A.D., 
671-6 ; his daughter and sons, 676. 

Butugendra : younger brother of 
Ganga king Raj am alia II ; governed 
Kongalnad and Punad, 870-907 
A.D. ; his knowledge of elephants, 
660-1 ; good relationship between 
Ganges and Rashtrakutas. 


c 

Caligraphy : Persian, 451 (see under 
Persian and Hindustani literature) 

Castes, Idangai-Valangai : mentioned 
in connection with the different 
castes that were suffering by dis- 
union among themselves during 
Kulottunga’s reign, 1188. 

Cauvery Power Scheme, 3018 ; third 
installation of, 3027 ; fourth instal- 
lation of, 3033 ; fifth installation of, 
3042. 

Cauvery Reservoir : preliminary in- 
vestigatiohs, 3025. 

Caves and Cave temples in Mysore : 
347-8. 

Ceylon : conquest of : by Krishna- 
Deva-Raya, Oirca 1522-3 A.D., 
1855-6. 

Chalukyah power: temporary dis- 
appearance of, 642 A.D., 713-4. 

Chalukyas : their origin and descent, 
their succession list, 704-6. 

Chalukyas in Mysore State : Early 
dynasty, 716-20 ; a minor branch of 
this dynasty, 720 ; another branch 
at Varuna, S.-W, of Mysore, .721-723. 

Chalukyas of Kalyani : a list of their 
kings, 764-5. 

Chalukya-Vikrama Era : the founding 
of, 805-7. ® 

Chanmra : fly whisk waved before 
the images of gods in temples, 1236. 


Chamaraja-Wodoyar II : death of, 
2630 ; his palace plundered by Tipu, 
2630. 

Charaa-Raja-Wodeyar VI : king of 
Mysore, 2438. 

Charna-Raja-Wodoyar VIT : king of 
Mysore, 2466. 

Chamaraja-Wodeyar VIII, irominal 
ruler of Mysore, real administration 
in the hands of Haidar ; his death, 
2509. 

Chamaraja-Wodeyar IX : king of 
Mysore ; a nominal ruler ; his acces- 
sion, 2509. 

Chamaraja-Wodeyar, the Bald ; king 
of Mysore, 2436. 

Chiimarajendra-Wodeyar X : king 
of Mysore, 2967 ; his installa- 
tion nt Mysore, 2989 ,* BouTing 
resigns his Commissionership, 2972; 
succeeded by C. P. Saimdeis, 2974; 
the famine of 1876, 2974-6; his 
installation on the throne, 2978; 
Dewanship of C. Rangacharlu, 
2979 ; remission of subsidy, 2979 ; 
State acquires Soringapatam, 2980; 
founding of the Representative 
Assembly, 2980 ; railway construc- 
tion, 2963 ; Irrigation AVorks car- 
ried out, 2984 ; reorganisation of 
Administrative departments, 2984 ; 
development of administrative 
measiures, 2085 ; review of His 
Highness’ reign, 2987-95 ; Dowans 
of the period, 2995 ; his demise, 
2996 ; a sketch of his personality, 
2996 ; his statues at Bangalore and 
Mysore, 2997. 

Chamundiraya Basti : built by Racha 
Malla Satyavakya III, 686. 

Chandesvaxa temple : at Vogata ; 
inscription of Rajendra-Chola at 
166. 

Chandragupta : Mauryan king ; ruled 
323-298 B. C., 464-484 ; his abdica- 
tion and retirement ; the Bhadra- 
bahu tradition, 466 ; reasons for 
■ abdication, 466-7. 

Chapuis : an ambassador at the Court, 
of , Seringapatam from the Isle of 
Prance, 2632, 2661. 

Chattesvara temple : at Chat-chattana- 
halli; its unrivalled .neatness and 
sjonmetry; built in 1200 A.D. 
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Cb&turvimsAtl : nt Iklur and Soringa* 
natsra; twcnt 3 '-fotir names of 
Vishnu and their corresponding 
imagos, six found illustrated at 
liclur, 23940, 

ChennaVCsavn : triple temple of ; 
at Arakerc, 21C. 

CliennakfsaTn temple; at Itclur; 
its ItftvinugrahamQrli, or ropre- 
Rcntation of Siva and rars-ati on 
Mount KailSsa, 247. 

Cltennalwcsara temple : at Itclur; 
typifies tho Chnlukj'an Jioysala 
school, 232 ; characteristic details 
of ornamentation; Kesava image at, 
234. 

Chonnakesavn temple : at Aralaguppe; 
admirable no>*aaIa work built in 
firea, 1250 A.D. 

Chennigiruya temple: at Belur; its 
representation of IJikshminXrSynna, 
241. 

Cheyur : near Salyamsngatam: Colonel 
Floyd ^al Tipfl’a army, 2583. 

Chiklui'Dfiva'naja Wodeyar: king 
of Mysore, 2443-fi3; extension of 
tho kingdom, 2444 ; financial chan, 
ges, 2444; acquisition of llangalore. 
2440; Ifaliratta raiif on Seringa. 
paUm repulsed, 2447 ; lus admini* 
stratlro reforms, 2448 ; bis political 
ambitioas. 2443*53 ; his literary 

f iatronsgc, 2453-3 ; his religious 
alth, his pants, 2458 j description 
of his capital. ScrlDgapatam, 2450; 
his domestic life, 24C0-1 ; an esti- 
mate of his reign, 2401-3 ; hla death, 
2403. 

Chikka-Kri*hna-R3Ja IVotlcyar II ; 
king of Mysore, 2400-90 ; attack of 
Nswabof Ar^t repulsed, expedition 
to Coimbatore under tho command 
of Nanja Itfija, 2407; soigs of Devon- 
hani,2408;cxpoditionto Arcot,2470: 
Mohammad All’s secret treaty with 
Mysore, his treachery and Jlysoro’s 
lossOB, 2470-1 ; SaUbst Jong’s 
march on Soringapatara, 2471 ; 
Haidar appointed as Faujdar of 
Dindigal, 2473; Ktishna-Raja at- 
tempts to throw off his ministers, 
2473 ; Maharatta raid on Seringa- 
patam, 2473 ; mutiny of tho troops, 
2473 : murder of Hori Singh, 
Haidar’s rival, 2475 ; Mahratta 


raid on llangalore, 2470 ; Haidar 
in high favour, 2477 ; Khande 
Kao's attempt to displace Haidar 
AH, 2478; Haidar wins over Naja- 
K&ja and Khande Kao oulma- 
iiccurcd and deceived, 2481 ; Hai- 
dar's usurpation, 2480 ; Krishnn- 
K&ja's death, 2490. 

Cliinn&-DSvi queen of Krislina- 
DCva-K5ya ; lus attachment to her, 
1050-8. 

Chittoorl’alegars: rebellion of, 2748. 

Cliokkanutba : one of the Kayaks of 
Madura during the reign of Sri 
Kanga VI, 2400. 

ChOia sculpture : examples of, 150-60. 

ChCias : 899-004 ; them origin and 
history, 000 ; the early Cbfilas, 
OOO-OW (Sec Chola?, under Tablf 
of Content/i), 

CliOlas : exercise of ChOla 8o%*e- 
teignty over the Pandya eountrj’; 
known from the inscriptions found 
In the Pundya districts— mainly 
Tinnevelly, 1305-C ; Cb6lB princes 
as Viceroys in tho Pindyan king- 
dom 1300.7 ; their rule over KCrolo, 
1308; genealogical table of the 
Imperial CbSta dynasty, 1303 

ChOlastb&pan&chiiiTa : title assumed 
by tho Tolugu-0b5da Cliief Tikka, 
who assisted K5jar£j& II, against 
tho P&ndya king. 1205. 

Cliritstovao de Figucredo : Portu- 
guese borsc-denler ; his friendlincBS 
with Krisbna-DSva-Ruya ; his ex- 
ploits against the Muhammadans at 
RSichur, 1844-0. 

** Cido Jferear ” ; (Siddi Marakkayar) ; 
confidant of l^ishna-D€va-Raya ; 
abused bis trust with refereofo to 
certain purchaso of horses ; his 
refuge with Adil Sh&h ; a cause of 
War against Slubammadans, 1832-3. 

Close, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Barry : 
Resident at tho Court of H. H. 
Kriahnaroja Wodeyar III, 2713, 
2710; appointed as one of the five 
CommisaioncTB for the affairs of 
Mysore, 2705. 

Coinage : of Rashtrakfitas, 764. 

Coinage ; Western Chalukyan, 863- 
64 ; of ChCIas under Pandyas, 1271. 

Coinage t of Krishna-DSva-Raja, 
1064. 
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Coinage : the antiquity of Mysore ; 
punch marked silver and lead 
coins, 73 ; coins of Sataviihanas, 
73 ; Chinese brass coins, 76. 

Coins : in circulation in the vStnte, 
125 ; their bearing on accomits, 
126-127 ; Coins mentioned in epi- 
graphs, 127-8 ; coin collections, 128. 

Coins : represent another form of 
inscriptions ; tlirow valuable light 
on history of Mysore, 4. 

Coins : of Vijayanagar kings, 2422. 

Constantinople : Tipu’s embassy to, 
2586. 

Coote, Sir Eyre : his campaign, 2626 ; 
death of, 2549. 

Copper coins of Cholas, 115; of 
Vijayanagar dynasty, 115 ; of early 
Mysore kings, 116-116; of Haidar 
All, 116-117 ; of Tipu Sultan, 
117-121; of minor chiefs 121-122; 
of Krishna-Raja Wodeyar, 122-123; 
of the East India Company, 123- 
124 ; of the Dutch East India 
Company, 125. 

Cornwallis Lord : assumes command 
of the English, forces in the III 
Mysore War in 1791, 2693 ; his 
policy referred to, 2609-14. 

Correa, Gasper : his account of how 
Sadasiva-Raya ascended the throne, 
2015-16, 

Correa, Gasper : his account of the 
struggle for the throne that ensued 
after the death of Achvuta-Raya 
2013-17. 

Cranganore : a fort on the border 
line of Travancore, 2686 ; surren- 
dered to Tipu in 1790, 2587. 

Cubbon, Sir Mark : appointed Com- 
missioner, 2896 ; his resignation 
and death, 2907 ; His Highness’ 
appreciation of his services to the 
State, 2908. 


D 

Dakshinamurti : Siva represented as 
a teacher of Yoga, music and other 
sciences ; its place in Hindu temples 
246-7. ^ 

Darya Daulat : Summer Palace of 
Tipu at Seringapatam, 376-7. 


Dattatieyu : likeness, of: sculpturid 
on wall at Halcbid, 240-1, 

Deccan Sultans : rvhy the}' formed a 
league against Rama-Raja, 2046 : 
2095-65. 

Denarius : a Roman Coin, 74, 78. . 

Deshayi of Nargund : sent by the 
Mahrattas to demand tribute from 
Tipu ; treacherously put into 
chains by Tipu, 2582. 

Deva-Raja : Dalavayi or head of the 
army, during the reign of Chama- 
raja-wodeyar VII, 2466. 

Devaraya I and Devaraya II : (See 
under Sangama dynasty). 

Dovanhalli : seige of, 2468. 

Dharmesvara Temple : at Kondara- 
halli, 168. 

Dharwar : taken by the Mahrattas 
in 1791, 2598. 

Dhoondiah Waugh: operations against, 
2720 ; 2726-32. 

Dhruva : also known as Dharavarsha; 
Rashtrakhta king, 780 A.D., 731- 
2 . 

Dhurta : applied to Rajendra-Chola 
III, mentioned in the Lepaka in- 
scriptions, meaning crafty and mis- 
chievous, 1242. 

Dilipa or Iriva Nolamba : year of his 
coronation, according to inscrip- 
tions 963 A.D., 677-8. 

Dindiga : (see under Prithivipati). 

Dodda-Deva-Raja Wodeyar, king of 
Mysore, 2441-3. 

Dodda Hundi stone : represents a 
domestic scene (the death of Kiti- 
marga I) ; the whole scene described, 
271-2. 

Dodda-Krishna-Raja Wodeyar .1 ; 
king of Mysore, 2464-6. 

Dost All Khan, Nawab of Arcot : 
his attack on Mysore repulsed by 
Dalavayi Deva-Raja, 2467. 

Dubuc : an ambassador from the 
Isle of France to the court of 
Seringapatam, 2632. 

Durgiyandi Nayakan : purchased 

land put in auction by some 
Brahmans for payment of Ponvari 
tax, 1189. 

Durvinlta : son of Avanita, 623-9 ; 
most interesting of Ganga kings; 
a great Sanskrit scholar, 626. 

Dvaraka : capital of Muthmra, 9. ^ _ 
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1)T&r»vktlpttr» t ft nUcfl rrprrKDting 
hath Dr&rfth* ind Kilhlftw^r, from 
which Ihr Hoyiftlu citim thrir 
4imJ Wur thftt lltlr, 23)0. 


E 

Ohft! (tho cftlWl liAndhomltr*)* 
father of Oan;;a Ilija. thr ronqurror 
of Talkad and the tnini*ter of 
VUhnuvarsdhana. 133*. 

Kconomii* ronfftroor; rrconitltutlon 
of, 3dtl>, a'HW. 

IZdirtt of A*uka : 473>S0 (aeo under 

K]<vrtricani?htin£ :«f lUngalore. 301ft. 

Knsr»rin<j; 331*3 under Arf«). 

Hpici : traditional dates of. 3ft. 

Bpigrap\i’i Canxifi'ro! 12 volumes In 
number Usne*! hv Mr. Rice under 
authoritr of dorernment. 44 : 
recent di*co\Trles are referred to 
in the Reports of the State Arch** 
oloileal Department. 44; (see Vol. 
IV Cliatt. Vill){ thev form chief 
ImsIs of 3f/aofr and .South Indian 
liUtOTT’. (44. 

Bptjnphin r<inio/Ro : describes the 
various remains of antiouity of 
Mysore. 2 ; (see also vol. IV 
Ch. Vlif, /irtAerofojieal SMrrty). 

KpiRTanhleal reconls In Mysore : 
widely dlstrihuled in Mysore; evid* 
ance of ; 44. 

Krc^amta : (see under iS'iromoro /). 

Kreyappa j (see under yffimdryri //). 

Erlpattl : n tax accumulated out of 
private donations to meet the cost 
of repairs of tanks, 1287. 

European Ofllcen; mutiny of the, 
2732. 

Executive Council : addition to, 3038. 


F 

Famine: of 1870. 2074*6. 

Fatteh Haidar: son of Tipft; bis 
surrender to tho English after the 
fall of Soringapatam, 2700, 

Floyd, Major>General : ono of the 
Commanders of tho English army 
In the third and fourth Mysore 
Wars, 2C88, 2594, 2638, 2646. 


Fftusboll: bis translation from 3/aAA* 
iA&rala ; on Siva and his many 
shapes and names, 193*4. 

Fcriihil : his account of the battle of 
Raiehur, 1843*4. 

Fullarton. Colonel; succeeded Color.: 1 
Iwsng as Commander; bUsuccetsca 
•gainst TipQ, 2550*1. 

Furrurkkf (Feroke): a fort built 
by TipQ affer destroying Calicut, 
2583. 


G 

OoJyalnrndmrita : a S&nskrit work 
written bv Hakala*Vidya*Chakra* 
varti In which mention is made of 
Ksraiimha 1 (Hoytala) having 
fought the battle of tirirangam and 
relessed Rijaraja ChQla HI from 
the I’indyai and the Kldavas, 
1377*1378. 

OoJyana : a coin frequently referred 
to in inscriptions, 127*8. 

Gaitsurasamh&ramQrti : at Amrites* 
vara temple, Amritapura, and Hoy* 
aalfsvara temple, Halebid ; repre* 
sent! the destruction of an elephant* 
oevro by .Siva, 248*50. 

Oalng^srara temple : at Heggeri ; 
a most ornate Hoysala temple; 
its well carved Sukbinasi, 223. 

Gina*C5pfila : a variety of Krishna 
image, 237*8. 

Oanapatl: at ^Sivaganga ; carved out 
of a huge boulder by Uoysala King 
Nftrasimha. 200*10. 

Qandabh^runda pillar : at Bcigami ; 
set up about 1047 A.D. ; the pillar 
described; Its inscriptions, 171; 
Garuloihlninda, literally* means 
doubIe*headed eagle with human 
body, 172*3. 

Oandariditya, 049*050 A.D., 025* 
030; part played by him in the 
Pindyan warj'hU religious and 
literary actlvitiea; his death, 025* 
027; defiUa: regarding his queen 
and her^^rfcord of pious deeds, 
027*20 ; her^ canonixation, 020*30, 

Oaoga kings : table of, 63.1. 

Gangas, Eastern : their inscriptions 
in hlyaoro ; grants and geneology 
period of their rule, 671*700, 
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Gangas, Western,: a line of Jain kings 
.tolerant to^Ta^ds other religionists, 
their patronage- of Brahmins and 
grants • ..to. - temples, 164; • their 
history ; Girca 2nd century to -Llth 
, century, -586-690 ; period and ex- 
■i . jtent . .of ttheir rule, 586; country 
ruled by them' .and its capitals, 

■ 586 ; , origin of • the name Ganga, 

• 587. traditionary stories, 688i-592 ; 
chronology of Ganga kings, 592- 
601 ; their genealogical tabic, 602- 
7 ; difference between copper-plate 
and lithic inscriptions in regard 
to dates, 608 ; collateral lines, 

• 608-9 ; - reconciliation of dates in 

• copper-plate and lithic inscriptions, 
611. ■ . . 

Gangas.Western-:-' decline of, 690-2. 
Garuda Pillars i ‘ at Bachehalli ; cblo- 
brate ' the ' conquest of SOmes- 

• vara, '227-8. 

Ghazi Khan : Commander of Haidar’s 
infantry and Cavalry ; put to death 
by Tipii, 2662. 

Girindraja t Goddess of the name to 
•. whose shrine a gdpura was built 
■ by Kulottunga III, 1195. 

Gold coins of Southern India : 82-84 ; 
of Ganga kings, 84; of Kadamba 
kings, 84; of Western Chalukyas, 

84- 85 ; of Kalachuryas, 85 ; of 
Cholas and others, 86 ; of Hoysalas, 

85- 87 ; of Gajapatis of Orissa, 87 ; 
of Vijayanagar Dynasty, 87- 

■ 91 ; of Nayaks of Ikkeri, 91; of 

• Nayaks.. of Chittadrug, 91-92; 
of Bijapur Sultans and Mah- 
rattas; 92-93 ; of the Mughals, 

' 93-94 ; of Kempe Gowda, 94; of 
Mysore Rajahs, 94-96 ; of Haidar 
All, 95-96 ; of Tipu Sultan, 96-97; 
-103-105 ;>■ of Keralas, ■ 105-7 ; of 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar III, 107 ; of 
the East India Company, 107-108. 
Gold-mining industry : establishment 
of, -2986. . . - , 

Gommatesvara 'statue : greatest monu- 
•■••■ment' of Ganga period; Mr. Nara- 
. ••■sinihachar’s views on the Gommata, 

• 257 ; the image described, 268-9 ; 
the mantapa opposite -the statue 
described, 260-1; Fergusson’s de- 
scription of, -263-4; Workmann’s 
estimate- ■> of, -264-5 ; • inscriptional 


praise of, 265-8 ; date of statue 
according to inscriptions, 1180 A.D., 
built by Chamunda-Raya, Minister 
of Ganga kings, Rachamalla, 268-9. 
, Govardhana Krishna : at Nuggihalli 
, and Halebid ; typical of the Hoysala 
school ; its, description, 238-9. 

Govinda II : Rashtrakuta king, 918- 
933 A.D. ; his suzerainty over 
Santalige ; extent of his kingdom, 

• 705-2. 

Govinda II : Rashtrakuta king ; 
superceded by his younger brother, 
728-9. 

Govinda III : greatest of the, Ba- 
shtrakuta kings, 798-815 A.D. ; his 
copper-pla'te grants, 733-738. 

Govindesvara temple : in Hassan 
District ; built by the minister ■ of 
Narasimha I ; its charming plinth 
and pillars, 210. 

Guli Bachi : a Samanta or subordi- 
nate chief of Narasimha I, (Hoy- 
sala) and lord of Malkhed in the 
Nizam’s Dominions, 1358. 

Gunagalla’s image : a likeness of the 
Advaita luminary, Gunagalla Yogi, 
174-6. 


H 

Haidar AH : joined as a volunteer at 
the Beige of Devanhalli, his ancestry, 
2468 ; usurper of Mysore, 1761-1782 
A.p.j 2486 ; his conquests, 2486-8 ; 

; - attempt at his assasination, 2488 ; 
reform of the army and comrt 
etiquette, 2488 ; conquest of Mala- 
bar, 2489; attempts of king Nanja- 
Raja to put down Haidar, 2491 ; 
Nanja-Raja.Dalvai made a prisoner 
by, 2492 ; First Mysore war, 2493- 
2506; levies contributions from Cud- 
dapah and Kmrnool, 2606-7 ; 
Mahratta incursion, 2507 ; conquest 
of Coorg, 2508 ; reconquest of 
Malabar, 2608 ; a'ttack on Bellary, 
2509 ; helps Raghoba, 2610 ; captme 
of Chitai^ug and Cuddapah, 2512; 
reorganisation of Civil Departments, 
2514 ; Second Mysore war, 2614-36 ; 
his character and personality, 2636- 
7.;. his characteristics and modes 
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u( l}u*{nr««, 2d3S; Innt^ Jliinro'i 
Mtlmat*' of him. 2>'>nn4l ; Kir* 
rQ!ini'Kctur«ct(‘rUAtiono(him, 2&tl* 
2; Wilki* of him, 2r>'t2 : 

hi« d'‘atlj kept ikccTfl tillTIpflfofnrtl 
hU Army. 20t5. 

fI«ihjirAi: To! «nil Wilfon on; th«*}r 
Srythlsn origin, 18<tD. 

IWIj;oU: Jain temple at; marka 
the tranMtinn of Chalukyan to 
Uoyaala atyje of Ar»'hitecltirc ; Ita 
drSTTiptlon, 278. 

Halahld temple: fiml riample of 
ffayaata art ; dniiMe temple tfedi* 
catr<l to ]fny*alf«vata and t'Anchl- 
k^arara: kVrpuavm'a apprreiation 
of. 2(W.P, 

Haliburton, Ueutmant Colonel : com* 
mandM a Mwlraa lUttalion In 
1799. 2514, 

Ifarlhara 1, t33d-5!{s Ifarihara It, 
1570*1401 : (*ee under Sitngamn 
Jynatly). 

llanhareaTara temple: at Harthar; 
huilt in 1221 A.l)., by rol&Wa, 
tainiiter of Naraalmha 11. the 
lloya^Ua kins. 219 : inaeriptional dea* 
en'ption of. ita fmpotlog door* 
way. 221: it« lamp pillar. 222: ibi <le> 
eartitfdJ'anfa Mantitjxt ctillng. S2‘2. 

JIari I’ant: Commander of the Mah* 
ratta army, 25S2. 

Haxi Sin^h: riral of Haidar; hU 
murder, 2175: 

Harirarma: aon of Oansa king 
Midhava II. 010*19. 

Harrii, General: Comn3andfr*Jn*cbW 
of the Knslish forcea In the IV 
5Iyaoro War, 203S ; appointed as 
one of the five Coramiufoneni for 
the Affairs of Myaorr, 270.'}. 

Hassan : battle of, 2413. 

Ilastinga, Warren : Governor-General 
of India, 2578. 

nemachchhndan/trdjij and SarvoUtrna: 
title assumed hy JatAvarman Sun* 
dara.p&ndya : literal meaning 

..“he .who covered (the Sriransam 
temple) with gold and “ho who 
conquered all countries,” 1258. 

Henderson, Dr. J. R. : hia eatlmate 
of TipQ, 2082*3. 

Heyno: Dr. Benjamin; his description 
of proparationofcoloursinbis Static 
ttical fragment of Myeore, 340*K 


llindustSni Literature : ^sce under 
Pertian and Jlindutfant lUtralvrf, 
447*451). 

History of Mysore : includes ebrono* 
fog}* of warn and inter-state dealinga. 
1 ; ae« Chapter XI. 

lliilen Tslang: hi* description of the 
rule of rulakfriii, II, 208*11. 

“Hoje Tjnimala*': identity of; opi- 
nions of Wilson, Krishna SAstn. 
and Father Ileras, 1977*0. 

ffdma: meaning fire sserlfice, /or the 
performance of which, priests were 
apiKjinted diinng thrre:gn of IlSja- 
raja 111, 1231. 

Itusa Hudnur temple : description of, 

ino. 

lloysaia : dynasty, 1309'14l)0 ; itorj* 
of their origin. 1309-1313 ; derivation 
of the names Poysala, Hoysala, etc.. 
J310-)l: their inscription* and 
«hrrr they are found and their 
capifaK 1331 ; their chief titles, 
and a list of their kings, 1312; 
Sala, Cirtn, 10th century A.D. 
1312*13: Vmay&ditya. 1000*1022 
A.i>.. 1313.15 ; Nnpaatma or K2m& 
Ifcn-aata, 1022*1047 A.D., 13)C*i0: 
Vinayiditya II, 1017*1100 A.D., 
13]D.).7)9; Kreyanga. 1003*05,1310* 
20: Bsllkla 1: 1100-00 A.D.. 

1320-22: his death. 1322: Bitti* 
diva or Vieimuvardhana III, 1111- 
41 A.l).; his brother Udayiditya. 
132.7*1354; date of accession of 
iuttidiva, 1325-21 : hia conversion 
to Vaishnavism, Cirro, 1113 A.D., 
1524-29: his conquests, capture of 
Talkiiil, 1329-32 ; conquest of Kongu 
and other kingdoms, 1333-3; Cha- 
iukyaa defeated at Kanncgala, 
ronquest of Xllgiris, 1333-34 ; of 
the rSndyaa of Uchchangi, and 
others mentioned in his insrriptions, 
1554-1330; boundaries of bis king- 
dom and hia capital cities, 1830*7; 
hia generals and ministers 1337*42 ; 
architecture end sculpturo 1343 ; 
domestic life, 1343-40; coinage and 
currency 1340-47 ; relations with 
the Western Chalukyas, 1347-8; 
religion and society, 1348-61; an 
catimate of his reign, 1351-63 ; 
date of his death, 1141 A.D., 
1353-4; K&raaimha I, Pratapa 
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Narasimha, 1143-1173 A.D., 1364- 
1360 ; his rule, 1355-6 ; his generals 
and ministers, 1356-8; provincial 
rulers 1358-60 ; architecture, 1360 ; 
insurrectionaiy war of Ballala II, 

1172- 3 A.D., 1360-1 ; Ballala II, 
Vira-Ballala, Yadava Naryana, 

1173- 1220 A.D., 1361-1376 ; expedi- 

tion against the Changalvas, conquest 
of the Pandyas of Uchchangi, 
Circa, 1117 A.D., 1362-3; war 

against the Kalachurya King, San- 
kama, circa, 1179 ; victory over 
the Sevunas, 1363-5 ; founding of the 
Ballala era, A,D., 1191-2, 1365-6; 
his generals, ministers and feuda- 
tories, 1366-8 ; domestic life, 1368- 
71 ; his capital cities, 1371 ; religion, 
architecture and sculpture, 1371- 

" 73 ; social condition, 1373 ; death 
of BallS,la II, 1374-59 ; Narasimha 
II, Vira Narasimha, 1217-35 A.D., 
1375-1383 ; destruction of Nagara 
Kingdom, 1375-76 ; restoration of 
the Chola king Rajaraja III, 1376- 
78 ; Sevunas turned back, 1378-79 ; 
war against the Pandyas of Madura ; 
occupation of Kanchi ; 1379-80 ; 
Narasimha’s titles ; generals and 
ministers, 1380-81 ; architecture and 
sculpture, 1381-82 ; domestic life 
and death, 1382-83 ; Somesvara, 
(1234-62), 1383-89 ; war against 
the Cholas ; campaign against Kada- 
varaya and expedition against 
Pandyas of Madura, 1383-84 ; Kan- 


narnir, new capital in Chola king 
dom,'i 1384-86 ; war against th< 
Sevunas, 1386-87 ; his principa 
generals and ministers, 1387 ; do 
mestic life, trade and progress ii 
• architecture, 1388 ; death, A.D. 
1264^1389 ; Narasimha III, 1389-90 
collisions with Ramanatha and in 
vasibn of the Sevunas, 1390-93 
rehewed attempts ; attack agains 
Nidugal fort; generals and minister 
of the reign, 1393-1395 ; domestk 
life; architecture and seulpture 
1395-96 ; Vira-Ramanatha, A D 
1254-95, 1396-98 ; Visvanatha 

(1293-98,) 1398 ; Ballala III, (1291 
1342,) 1398-1405 ; insurrection pu 
down, 1399-1400 ; war against th( 
Sevunas 1400 ; first Mflhammadat 


invasion 1400-1 ; second invasion, 

1401- 2 ; causes of the invasions, 

1402- 4 ; generals, ministers etc., 

1403- 4 ; domestic life, 1405-6 ; death 

of Ballala III and break-up of the 
Hoysala kingdom, 1406-1406 ; the 
dynasty cursed 1406- ; absorption 

of the Hoysala kingdom into that 
of Vijayanagar, 1346- A.D., 1407 ; 
the fall of Hoysalas, 1407-8 ; their 
coinage, 1408-9 ; their pedigree, 
1409. 

Hoysalas : sculpture of the ; famous 
for elaborate and delicate work- 
manship : their 80 temples have 
attracted wide attention ; sculp- 
tural survey still a desideratum ; 
Havell’s opinion, 198-9 ; the essen- 
tial difference between Chalukya 
and Hoysala sculpture, 198. 
Hoysala temples : at Mosale, 231-2 ; 
at Mudgere, 232. 

Hoysalesvara temple : at Halebid ; 
its figimes of Manmatha and Rati, 
244. 

HoysalSsvara temple : at Halebid ; 
its image of Brahma in the early 
Hoysala style, 246. 


I 

Image worship : in ancient . India ; 
far anterior to Buddha ; its special 
bearing on sculpture, 131. 

Immadi Kempo Gauda : a feudatory 
of SrI-Ranga VI, 2402. 

Immadi Raja-Wodeyar : king of 
Mysore, 2438. 

Imperial Cholas : details obscure as 
to their descent from the old ChSla 
rulers, 904 ; their chronology, 906- 
908. 

Indian Institute of Science ; founding 
of, 3019. 

Indra II : Rashtrakuta king, 912-916 
A.D., 1749-60. 

Inscriptions : form of ; virgals, Sati 
stones, descriptive labels under 
figure sculptures, oh . copper- 
plates, statues, etc., 46 ; languages 
used in inscriptions in Mysore 
(Sanskrit, Prakrit, Kannada, Telu- 
gu, Tamil and Grantha), 46-48 ; 
Eras mentioned in inscriptions. 
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48>50 ; value of inacriptiooB in 
helping to build op past history, 
50*53 : gold, Bilver, bronze and 
copper, the metals used for engrav* 
ing inscriptions, 53*05 ; the topics 
dealt with in inscriptions, 6o-76; 
essential nature of inscriptions, 
70*2. 

Inscriptions: Table of: ofMra-Nara* 
simha II, J773-74; 1775. 

Inscriptions : Table of : relating to 
Saluva Narasimha II, 1720*29. 

laseriptfons : Tables of; relating to 
Mallikirjuna, VirOpiksba, and S&* 
luva Karasimha, 1622*1034 ; also 
1635*1642. 

Iron age man : direct descendant of 
the Neolithic man ; hi« profuse 
remains in the State ; bis smelt* 
ing and wheel made pottery, ft. 

Irwin, Lord : his visit to Jlyaore, 
3066. 

lai'ara templo : at .Anekooda ; its 
finely made ceiling and pillars, 
210 . 

Zsvara temple : at Arsikere, its famous 
Bculpturo on the porch, 218. 

Iflvara temple : at Nandigudi, built 
In Circa, 1250 A.D.; its ornamental 
features, 226. 

Isvara temple : at Nanditavaro : built 
in Ctren, 1220; description of, 218. 


J 

JagadSkamalla : entitled Perma ; ChA* 
lukya king, 1138*1150 A.D. ; his 
foadstoriea ; his defeat of the ChOJas, 
842*0. 

JagadSva*Iiaya ; a vassal of Vijaya* 
nagar kings ; attack on Penukonda 
by the Bijapur army repelled by 
him, 2425. 

Jaimant Bh&rala : a much admired 
Kannada 'poem ; describes the aspfl* 
mliha sacrifice undertaken by Yu* 
dbisthira, 29. 

Jain temples : at Halebid ; restwa* 
tion of ; by Punisa, general of 
Visbnnvardhana, 279. 

Jaina Basadts; at Humcha; five in 
number ; built by Cbattala-Devi ; 
her grant of villages to them. 


266-7 ; at Sosevur (or Angadi) 
277*8. 

Jain Monutnenfs : the earliest ; 3 
classes of; JinSJayas, baslig or 
Ckait!/&taya8, 253-5. 

Jalasayana temple : at Belsgami, 125. 

Janamfjaya : the monaich lorn to 
Uttara and Abhimanyu, son of 
Arjuna, to whom the Jtlahabharala 
was recited, 34 ; his alleged grants 
in B&nskrit and Nagari characters. 
36*0. 

Jayakdta : a fort on the lordcr of 
Travancore, 2586. 

Jayanti Pra-Bauddba VibSia : the 
chief Buddha VjhSra at Jayanti ; 
built in the 11th century’, 146. 

Jayasimha II : CbMukyan king, 1018* 
I(M2. A.D., 773*8. 

Jinanathapnra Basti : a fine specimen 
of Hoysala work ; fig:irc of Santi 
natha, 280. 

Jogama : Kalachtirya king. 868, 

JQt&ru : battle of, 2412. 


K 

Kadamba chiefs: under ChAlukyas; 
architecturally distinguished, 170*1 ; 
ruled in early centuries of Christian 
era ; their legendary origin, 404* 
514. 

Kailasa Temple, Kllora : ‘‘ marvellous 
architectural freak ” ; Mr. Havell’a 
opinion on, quoted from Xfond* 
book of Indian Art, 776-8. 

Kaivara : temples at; thn Amara- 
nlir&yana and Bhlro^svara temples 
at; description of, 107*8. 

Kakkala*B5ra ; the last of the IlHsh* 
trakiitaB, 760*1. 

Kni&mukha Saiva Bevival : during 
the rule of Vikramaditya VT ; 826-ft. 

Kalachuryas of KalySni i 864*867 ; 
their origin, 804*866 ; their gcnco* 
logy, 885*807 ; their dynastic titles 
and succession list of their kings, 
807 ; importance of their rule, 
898*809 ; tlieir coinage, 809. (see 
KaXachurya under Tabu oJContentt). 

Kalavir (or KnllyOr) : battle-field of ; 
marked the evacuation of the 
Mysore country by the ChOlas. 
1316. 
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Kallesvara temple: at Heggere; of 
Hoysala style ; dates back to at 
least 1232 A.D., 223. 

Kamban : the Tamil poet, who adorned 
the court of Raja-raja HI, 1237. 
Kampahavesvara : temple at Tri- 
bhuvanam, (Tanjore Dt.) ; an in- 
soriptional record of this place dis- 
closes the building activities of 
Kulottunga, III, 1195. 

Kannada literatme : its vastness ; 

its use to historical inquirers, 4.^ 
Kannada literature, 425-443 ; its his- 
tory, 425-8 ; Kannada writers from 
lObh Century to 19th century, 
428-439 ; Oriental Library, 439 : 
contributions by Europeans, 439- 
46 ; introduction of printing, 440-1 ; 
books, ancient and modern, 441- 
442 ; modern writers, 442 ; con- 
cluding remarks, 442-3. 

Kantaraj Urs, Sir M : Dewan, 3047. 
Kanthirava ; his attack on Tirumala 
Nayak of Madura ; in favour of 
Sriranga IM, 2387 ; his death, 2390. 
Kanthirava-Narasa Raja Wodeyar I : 
king of Mysore, 2438 ; attack of 
Randhulla Khan repelled, 2439. 
Kanthivara-Narasa-Raja II ; king of 
Mysore, 1704-1713 A.D., 2464, 
Kanthirayahana : Kanthirava-Narasa- 
Raja Wodeyar, 94. 

Kanva Dynasty : Circa, 73-28 ; see 
also. 486. 

Karaiyar : see under Nattar. 
Karighatta : a hill near Seringapatam ; 
encounter at in 1791, between Tipu 
and the English, 2697. 
Karikula-Chola : ruled in the 1st 
century, A.D., 901-2. 

Kari-Varada : effective representation 
of a^ stor^’ told in the Bhagavata 
Puraiin of the rescue of an elephant 
from a crocodile. 233-4. 

Karniitaha KavicJiarite ; by S. G. 
Knrastmhachar and R. Narasimha- 
char. 4. 

Kavirajimargn: vTitten by Amogha- 
varsha I. with the aid of Srlvijaya, 
a poet, 660-1. 

Kii^u : a kind of coin mentioned in 
connection with the pajunent of 
the arbitrary tax Ponvari by the 
members of the villngo assemblv, 
1189. 


Kattale Basti: _at Sravanabelagola 
dedicated to Adinatha ; the image 
described, 280. 

Kedaresvara temple : at Baligami ; 
sculpture in, 178. 

Kedaresvara temple : at Halebid, 
built by B allala’ II, in 1219 A.D. 
Mr. Rice’s idea of its origin, 214 ; 
Fergusson’s opinion, 215 ; Fer- 
gusson’s 'description of its archi- 
tectme, 362-7. 

Kempananjammanni Avaru Vani Vilas 
Sannidhana : Her Highness the 
Maharani, 2998. 

Kerbeela (or Zumra) : the body 
guard of Tipu, 2629. 

Kesava temple : at Belm ; exquisite 
Hoysalan specimen ; built by Vi- 
shnuvardhana in 1117 A.D. ; its 
architectural and sculptural peculi- 
arities, 200-3, 367-9 : also encloses 
Kappo Chennigaraya temple, 204-4. 

Kesava temple • at Haranhalli ; built 
in 1234 A.D., 224. 

Kesava temple : at HuUekere j con- 
tains, 26 forms of Vishnu, 210. • 

Kesava temple : at Somnathpur ; 
represents the final phase of Hoysala' 
art ; the temple, a -tluree-ceUed one ; 
description of, 228-9 ; its sculptural 
details, 230-1, 369. 

Khande Rao : his attempt to displace 
Haidar, 2479-82. 

Khottiga, Kityavarsha : Rashtrakuta 
king, 966-71 A.D,, 759-60. 

Kirkpatrick, Lieut." Col. : appointed 
as one of the five Commissioners 
for the Affairs of Mysore, 2706. 

Kirmani, Mir Hussain All : a Muha- 
mmadan historian ; his account of 
the third attempt of the loyalists to 
uproot the reusurpation, 2665-7 ; 
ascribes Tipu’s fall to the treachery 
of his officers 2661, 2662, 2665 ; bis 
•sketch of Tipu’s character, 2677-9 ; 
submission of Tipu’s sons, criticised 
by, 2700. 

Kirmani’s history, 448 ; (see under 
Persian and Hindustani literature). 

KLshkinda : the City of : founded by 
Srlkantha-kumara ; Sugriva, a later 
king, helps Rama in return for 
defeating Maya Sugriva, 23. 

Kodanda-Rama I : or Ruma-Raja V, 
1681-1704 A.D., 2410-16 ; extent of 
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3 or*l4j M» kHr 0.»l«ri&»r* r«4j* 
il»j Vkll'JtnW* M bU 

Kri»ha»-I>«r».n4va, xJk. 

lT77AC^r.Pt irfJiUt^lUrrlxa. 17Tt*; 
*tilK«rilW ff»r Or** httlorj* ©f hU 
rriio. I7«n; t!*lr> «>f bl« tirth. rir., 
17*^: prinHjnl «*vrnl* «tf hi« rrirn. 
176J j f^UtUjn* «jth !}»? I'crrtuyti*^, 
IM3.|r.l(i A.!).. I’dlA: thnxit*. 
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matlur eh!*-f. ctfot, iriiO>]SI3 AJb. 
17Wl on ItkJchtir {*!««*»* 

1512 A.n.. I71»0.1^rth mar •pufruf 

U>n fotnbioni MiihAmeikdAn rlitcU 
and PratApA'Iludra. Mna of OH««a, 
cajiturp of Uday* 2 iri, KondaiWn, 
ptr.. 1513 A.IK, 1S0I*24: arttip. 
mrnt of llip ronqiiprid cotintrir* 
on tHo HmI Coasl. 1K25.28 ; irduc- 
tlon of “CfltuSr’’ on Iho CorO' 
mandat CoMt. ISIS A.I).. 1829.31 ; 
war At;ainat Dijipur. 1520 A.P.. 
1831.2; fMtonalbtp cau» of Iho war. 


lb" aCaIr t>t "CnJ^ >lwar.'' P32. 
3t lb* Ifw catiw. li'ASj «ar 
noU£-p«) In otl^^r Mnl.immadan 
(iutlln*. 1*'33; adTaciPp of Up 
army lo Italfher, IKSIS* Nunit'* 
pJpatTfrtfrtft of lf?p camp fel/oaffa. 
1K3.7C: bait at Mathalad. 1835; 
Kr^hRi.r^ra.ItiTB** carrp dr-, 
amta'd. P36 h; amaal of Inrall 
Add MiSt aiith rrlrifcTtf trrntii. 

1*3^, iha tan am»r* rrt rrs»sf<i 
(n IP5^>; Nnrlx'a drarnp- 

Ifon ef tk* haHtr rf Tfalrbor. 
|‘39.41 j rr.d *f Ibr punoH of th** 
rrrftnt. 1*41*2; flsfht of Ifp Ifrrall 
Add hMh rn an rW-phani, f-'atilat 
Khtn’a atlpisrt In rrlnrkr’ Ifr 
fnctoop* of (f/o day, Jl'iZ: Ma 
dpfpkt and IKp annthdatinn of bit 
tciv»p«. 1*42.3; Ibo apod* of fbo 
*at. |M3i Irml.t*# arrocnt, 
lk|3 4; of Itasebor fr^umrd. 

l‘'44.Pj Imad A»Iil f*blh** rrritjcat 

for rrparaUon and prtioraiion of 
tomlcnf*. *i»it of bw amlar»ador 
at .\ir*UPur, 15M A.J>.. ISIPj 
Kii»bB*'t‘f»a Il4j*V tmr*. Ja* 

tnad'a TTply antj rTa»:on. Kntlna- 
pita tUra’a matrh on lti{J>ptr. 
iv* 0 ] bi* irlem tn Mvdkal and 
Aaada KbAn’t ttrarlja-rr, Fatal at 
Kbln’a d'alh, l«.Vi.l ;* tll*ootfr>‘ 
tvf Atada KKIn’a plut and hi* flipht. 
|R5J ; KrJ»bna.pi Ta*}t4Ta’» »d* 
»a«»^ «oKwll.arra and rratcTalion 
nf tb*. IHtimlid prinrr !o tl o tbron**. 
1S21 A.l>.. 18SM: nolltlral rfTrrt 
of Kritbna.nCya'a vicforiVa, 18.*>4* 
ft; rcn»iup*t of CVrlon, CiVro 
K.:2.3 A.n.. IR,'..'..0i ilr«Ti|ili™ cl 
Ihi* capital by fofpJ;:n trarrllcra 
and mrrcbanta, PSft; DtJarto Par* 
Ixvta’a arcoont, 1SI4 A.lh. 18fft-8: 
l*ar.* account. 1620 A.I)., IH.'iS.fB; 
^*un(*’a dcMTiptfon, IFCS; rcmf«; 
alon of taxation. 1610 and 1617', 
A.P., 1RC0.71; aa a hiiildcr of 
Icmptra, etc., 1871dl; pulillc worka 
of utility, 1873-4; conatrurtinn of 
KiRaUpura, 1620 A, D. 1874.0; hk 
Rifta, 1870; period of quiet ru!e,1522. 
1524 A.D., 1881; triumphal march 
throupli his dominions, 1881-3; 
fjSluva.Titntna’a attrmpt on Ibe 
mainlands of Coa. 1623 . A.}).. 
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1883-4: installation of Tiruinala- 
Deva-Raya, infant son of Krishna- 
Deva-Raya m his successor, 1624 
A.D., 1884-6; Ismail Adil Shah’s 
attempt on Raichur, 1626-1626 
A.D., 1886-7 ; preparations for war 
against Ismail Adil-. Shah, death 
of Krishna-Deva-Raya, 1630 A.D., 
1887 ; the State of the Country 
during Krishna-Deva-Raya ’s period 
of rule; 1887-93 ; condition of the 
peasantry; 1893-6 ; Krishna-Deva- 
Raya’s personal appearance, 1896-7; 
his enormous wealth and treasury, 

1897- 8 ; his hunting excursions, 

1898- 9 ; police and redress of 
grievances, 1899 ; religion and 
•Society, 1899-1902 ; enquiries into 
temple affairs, 1902-3 ; fighting 
quality of the troops, 1903-4 ; 
festivals and amusements, 1904-6 ; 
position of women, 1906-7 ; as a 
patron of literature; 1907-24 ; his 
views on politics, 1924-42 ; Krishna- 
Deva-Raya’s application of Baja- 
nithi, 1942-9 ; the ideal of Kingship, 
1949 ; its practical attainment, 
1850 ; an estimate of Krishna- 
Deva-Raya’s rule, 1950-55 ; causes 
of his great successes against his 
enemies, 1956-6 ; domestic life, 
1966-9 ; his two sons : Tirumalaiya- 
Deva and his nnhamed infant 
brother, 1969-61; Tirumalaiya-Deva, 
son of Krishna-Deva-Raya, 1961-4; 
coinage of Krishna-Deva-Raya, 
1964 ; Kxishna-Deva’s titles, 1964- 
6 ; death of Krishna-Deva-Raya, 
1966-8 ; statues of Krishna-Deva- 
Raya and his queens, 1968-9 ; 

Krishnamurthi: Sir P, N., Dewan, 
3013, 

Krishnappa Naik ; the Palegar of 
Bullum ; his insurrection, 2734- 

7. 

Krishna-rajasagara Dam Works; in- 
auguration of, 3031 ; appointment 
of a Court of Arbitration, 3033; 
the award of the Court of Arbi- 
tration confirmed by the Govern- 
ment of India, 3041 ; agreement 
with the Madras Government in 
connection with, 3067. 
Krishna-Raja WodeyarIII,H.H. 1792- 
1868; his accession to the throne, 


2712 ; Purnaiya appointed ns Dewan 
and Barry Close as Resident, 2713- 
4 ; Insurrection of Dhoondiali 
Waugh, 2720 ; occupation of Chital- 
drug, 2722 ; capture of Shimoga and 
Honnali, 2724; defeat of Dhoon- 
diah at Shikarpw, 2725 ; final 
operations against Dhoondiali and 
his death at Konagal, 2720-32 ; 
insurrection at Bullum, 2734 ; in- 
surrection in Wynaad, 2737 ; My- 
sore’s help during the Mahratta 
war, 2740 ; rebellion of Chitoor 
Pnlegars put down by the Mysore 
Cavalry, 2748 ; attempt at resto- 
ration of Muhammadan power, 
2748 ; mutiny of the European 
officers, 2752 ; Purnaiya’s civil ad- 
ministration, 2769-84 ; his military 
administration, 2784 ; public works 
carried out by him, 2796-2805 ; 
his management of British Districts 
2805 ; three Supplementary Treaties, 
2806-9 ; changes in the Judicial 
system, 281 1 ; vaccination intro- 
duced, 1806 ; internal administra- 
tion of Seringapatam, 2816 ; grant 
of Yelandur to Purnaiya, 2817 ; 
His Highness’ relations with Pur- 
naiya, 2823 ; retirement and death 
of Piirnaiya, 2824 ; his early life 
and an estimate of his career, 
2826-50 ; wars of the period between, 
1810 and 1824 2853-66 ; His 

Highness’ administration, misap- 
prehensions and differences, 2866 ; 
disturbances in Nagar, 2869 ; 
resumption of administration, 2873 ; 
the British Commission, 2884 ; 
Reforms introduced by the British 
Commission, 2886-8 ; pacification of 
Nagar, 2888 ; resignation of Col, 
Briggs, the Senior Commissioner, 
2890 ; Lieut.-Col. W. Morison 
succeeds him, 2892 ; reforms sug- 
gested by Lord William Bentinck 
approved of by the Court of Direc- 
tors, 2894 ; Col. Mark Cubbon 
succeeds Col. Morison as sole 
Commissioner, 2896 ; Kollam Ven- 
kata Rad ■ appointed Indian Assist- 
ant to him, 2897 ; administrative 
changes between. 1834-43 A.D., 
2900 ; assistance rendered by' the 
Maharaja during the Great Mutiny, 
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2903-6 ; altcmplcd transfer of Su* 
ncrtntondence of 3fj**orL' from 
Stiprtjrao Government to Sfndraa 
Government, 2905 ; L. B. Borrring 
auecoeds Sir Mark Cubbon at 
Commi«'<loner, 2912; non-regulation 
syaicm displaced b>’ Hegulation 
system. 2913 ; the storj* of the 
revertion, 29H-10; Ilia Highnrtt’ 
Khaiitat on the subject, 2919-21 ; 
vi''wnof Lord Canning, 2921 ; V. N. 
Mandnlik on the doctrine of lapse, 
292t ; Sir Chariot U’ood’t despatch, 
2925 ; His llighnc's* renewed at- 
tempt to it-cure recognition of hie 
rights, 2927 : enmmentt in the 
British PfpM on the subject, 2929- 
60; Houfte of Commons recogniset 
hit adoption, 2951 ; arrangements 
made for the education of the 
young prince, 2958 ; His Highness’ 
public Kharitirs and benefactions 
2901.6; His Higlmew’ characlcris. 
ti&s, 2905 ; His lUghncM’ demise. 
2900. 

KrishnarSja Wodeyar IV.H.H. 1995 
A.D. 2997*3070 ; Ids installation. 
2997 j form of administration during 
theBcgency of Her Highness the 
Maharani Kempannnjammanni Ara* 
ru VSni Vilas Sannidh&na, 2998 ; 
chief events oftlie roign, 2998; a 
retrospect of the Regency admini- 
stration, 3000; Dewans during the 
perjod,3007 ; Lord Hardingo’seuiogy 
of Sir K. Soshadri lycr’a services 
to the State, 3009 ; installation of 
His Highness after attaining ma* 
jority, 3011; changes in the con- 
stitution during Sir P. N. Krishna 
Murlhi’sBewnnship, 3013; facilities 
given to Mining Compank-s at 
Kolar Gold Fields, 3010; Lord 
Kitchener’s Tisit, 3018 ; installation 
of tho Canvery Poucr Scheme, 
3018; electrical l^htfng of Banga- 
lore completed and founding of 
the Indian Institute of Science, 
3010 : changes in tho Constitution 
and edmli^stration during the 
Bewanship of Mr. V. P. Madbava 
Rao, 3020-2 ; Royal visit, 3022 ; 
inauguration of a I/'gislative 
Council, 3023 ; Mr. T. Ananda Rao 
succeeds Mr. V. P. Madbava Rao 
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as Bewan, 3020; third installation 
of the Cauvery I’owrr Scheme 
completed, 3027 ; measures for 
economic development, 3029 ; in- 
auguration of Kriahnaruja*efigara 
Dam Works, 3031 ; Sir JI. Viaves. 
varaya succeeds Mr. T. Anonda 
Rao as Bewan, 3032 ; ^lysorc Bonk 
established, 3032 ; fourth installa- 
tion of the Cauvery Power Schtmo, 
3033; improvement of the Malnad, 
3034 ; conclusion of the Treaty of 
Mysore between His Jfajesty’s 
Government and H. H. Krisbnaraja 
Wodeyar in place of the instrument 
of Transfer, 3034-G ; His Highness’ 
contribution of Bs. 60 lakhs to 
Great Britain during the Great 
War. 3039; addition to the Execu- 
tive Council, 3038 ; grant of addi- 
tional privileges to the Legislative 
Council and Iteprrsontative Asicm- 
bly. 3039; arrangements made for 
opening a factoiy for sandal-wood 
oil distlHation. 3040 ; reform of 
local self-governing bodies, 3040; 
Government of India confirms 
Cauvery Arbitration Award, 3041 ; 
fifth instslJatioD of Cauvery Power 
Scheme. 3042; Jlyson- UniverBity 
Regulation passed by the Legis- 
lative Council, 3043; progress in 
railway construction and Bbatkal 
harbour project investigation. 3043; 
reorganisation of the Secretariat, 
3047 ; Sir Kantaraj Urs succeeds 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 3047 ; re-eon- 
atitution of the Economic Confer- 
ence, 3049; abolition of fees in 
iliddlc Schools, 3049; inauguration 
of Mysore Iron Works, 3050 ; Sir 
Albion Banerji succeeds Sir Kanta- 
raj Urs as Bewan, 3064 ; new Board 
of Management of the Mysore Iron 
Works, 3054 ; constitutional re- 
forms, 3056 ; agreement with tho 
Madras Government in regard to 
KrishnarSja-sagara, 3057 ; floods in 
the rivers, 3059 ; administrative 
reforms, 3002 ; Sir Mirra M. Ismail 
Bucceeds Sir Albion as Bewan, 
3064 ; re-constitution of the Mysore 
Economic Conference, 3066 ; ad- 
ministrative reforms, 3066 ; His 
Excellency Lords Irwin’s visit and 
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reduction of subsidy, 3066-7 ; Cole- 
bration of the Silver Jubilee of 
His Highness’ reign, 3068 ; a re- 
trospect of His Highness’ Rule, 
3069 ; honours conferred on His 
Highness by the British Govern- 
ment, 3070. 

Krishna Rao, Thoskhane : official col- 
league of Purnaiya ; responsible for 
the succession of Tipu, 2546 and 
2547 ; head of the treasury about 
the time of III Mysore War ; ad- 
vised Tipu to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country, 2689 ; suspected 
and put to death by Tipu, 2619- 
2624. 

Kshetra Pala ; at Halebid ; protector 
of cities and villages ; the attri- 
butes of the image, 3 eyes, 2, 4, 
6 or 8 arms ; white, the colour of 
the image, 245-6_; Halebid Kshetra- 
pala true to Agamic description 
245-6. 

Kulofctunga-Chola II: 1139-1143; his 
peaceful reign, 1140-41 ; his reli- 
gious faith, 1141 ; Ramanuja, a 
contemporary of, 1142-43 ; his 
death, 1143. 

Kulottunga-Chola III : 1173 ; re- 

cords of the reign, 1175 ; period of 
his rule, 1176; his surnames, 1176- 
77 ; reconquest of Madura and con- 
tinuation of the Pandyan war of 
succession, 1178-1181 ; conquest of 
Ceylon, 1181-82 ; expedition against 
the North, 1182-83 ; fight against 
rebellious vassals, 1183 ; his political 
and civil administration, 1187-1190 ; 
re-engraving of public records, crimi- 
nal justice, 1190-1193 ; his feudato- 
ries, as known from the epigraphical 
records, 1193-1194; building acti- 
vities of the period, 1194; a great 
temple builder, 1196-99; his feuda- 
tories as builders, 1199-1200 ; sup- 
pression of unpopular monasteries, 
was he a religious bigot ? 1200-1202 • 
as a literary patron, 1202-1203- 
review of his reign, 1203. 

^"“^juddin : one of Tipii’s officers, 

Kunigal kana : a gold coin of Kempe- 
Gowda, 94. ^ 

Kutunbur : see under Natlar. 


Kyatanahalli Stone inscription : its 
sculptural representations of ele- 
phants, 274-6. 

L 

Lakshmi Ammani, Maharani : dau- 
ghter of G6pal Raj Urs and widow 
of Raja Chikka-Krishnaraja Wode- 
yar, the leading loyalist and inspircr 
of the movement to up-root the 
usurpation in A.D. 1782-3 ; 2668 ; 
her reception of the Commissioners 
sent by Marquess Wellesley, 2709. 

Lakshmi-Devi temple: at Doddagadda- 
valli; a perfect architectural gem ; 
built during the reign of Hoysala 
king Vishnuvardhana in 1113 
A.D. ; its seven artistic ceilings in 
a six pillared porch, 199-200. 

Lakshminarasimha temple : at Ava- 
gal ; three-celled ; replete with 
sculptural work, 227. 

Lakshminarasimha temple : at Nug- 
gihalli ; is a trikutachala temple ; 
built in 1249 A.D., 226. 

Lang, Colonel : demolished fortifica- 
tions of Negapatam ; took from 
Tipu Avarakurichi, Karoor and 
Dindigal in 1782-83 ; A.D., 2650. 

LavTcnce, Lord John : his views on 
the Northcote despatch, 2969. 

Legislative Council, inauguration of 
a, 3023 ; reform of, 3024 ; expan- 
sion of, 3033 ; additional privilege 
to, 3039, 3044, 3046 ; expansion of, 
3049 ; reformed Legislative Council, 
and Representative Assembly, 3068 

Leyden, Dr. J ohn : references to 
Mysore in his poems, 465-6 ; his 
poem Dirge of Tippoo SuUan, 457. 

Literature : Ch. IX, 401-403 ; literary 
progress in the State, 401 ; Sanskrit 
literature, 402-422 ; Sanskrit lite- 
ratm'e, 422-425 ; Kannada litera- 
ture, 425-443 ; Telugu literature, 
443-445 ; Tamd literature, 445-47 ; 
Persian and Hindustani literature, 
447-451. 

Literature : Mysore in Modern, 456- 
61 ; early references in English 
literature, 454-456 ; in Meadows 
Taylor’s Novels, 466-457 ; in Ley- 
den’s poems, 457 ; Sir Walter Scott 
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»nd Banj^ulrtrr, 4.'i7.S ; povnr Pf r. 
*(»n |*o^ra«, 4f>3; Mvtori> JftUUrj' 
m"motrii *mt d<^^ttAc^r*, 4r»^-CI. 

Liotc«r*rii : iMjHt liy Xljrl* 

y»kl.A: floun«lifJ during tli?* Olh 
Vtnlury, 

Iy)uU XVj : kin? of PrAnco { Tif ft** 
rtnl>ft«»y to. and hlirrfuiaj of help, 

e^so. 

Loyaliils My»oro ; llielr attempt l« 
tijTToot the Ditirpallon 
2A52 ; Wilin' account of It, '2^>53*0. 
2.VJft*5 : Klrmini'a account of it, 
25ft5-7 ; their fourth altrrapt to 
uproot the nfurpatlon. Sflin. 

M 

MafATtuey. Ix>rtl: Gownorof Madra* 
durlnc the time of Haidar and Tipfi. 
2510; In defrftce »>f hi* p»*re j*o))ry. 
25*1>3: dltricultica in hi* way. 
25/.1 ; hi* n-latlnn* wjlh lhe,S«pfri»e 
Oovrmmeni of India 2577-f^»; hi* 
political pniK'Icnre, 25M»'SJ. 

Maeaulry, Captain: Ald*de-camp to 
Octtcral Jfedor*. 2.*f»|. 

Mackenzie! Id* r«t{tnatr vf Lor*l 
Cffni«'*fl{«’ iwhcy. I’OHi.ij. 

ifacleod. d. M.t Junior Commiitionrr. 
2«02. 

3if&dhava 1 : the firet hUtorically rr- 
cinjnfoaMe Gan^a kin?, Oii.i2; 
31idhavA I and Koncunirann*. 
014. 

MSdhavA I! : aon of the firat Ganca 
kin? of the Mime nnme, 014 . 10 . 

MXdhava 111: orTadangnla Jl&dhavn: 
Oan?a kin?, 0I0-21. 

M&<lhara llao, V. P : IX-wan. 3020. 

.HahUhirafa ; Important etenta which 
tradition cotin"ct* with Mviorc in, 
20.34. 

^ahibhiraUi t the great War in; 
mark* an epoch in hlrtorlral India. 
10 . 

: WTittcn about 2nd 
century B. C. by Palanjali, 131. 

MahSdcva.Rfiya: ruler of I’cnubonda 
during the reign of 8rl Raiica VII, 
2418. 

J/aAcUaiil-ola : ik.*c A’ati; in*crif>cd or 
uninRcribcd but uaually sculptured 
alaka set up in honour of thote who 
have committed Salt; a remarkable 


Inatanen of Salt of the time of 
IW/encIra.aifila, 100.70. 

MahSrathi coin*: opinion* on, 74.70. 

Sfahfndra I : Xolamba.Palfavn King ; 
n "great Conqueror," 07M. 

5fahid{>cn! : battle of, 2850. 

Mahratta : inraaion of, 1784*1787 
A.I)., 2582. 

Mahratta war: of 1803, A.D., 2740. 

Mahratia War : of 1817, A. D., 
2855. 

Makbara (or Maunolciim) : of Haidar. 
375. 

Malartic; the goirmor of the i*le of 
Pranre (Mauritiu*). deputed two 
of hi* oflicera to rr*ide at the 
Court of Beringapatam, 2G32. 

Maleparilganda : a title aMumed by 
the Hoyaaha on account of their 
jffedominaney over the Malepaa : 
they u*ed it a* their aign.mAniiA) 
in *vrne of their grants, 1300. 

MaliiammA: aculptor of the 8om. 
R&thpur and Nuggihfllli temple*, 

Matlaraaa : a po-t at the Court of 
C}itkla.2)evA.n«]B. 2453. 

Mauritiu*: Tipft’s miMion to, 20.71, 

MAliikiirjuna : ViJsvAnagar King. 

1440*1487 ; (see under A'an^nmn 
Jf/naftjf). 

MallikSrjuna temple : at Baaarulu : 
built in 1235 by the minister 
of Xaraiimha II ; fine specimen of 
Hoysala architecture ; its piHar 
described, 224-5. 

Malnad. Improvement of the, 3034, 
3001. 

Malvalii: Action at, betueen the Kng- 
Hah army under General Ham* and 
Tipfl'a army, 20-41 ; General Ilarri*’* 
deacription of it, 2041>3, 2C44. 

3fAlvAl(t pillar atone : the oldest in 
the State ; ita discovery confirms 
that a fine work was known at the 
end of 10th century A.D„ 142.3. 

Slanilara : a gn-at warrior who helped 
Itfttuga II ; how he deserved the 
title of SSdrala ; versos on the 
AtiikOr atone extolling his couroge, 
«73.C. 

ilina^tllSea : a SSnskrit work by 
SCrnfavarn HI ; Bbandarkar’s de- 
scription in bis Eatiy History of 
iht Deccan, 8-4I.2. 
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Mangalore : treaty of, 2552 ; criticism, 
of, 2567-81. 

Minjaga Kaliga: leader with Naga- 
varma of the Poysalas ; killed by 
Aprameya in the battle of Kalavur, 
1315. 

Mmucharitramu : a poetical work by 
Allasani Peddana, 1907-8 ; 

Minukulamedutta-perumal : Surname 
assumed by Rajendra- Chola III, 
meaning “ the king who took the 
name of Mann,” 1242. 

Marasimha I : Qanga king, 799-853 
A.D., under Rashtrakhta Viceroys ; 
referred to as a good king and just 
administrator, 646-49 ; evidence of 
partition of kingdom, 648-9 ; 

Marasimha III : Ganga king , 961-974 
A.D ; his many titles ; his personal 
qualities ; his wars, his many grants, 
his retirement from kingship, 676- 
82. 

Maravarman-Sundara-Pandya : Pan- 
dyan king, younger brother of 
Vikrama-Pandya, whom Kulottunga 
III, restored to the Pandyan 
throne, 1185. 

Marikanive Works : completion of, 
3024. 

Manuscripts : palm-leaf and other, 
399-400; the Kadata, 399-400 ; 
introduction of paper, 400 ; collec- 
tion of Mss. ^|[400. 

Mathas ; rest houses attached to 
temples and dedicated to the Saiva 
saints, 1299. 

Matthews, General : captured Haidar- 
Ghar and Bednur, 2547. 

Mauryas, 377-185, B.C., 464-485; 
Ohandra-gupta rule, 464-474 ; 
Bindusara’s rule, 474-477 ; Asoka’s 
rule, 477-483 ; his successors, 483- 
4. 

Mauryan coins : Silver punch marked; 
description of, 78. 

Mavalli : Virakal at, 158-9. 

Mavalij sculptured slabs : by Rash- 
trakutas in the 9th century : the 
slabs and inscriptions described, 
156. 

Mavattanahalli temple : built about 
1200 A.D., unique artistic work; 
its beautiful coiling panels, 216. 

Meade, Sir Richard: Chief Commis- 
sioner, 2973. 


Medows, General: Commander of the 
English army - in the III Mysore 
War, 2587; 2615. 

Minavan Muvendavclar : Royal Sec- 
retary to Kulottunga III in his 
civil administration, 1187. 

Mirle : see under Vahnipushkarani. 

Mir Moyiniuddin : an officer of Tipu, 
2662 ; his death, 2664. 

Mir Sadak : Dewan of Tipu, 2698 ; 
2630; 2661. 

Mirza M. Ismail, Sir: Dewan, 3064. 

Modern litoratmo : Mysore in, 465- 
61 ; (see under Literature). 

Mohur : Muhammadan coin of Bijapur 
and Moghul dynasties, 83. 

Mundisoor: treaty of, 2867. 

Munkaisir : suppression of free-booters 
at, 2743. 

Munro, Innes : his views on the treaty 
of Mangalore, 2667. 

Munro, Sir Hector ; Commander of the 
English army in the Second Mysore 
War, 2617-22. 

Munro, Sir Thomas : his visit to 
Mysore, 2867. 

Music : andmusicalinstruments, 393-6; 
(see under Arts). 

Mushkara or Mokkara : Ganga king, 
629. 

Muttu-Virappa Nayakar II : one of 
the Kayaks of Madura during the 
reign of Sri-Ranga VI, 2400. 

Mysore : its derivation, 2435. 

Mysore : Conclusion of the Treaty of, 
3034. 

Mysore Bank : establishment of, 3032. 

Mysore Commission : administration 
by, 2878-90. 

Mysore Iron Works : inauguration of, 
3050 ; new Board of Management 
formed, 3054. 

Mysore Military Memoirs and des- 
patches, referred to, 458-461. 

Mysore ; Partition treaty of ; arrange- 
ments for, 2701-12 ; division of 
territories, 2714. 

Mysore Rajas : their origin, 2432 ; 
their succession list, 2433. 

Mysore University : scheme for, 3039 ; 
regulation, 3042. 

Mysore War : First, 2493-2601. 

Mysore War: Second, 2616-36. 

Mysore War : Third, 2686-2608 ; 
Fourth, 2631-2659. 
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Mysore War: Fourth; Prize monev, 
2G2fl, 2001, 2000; TipQ’a library, 
2097, 2009.2700. 


N 

JsRgalipura ; construction of : bow 
founded by Krlshna.DOva.Tt&ya, 

^ 1874-0. 

Naganna : the PoyaaJa minuter de- 
feated at tbo battlo of KalnvQr by 
the Ch&la leader Apramfya, IltlO. 

Nagar : dlaturbancea In. 2809*73. 

Nagar Pootia: hi* 51*. hufory of My- 
sore up to 1712, 20.31. 

XttkOirara temple : at IlasAan ; ita 
porch a grand piece of archttcclure. 
2II. 

K&liifiraprabhandam ; a Vaialmava 
sacred work ; mention made In 
it of the two general*, Appanna 
and 8amundra GOpayya of Iioysafa 
Nimaimha I a* ardent follower* of 
Vishnu, 1217. 

A’flfdyirflran : meaning commander of 
4000 troops, borne by the scion* of 
the KulOitunga-ChOla family, srbo 
emigrated to the Kalinga country, 
1230. 

Ksndas i their succession and history. 
402401. 

KandiTimmana : n po>'t sshn flouristicd 
at Kriahna-DOra-Itiya*# court; 
author of PdrySt'dpaAaranomu, 
1012.14. 

Nanja.Rija: Privy Councillor and 
head of finance and res'cnue during 
tho reign* of ChRma-Raja Wodeyar 
VII and Chikka KrUhna-Ritja 
Wodoyar II, 2405.0 ; hi* expedition 
to Coimbatore, 2467 ; hi* cn<l, 
2492. 

Nanja-RSja Wodeyar, king of Mysore, 
1700.1770 A.D., 2400; failure of 
his attempt to put down Haidar, 
2491. 

Narapati : title worn by RSjSndra- 
ChOla on account of bis having 
cut off the heads of two Pandya 
Kinp, 1244. 

NarasimbadSra : one of tho 3 sons 
of Ganga king, Kltimarga 11, 
entitled Satyavhkya and Bfrave~ 
denga, 607-8. 


Karasimha tempic : at Haicbid ; its 
figure of YOga-NarasImha, 234-6. 

Karasimha temple: at Kupputtur; 
nc^liar make-up of the imago of 
Karasimha, 100. 

Karasimha temple: at 5Iaddur; its 
navaranga described. 106. 

KRrasImha I: Iloysala King; reign 
of; conspicuous by its output of 
fine temples, 200. 

Karasimha JI : IloysoJa King; lerople 
building during the reign of ; 
numlicr hullt so far known, 7, 210. 

KRrasimha HI : Hoysala king ; temple 
building during the reign of; 
number known, 8, 228. 

Karasimha or Karasingaraya I : 
(see under Tvluva dynaity.) 

X&Uif. A’«tum6ar, Karaiy&r, who 
formed tho village assembly and 
with whose advice resolutions 
were pas-sed fixing tho rates at 
which taxes could to levied, during 
th« admlnUtr.ntion vl RRja-BSjR 
in, 1233. 

Katcrbad : a fort built by TipQ after 
the dostruction of the town snd 
fort of Mysore, 2683. 

KodtimadikilH : son and successor 
of Karikala, 002 ; Hieun Tsnng’s 
description, 0024. 

Kogapatam : its fortifications de- 
stroyed by Colonel Lang, 2560. 

Neolithic man : came after palffio- 
Htbio man ; bis polished stone, 
pottery, drilled stones, etc., 8. 

Neriyvdaichehdla: MuvSdavclan: one 
of the eight ministers of KuIOttunga 
III, who assisted him in the admi- 
nistration of his kingdom, 1187. 

Nllakonta Shrine : at Belagemi ; its 
1^0 sculptural representation of 
linga 106. 

A’fnjnZ: meaning ** deducted ” or 
“prohibited,” mentioned in con- 
nection with tho payment of local 
taxes to tho temple treasury at 
TiruvorriyQr and not to the Royal 
Exchequer, 2236. 

KisAla : an obsolete Buddhist coin, 

127 . 

Kissanka Malla : king of Ceylon, who 
seized the CbOIa kingdom in 1222 
A,D., 1186. 
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Nitimarga I : Ganga long wliose name 
became a honorific designation of 
his successors, 656 ; bas-relief de- 
picting his death on Doddahundi 
stone, 666-7. 

Nitimarga II : Ganga king : 887-936 
A.D. ; his war with Mahendra, the 
Nolamba king; the war described; 
his ministers ; a few glimpses of his 
personality, 661-667. 

Nitimarga III : Ganga king, 989- 
999 A.D. ; not known how exactly 
he was related to his predecessor, 
688 - 10 . 

Nizam Ali : 2582, 2586-2688. 

Nizam Shah, Hussain ; was the chief 
promoter of the alliance against 
Aliya Rama-Raja, 2062-3. 
Nolamba-Pallavas : their genealogy, 
670-580 ; Ganga conquest of 
Nolamba-Pallava, 580 ; Chola con- 
quest and after, 580-1 ; under the 
Western Chalukyas, 581-584; social 
life in the 9th Century, 684-686. 
Northcote Despatch : on restoration of 
Mysore, 2964. 

Nriththa-Ganapati : in sculpture ; at 
Halebid, 233-4. 

Nritta-Mandapa : dancing hall built 
by one Edirlisola Muvendivelan at 
Tirumalavadi, 1236. 

Nuggihalli temple : its figure of 
Hayagriva, a wonderful piece of 
sculpture by Mallitamma, 241 ; its 
image of Adimurti by Baichoja, 
a lovely figure-sctilpture, 241-2. 
Nuniz : his graphic description of 
Krishna-Deva-Raya’s war camp and 
followers, 1835-38.; his description 
of the battle of Raichur, 1839-41 ; 
his Chronicle, 1868. 

0 

Oriental Library : at- Mysore, 439 ; (see 
under Kannada literature). 

P 

Pa;s : his intimate account of the City 
of Vijayanagar, 1858-62; of the 
King’s palace, 1862-4; of the in- 
terior of the palace, 1864-8. ■ 
Pala3olithic man ; his residence in the 
State ; his chipped and fine imple- 


ments etc., 8. 

Pallavas : their uncertain origin ; their 
southern movement, 616-621 ; 
theory of Brahma-Kshatriya origin 

521- 2; dynasties of Pallava kings, 

522- 3 ; their copper-plate charters, 
in Prakrit and Sanskrit, 623-9. 

Painting, Hindu : a recognised art ; 
subordinated to sculpture ; paint- 
ings and embellishments of temples; 
examples in Mysore, 333-8 ; paint- 
ings on walls of Jaina Mathas and 
at Sravanabelgola, 338 ; Muhain- 
madan ; rural paintings at Daria 
Daulat Bagh. 339 ; at Tipu’s Palace, 
340. 

Panchalinga temple : at Belagami ; 
its figittes of Mahesvara and Uma, 
192-3. 

Panchalingesvara temple : at G6- 
vindanahalli ; built about 1237 ; its 
Sanskrit inscription, 225. 

Pancha Pradhanar (Cabinet of five 
ministers) : who formed the^ final 
comrt of appeal for the decision of 
important questions during the 
reign of Vishnuvardhana, 1337. 

Pandyan invasions : Pandyan influ- 
ence checked temporarily, 1256-57 ; 
renewed conquests of Jatavarman 
Sundara-Pandya I, 1251-1261, 1257- 
1259 ; his effective rule over the 
Chola country, 1259-66 ; a Kerala 
invasion under Ravivarman Kula- 
sekhara, 1266-67 ; his identification, 
1267-68; effect of the Pandyan 
invasions, 1268-1269 ; Sema-Pillai, 
son of Rajendra-Chola III, a mere 
Mahamandaleswara or governor 
under Pandyan over lordship, 1269- 
70 ; the end of the Chola empire, 
1270-71 ; Chola coinage during the 
Pandyan supremacy, 1271 -72 ; Cholas 
of Nidugal, a local dynasty, 1272- 
75 ; relations with the Hoysalas, 
1276; Chola Maharasus, 1275-76. 

Parakesarivarman : title worn by 
Rajendra-Chola III, 1242. 

Parantaka I : a jOhola king 907-946 
A.D. ; son of Aditya. 909-922 ; ex* 
tent of his rule, 910-11 ; his religion 
and domestic life, 911 ; his caiptals 
and his queens, 911 - 12 ; period of 
his rule,' 912-13 ; war against the 
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r&ndyas, 913<1S; hU {cudfttoric^, 
915-17 ; bln rtUtlonn with Chfran, 
917<18; bln titlcH and mimAmcs, 
918-20 ; hUannyete,, 920; an mU. 
mato of hli rule, 920-21 ; reform of 
VUlaco Anwmbiion, 921 ; hla death, 
921-22. 

Par&ntalca II : a Ch&lakln^, 932-934, 
afiaa Sundara-ChOla 049-900 A.B., 
his Bucccnn npainst Mm-Pindya, 
the Pandyan kinc, 032-933. 

ParanU'Rilma : or Kama witb an axe; 
80 called to dtstlnguUh him from 
R£ma of the JlUmilyAna ; his row 
to destroy the Knhntrivna, 19- 
21 . 

Parasu Rum Rliao: Commander of 
Mabratta army; hU operntiona in 
N- W. Mynon-. in A-lX, 1702. 2593. 

Paris: TipQ’a, embassy to, 2585. 

Parsranltha Rasii: at Rastihallt, 2$1. 

Peasantry, Condition of : diirinR Kri- 
ahna-D^va-R^ya's reign, 1893-4. 

People : roviow of their social, econo- 
mic, and Ide during the 

ChQla rule. 1200-1305; (1) Econo- 
mic I’fe, 1277-1289 5 (a) the village 
and ita aM-mbly, ita committees 
1277-1270; reforms introduced by 
Pariataka I, 1279; qualiflcationa 
for committee membership, 1280* 
81; modi* of selection, combined 
election and drawing of lots, 1231-83; 
uoivcrsalUy of committee system 
in Southern India and Us principal 
merits, 1283-81; towns and trade. 
1284-1280; the king’s revenue, 
1280-88; money, 1288-89; (ii) 
religious life, 1289-1309; (a) The 
temple the centre of religious life, 
(4) temple income, 1289-1290; (cj 
its management, 1290-91; (d) its 
property, 1291-92; (e) ita duties 
and renponsihiliticB, 1292-95; (/) 
Women and the temples, 1295-96; 
position of women, 1200-97 ; fp) 
temples .and teachers, 1297-99; 
(A) Mathaa attached to temples, 

1299- 1300; (iii) social life, 1300- 
1305; the temple as a social centre, 

1300- 1302 ; the high development of 
social instinct in the people, 1302- 
1303 ; protection of society against 
malefactors, 1303-1305. 

Periya-pur&nam ; a great Tamil work 


containing the lives of the devotees 
of SivB, mentioned in connection 
with tho Aiiavatesvara temple at 
Darasuram, 1107. 

Permadi: son of dCgama, the Kala- 
cliurya king. 808. 

Persian and Hindustani literature : 
447-451; its prevalence in the 
State, 447-448 ; TipO’s works, 448 ; 
Klrmuni’s history, 448-9 ; other 
writers, 449-51 ; Persian callgrnphy, 
451 (8<*o under Literature). 

Politics, Science of: short summary 
as set down bv Krisbna-D5ra* 
Riya, 1024-49. 

PindSris: Operations against, 2854; 
final ojieratlons against, 2854. 

Polliloro: battle of, 2532-3. 

Porto-Kovo ; battle of, 2526-32. 

Portuguese : their relations with 
Krishna-DSra-Raya, 1781-84. 

Portuguese trade, decay of : due to 
fall of Vijayanagar Empire, 2089-90. 

Prakrit literature t 422-425 ; PrSkrit 
works, 424-6 ; (see under Literature). 

PratApa-Uudra : king of Orissa ; W« 
invasion of Achyuta’s territories, 
1039-10. 

Printing: Introduction of, 440-441, 
(so© under Kannada Lileralure). 

Prithivlpati I : brother of Ganga 
king MSrasiroha I, also kno^vn as 
Dindiga, C50. 

Prithivfpati II: son of Ganga King 
Marasimhn, 1, 650 ; his son Kanniya- 
Ganga, slain in battle, 051. 

Pulak^sl I : tho most powerful of early 
Chalukyan kings, 707. 

Pulakcsi II : ascended CbSlukyan 
throno in 008 A.D., 708-14. 

PSndamaUi : (modem Poonamalli near 
Madras) ; ono of tho places men- 
tioned in KuiOttuaga’s inscriptions, 
where it is described as a city, 1187. 

Purdnaa : didactic class of epic worts 
closely connected w’ith tho J/aAd- 
(Afirata ; the chief Pwronas are 18, 
Ashtadasa; csistenco known from 
remotest times, 40-3 ; Pargiter’s 
opinion that Pursnas are not 
worthless for historical purposes, 
43; tho 18 Puranos refer primarily 
to kings and dynasties of North 
India, 43. 

PvrSnas : punch-marked coins found 
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in Mysore ; their age, 77. 

Puranic personages and places : my- 
thological aspects repudiated by 
Dr. Barnet, 16-16. 

Furna-Kumhha : (vessel filled with 
water) ; Ganga-R5ja, the minister 
of Vishnuvardhana, described as 
a PUrna-Kumbha for the corona- 
tion of Vishnuvardhana. 

Purnaiya, Dewan : minister of Haidar 
and Tipu ; news of Haidar’s death 
kept secret by his efforts, 2545 ; 
arrangement suggested by him to 
General Harris for, the future 
Government of Mysore after the 
fall of Seringapatam, 2703 ; ap- 
pointed to the post of Dewan 
under Krishnaraja Wodeyar III, 
2710 ; Piirnaiya, his administra- 
tion, 2769 ; his touring the Country, 
2772 ; his system of administration, 
2772 ; his militaiy administration, 
2784 ; public works carried out by 
him, 2796 ; Yelandur Jaghir 
granted to PQrnaiya, 2817 ; his 
retirement and death, 2824; his 
early life and career, 2826 ; an 
■estimate of his work, 2828. 


R 

Rachamalla-Permadi: alternative name 
assumed by Nripakama or Kama- 
Hoysala, who ruled from 1022 to 
1047 A.D., 1315. 

Rachamalla Satyavakya II : Ganga 
king, 977, A.D ; attempts at usur- 
pation of the throne ; best remem- 
bered for his sacred erection at 
Sravana-belgola, 682-7. 

Rachamalla Satyavakya III : 920 
;^D., younger of the 3 sons of 
Mtim&rga II, the Ganga king ; 
interesting particulars of him in 
Ivudiar plates, 668-9 ; his descen- 
dants and their succession told in 
a fragmentary inscription in loha- 
vadi, 669-70. 

Raghunathabhyudayamu : a drama 
ivTittcn by Raghunatha, a Hayak 
mng of Tanjore, 2401. 

Rmchur fortress : Krishna-Deva- 
Rayas attack on, in 1612 AD 
1790. 


Raihvay development ; Progressive 
Policy, 3032. 

Railway construction : after the 

Rendition, 2983. 

Rajadhiraja: predecessor of Kul6t- 
tunga Chola, III, 1186. 

Rajaditya : Chola king ; eldest son of 
Parantaka I ; ruled for one year 
only , 922-925. 

Rajadhiraja I, 1018-65 A.D., 1051- 
1069 ; his surnames, 106.3-64 ; de- 
scription of his reign, 1054-59 ; his 
conquests, 1069-1062 ; war against 
the Chalukyas, 1059-1060 ; against 
Pandya and Ceylon kings, 1061 ; 
against the Venadu king, 1061-62 ; 
as a builder of temples, 1062-1063 ; 
Brahmanic education during the 
11th century, 1063-66 ; Second war 
against the Western Chalu'kyas and 
his death in 1054-65 A.D.,' 1066- 
1068 ; internal conditions and rural 
administration, 1068-1069. 

Rajadhiraja II : Ch6]a king, 1146- 
1173; Pallavarayar’s revolution, 
1147-49 ; a justification of. his 
policy, 1149-60 ; period of his rule, 
1160; chief events of his reign, 
1150-1151 ; Pandyan war of suc- 
cession, 1161-62; progress of the 
war, 1152-1155 ; criticism of the 
Ma/iavamsa, . 1155 ; epigraphical re- 
ferences to the war, 1156-57 ; the 
story as narrated in inscriptions, 
1167-59 ; as mentioned in the 
Mahdvamsa, 1160 ; combined version 
1160-1161 ; country affected by 
the war, 1162-1163; date of the 
war, 1163-64 ; continuation of the 
war, 1164-66 ; Kulottunga’s en- 
tering the war, 1165-66 ; Pallava- 
rayar’s relationship with Rajadhi- 
raja II, 1166-67 ; effects of the 
PSndyan war, 1167-69 ; Rajadhi- 
raja’s reforms; 1169 ; Land law re- 
form, 1169-1170 ; rights of married 
women to property, social reform 
and minor rural regulations, 1170- 
72 ; his_ death,' 1173. 

Rajamahendra-deva : Chola king, 

1077-78. 

Rajamalla Satyavakya I : genealo- 
gists prominently mention hirii as 
Sivamara’s successor in the main 
Ganga line, 661-666, 
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n&jamalla SatyavSk^a 11 : Qanga 
kinR SY0-tK)7, A.I). : rider aon of 
Ganf'a king NftitnSrga I ; distin* 
puinhcd himself In battle ; hla valour 
dcacriiird in records, CS7‘C59. 

R&janlti; application of; by Krishna* 
USra-RSya; ideals of Kingship 
and Its duties deecribed under 
certain well recognired heads, 

m2-m. 

^fljanripa CAanfe ; a Kannada poem 
on IlijaAVodeyar, the Mysore 
king. S. 

Rsinritjal; P'J.'i.lOin A.I).; 041.099; 
pccic^ and extent of hia rule, 
042.913; his military conquests, 

- 943-0&f ; against Pundyas and 
Ch6raa, 043-045; occupation of 
TinnoTcllv, 045 ; conquest of VCnpl, 
Gangapsdi etc., 040; cf Ka. 
Hnga, 040-7; of Ceylon, 047.fi; 
campaign against Western CbSlu. 
kyas. 048-40 ; hiscxpcdltion against 
the Laccadives, 030-051 ; conquest 
of pikenidu etc., 051.64; 
hU performance of the Tultbhtira 
oerrmony, 06V.5S ; his inscriptions 
in the Kolar District, 035*67 ; 
construction of temples, 057.60; 
Revenue and Survej* aettlement, 
000.01 ; his greatness and character, 
001*02: Ills intellectual worth; 
002*04 ; his organisation of tbo 
army, OOi-CO; his administrativo 
dlvi8ion% 000.07 s his oClccrs and 
secretaries, 007.69; his public works, 
construction of the Tanjoro temple 
etc., 060*77; aocial life during 
his reign, 077.70 ; amusements, 
theatres .and dancing. 970-81; 
temple management, 081*82; re- 
ligious toleration, 082-83 ; position 
of arts and industries in his time. 
033-85; economic condition of the 
people, 954-80; village admfni- 
atration, 086*088; limits on its 
powers of taxation, 088*89; re- 
strictions on exactions, 089-000 ; 
his imperial and provincial capi- 
tals and his titles, 003-094 ; his 
domestic life, etc., 004*008 ; bis 
statue, coinage 'and his death, 998- 
999. 

RIjaraja II; ChOla king, 1143-1140; 
an eulogy of hU reign, 1146 ; political 


decline reflected in social life, 1145- 
1140. 

Rjjaraja III, surnamed RiljakCsari- 
varman and Parakesarivarman : 
succeeded KulOttunga III as Chula 
king ; styled himself as Tri- 
bhuvana Cbakravarti, etc., 1203- 
1204 ; political dccUno of the 
OiOias, 1205-1207; weakening of 
central authority and tho rise of 
the fcudatoiies, 1208.1211 ; political 
compacts l)etueen feudatories and 
their significance, 1211; anarchy 
at its height, revolt of Koppe- 
runjinga. the cours<* of the revolt, 
1212-14; the revolt and its pro- 
bable obj'ec*, 1214-15 ; how R£ja- 
rujn HI was imprisoned and how 
he was liberated, 1216-1216; the 
story as told in the inscription!*, 
1210-1218; Kopperunjinga's con- 
federates, 1218-1210; the story of 
Kopp<‘iunjinga, 1210-1220; his rule 
over the usurped territory, A.D., 
1242*1270, 1220*24 ; character of 
his rule, 1224*1227 ; the better side 
of his nature. 1227*1220 ; tho 
significance of the Kopperunjinga 
episode, 1220*1233; administration 
in Raja*rAia’s time, 1233-36; 
of criminal justice, erection of 
public buildings, 1235*37 ; literary 
activities in tho reign, 1237-38 ; 
domeatio life, coinage, 1238*30; 
probable end of Rajarija, character 
of his. rule, 1239-40: ChOIas in 
Mysore in tbo reign of Raiaraja 
III, 1240*42. 

R&ja Wodevari king of Mysore, 
2437. 

R5j«ndro*Ch61a I, 1012-1045, A.D.: 
099-1051 ; his conquests, 1000* 
1008 ; war against tho PSndyan 
king 1008-1000 ; conquest of Cey- 
Ion, lOOO-lO; war against the 
KSrala king, 1010-1012 ; war against 
Jayasimha 11, 1018- A.D., 1012-13 ; 
' campaign against the kings on the 
Ganges border, 1013-14; authen- 
ticlty of bringing Ganges into his 
own country, 1014-1018 ; consec- 
ration of the ChSJa-gargam tank 
etc., 1018-1021 ; origin of the 
title ** Gangaikondan ” aasumed by 
the king. 1021-23 ; conquest of 
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Gangapadi etc., 1023-1026 ; inva- 
sion of Burma and Indonesia, 
1026-103 ; a brief account of 
Rajendra-Chola’s conquests, 1033 ; 
his capital cities, 1033-34; religious 
faith — Saivism, 1034-1039 ; his wor- 
ship of Vishnu, etc., 1039-40 ; 
main features of his administration, 
1040-1042 ; criminal justice 1042- 
43 ; conduct of public business, 
1043-45 ; supervision of temples, 
1045-46 ; his domestic life, 1046- 
47 ; his nobles and generals, 1047-8 ; 
his coinage, 1048-9 ; his identi- 
fication with Satyendra-Chola, 
1049-50 ; his death 1055 ; an esti- 
mate of his career, 1050-1051. 
Rajendra-Chola II alias Kulottunga- 
Chola 1 : 1097-1128 ; sources for 
his reign, 1099-110; his inscriptions 
in Mysore State, 1100-1103 ; out- 
line of the story of his reign, 1103-4; 
period of his rule, 1104; birth and 
parentage, 1 104-6 ; his rule over 
Vengi, 1105-6; his conquests 
1106-12 ; names and titles, 1112-3 ; 
his capitals, 1113 ; his queens, 
1113-4 ; duration of his rule, 1114-6 ; 
his conquests as described in his 
inscriptions, 1115-7 ; expulsion of 
the Cholas from Mysore 1117-18 ; 
its date, 1118; features of his 
administration, 1118-19 ; his con- 
nection with the temples, 1120- 
22 ; his ministers, 1122-23 ; social 
and literary activities of his reign, 

1123- 24 ; his influence in Indonesia, 

1124- 25 ; coinage and currency, 

1125- 1128 ; his death, 1128. 
Rajendra-Chola III alias Manukula- 

medutta-Perumal, 1246-1268, A.D., 

1242- 1250 ; brother of Raja-Raja, 
III, 1242; inscriptions relating 
to the titles obtained by him, 

1243- 44 ; conflict with the Pandyas 

1244- 45 ; relations with the Hoy- 
salas, 1245-1246 ; re-conquest of the 
Northern country 1246-47; object 
of the Northern conquests, 1247-48 ; 
as resuscitator of Manu, 1248-49; 
his fall ; becomes a Mahamandales- 
varn. under the Pandyas, 1249-50 ; 
his two sons, Seliyar-Konar and 
Sema-Pillai, 1250-1252. 

Rajendra-Deva : ChOla king, 1069- 


1077 ; his conquests, against the 
Western Chalukya and against 
Ceylon, 1070-73 ; description of his 
reign, 1073-76 ; his domestic life, 
etc., 1076-77. . - 

Rajendrasinga-Muvendavelan : one of 
the eight ministers of Kulottunga 
Chola III, who assisted him in 
the administration of his kingdom, 
1187. 

Rakkasa-Ganga-Rachamalla : Ganga 
king, 985-1024 A.D. ; a patron of 
Kannada; not knwon how long he 
ruled, 687-8. 

Raksas-Tagadi, battle of : between 
Rama-Raja and the combined Mu- 
hammadan forces ; disposition of 
opposing armies ; desertion of two 
Muhammadan Generals from the 
Hindu eamp ; effects of the trea- 
chery ; death of Rama-Raja ; flight 
of Rama-Raja’s generals ; literature 
relating to the battle, 2067-75. 

Rakshasas : powerful race of the 
South, whose king Ravana abducted 
Sita, 18. 

Rama : the hero of the Ramayana 
and the 7th avatar of Vishnu ; his 
winning of Sita; his conquest of 
Lanka, 21-2. 

Rama : a general of the Travancore 
Raja, 2586. 

Rama-Deva IV or Ramachandra- 
Raja-Deva : Vijayanagar king 1616- 
30 A.D., (1633), 2265-2335; pro- 

claimedsovereignby Yachama, 2266- 
6 ; desertions in favour of Yachama 
and Jaga-Raya’s flight, 2266-7 ; 
the Civil war, a fratricidal war in 
its origin, 2281-2 ; the attack on the 
Portuguese in Ceylon, 2292-3 ; the 
rebels defeated at Topur, 2293-4 ; 
Yachama’s part in the battle of 
Topur, 2295-6 ; disastrous effects 
of the Civil War, 2297-2301 ; Rama- 
Dova’s domestic life ; Venkata II 
made crown prince ; Sri-Ranga VI, 
also mentioned as associate ruler ; 
the course of succession after Rama- 
Deva IV, 2302-4 ; relations with 
Mysore, 2305-6 ; relations with 
Venkatappa, the Ikkeri Nayak, 
2306-10 ; relations with Madura, 

2310- 1 ; relations with , Gingee, 

2311- 2 ; relations with Tanjore, 
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2312*3; oilier foudAtorlri ; 2313-0; 
^leRce tn the empire. 2310; condition 
of Southern Indis, 2310.8; iMrfu- 
puew throw off tin? ]m{)crJiil yole, 
2318-0; founcUnR of Kitropean 
fctilcmrntR, 2310*23; Yiehama*n 
attack on Pulical and ita ;;oTtrnor 
ytlirfija, brother of Jaga-Raja, 
2*320*8; inritatlon to tho Kneliah 
to wUlo In Tanjore, 232H.0 ; 
Indian policy louarda fonipnete. 
remarka of Mr. William Koater, 
2332.3 ; Rilma*l/cva'a reaidener. 
Ilia rclSpioua leaninpa, 233-( ; bia 
death. 2334.B. 

lUma*Rnja: or aon-in-law of 

Kriahna-Deva-Uilja, aKal^ted Soda* 
■iva R&ya in aacendinp the throne. 
2021 ; ffrat l>ocame Sadntiva'arepent. 
2025; then uaurjN-d tho throne and 
aasumed Imperial titlea, 2027 ; hU 
anceatrv and early hiatorj*, 2028* 
2031 ; liU adminUtralion, !^31*2; 
Ida warn, 2037*87 ; hia conduct and 
character and hi* rrnponrlhlllty for 
the war n ith Muhammadan SuU&nt. 
2000-2; hU mllitarj* proweaa, 2033; 
hU expedition apainal Travancote, 
IM3-48 A.U.. 2033*7 ; hia relatfooa 
with the rortupoeae, 2038; hia 
treaties with them, 2030*40; his 
relation with thn ilcecan RuUina. 
2016; hia numerous wars, 2010*00; 
results of his active warlike poli^, 
2059*60; formation of cocfcdcracj' 
of Sultans, 2061*7 ; his conduct and 
character, 2000*2 ; hia pre-war posi- 
tion and eminence, 2003 ; hit pat- 
ronage of fitcraturc, 2004 ; hattfo of 
Raksaa-Tagdi ; bla death, 2068*73. 

ifamard^fyamu : a poem hy Venkayya, 
recording the history of Aravfdu 
dyn&rty of Vijayansgar, 2416. 

RSma-KSya : a subordinatoruler under 
SrI.Rangft VII, 2410. 

fidmayann : records tho adventures of 
RJma, II (see under Rama). 

Ranasingar&ksliasa : sec under Bhvva- 
nlkavira. 

IlandhuIIa Khan : Commander of Bija* 
pur forces, his invasion repelled by 
Kantbirava-Narasa-Raja Wodeynr 
of Mysore, 2439. 

RangScharlu : Dewan, 2070, 2081. 

Ranganatba temple : at Belagami, 105. 


Ranganiitha temple : at Scringapatam; 
one of the farpesl Dravfdian temples 
In the State, ICO. 

RSshtrakOtss ; their idcntifftalion 
with Reddis of 8. India, 724.6 : first 
kings of this dynasty, 726 ; Itfish* 
trakOta supremacy over Southern 
India, T6C ; fall of RashtrakCtas ; 
Arab trihuJc to their rule; their 
coinage* 703*4. 

Read, Colonel Alexander : hU work 
as head of IntcUigeneo Department 
in the IV Sfyaort* War, 2017*8. 

Rendition of .Ifyeorr t I’TocIamation 
annonneing, 2077. 

Religion and Society : during Krishna- 
Dfva.Riiyo's rule, 1807-1002. 

Representative Assembly : inaugura- 
tion of. 30.'>8 : additional privilege 
granted to, 3039 ; further privileges 
granted to. 304.6; reform of, in 
1022, 3055. 

Resumption of hlysoro : a mis-state- 
ment corrected. 2873 ; notice of, 
2877. 

Reversion of Jfysore : to H. II. tho 
Maharaja, the 2014; 

comments in the British Press 
tm the question of Revemion, 
2928-60. 

Ripaud : a Frenchman at wJiose in- 
stance TipO sent a mission to 
Mauritius, 2031 ; its failure, 2632, 

Robertson, Bir Donald: the British 
Resident, 3017. 

Roman coins: in Mysore, 81. 

RGjximavdana : gives the 24 names of 
Yi/>hno, 239. 

Rural areas : improvement of, 3033. 


s 

Sadaisppavall&l : name of a local 
chief who w-afl the patron of A'awifian, 
tho Tamil poet, 1237. 

Rabhfipati ; a court poet who drew up 
ooppor-plato records mentioning 
that Venkatfidri was the immediate 
successor of Achyuta-DSva-Raya, 
2013. 

SadSsiva-Raya : Vijayonagar king, 
1642*1670 A.D., 2012-26: struggle 
for the throne after the death of 
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Achyuta, 2013-22 ; date of the revo- 
lution by Salaka-Timma, 2022-3 ; 
Aliya-Il&ma-Ilaia first regent and 
then usurper 2023-4 ; date of Sada- 
siva’s coronation, 2024-6 ; stages in 
the usurpation of Rama-Raja, 2026- 
8 ; ancestry and early history of 
Rama-Raja, 2028-31 ; internal ad- 
ministration, 2031-2 ; the capital, its 
trade and its magnificence, 2032-3 ; 
expedition against Travancore, 
1643-1648, A.D., 2033-6 ; wars dur- 
ing his reign, 2037-8 ; relations with 
the Portuguese ; projected attack 
on Tirupati temple, 1644 A.D., 2038; 
treaties of, 1646 and 1646 and 1547 
A.D., 2039-40 ; Portuguese acti- 
vities on the West Coast, 2040 ; 
attacks on Bhatkal, 1643 A.D., 
1548 A.D., 2040-1 ; attack on 

Ullal and Mangalore 1566 and 1566 
A.D., 2041 ; expedition against the 
Portuguese atMylapore near Madras, 
1688 A.D., 2041-3 ; war against the 
Portuguese and the Paravas on . 
the Fishery Coast, 1644-1560 A.D., 
2043-5 ; relations with the Deccan 
Sultans, 2046 ; seige of Ad6ni, 
1642 A.D., 2046-7 ; war against 
Bui-han Nizam Shah of Ahmed- 
nagar and his allies, capture of 
Kalyana, 2047-8 ; attack on Ibra- 
him Adil Shah ; attempt on Rai- 
chur, 1544 A.D., 2048-9 ; loss of 
Kalyana and its capture, 2049-50 ; 
Prince Ibrahim Kutb Shah at 
Vijayanagar, 2060 ; Rama-Raja 
helps him to -win the Qolconda 
throne, 2050-1 ; capture of Raichur 
by Rama-Raja, 2051-2; Rama- 
Raja, an ally of Ibrahim Add Shah, 
helps to repel an attack on Gul- 
burga, helps iu expelling Ain-ul- 
Mulk, 2052 ; flight of Ali Adil Shah 
to Vijayanagar; Rama-Raja’s at- 
tack on Ahmednagar and restoration 
of Ali Add Shah, Ali Add Shah’s 
confirmation of the conquests of 
Raichur and Mudkal, 2053; Hus- 
sain Nizam Shah’s attempt to re- 
teko Kalyana, Ali Adil Shah seeks 
Ruina-Ilaja s aid> 2053-4 ; Hu&sain 
Nizam Shah’s fresh attempt to 
take Kalyana, attack repeUed by 
Rama-Raja’s intervention, 2064-6 ; 


devastation of, enemy’s territory, 
2066 ; pretender Abdulla put down 
with Rama-Raja’s aid, 2056 ; first 
expedition against Ceylon, 2056 ; 
second expedition, 2067-9 ; results 
of his warlike policy, 2059-60 ; the 
primary causes of the Avar, 2060 ; 
the proximate causes, 2061 ; for- 
mation of a confederacy of Sultans, 
2061-2; Avas Hussain Nizam Shah 
its chief promoter ?, 2062-3 ; those 
AA'ho joined it, 2063-4 ; Ali Adil- 
Shah’s dubious conduct, his trea- 
chery, the story of the envoy and 
the SAvine, a later invention, 2064-5; 
advance of the confederate troops 
to Talikota, 2065 ; the opposing 
troops and their strength, 2066 ; 
crossing the ford and arrival at 
Raksas-Tagdi, 2066-7 ; identifica- 
tion of the ford crossed, 2067 ; 
place Avhero the battle took place, 
Raksas-Tagdi, 2067 ; allied pro- 
posals for peace rejected, 2068 ; 
the battle of Raksas-Tagdi ; the 
disposition of the opposing armies, 
2068-71 ; treachery and desertion 
of two generals, 2071-3 ; effect of 
the treachery, confusion in the ranks 
and death of Rama-Raja, 2073-4 ; 
fight of Venkatadri and Tirumala 
and pursuit of the Allied armies 

2074- 5 ; literature relating to the 
battle, 2076 ; flight of Tirumala 
and Venkatadri, its object and aim, 

2075- 7 ; Tirumalai Hill, the destina- 
tion, reached, 2077-8 ; the : Allies 
at the capital, its sack, and plunder, 
2079-81 ; the Allies’ aims on the 
capital and Venkatadri’s proposal 
for peace ; the departure of the 
Allies, 2081-2 ; return of Tirumala 
to Vijayanagar, 2082-3 ; Tirumala 
invited to join the Sultans ■ of 
Ahmednagar and Golconda against 
the Sultan of Bij§.pur, 2083-7 ; 
political effects of the battle, 
break-down of the Hindu political 
power in the South, 2087 ; more 
immediate results, loss of territories 
in the north and on the East Coast, 
2087-8 ; imperial power still secure 
in the south, 2088-9 ; decay of 
Portuguese trade, 2089-90 ; con- 
duct and character of Rama-Raja 
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ari’l M« mpnmSMlttr for th** 

•fill lh<' «}r*?rur}J«n lh*{ 

j It&nK'IUJa’n of 

\i\nz i'lotJ'ltii lUyi, ?<n»2-3: hU 
^trr.wfcr »n<J 

WS; M * piUon of litrrmuro, 
2f*3l*7j «< « #apprtfjfr of Bti- 
TAt‘hn»vl»rn, J<X>7‘2I01 ; |«*t vfftni 

' of Hidi^fra-lUy*, Sint>3; iin*r*t{- 
xn»to of 111* ehtrftcl^r, 2I03-*>{ 
nulurr of rripn, trmU* 

•foT of 2103-0 { rrr}ft»5on 

of !»», 2100.7 i f«utl*torif», 

mlnUi^r* iin'l prti<Tel». 2107*12. 

8idl»irii Tmii** ; «t Nupxlh*lll. 220. 

(►to jinrUr /‘iromirn II). 

5i»j«ynl?4« (of F«!»TtnSVM t})'ni»{T)» 

o*rlWt in hl«tofT, (f/fto 

024 n. C.l. 402. 

R*U: 111 ** r^t^niior of thf Ifojr**!* 
l.lr.?», I3in. 

.S'«]Sl»t KhSn : romm«nd'^f'fn'fhl^f 
of AJil HhlV« loffo*. 1^42*3. 

S«Ulu litolhftmj ljmlli<'rt-ln-Uv of 
Acbyut^.D^vii-I’iyfc, who «rr- 
pfcnjJn'nUy a*w«cU(o<i with him; 

Siltjratnii t •or un'Jff roA«i;T***. 
iafsoi. 

S&luvft 2fitr«*imha I : Sco uitdor 
Aifato-rfyna*'/. 

WlarH'Timm* j chi^f mlnJ*(<T ■nd 
»dvl»fr of Kriilin».DfT*-IU)a. 
ITPO-lWl. 

Hani;%Tn& dvnsAtr (of Vijavanspat) 
IMO-USO A.I)': Xanpamn'l, 1419* 
20; ffarJkar* II. ia50.J35S. 1420- 
1401; hU oarly hUtory, 1422*24; 
m •llfnt rcvufution, i>o)itiraI pro* 
crai'liy of South India, 1421*20; 
Mulkammad TupMak'i Itivaaion and 
}U eoniwfjurn''***, J420-2S ; ihr atory 
of Nunir tonfi.mk'd, 1424-29; 
founding of Vijaynnapar, 1430; 
ifoU* of foundation and Identity of 
VidySranya, 1431.3; Madhava and 
Vidvirnnya. 1433*1434; SUyana 
Midhava and hia brulheri, 1439* 
1442 ; riiilunda ^ladlla%'a, 1442*44; 
tahlea of dei*ceht of the three 
M&dhavaa, 144C.40: conquests of 
Ilarihara I and liukka I, 1440*7; 
adminiatralivo organization, 1447* 
SO ; nilo o! Ilarihara I. 1460* 
Ilarihara I and hia brothers, 1430* 


03; nwnl* rrUtlng to Ilarihara I, 
)4.'kl..70; main featurrn of hl« rule, 
14.70.7; hi* ntnirsfeti ag*in«t the 
MuliAmmadarm I467*6S; duration 
nf hi* rule. Nunir eorrected, 146S* 
60; eonfedf^raey of Hindu kinga 
a;a{n*t .7ftihammadAn4, 1469-01 ; 
Kukka Hiiya 1. 1330*70 A.I)., 
1401 to 130.7; aitepwl diapiite aa 
to the »urrc««ion examined, 1402* 
nt; Ilnkka 1 at Hrat Yuvarija 
under Ilarihara I and then hla 
aurmsor, 1404-C5; tran»fer of 
rajiital (0 Vljavanagar. 1403*0; 
wara apainrt Jlultammadani', 14C0, 
7 : OsM apaintt ll&bmani kinca, 
1407.9 : li«t ot JUbmlni king*, NOS ; 
«ar apainit Muhammad. 1409; 
)luhammad*a inva»ion of Vjjaya* 
napar, UC9>7I ; >ti>jahi<rr cam* 
)>*>pn ap*ln*t Vljavanapar. 1376 
A.V.. N7I.72; internal nara. 1303 
A.I)., atlpprre^^o^ of Simhavariya, 
expuUion of Muhammadana from 
Jvotithem India, 1473; miniftera 
and peneraii. 1473.V0; aona aa 
tlcefoya of prorlnee*, NS9-93 ; 
aetlleBjpnt of Jain and Vai*hnava 
dUpntr, 14S3-M: domeittic life, 
|4s.7.hO; Kampana 11 and hla 
hrothera, I4F0*7 j conquest of SAm* 
hararaya’a kingdom. NS7.8; 
Identity of jierwma mentioned in 
rfm.A*ao?;»o.rflya Chnrdom, 1489* 
1491 : fall of Krirancam and Madura, 
1491.92; period of rule ofKampa, 
II, 1492-90; llXjSndra-Odeyar; 
another aon of Dukka I, and otbera, 
1498.99; pTOpreM ot Kannada lite- 
ratim. 1490*1600; rrvi%'al of trade, 
relipinn, nptead of Srlraiahnaviam, 
I60J ; an rstiznato of Ilukka’s rule, 
1502*3; hia death. 1370 A.D.. 
1603.6; Ilarihara 11, 1376*1401 
A.I).. 1605*34 ; no dispute as to the 
auccvsjlon, 1551.8: perioil of hia 
rule, 29 year*. 1608-10; jnsurrcc* 
tiotiN and nara rising in Konkan 
quelled. 1610*11; revolts In the 
Tundfra, Chdfa, PAndya countries 
put down, 1612 ; conquest of Ceylon, 
loss and recapturo of AdOni, 1612* 
13 ; attack on Kottakonda repulsed, 
*513 : reduction of Goa, and reno^^cd 
war against the Muhammadans, 
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1514-5 ; fresh attacks on the Bahmani 
kingdom, 1516-6 ; “ De^val Roy ” of 
Ferishta identified, 1517-8; exa- 
mination of Mr. Se-vvell’s views, 
1518-19 ; Harihara’s succession and 
other wars, 1519 ; generals and 
ministers, 1519-24; domestic life, 
1524-27 ; religious faith, 1527-28 ; 
a patron of Kannada learning; 
1528-29 ; social conditions, a great 
famine in 1390 A.D ; glimpses of 
rural life, features of local taxation 
1530; improving amenities of life, 
towns of the reign, 1531-32 ; mode, 
of warfare and liis death, 1404 
A.D., 1532-34. Bukka Raya IT, 
and Virupaksha II, 1534-1544, 
dispute as to succession, 1534-5 ; 
Prapannamrita. story examined, 
1535-41 ; Nuniz’s Ajarao identical 
with Virupaksha II, 1541-44; Deva 
Raya I, 1544-57 ; war against the 
Bahmani Sultan Firuz Shah, 1544- 
47 ; war renewed, 1547-48 ; date of 
the war, 1548-49 ; part played by 
Ramachandra-Odoya, son of Deva- 
raya, attempt on Deva Raya’s life, 

1549- 50 ; construction of a dam 
across the Haridra at Harihar, 

1550- 51 ; generals and ministers, 

1551- 54 ; personal appearance and 
domestic life, 1584-1556 ; death 
of Deva-Rfiya I, 1556-7 ; Bukka 
III. 1422-24, A.D., 1557-71 ; Ahmed 
Shah’s campaign, 1561-2 ; inscrip- 
tional records confirmed by Ferishta. 

1562- 63 ; destruction of Warrangal 
kingdom, 1563 ; domestic life, 

1563- 71 : death of Vijaya Riiya, 
1571; Deva Raya II, 1571-1599 ; 
a Bedar insurrection suppressed, 
1572-3; Bfihinani invasion, 1573, 
settlement of Muhammadans at 
Vij.ayanngar as soldicr.s, 1574; 
attempj, on the life of Deva-Ila}^ 
H, 1574-79 ; fresh Bahmani inva- 
sion.s, 1579-80 ; invasion of C'ej'lon. 
15S0-81 ; domestic life, 1581-83; 
generals and ministers, 1583-87 ; 
fame of \ ijayanagar ; ilescription 
by foreign travellers, S7-90 ; Nicolo 
tlei {^inti's account, 1587-,H8 ; 
Abdnr Kar.ne.k’s account, 1588-90; 
Deva-Buya 11, holding his court, 
1590; literary progres.s, 1590-94; 


social life in the middle of the 15th 
century, 1595-97 ; foreign trade, 
1597-98; religious faith, 1598; 
death of Deva-Raya II, 1598-99 ; 
Mallikarjuna ; 1446-87 A.D., 1600- 
1648 ; invasions of Vijayanagar, 
1446 and 1562 A.D., 1601-04 ; 

levy of illegal exactions stopped, 

, 1604 ; Pandyan occupation of, 
1604-1605; massacre of Muham- 
madans at Bhatkal, 1606; Viru- 
paksha’s attempt . to retake 
Goa, 1607 ; description of the City 
by Athanasius Nikitin, 1607; famine 
in Deccan, 1608 ; Sultan Muham- 
mad’s war against Narasimha and 
his march on Kanchi and its capture, 
1609-10 ; fall of the Bahmani 
kingdom 1610 ; domestic life of 
Mallikarjuna, 1610-12 ; a double 
revolution, 1466-1486 A.D., 1612- 
1614; proper identification of Viru- 
paksha, 1614-15 ; Nuniz’s account 
and its comparison with epigraphic 
details, 1615-42 ; ministers, gover- 
nors, and generals of Mallikarjuna, 
1644-1647 ; as a literary patron, 
1647 ; religious influences and his 
forced abdication, 1648 ; survey of 
religious and social conditions dur- 
ing the Sangama period, 1649- 
1662 ; rural life, 1662-1663 ; literary 
progress, 1663-1666 ; pedigree of 
the Sangama dynasty, 1666. 

Sankama-Deva, Nissankamalla : Kala- 
chiirya king, 1177-1180 A.D., 895- 
896. 

Sanskrit Literature : 402-422 ; Sans- 
krit, 402-5 ; progress of Sanskrit 
literature from 1st century to 19th 
century, 405-17 ; undated works, 
417-420; Sanskrit inscriptions, 420- 
424 (see under Literature). ■ 

Saptamatrika gi’oup : at Belur, the 
representation of, 250-1. 

Sarvnbhaiima (Universal Emperor) : 
title assumed by Somc.svara, the 
Hoysala King, 1388. 

Sarvottirua : see under Hemachc- 
denaraja. 

Satavahanns : their sculpture and 
lend coins, 140. 

Sati : this custom of self-immolation; 
common during Chola and Vijnya- 
nngnr times, (sec under Virakulfi). 
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(Ir{vi*Bc<Unj»A>t latrr 
ChSlukya klnff, A.D., 

7651.71. 

Saynna ; author of AhnLiim Svdhd- 
nidhi, a work IhrowinR UrIiI on tho 
Tcjpn of Sangania 11. tho Vljaya* 
napar Unp, 4. 

Sayyjti Oaffur : an ofllcrr In Iho IfHlWi 
acrrift* ; later taken prisoner In* 
TipO, tinder whom ho pervctl till 
bis tl-'eth in. 1700. 2054.5. 2001. 
20C0.4. 

SA 3 ryid Saib ; (athcr.in.law of TipO. 
2654. 

Scott, Sir Waiter: his novel Surgfon*4 
Ihvjhier referred to, 455. 

Scnljilurr: material of j (1) wood. 
(2) atone, (3) precigus getna, and 
(4) metals, 133. 

Sculpture : the eltect of religion on 
acutpture, MC-O. 

Sculpture: the four classes of; their 
origin and periods. 131.0. 

Sculpture In India : a eymboUc re* 
presentation of an idea : what it 
really mcona to India. 130. 

Sculpture work in Kfysore : began in 
3ru century: little of Duddhlst 
work has survived. 130; reached a 
high degree of cicelleneo in Mysore 
in 2nd ccntnrj' A.D., UO. 

Steond or ^^i}ura dynatly {of Vijayt- 
nojor): 1480.1499 A.I)., 1000.1750; 
S&luvB iNarasimha I, 1060.1718 ; 
early history of tho Suluvas, 1007* 
1077 ; of SSluva Manpu, 1007.1075 ; 
his descendants, 1076'1077 ; birth 
and history of S^lura hTarasimba, 
1078.84 ; uxtent of his kingdom, 
1084.8G ; military tour and coro- 
nation, 1080-1088 ; encouragement 
of trade in lior«’S, IflSS ; a literary 
patron, 1CS8-1090 ; a donor of gifts ; 
his titles, 1090.01; domestic 
life, 1092 : personal appearance, 
bis generals and ministers, 1093; 
course of his revolution, 1096.00; 
agents of, 1096-98; part played by 
him, 1700-1705 ; occupation of 
Mudkal and Ilaichur, 1707-8; Bija- 
pur invasion, 1708-10; an cstimato 
of his rule, 1710-12; a picture of 
his policy, 1712-14 ; political maxinu 
of Pina Virabhadra 1714-1717 ; 


death of Narostmha. 1498, 1717. 
18; revolntion of Narnaana* 
X^j'aka and date of its occurrence. 
1730-40; his administration, 1740- 
41; atU'mpt on Gon, 1742-43; 
description of the Oity by Varthemn. 
1743; discontent among the pea- 
aantry, 1744-45; inroads of Nan/a- 
nsja Udaiyar, the Gmniattur ebief, 
1745-40 ; ministers and generals, 
1740-48; as n donor of gifts, 1748- 
49; personal appearance and do- 
mestic life, 1749-51 ; his death. 
1751-54; later Saluvas, 1754-50. 

Scedaseer; action at ; b^tnren TipQ’s 
forces and the Knglish, 2030. 

Serinpapatnm : aclge of, 1702 A.D.. 
2599; treaty of, 2008; treaty 
crftielwd. 2009 ; a second aeipe by 
genera? Harris in 1709. 2513-63; 
Its plunder for a day after its fall, 
•2700. 

Seshaclrilyer, SlrK : Dew an, 3007-10. 

SOrunas : Mohammadan attacks on 
1410-14. 

Hhumaiya: leader of tho Loyalists* 
Insum'Ction. 2605. 

Shahji, father of Sira}!; Bijiipurpro. 
vince formed under him, 2428. 

Shawv, Lieutenant-Colonel s one of the 
commanders ol the English army 
in 1790, 2015. 

Shekh Ayaz : first governor of Cliital. 
drug, thru of Bcdnnr country; 
abandoned bis charge and fled to 
Bombay, 2547. 

Shlmoga ; battle at, between the 
Mahrattaa and Tipfi’s forces, 2599. 

Shalinghur: battle of, 25.33. 

Silrcreoina: of TipQ Sultan, 108-110; 
of Krbhna-HSja Wodoyar, 110- 
112; of the Mughals, 112; of tho 
East India Company, 112-116. 

Silver coins : TipQ's names of ; A'Aizrt, 
AAmadi, Uaidari, SiiWt, 
l&zimi, 108.110. 

Singhana.Deva : Kalachuryan king, 
118.3 A.T)., 897-898. 

SieapananbSd/tam ; n literary work 
translated by one JloykundadSvar, 
grandson of Sadaiappavallal, at 
Tiruvennainallur in 1250 A.B., 

1237. 
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Sivamara I : Ganga king ; described 
as “ Sishtapriya ” or “ beloved of 
the God” in Keregodi-Rangapura 
plates, 633-4 ; Ereganga, his un- 
named son died before, ascending 
the throne, 632. 

Sivamara II : Ganga king ; vicissitudes 
undergone by him ; his innumerable 
wars ; his imprisonment, his poetic 
talents, 639-646. 

Sivappa-Nayaka : chief of Keladi ; a 
feudatory of Sri-Ranga VI, 2401. 
Siva temple : at Paparayanhalli ; its 
fine stone umbrella described, 165; 
Social life ; in the 9th cent., 684 ; 
during the reign of Rajaraja I, 
977 ; during Chola period, 1276 ; 
during the Sangama period, 1649 ; 
during Krishna-Deva-Raya’s reign, 
1899 ; position and status of women, 
1900-1 ; 1906-7; festivals and amuse- 
ments, 1904-6. 

SolakSn : agent of Kopperunjinga at 
Chidambaram, 1226. 

Somesvara : the guru of Kulottunga 
III and son of Siikantha Sambhu ; 
bore the name of Isvarasiva ; he is 
mentioned in connection with the 
consecration ceremony of Siva and 
Parvati in the Tribhuvanaviresvara 
temple ; was also the author of 
Siddhantaratndkara, 1195. 
Someswara I : Chalukyan king, 1042- 
1068 A.D.; his continuous warfare 
against Cholas ; his suzerainty over 
Sontara kings ; his personal quali- 
ties; his wives, 778-91. 

Somesvara II : Chalukyan king, 1068- 
76 A.D. ; his victory over Cholas, 
his personal qualities, his ministers, 
as an upholder of Saiva faith; 
his dethronement; his death, 791- 
800. 

Somesvara III ; Chalukyan king 
1127-36 A.D ; had a peaceful reign • 
his literary traits, 839-42. ’ 

Somesvara IV: restored Chalukyan 
power ; ruled at different times and 
places; not known when ho died 
or what became of him ; the end 
of Western Chalukyas after a rule 
of 200 years, 856-6*3. 

Somesvara : Ho 3 'sala Ring ; temples 
built during the reign of, 223. 


Somesvara temple : at Bandalike ; 
its past splendour; now entirely 
deserted, 190-1. 

Somesvara temple : at Kolar ; good 
specimen of Dravidian style ; the 
temple described, 165. 

Somesvara temple : at Suttur ; a 
three-celled Hoysala structure 
(built in 1169 A.D.) by a general 
of Narasimha I; rare example of 
Hoysala style, 211. 

SovidSva or Somesvara, 1167-1176 
A.D., 893-896; Kalachurya king, 
contemporary with SSmesvara IV 
of the Chalukya line, 894-896. 

Srfpurusha : grand-son of Ganga king 
Sivamara ; kingdom under him 
was called Sri-raiya or prosperous 
kingdom ; author of Gaja-sastra, 
a book on elephants, 634-9. 

Srirangam : Tipu’s plunder of, 2589. 

Sri-Ranga-Raja II : 1674-1686 A.D., 
2140-72; his coronation, 2143; the 
administration of the Empire; the 
Seringapatam Viceroyalty ; Rama 
III, viceroy, 2143-8 ; Portuguese 
incursions into Vijayanagar Do- 
minions, 2148 ; Chandragiri vice- 
royalty, 2148-9 ; Penukonda stiU 
the Imperial capital, 2149-51 ; 
Nayaks of Gingee, Madura and 
Tanjore, 2151-2 ; Chinna-bomma 
Nayaka of Vellore ; Ddayagiri 
Rajya, 2163 ; his earty career, 
2163-4 ; his wars and expeditions, 
2154-8 ; capture of Vinukonda, 
Kondavidu etc., by Ibrahim Kutb 
Shah of Golconda, 2158-61 ; inva- 
sion of Ahobalam by Ibrahim 
Kutb Shah of Golconda assisted 
by the Hindu chief Malakappa, 
2161-2 ; his piety and gifts, 2162-6 ; 
domestic life, 2166-7 ; his titles; 
ministers, feudatories and generals, 
2168 ; as a, literary patron, 2169 ; 
his death, 2170 ; a iustification of 
his policy, 2170-2. 

Pri-Ranga-Raya III : 1614-16 A;D. ; 

2267- 65 ; his character, his weakness 
and want of capacity to rule, 

2268- 9 ; causes of Civil War, 2269 ; 
surrender of Sri-Ranga III, 2260-1 ; 
date of his death, 2267-68; his 
place of death, probably Vellore, 
2268; Chikka-Raya, A,D., 1616 2261; 
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tli<' cronrjmff of Ch{kk«*Rfty*, 
Ujo pntaliTo aon and the 
imprlMnfn^j of Srf*H«ttpa III, 2061 : 
YSclinma’a nitempt to tvwHf FrI. 
lUn^a III or one of Ids #on!i, j 
YSchama’a further attempt at rr*. 
coo by itfratoffom, Ja/ja* 

lUya onliT* tin* imaaiinatlon of 
8rMtan;'A 111 and hia children. 
k’2G^: Srf-nangft III L'iiH hia children 
and kilN 22(H-6. 

Srl-ItanRa-Uiya VI ; l&12<lCt>t 
(llCSl). 23.V) : rliarnetor of hi* 
mlo. 2351; hi* capital, 2351-6: 
dispate a* to tho aucccMion; the 
story M told in the Fort St, Ccorpi* 
reconls, 2355-65 ; scarcity of grain 
and famine, 2305 ; hi* authority 
ualTciaally rccognitcd, 2365-7 ; 
support tor rcligloD* and public 
charities, 2367; Sri-Vaishnavism still 
the predominant religion, 230S-t); 
tho return of the Golconda forces. 
2370; scige of Vellore hy tho 

' Bijipur and Golconda forces and 
tho flrtt flight of 6’fMtansa. 2370- 
2; recapture of Vellore and restora- 
tion of Sri-Ranga VI by Sivappa 
Ki^aka of K6ladi. 23724 ; war 
against Tirumala-KUyaka of lifadura 
2374-0 ; ho forms a leoguc against 
Golconda but fails to work it to 
advantage, 2370-8; capture of 
Oingro and jla plunder, 2378-0; 
renewed attack on Tanjorc and 
advanco on Madura, retreat of 
Kb5n-I-Kh5nan, tho Bijupur general 
towards Gingee, 2370-80; iU-ad- 
vised policy of tho iladura and 
Tanjoro Nayaks; war levy in Madnra 
and Tanjoro and its efTccts, 2380-81; 
Srf-Ranga VI at Belur in Hassan 
District, 2381- . 

SrI-Ranga VI: his attempt to regain 
his lost territories, 2380; Kanthi- 
rava’s campaign in bis favour, 
2387 ; his chief feudatories, 2393- 
2402 ; his minor subordinate chiefs, 
2402; his domostic life, 2404; 
an a literary patron, 2400 ; his 
death, 2408 ; an catimato of his rale, 
2408 : list of bis successors; 2408. 

SrI-Ranga VII, 1717-69: A.D., 2416- 
18 ; his subordinate governors, 
2418-10 ; tho last Vijayanagar king 

M. GR. VOL. II. 


known to inscriplional records, 
2410; his death, 2410. 

.Sflfiknima : Gang/i king, 027-30. 

Stambhat: of the Gonga period; 
earlier than the Oummsta image, 
2.50; huge BrahmadEva pillar, a 
memorial pillar in honour of Gnngn 
king Mfirasjmha II, 250 ; Tyagada 
BrahmadEva pillar, a great %vork 
of art, sot up hy ^fimonda-Raya, 
250-7. 

.9lAflnila» : temple trustees, with- 
out who«c consent the Vaishnava 
reciters of divine hymns could 
not sell or mortgage the houses 
given to them lot purposes of 
residenre, 1238. 

Stuart. Lieutenant-General : succeeded 
Sir Ejto Coole as Commander-in- 
chief, 2540, 2C03. 2005, 2030. 

Subaidmry Treaty of Mysore s 
between the English and H. H. Kri- 
shna-llaja Wodeyar III ; provisions 
of. 2714. 

Subsidy: reduction of, 30C0. 

SQla Brahma Stone: at DclagSmi; 
connected with Kadnroba Saty&- 
araya, a feudatory of the then 
Clihlukyan king who ruled about 
loco A.V i singular nature of tho 
deed it records. 173-4. 

SullivBD, Sulirao : Political Resident 
ot Tanjorc: his negotiations for a 
treaty with Mysore, 253-0. 

Sunga dynasty: 185-73 B.C., also 
known as Sungabhrityas, 485-6. 

Supplementary Treaties ; of Mysore, of 
1801, 1803 and 1807, A,D., 2806. 

SCira Nariiyana: figuro of, at Belur, 
244, 

T 

Table of CbSlukyan kings : 'Western 
ChSIukyas, 700 ; list of Eastern 
Chalul^an kings, 708. 

Taila II : later Chalukynn king, 
073-077 A.D ; 760-768. 

Taila III; Chalukyan king, 1151-03 
A.D; his reign described, 846-53. 

Tolgunda pillar : set up by Kadambas 
in tho 6th century ; the pillar and 
inscription described, 162-3. 

Tamil Literature : 446-447 j early 
literature, 446; Tamil inscriptions 

201 
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in the State, 445-6; literary bar- 
renness of Chola rule in Mysore, 
446-7; translations from Tamil, 446-7 
(see under Literature). 

Tantrapala Hemmadi : minister of 
Ballala I, 1364-66. 

Tara-Bhagavati : leading deity of 
the Mahayana-Buddhism ; caused 
to be made by Nagiyalcka; dis- 
covered by Mr. Rice, 146-149 ; 
image of Tara described, 147-9 ; 
character of the image reveals the 
nature of Buddhism of the 11th 
century in Banavaei area, 149. 
Taylor, Meadows : his portrayal of 
Mysore of Tipu’s time in Tippu 
Sultan, 456-7. 

Telugu literature : in Mysore, 443-445 ; 
coexistence of Telugu and Kannada, 

443 ; poets in two languages, 443- 

444 ; Vijayanagar poets, 444 ; Telugu 
inscription in the State, 444 (see 
under Literature). 

Temples in Mysore : (see under dif- 
ferent heads the names of different 
towns). 

Terina-Basti : at Sravana-belgola; 

curious oar-like structure in front 
of it, 279-80. 

Timmakavi; a poet at the Court of 
Chiklca-Deva-Raya, 2453. 
Timmanna-Kavi : Kannada poet ; 
enjoyed Krishna-Deva-Raya’s pat- 
ronage, 1915-16. 

Timma-Raja; king of Mysore, 2436. 
Tipu Sultan (1783-99 A.D.) : 2545- 
2712; succeeded Haidar Ali, 2545; 
his campaign of 1783 ending with 
the treaty of Mangalore, 2547, 
62 ; third attempt at uprooting the 
usurpation by Maharani Lakshmi 
Ammanni, 2552-67 ; Inhes Munro’s 
views of the Treaty of Mangalore, 
2567-70 ; Wilks criticism of it, 
2570-1 ; Tipu’s cruelties after the 
Treaty, 2581-2 ; Maharatta inva- 
sion, 1784-87 A.D., 2582,3 ; reduc- 
tion of Harpanhalli and Rayadurg, 
2583; destruction of Mysore town 
and fort, 2583 ; his visit to Dindigal 
and Malabar resulting in the con- 
version of the inhabitants to Islam, 
2583-5; Third Mysore War, 1790- 
92 A.D., 2586-2609 ; fourth attempt 


to uproot his usurpation by officials, 
subjects nnd palogars, 2616-25 ; 
his capricious innovations, 2626-7 ; 
his commercial arrangements, 2627- 
8 ; his changes in Civil and Military 
affairs, 2628-9 ; his fiscal and 
revenue arrangements, 2629 ; liis 
administrative and other blimders, 
2629-30 ; his plunder of the palace 
on the death of Chamaraja-Wodeyar 
in 1796 A.D., 2630-1; Fourth 
Mysore War, 2631-68 ; his death, 
2657 ; his appearance and character, 
2668 ; Willfs’ estimate of TipQ and 
Haidar, 2668-74 ; M. Michand’s 
sketch of Tipu, 2674-7 ; Ejrmani’s 
estimate of his character, 2677-80 ; 
Lewin Bowring’s delineation of his 
character, 2680-2 ; Dr. J. R. Hen- 
derson’s estimate of him, 2682-4 ; 
an analysis of his character, his 
defects and merits, 2684-8 ; his 
redeeming features, 2688-90 ; criti- 
cism of Tipu’s conduct of the war, 
2690-6 ; his Mint-towns, 97-98 ; 
eras on his coins, 98-99 ; names of 
cyclic years on coins, 99-100 ; 
mint-names, 100; letter-dates, 100-1; 
names of coins 101-103; his mahal 
at Chitaldrug, 374-6. 

Tirumala 1 : 1570-78 A.D., the first 
dejure ruler of Fourth (or Aravidu) 
dynasty, 2112-40 ; his aecession, 
2112; his early career, 2116-8; 
his coronation, 2118-9 ; its date 
about, 1570 A.I)., 2119 ; his setting 
up of a Royal pedigree; 2119-20 ; 
his succession contested; 2120-2 ; 
his wars and conquests, 2122-4 ; 
his sons as viceroys, 2124-8 ; 
feudatories, ministers and generals, 

. 2128-9 ; as a donor to temples, etc., 
2129 ; as a patron of literature, 2130- 
34; Penukonda, the new capital, 2135 
-6; his alleged abdication in favom' of 
his son Sri-Ranga II, 2136 ; date of 
his death, 2136-8 ; his personal 
appearance, 2138, an estimate of 
his rule, 2138-40; his coinage'; statues 
of Tirumala I and his queen "Fenga- 
lamba, 2140. 

Tirumala : one of the Kayaks of 
Madura ; Kanthirava’s campaign 
against him in favour of the king 
of Mysore, 2387. 
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•imm.l».P5v.-K5y» : lr''f 
i„ isil A.1).! i.y I'f 

lUvft M Bncrc^'or. lSS‘-n- 

, ol nnkpiw-TnsoiH. ..j.i 

TinimiJ. lUo: 

LaUhmi Ammsnni. luS-W . 

11; hU 2712. , 

Tirurasla*Tli»y& : BSjft of An«'f;uiuli, 
2120. 

Tiromalirnya or TinimslolyotwM: 
minLitrr onil court poet ol 

»x.f_ rtir.n. ojni 


Tiilota nr Thir.1 ilynutly ol ' ijoyn- 
nnenr: »» distinguwlicd Irom the 
SSIovn ilyiM»ly. 

.imlin Itnyn !• Ur'i" 

...urimlion of the h-ngdom. IICJ , 
.•hnrnctcr ot liis '■‘H’ 

pstron o( letters »nd his domestic 
lile. nM-dri: plot to murder 
Krishnit-DCvifliSyn, the ■''■“"f,*”" 

nos-cfi; the story ol OTrjoti m 
told hv Niioir, the Portiiguese 
rhronieler, 1707-17138; 
ilcalh of NarAaimlift, 
Mra-Nftrft'imhft II ; 1769-<0 ; rcvol 
if .ubonUnatci.. 1770; it. causes 
minwter and court T"/ -nd *up?rc«ion of tho flame, li <i 

D2va-IUja\\odeynr, „ 1773: his personal appcRCO^ce etc., 

riruvadi: campaign ORamrt, *' 1770-1770; his death. 1776. 

A.1).; by ArhNmU-DcvoUftjft. i<*‘'** 

marnr Jaii:;! Commantlor of NitSm 
AH's forces, 25S2. , 

rolajfl* kambai a title assumed W 
Pfllilva.DJrn, Chief minister oi 
Kirasimha, 1, 1350. , 

Tonnur; ono of the capitals o imu- 
dSra; »ee under VflrtntpusnWfon* • 

BlUidCra, after his conversion >* 
said to have changed his^namo to 
Vishnuvnrdhana here. 13 -j. 

Travancore s {Tiruvadl*U4jya) S e • 
pedition against, 1543*45 A.D., oj 
USma.RRja. 2033.0. 

TrifiJiutunamolfa s a title assumed by 
the llovsala King Yinayaditya t, 
after Vlkrnra5ditya V, the Llmiu- 
■ kysn king, whoso rubordinato no 
was, 1314. , 

• TrimQrtiu temple: at Bandauke; a 
hand^mc structure; Ha Simja 
foMfs amongst the finest in the 
State, 191.2. 

Tripur&ntaka temple : at Babgami ; 
its flculptural beauty ; sculptural 
representation of Tripura legend 
.on its doorway, 17U-83 ; pillar 
sculpture in tho temple, 183-6; 
imago of Siva described, 187'8 ; 
tho stone screens depicting dancing 
poses, 188-0; sculptural represen- 
tation of Panchatantrn stories, 

189. 

Trivikrama : images of : at Belur and 
Kuggihalli ; both striking pieces of 
workmanship of Hoysala period; 
the image described, 236.7. 


u 

“f/r.uihr«png!y°,.uni^^^ 

in an irrigation dispute. 1-3 * . 

“„r03M30 , hi° wi iuva,iou« 

2"^" ion, (13!).tl,10lhh. otocor,.nd 

V 

^“'™«”Tonnuc. and otter placoo 

grama, Tonnur, ^ 

aro said to >‘' 7 , of which 

Bfimfinuja, m to Sri- 

Bittideva was converted 
towAnavism, I'|~ • , malkad; dates 
Vaidesvara temple : at ialKa . 

««^iona in 

V.StU.“io‘rd='hiH vUit to Seringa- 

v2lS='thra»thocof.teAan.ayan». 
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Varadaraja, temple : at Maddur ; tra: 
ditionally believed fc(J bo built by 
tbe Hoysala king Vishnuvnrdhnna, 
166. 

Varaha : a gold coin of Southorn 
Hindu dynasties, 82-92. 

V arahapuranamu : a treatise detailing 
the exploits of Isvara. the general 
of Siiluva-Narasimha I, 1768. 

7 asucharilraimi : a work by Bhattu- 
Murti, 2017-8. 

Vatsarajan, of Arumbakkam : a poet 
who flourished in the court of 
Kulottunga III ; he is said to 
have rendered the BMrata into 
elegant Tamil, 1202. 

Vedic Gods : as heroes ; diverse 
opinions regarding events mentioned 
in the VMas, epics and Pnrdnas, 
8-10. 

Vellore : mutiny at,_2748. 

Venkata I : of the Aruvidu dynasty, 
1586-1614 A.D., 2172-2267; his 

titles and early career, 2172-3 ; 
whom did Venkata I, actually 
succeed, 2173-5 ; coronation of 
Venkata I, 2175-6 ; the extent of 

• the empire, 2176-7 ; Penukonda his 
capital, Chandragiri, his favourite 
residence, 2177-84 ; Chandragiri, 
the alternative Capital, 2184-5; 
invasion of Golconda terri- 
tories, 2185-6 ; seige of Penukonda, 
2186-90 ; Ibrahim Adil Shah’s at- 
tack on Penukonda, 2190-1 ; 
Akbar’s embassy to Venkata I, 
2191-2 ; proposed alliance of South- 
ern States against the Moghuls, 
2192 ; revolts and insurrections put 
down, 2192-4 ; relations with Achyu- 
tappa Nayaka of Tanjore, 2194-5 ; 
relations with the Nayaks of 
Gingee, 2195-6 ; rebellion of the 
Nayaks of Madura, 2196-9 ; revolt 
of Lingama Nayaka of Vellore, 
2199-200 ; Tirumala II as viceroy 
at Seringapatam, 2200-9 ; founding 
of the Dutch and English settle- 
ments, 2209-11 ; relations with the 
Portuguese, 2211-3 ; the Jesuit 
Fathers at his court, 2113-7 ; Jesuit 
painters and their work at Venkata’s 
Court, 2217-8 ; his coinage, 2218 ; 
ministers, generals and feudatories, 
2218-22; as a patron of literature. 


2222-33 ; domestic life, 2233-8 ; 
Barradas’ story of the putative son 
Chikka-Raya, 2238-40 ; last years 
of his life, nomination of Srl- 
Rangn III as his successor, 2240-1 ; 
spread of Sri-Vaishnavism, 2241-9; 
2248-9; introduction of Christianity ; 
Robert De Nobili’s methods and his 
failure, 2249-51 ; his death, 2261-2 ; 
an estimate of his rule and character, 
2253-7 ; his personal appearance, 
his statue on Tirupati hill, 2257. 

Venkata II or Venkatapati II or 
Peda-venkata, 1630 (?1633)-1642 

A.D., 2335-2349 ; his royal resi- 
dence ; nature of his rule, 2336 ; 
relations with Madura, 2336-7 ; 
relations with Seringapatam, 2337 ; 
minor subordinates, 2338-9 ; some 
forged grants of the period, 2339- 
40 ; Avati chief’s raid on Penukonda, 
2341 ; grant of Madrasapatam to 
the English for a settlement, 
2341-6 ; foreign travellers in the 
south, 2346 ; his death, 2348-9. 

Venkata VI or Pedda Venkata, 
1704-1717 A.D., 2415-16 ; Sri- 

Ranga VII co-ruler with him from 
1693, 2416. 

Venkata VII, a subordinate governor 
of Sri-Ranga VII, 2418. 

Venkata-Deva-Raya : or Venkatadri, 
or Chinna Venkatadri succeeded 
Achyuta-Deva-Raya ; his short 
reign and assassination, 2010-12. 

Venkatadri : son of Achyuta-Raya, 
succeeded Achyuta according to 
some copper-plate records but was 
assassinated in the struggle to the 
throne after Achyuta’s death, 2013. 

Venkatapati : held the oflice of Pra- 
dhana during the time of Chikka- 
Krishna-Raja Wodeyar, 11 2466. 

Vcnliata Rao, Rai Raya Kollam : 
Indian assistant to Sir Mark Cubbon, 
2897. 

Venkayya : a poet at the court of 
Rama-Raja, author of Narapati- 
vijayamu in Telugu, 2018, 2415. 

Venkoji or Ekoji : son of Shahji ; 
succeeded to the possessions of 
Shahji in Mysore and Tanjore, 2430. 

Venugopala-Varaprasada : a poet at 
the Court of Chikka-Deva-Raja, 

2453. 
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Vrishabbavahana Mfirthi : at Halo- 
bid ; most popular representation 
of Siva ; held in highest veneration, 
247. 

V yaharaTmdana Y ydlchytmamandapa ; 
a mantapa kept in the Tiruvorriyiir 
temple ; maintained for tho up- 
keep of teachers and pupils who 
studied Panini’s grammar there, 
1189. 


w 

Wandhvash: General Stuart’s demoli- 
tion of works at, 2548. 

Wellesley, Colonel Arthur : in Com- 
mand of Nizam’ s contingent, 2639; 
Commander of the Madras Battalions 
at the seige of Seringapatam, in 
1799, 2645 ; one of the five Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of Mysore, 
2705. 

Wellesley, Marquess, (Lord Morning- 
ton) : concludes a Tripartite treaty 
with the Nizam and the Mahrattas 
in 1798 against Tipu, 2632 ; his 
admonition to Tipu, 2635; corres- 
pondence between him and Tipu 
ended in the declaration of war, 
2636 ; appoints a Commission of 
five officers for the disposal of 
conquered territories after the fall 
of Seringapatam, 2705 ; his moral 
justification of the restoration; 
his vindication of the claim of the 
Mysore Royal House, 2712. 


Wilks Col. Mark ; his account of the 
third ^attempt of the loyalists to' 
uproot the usurpation, 2553-56, 
2560-6; his ■ ccriticism of tho treaty 
of Mangalore, 2670-1 ; his estimate 
of Lord Cornwallis’ policy and his 
criticism of the Treaty of Seringa- 
patam, 2611-13. 

Wooden temples : their conversion 
into stone structures ; happened as 
late as 11th or 12th centm-y A.D. 
in Mysore, 252 ; inscriptional . re- 
forencos to such conversions, 252-3. 

Written records : antiquities found in 
temples, tombs; excavations, etc., 2. 

Wynaad : insurrection in, 2737-40. 

X 

Xavier, St. Francis : referred to in 
the expedition against Travancore, 
1543 A.D., 2035. 


Y 

Yadavarayar : the prince who imposed 
the tax called ponvari (gold levy) 
arbitrarily, 1189. 

T. 

V 

Z 

Zaiu-ul-abidin : a secretary of Tipu ; 
helped in the introduction of 
varioue capricious innovations, 2626.. 

Zumra ; see under Kerbeela. 



N. & 8. 




